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ABSTRACT 


The status pattern was based on occupation, money; learning, and lineage. No matter which of the above 
denominators is used, however, one finds with slight variations the same people on the same point of the 
social scale. Wealth alone did not assure a person. of status. It was a source of prestige only in so far as it 
enabled a man to contribute to the welfare of the community. Since the value of money was unstable, it 
was expected that money would be used to obtain the greater and more lasting sources of status: learning 


and lineage. 


Various bases for socia! stratification 
existed in Stoczek. The old biblical classifi- 
cation was still adhered to but served only 
for religious purposes and at times tended to 
play havoc with the existing status pattern. 
According to the biblical classification, the 
Jews were divided into priests (Cohanim), 
Levites (Leviim), and Israelites (Israelim). 
` The priests had the function of blessing the 


1 This paper is part of a study of a small-town 
Jewish community in central Poland in the period 
between the two world wars. The town is called 
Stoczek and is located fifty-five miles from Warsaw. 
In 1938, when the writer left Poland, the town’s 
population was 4,000, out of which 2,500 comprised 
the Jewish community. 

The paper is based on interviews with ten sur- 
vivors on seven biograms received from Stoczek 
people now living in Israel and on the recollections 
of the writer, who lived in Stoczek from 1925 to 
1938. Unfortunately, those interviewed do not 
constitute a representative sampling of the popu- 
lation, since so few survivors remain. Furthermore, 
the generalizations made are not based on direct 
observation of the community but rather on 
recollection. Ideally, a study such as this should 
be made on the spot, as the Lynds have done with 
Middletown. This, of course, is impossible as far as 


congregation on holidays. Before the bless- 
ing ceremony those members of the commu- 
nity who enjoyed the greatest prestige 
served the priests by pouring water over 
their hands. It often happened on holidays 
that the “beautiful Jews,” men of highest 
status, poured water on the hands of some 
“plain Jews” who were priests. 


the Jewish communities in Poland are concerned, 
for they no longer exist. Apart from literary sources, 
the only way that their culture can be reconstructed 
is by interviewing persons who once lived in the 
small towns of Poland. This approach must, of 
course, be used with caution, since recollection is 
not identical with the facts of life as they once were. ` 

Despite these limitations, the writer undertook 
this study for two main reasons: (1) no studies of 
this kind appeared in prewar Poland (this one might, 
therefore, prove to be of some value “to those who 
may in the future try to reconstruct past Jewish 
culture in Poland) and (2), although the particular 
constellation described in this study no longer 
exists, many people who are products of this culture 
now live in various parts of the world. This study 
may be of some value in studying the Israeli culture 
of today and in understanding Jewish subgroups 
which contain people reared in the small-town 
Jewish communities of eastern Europe. 
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The existing status pattern was based on 
classifications in terms of occupation, 
money, learning, and lineage. This was rec- 
ognized by the culture, which evolved spe- 
cial terms to designate each category. It is 
the aim of the writer, however, to show that, 
no matter which of the above denominators 
one uses, one will find the same people with 
slight variations on the same point of the 
social scale. 

Occupationally, the community was di- 

vided into three groups. At the bottom of 
the scale were the “men of labor,” wage la- 
borers and craftsmen. Among the manual 
occupations there existed a hierarchy of 
preference extending from watchmakers 
down to such lowly occupations as barbers, 
porters, and shoemakers. Above the men of 
labor stood the “businessmen,” who ranged 
from small storekeepers to owners of forests 
and mills. Although no statistics are avail- 
able, it is safe to estimate that about 30 per 
cent of Jewish men were businessmen while 
about 69 per cent were workers. The third 
category, “learners,” less than 1 per cent of 
the population, devoted all their time to 
learning, from which they derived no mate- 
rial benefit. No one looked down on them for 
not occupying themselves with making a 
living. On the contrary, they were treated 
with great respect. Usually the wife was the 
economic provider, and she was highly re- 
spected for being married to a man who de- 
voted his life to learning. Parents-in-law 
often supported such a learner and his 
family. 
» Even though there was stigmatization of 
manual labor, an impoverished businessman 
who resorted to such labor was not looked 
down upon but pitied. It was assumed that 
no balebatisher mensh, man of middle-class 
respectability, would resort to manual labor 
unless he had no other alternative. On the 
other hand, a worker who became a busi- 
nessman did not automatically gain in 
status but had to start living ‘“‘respectably” 
in order to reach higher status. 

The classification in terms of money pre- 
sents a more complicated picture than that 
in, terms of occupation. When former resi- 


dents of Stoczek were asked to identify the 
source of prestige in their town, they invari- 
ably answered “not money.” And yet, when 
they were asked to name the most highly 
esteemed people in Stoczek, they -named 
those with much money, good lineage, great 
learning, or a combination of these. This 
apparent inconsistency becomes clear when 
one looks at the particular meaning ascribed 
to money in Stoczek. 

In observing the people in Stoczek, one is 
impressed with their great desire to have 
money. This desire was expressed vividly in 
everyday conversation and in stock phrases. 
Even the poorest would start a sentence 
with “I should have as many millions as” 
and finish in a variety of ways, such as “the 
pairs of shoes I made” or “the number of 
chickens I sold.” To an outsider it may have 
sounded strange that a man in rags who did 
not have enough money to buy bread spoke 
in terms of millions. In Stoczek it was the 
accepted way of talking and was never ques- 
tioned or analyzed. Colorful terminology 
existed in reference to various gradations of 
wealth ranging from the very rich magnates 
and gvirim, through the rich oishers, to the 
poor orime lait and the very poor kaptzunim. 

Presents and rewards to children were 
given mostly in the form of money, and, just 
as the Christian child looked forward to his 
Christmas present, so the Jewish child 
looked forward to his Chanukah (Feast of 
the Candles) money. 

Why was there such great emphasis on 
money in Stoczek? Did it represent the long- 
ing for food and material comforts of an im- 
poverished community? It did represent that, 
but not that alone. As we shall see from the 
subsequent analysis, the materia! benefits of 
money, although recognized and enjoyed, 
were not its most significant ends. There 
were rich people who were envied for having 
money but who commanded no respect. By 
comparing the moneyed people who com- 
manded respect with those who did not, we 
find one outstanding difference. Respected 
people used part of their money to do good 
deeds, mitzvos, for the needy. And, indeed, 
the common denominator of all gocd deeds 
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was that they flowed from the haves to the 
have-nots. 

The culturally favored response in the 
giving pattern was to the situation rather 
than to the individual. As one informant put 
it, “The man who did not look to see wheth- 
er he would get his money back but rather 
whether the borrower needed it was consid- 
ered to be good.” Thus, one was required to 
help a person in need no matter who he was. 
This manner of help marked the donor as 
having a true “Jewish heart.” 

The point that was emphasized most in 
describing a man was his charitableness. 
“He is & man of great charity (baal 
tzdokoh),” was a description in itself which 
would bring a definite picture of the man to 
the listener’s mind. In addition to charity, 
performing a gmilus khesed, act of loving 
kindness, that is, lending money to people in 
need without charging interest or demand- 
ing notes and securities, was considered a 
good deed, Aid to a sick person also ranked 
high as a good deed. The phrase “to save a 
Jewish soul” was used without additional 
elaboration. Well-to-do women sent the best 
food and delicacies to poor people who were 
sick and to destitute mothers who had just 
given birth. It was a good deed to visit the 
sick and people in mourning. The greater the 
social distance, the higher did the deed rank. 
Bringing peace to the community or to a 
divided family also ranked very high as a 
good deed, and a man who was known 
as a peacemaker earned much prestige in 
Stoczek. Moreover, an individual who did a 
good deed for an orphan received greater 
credit than if he had pesformed a similar 
deed for any other person in tie community. 

The one who performed good deeds for 
the needy overcame his initia! human failing 
of not being able to project himself into the 
position of the needy. ‘“The well-fed does not 
believe the hungry one,” went the saying. 
His returns for doing good deeds were, there- 
fore, very high. The belief was prevalent 
that, when a man died and was called before 
God to be judged, his good deeds came forth 
to testify for him. Men at funeral proces- 
sions chanted, “Charity prevents death.” 


Thus, using money to do good deeds meant 
storing up credit for the afterlife. However, 
one also received high earthly rewards in 
terms of honor and respect. 

Although giving brought prestige, taking 
when in need was shameful. An event which 
vividly illustrates the shame connected with 
taking occurred when the city council voted 
a substantial sum of money for milk to be 
distributed in school to needy children. The 
neediest of Jewish children did not accept 
the milk, while Polish children stood in line 
for it, even if they were not from the most 
destitute families. This shame of taking is 
especially puzzling in view of the fact that 
the one who took afforded the giver the op- 
portunity to do a good deed. Therefore, it 
might seem that giving and taking was a 
reciprocal relationship. Why, then, was 
shame felt? The fact is that the culture did 
not recognize the giving and taking pattern 
as a reciprocal relation. Rather, the act of 
giving was phrased as an unselfish deed 
which originated in the giver’s being a man 
of mercy and good heart. Only when we re- 
member this particular phrasing, do we 
come to understand the role of shame. 

Because taking was so shameful, the ideal 
pattern for an individual who gave charity 
was to deposit the gift with the needy person 
without confronting him and without his 
knowing the source of help.On the one hand, 
he thus showed that he did not give to gain 
prestige and, therefore, bore testimony to 
the culture’s phrasing of giving. On the 
other hand, he spared the taker the shame of 
facing the giver. The ideal pattern is under- 
standable when we recall that, although 
charity and good deeds bring a person bene- 
fits in his afterlife and assure him of honor in 
this world, individual motivation for doing 
good is supposed to be induced not by those 
rewards but by the person’s “Jewish heart.” 
Actually, however, very few acted in terms 
of the ideal pattern, preferring to reap the 
earthly bepefits of prestige for their good 
deeds. 

A mechanism was developed whereby the 
taker was spared the shame of confronting 
the giver, and yet the giver could have the 
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satisfaction of being known as such. There 
were persons, often children of good families, 
who went from house to house to collect 
money for specific needy people. This was 
considered a noble act which brought much 
admiration tor both grown-ups and children 
who engaged in it. 

Where neither of the above methods of 
giving was used, and the giver confronted 
the taker, the giver was expected to make 
the shame bearable by setting into motion 
the mechanism of “beautification.” Beauti- 
fication, the process of making the taker feel 
equal, was used to remove the shame of the 
have-nots. The feelings of shame were not 
only characteristic of the poor but also of 
those who lacked any of the things that the 


culture valued highly. Although the culture . 


did not recognize that the lack of possessions 
which it held significant, such as parents, 
children, money, and health, was in itself 
shameful, nevertheless, people so deprived 
were considered more sensitive and more 
easily shamed. 

One of the acts of beautification was to 
ask a needy stranger—a wanderer, beggar, 
or soldier who happened to be passing 

- through the town—to a Sabbath or holiday 
meal. To beautify him, such a man was 
called a “guest” and was, indeed, treated 
like a very worthy guest of the family. He 
was given an honorable place at the table, 


served the choicest foods, asked to lead in- 


the after-meal prayer, to sing a hymn, and 
invited to relate some news. Even the styl- 
ized conversation between the head of the 
house and the guest becomes meaningful 
when one understands the mechanism of 
shame and beautification. The guest did not 
start the conversation, for he was imbued 
with shame. He was constantly approached 
by the host, who, in addressing him, substi- 
tuted the expression “a Jew” for “you.” 
Thus, the head of the family would ask: 
“From where does a Jew hail?” “What is a 
Jew’s name?” “Perhaps 2 Jew will sing a 
hymn?” In acting thus, it was as though the 
host were saying to the man: “You are poor; 
, you cannot spend the holiday with your 
family, and you are, therefore, ashamed. 


But we are both Jews. I will make you forget 
your shame and make you feel like an 
equal.” 

To marry off an orphan or a girl from a 
very poor family ranked high as an act of 
beautification. A certain man in Stoczek at- 
tained the pinnacle of prestige by arranging 
a double wedding for his daughter and an 
orphaned girl. Since it was shameful for a 
bride-to-be not to have a trousseau, a person ' 
who supplied such a girl with a trousseau 
performed a good and beautifying deed. 
Adoption of an orphan also ranked high as 
an act of beautification. To make an orphan 
feel that he belonged and was not deprived, 
by providing him with parents and home, 
was indeed a milzva (“good deed”). i 

In order to understand the particular 
function of shame in the charity pattern, it 
is worth while to look at a situation in which 
shame did not exist. Professional beggars 
who came to Stoczek were insolent and ar- 
rogant. They seldom expressed thanks for 
the alms they received and often insulted 
the donor into giving moré. The word 
shnorer (“beggar”) was charged with much 
negative meaning and was used as an insult 
by both adults and children, The contempt 
and dislike of the beggar is explained by his 
behavior. The beggar discovered, and capi- 
talized upon his discovery, that he was actu- 
ally doing the donor a favor. He seemed to 
serve notice that he did not owe anyone 
thanks and honor for the donation given 
him, since he was thereby helping the donor 
reach salvation. Consequently, since the 
beggar did not feel shame, there was no need 
for the giver to exert himself in order to 
beautify him, and indeed he did not. 

Yet, even these lowly outcasts, the beg- 


‘gars, were supposed to be imbued with the 


Jewish characteristic of shame during the 
Sabbath and holidays. And, because it was 
assumed that they experienced shame on 
those days, the donor tried to beautify them. 
As was shown earlier, the beggar who was 
invited to a Sabbath or holiday meal was not 
referred to as a beggar but as a guest. Look- 
ing back on her memories of the beggar, the 
writer feels that during the Sabbath and 
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holidays he abandoned his insolence and ar- 
rogance and conformed with the general pat- 
tern of behaving in a manner befitting one 
who receives charity. 

No local people begged in Stoczek, for 
they were ashamed to do so. Only if 
they were in dire need did they beg in 
other towns, under the pretense of going 
_ there to work. The fact that these beggars 
` confronted strangers and not their own 
townspeople made it easier for them to dis- 
cover the reciprocity of the give-and-take 
situation and helped to erase the feelings of 
shame. 

Just as a man who beautified a deprived 
person performed a good deed and was 
greatly respected for it, so the man who 
shamed such a person committed a sin and 
was looked upon with contempt. All mem- 
bers of the community were thought to be 
imbued with the Jewish susceptibility to 
shame, and it was, therefore, considered evil 
to do anything that would tend to shame an- 
other person. “One is not allowed to shame a 
human being,” was the stock phrase. One 

-was not supposed to point toa person’s lowly 
occupation, state of deprivation, bad health, 
or misfits in the family, for that would pro- 
duce shame. “As a child I had a friend from 
that family in which there was a shmadke 
(woman who changed her faith). My mother 
warned me that I should never mention the 
word ‘convert’ or anything similar in her 
presence so as not to hurt her,” related one 
informant. 

In both beautification and shaming it was 
presupposed that the act flowed from a man 
of higher status to a mamof lower status. It 
was not conceivable that a man could beau- 
tify a person who stood higher than himself 
in the social scale. Such a man could afford 
honor but never beautify. The same was 
true of shaming. A man might be looked 
down upon by the community for being ‘‘in- 
solent” to one of higher status but never for 
having “shamed” him. 

Shame performed important functions in 
the culture of which the people in the com- 
munity were not aware. On the one hand, it 
prevented people from asking for help, 


which the culture defined as highly dishonor- 
able. This tended to perpetuate the belief 
that those who were able to help would move 
forward without being asked by the needy. 
Shame also averted refusal, which was pain- 
ful for both the person who refused and the 
one who was refused. Furthermore, it tend- 
ed to prevent abuses in taking, for one would 
not expose himself to the shame of taking 
unless he were in great need. There were, of 
course, deviants who asked for help without 
needing it and took advantage of the good 
hearts of others, but they were considered to 
be very lowly people. On the other hand, 
shame helped to set in motion the whole 
mechanism of beautification. By using beau- 
tification, the giver would emerge feeling 
like a giver and not as in the beggar situa- 
tion, where the giver was made to feel that 
he was taking as much as giving. Further- 
more, he received part of his reward immedi- 
ately in the form of honor and thanks from 
the man to whom he gave rather than hav- 
ing to wait for his return until the afterlife. 

The purpose of this detailed discussion of 
the giving-taking pattern is to show that 
wealth alone did not assure a person of’ sta- 
tus in the community. Wealth was a source 
of prestige only in so far as it enabled a man 
to contribute to the welfare of the communi- 
ty, to do good deeds, and to give charity. 
Consequently, money was greatly valued, 


. since with it one could obtain status. As the 


sayings went: “The rich man has this world 
and the next world” and “With money you 
can buy yikhus (lineage) and koved (honor 
and respect).” The substance of these say- 
ings is that, by doing good deeds, the rich 
man not only assured himself of honor but 
also secured a “seat in heaven” for himself. 

Just as a man did not gain status by vir- 
tue merely of obtaining money, his status 
did not diminish if he lost his money. An im- 
poverished man of high status was pitied for 
not being able to live in the manner befitting 
him, but he did not suffer in prestige. One of 
the most highly regarded men in Stoczek 
was a community-minded man, once very 
rich, who had lost his wealth. It was often 
recalled how charitably he had behaved 
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when he had money, and he continued to be 
honored in all ways due to a man of high 
status. 

However, it must not be deduced that 
_ money was valued only in so far as it en- 
abled a person to do good deeds. The role of 
money in enabling a person to eat well, 
dress well, and have pleasure in so doing 
was clearly recognized. But the man who 
used his money only to satisfy his physical 
needs was lacking in Jewishness. Such a man 
would be referred to as a pig and the Polish 
saying, “Maciek (popular Polish given 
name) made it; Maciek ate it,” was applied 
to him. 

Nevertheless, the mere possession of 
money, even when it was not used in the so- 
cially prescribed manner, gave one a sense of 
power. A wealthy man who did not use part 
of his money to do good deeds did not re- 
ceive koved, and people spoke badly of him, 
but he was afforded deference, even if this 
‘was spurious. The reason for such deference 
was tied to Jewish experience with the out- 
side world. Money was the only Jewish 
value that non-Jews appreciated. Hence, 
men of wealth had more contact with city 
officials than the rest of the community. It 
was assumed that a man who had money 
and did not ‘‘behave the way a Jew should,” 
that is to say, did not give charity, was low 
- enough to cause trouble with the officials for 
anyone who did now show him deference. 
“Tt is better not to start with such a one,” 
went the saying, and people tried to keep 
out of his way. 

Having examined the meaning of money 
in Stoczek, we can turn to the problem of 
conspicuous consumption. People were very 
much afraid of other people’s jealousy. It 
was pointed out endlessly that “you are not 
allowed. to take out other people’s eyes,” 
that is, that one should avoid making others 
jealous. Thus, ostentation was discouraged 
from childhood on, and society called for 
private enjoyment of the items of, consump- 
’ tion. Ostentation was condemned also be- 
cause of the effect it had on strengthening 
the hostile attitudes of the Polish popula- 
tion. Despite conscious discouragement in 


oO} 


terms of the above two factors, however, os- 
tentatiousness tended to flourish. Evidently, 
conspicuous consumption must have exer- 
cised an important latent function, since it 
persisted despite all verbal attacks. The ex- 
planation lies in the meaning of money in 
Stoczek. Display of wealth served notice of 
two things: (1) the displayer was in a posi- 
tion to dispense favors and (2) he was power- 
ful enough to deal with the outside world. 

Since the value of money was unstable, it 
was expected that the person who had it 
would use it to obtain more lasting sources 
of status, such as learning and lineage. Thus 
the dictum was to educate one’s. sons and 
marry one’s daughters into yikhus (“line- 
age”). 

We have previously discussed learning as 
part of the social stratification in terms of 
occupation. We now come to a discussion of 
learning as a separate basis of social stratifi- 
cation. Before describing the status that 
went with learnirg, however, it is necessary 
to clarify the nature of Jewish learning. 
Learning was not considered a process which 
stopped at any given time or point but was 
conceived to go on throughout one’s life. 
“The Torah (learning, teaching, and doc-. 
trine) has no bottom,” went the saying. This 
concept of learning as a continuous process 
is reflected in the terms applied to a learned 
man. He was never referred to as a “learned 
man” when one spoke of his absorption with 
Jewish learning. The expression “He is an 
educated man” applied to secular education. 
“He knows how to learn” and “He is a great 
learner” designated a man’s standing in 
Jewish learning. Fhe words talmid khokhom 
denoted a man cf highest Jewish learning 
and not merely a “smart student.” 

Learning was considered so valuable that 
it needed no validation in terms of good 
deeds. To be sure, a man who shared his 
learning with others received additional 
prestige, but the fact alone that “he knew 
how to learn” assured him status. Thus, 
even if he did not share his learning or give 
charity, he was never “common” or a “pig,” 
terms which referred to a man of wealth 
who did not share his wealth. It was quite 
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conceivable that a man could have much 

. wealth and yet not behave properly, but it 
was unimaginable that a man of learning 
could behave improperly. Learning was 
equated with refinement, and the term 
aydele Yid (“refined Jew”) meant a learned 
man. The rich man, even if he were chari- 
table and did good deeds but had no learn- 
ing, did not reach his maximum status until 
he married his children into yikhus. The 
learner needed only to be greatly learned to 
reach highest status. Thus, the learner cre- 
ated his own yikkus and did not need ances- 
tral support. 

Just as learning did not need validation in 
terms of other things, so it was not supposed 
to be used as a means of obtaining material 
benefits. Learning was a goal in itself, and 
one pursued it with love and joy. Persons 
who devoted their spare time to learning and 
were known to sit up until late at night 
studying were talked about with reverence. 
“He cannot tear himself away from learn- 
ing;?” went the saying. The learned man 
would often be turned to for advice and opin- 
ions on community and world affairs. Men 
used to come to a learner’s house on Satur- 
day afternoon so that he “should learn with 

` them.” With them, he posed questions, an- 
swered difficult questions, and interpreted 
the text. Children were sent to such a man 
to be tested in their learning. It was incon- 
ceivable that he would accept money as a re- 
ward, and no one dared to offer it to him. 
The learner’s rewards were great respect and 
joy from the fulfilment of one of the most 
important commandments of Jewish law, 
teaching the people. , 

However, not only status went with 
learning but a sense of power as well. The 
learners felt so powerful that a case once oc- 
curred wherein a learned man opposed the 

_ rabbi on a certain issue. Only someone high- 
ly powerful, highly honored and esteemed, 
would dare to do so. This power is also borne 
out by the fact that the learners were not 
bound by the same pattern of behavior as 
the rest of the community. As we have seen, 
taking was shameful, and yet the learner 
could be supported without shame by his 


wife or even by strangers. Children and 
youths who went to out-of-town yeshivas 
(schools of higher learning) ate in other 
people’s houses without feeling shame. 
There is a striking similarity between the 
learner at the top of the social pyramid and 
the beggar at the bottom, neither of whom 
was ashamed to take. It would be incon- 
ceivable of course for someone in the culture 


` to compare the two, since they were on op- 


posite sides of the social scale. However, this 
comparison helps to reinforce our hypothesis 
concerning the functions.of shame. The 
learner was very much aware that by devot- 
ing himself to learning he was doing the com- 
munity a great favor. He kept the heritage 
of the Torah alive. Similarly, the beggar 
knew that he was the actual giver and 
could, therefore, receive without shame. 

There remains to be discussed, among the 
sources of status, that which was called in 
Stoczek yikhus. Yikhus was a very impor- 
tant concept and yet was so elusive that it 
is hard to define. A notable fact is that each 
person knew the other’s yikhus. It was one 
of the first things to be established when two 
strangers talked to each other or when two: 
people spoke about a third. Yikhus is pedi- 
gree, lineage in terms of learned, wealthy, 
and charitable ancestors, that is, in terms of 
ancestors of high status. However, since 
yikhus was not necessarily cumulative, each 
person considered himself to be a man of 
yikhus, although he might not have been 
recognized to be so by others. He merely 
traced back to some ancestor, no matter how 
far removed, who was learned or prosperous 
and generous and leaned on him for self- 
esteem. The people whom the whole commu- 
nity considered to be of great yikhus were 
those whose families traced themselves back 
to revered rabbis, greatly learned men, and 
very rich persons who were ecomimunity- 
conscious and gave fadokoh, justice, meaning 
charity. 

Yikhus, like learning, was based on solid 
and perm&nent foundations. However, a man 
of yikhus had to live up to his position. If he 
was not learned and charitable, he did not 
receive honor and respect, although it was 
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never forgotten that he came from a good 
family. In fact, he was looked upon as hav- 
ing squandered his inheritance. 

We have now completed the analysis of 
status in Stoczek in terms of occupation, 
money, learning, and lineage. What we find 
is a convergence of status so that, for ex- 
ample, the workers, the poor, and the un- 
educated were likely to be the same people. 
The community divided itself into three 
classes. When we talk about class, like pro- 
fessor McIver, “we shall mean any portion of 
a community which is marked off from the 
rest, not by limitations arising out of lan- 
guage, locality, function or specialization, 
but primarily social status.” At the top of 
the social pyramid in Stoczek were the beau- 
tiful Jews. It is interesting to note that beau- 
tiful Jew never referred to physical beauty 
but to endowment which the culture valued. 
To the class of beautiful Jews belonged 
people of great yikkus, much learning, and 
those who combined wealth with much 
charity giving. Occupationally, they were 
usually men of independent means or learn- 
ers. The middle class were the balebatim. To 
them belonged the shopkeepers and traders 
who had some means and some learning. 
At the bottom of the scale were the plain 
Jews, workers and craftsmen, who had little 
learning, no yikkus, and little or no money. 

However, there were exceptions, people 
who fitted into one category occupationally 
and into another in terms of money or learn- 
‘ing. There were a few workmen in Stoczek 
who spent all their spare time learning and 
were known to “know how to learn a little”? 
Thus, occupationally they were at the bot- 
tom of the scale, but they were in the center 
of the learning scale. Such men were talked 
about in the following manner: “He is a 
worker but he is a balebatisher mensh (man of 
‘middle-class tespectability).’’ On the other 
hand, there were some wealthy men of no 
education. One man in town who was known 
for his wealth and charity was spoken of by 
the learners as barely knowing hoW to read 
the Hebrew prayers. He was nevertheless re- 


2 Robert McIver, Society (New York: Farrar & 


Rinehart, 1937), p. 167. 


spected because he gave bountifully. Men of 
great wealth who neither were charitable 
nor knew “how to learn” were referred toin . 
the lowest terms. 

The chief role of the beautiful Jews was to 
devote themselves to the welfare of the com- 
munity and to be at the community’s dis- 
posal. The members of the community came 


- to them for help and advice on family, busi- 


ness, and religious matters. People of high 
status did not receive any material advan- 
tage from playing their role of community- 
minded, learned, and charitable individuals. 
They derived honor and respect and a good: 
name in the community. “A good name is 
better than money,” went the saying. Honor 
was, indeed, conceived to be something dis- 
tinct from material possessions. The Jews 
often employed the following Polish saying: 
“I do not possess money, but I have honor.” 
Koved (“honor’’) lived on, even after a per- 
son died. The beautiful Jew was long re- 
membered after his death, and, when one 
talked about his son, one always mentioned 
that the father “gave much charity” or that 
the father was “a great learner.” 

Class distinction in Stoczek was very defi- 
nite, and the people below owed deference to 
the people above. A man who did not behave 
with proper respect toward the man above 
was known to be “insolent” and was looked 
down upon by the whole community. If a 
man of the lower class used obscene language 
in the presence of people of the upper class, 
and that occurred very rarely, he was talked 
about as a “fellow from the streets.” The 
man of high status did not argue with a man 
from the lower cless who behaved disre- 
spectfully to him. It was below his dignity to 
do so. Although there was much contact be- 
tween the classes, as when persons of higher 
status attended weddings, funerals, circum- 
cisions, and bar mitzvahs of the poor, the re- 
lationship was never that of equality but 
that of the man higher up beautifying the 
man below. There were no friendships be- 
tween adults of different classes. The culture 
held that men of higher status could not mix 
with men of lower status because in the end 
the people below would not remember ‘who 
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you are and who they are,” that is, would 
behave disrespectfully. Where attempts at 
social intercourse between individuals of 
unequal status ended with the person of 
lower status behaving disrespectfully, people 
quoted the Polish saying: “Do not mix with 
slops, and the pigs will not eat you.” 

_ There was strong condemnation of faking 
status, and a man who “pretended to be big” 
was spoken of with great contempt and deri- 
sion. The cultural concept existed that one 
could not hide his social background, for 
sooner or later one’s behavior would reveal 
it. To bear out this conception, two Polish 
proverbs were often quoted: “You can tell 
a gentleman by his boots” and “The awl 
slips out of the bag.” 

Since a man’s true social standing was 
easily discernible, one was supposed never to 
boast about it. A person who bragged was 
characterized as “he blows from himself.” 
One was not supposed to talk about the good 
deeds he performed, and people were very 
careful not to transgress in this matter. 
People of the upper class were also expected 
not to engage in gossip. A beautiful Jew who 
heard members of his family speaking of an- 
other, even if not in a derogatory manner, 
after admonished them with the following 
saying: “Our teachers say that one should 
not discuss another person, for even if one 
starts with good words, one finishes with evil 
ones.” Neither did a beautiful Jew engage in 
“empty words,” which embraced small talk 
as well as gossip. He was supposed to talk 
about worthy matters and, if he had nothing 
worthy to say, to remain silent. A beautiful 
Jew would not laugh excessively, since this 
was considered to be a sign of stupidity and 
merited the observation, “Why do you 
laugh so much? Is stupidity pushing you?” 

The members of the upper class were ex- 
pected more than others to live up to the 
ideal cultural ways prescribed for the whole 
community. A man who broke a vow would 
lose face, and particularly so if he were from 
the upper class. All men were supposed to 
act with justice, especially the beautiful 
Jews. Obscene language was never used by 
the upper class. 


The culture recognized appropriate be- 
havior in accordance with the class to which 
one belonged. Such fitting behavior was 
nurtured from childhood. A mother whose 
son or daughter did not behave properly ad- 
monished her child by saying, “It does not 
befit a child of so-and-so (here she men- 
tioned the full name of the husband) to be- 
have thus.” 

Membership in a class was, for the most 
part, hereditary. Theoretically, higher sta- 
tus could be achieved by every Jew. The two 
“elevators,” to use Sorokin’s terms, were 
money and learning. A ‘boy from the lower 
class who was talented and ambitious could 
become a learner, and, if he had luck, he 
could become well to do. However, a man 
who rose from the lower class, unless he were 
a learner, was on shaky ground. Money 
alone did not bring prestige to an individual. 
In order to be eligible for prestige, a newly . 
rich man had to begin to behave in a “re- 
spectable manner.” But even if he gave © 
charity and tried to behave respectably, 
every misstep, no matter how trivial, caused 
people to refer to his lowly origin. It was . 
also implied in Stoczek that a man of the 
lower class who became wealthy grew bad in 
the process of attaining wealth. “Woe, oh, 
woe, when a beggar becomes a lord,” was the 
often employed Polish saying. In contrast to 
the newly rich, the position of a learned man 
who came from the lower class was not dif- 
ferent from that of other learned men. The 
fact that his father was a worker was men- 
tioned only to point to his great personal 
worth, for in spite of such an obstacle he had 
risen to be a learner. It was inconceivable 
that he could behave in any other way than 
properly, since the culture equated learning 
with refinement. j 

There was actually little movement up- 
ward in the social scale. On the contrary, 
there was mass descent in terms of money 
and occupation. This descent, however, was 
not marked py loss of prestige. The wave of 
organized anti-Semitism and planned boy- 
cotting of Jewish stores made it almost im- 
possible for a poor Jewish man to make 
good. Advancement in terms of learning was 
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also hampered by great economic obstacles. 
It is true that a poor youth who was capable 
and devoted himself to learning could al- 
ways be accepted in a yeshiva and did not 
have to starve. But a poor family could ill 
afford to relinquish the little money that a 
boy would bring in if he worked. 
It was generally recognized that opportu- 
‘nities for advancement were meager. Al- 
though to be smart, klig, was highly valued 
in the culture, nevertheless, there was no at- 
tempt to correlate smartness with specific 
class, occupation, or status. Nowhere in the 
people’s sayings or in their actions do we 
find an attempt to place wisdom in a certain 
class or claim that it is more prevalent in 
any group. It is inconceivable that a man 
who did not advance in Stoczek could have 
said of himself, “I guess I am stupid.” . 
The social status of the Jew determined 
his seat in the synagogue. All seats were 


oriented to the east, for when a Jew prayed, 
he always faced east toward Jerusalem. The 
men of highest prestige occupied places 
nearest to the.eastern wall. At the western 
wall sat the lower class, and in between the 
beautiful Jews and plain Jews sat the people 
from the middle class, the balebatim. 

Status was also expressed in marriage. It 
happened occasionally that an impoverished 
good family made arrangements for a son to 
marry the daughter of a rich man who had 
risen from the lower class. This was consid- 
ered a tragedy for the yikkus family and a 
highly significant event for the wealthy fam- 
ily. The community definitely thought the 
first to be the loser and the second the gain- 
er. This further bears out the generalization 
that the values of lineage and learning were 
placed far above that of money. 
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Analysis of a sample of 803 native males listed in Who’s Who in the East for 1942-43 shows a direct rela- 
tionship between the attainment of eminence and the level of social origin as measured by father’s occupa- 
tion, and an association of field of eminence and level of origin. No consistent relationship between the formal 
educational requirements of the field and the origin of its eminent persons was established. The religious af- 
filiation of the eminent varies directly with the socioeconomic level of the denomination. The data suggest 
differences in the patterns of attaining eminence of migrants and natives in an area. 


It is generally conceded that eminence 
has as a prerequisite a mental capacity 
above the average. This fact in itself, how- 
ever, fails to validate the argument of Sir 
Francis Galton that reputation for achieve- 
ment, or eminence, is a reliable measure of 
exceptional mental capacity or genius. The 
frequency of eminent individuals within a 
population cannot be considered an exact re- 
flection of the frequency of individuals of 
exceptional mental capacity within it. 

This statement is upheld by a considera- 
tion of what constitutes eminence and the 
conditions of its achievement. Eminence is 
accorded to an individual either by his con- 
temporaries or by posterity; thus, it depends 
upon his reputation for achievement among 
them. If so, the criteria cannot remain con- 
stant under shifting environmental condi- 
tions and varying forms of social organiza- 
tion. Note, for example, the differences in 
the recognition given individuals in the 
military service in time of peace and time of 
war. The assumption that all individuals 
possessing exceptional mestal capacity en- 
joy the opportunity for its fulfilment is un- 
warranted. Rather, many individuals of ex- 
ceptional capacity, hampered by the inac- 
cessibility of essential opportunities, remain 
unrecognized. 

The position of the individual within the 
stratification system of a particular society 
is a major determinant of the accessibility 


1¥For differentiation of fame and genius see 
Charles H. Cooley, ‘Genius, Fame and the Compar- 
ison of Races,” in Sociological Theory and Social Re- 
search (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930). 
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to him of such essential opportunities. Thus, 
a relationship might be expected between 
the level of social origin and the attainment 
of eminence. 

In several studies Joseph Schneider has 
examined this relationship historically.? The 
present study extends his type of analysis to 
an essentially contemporary period. The re- 
lationship of level of social origin and the at- 
tainment of eminence is studied for the 
eastern United States between 1942 and 
and 1943. Such limitation in time and space 
controls the first factor, the definition of 
eminence, while examining the conditions of 
its achievement. 

The hypotheses which the study tests are: 

1. The lower the level of origin of the indi- 
vidual within a given system of stratifica~ 
tion, the smaller is the probability that he 
will attain eminence. 

2. The individuals of a lower level of ori- 
gin within the given system of stratification 
who attain eminence will do so most fre- 
quently in those fields requiring the least 
formal training. 

3. The attainment of eminence involves 
either maintaining or moving into a position 
of high socioeconomic status. It therefore 

2“'Fame and Social Origin,” Social Forces, Vol. 
XIV (March, 1936); ‘Social Class, Historical Cir- 
cumstances and Fame,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Vol. XLIII (July, 1937); “Definition of Emi- 
nence and the Social Origins of Famous English Men 
of Genius,” American Sociological Review, Vol. III 
(December, 1938); “Class Origin and Fame: Emi- 
nent English Women,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. V (October, 1940); “Social Origins and 


Fame: The United States and England,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. X (February, 1945). 
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would be expected that the religious affilia- 
tions of eminent men would be predomi- 


nantly with denominations recruiting mem- 


bers from the higher socioeconomic levels 

. and that the ratios of eminent persons to the 
general membership would vary directly 
with the socioeconomic levél of the several 
denominations. 

4. The data suggest a fourth hypothesis, 
subject to further testing, that the patterns 
of attainment of eminence by socioeconomic 
origin for migrants to an area and for the na- 
tives will differ because of selective factors in 
migration. ` 


METHOD 


Source of data.—In the present study in- 
clusion in Who’s Who in the East (1942-43) 
was used as an objective criterion for judg- 
ing attainment of eminence. A number of 
considerations influenced the choice. 

- The bases used by the editors in the selec- 

tion of individuals for Who’s Who in the East 
are as follows: that the individual be recog- 
nized as outstanding within his section of 
the country as indicated by frequency of in- 
quiries regarding him at library reference 
services and that he be one of “those who 
guide and control the activities and welfare 
of wide areas of our country, in all impor- 
tant avenues of private, public, business and 
intellectual endeavor.’”® 

The biographical sketches of such indi- 
viduals provide the information necessary 
for classification by level of origin, defined 
for present purposes in terms of the occupa- 
tion of the father. By taking occupation‘ as 


3 Who's Who in the East (Boston: Larkin, Roose- 
velt & Larkin, Ltd., 1943). Subjective elements nec- 
essarily enter into the editorial decisions to include or 
exclude individuals; and arbitrary rules may be ap- 
plied in the case of those holding particular kinds of 
positions (e.g., university presidents). The resulting 
difficulty in interpreting the meaning of ‘‘eminence” 
is well recognized in the literature on research using 
biographical compilations and will not be further 
discussed here. In the present research it seemed un- 
_ wise to attempt adjustments for any presumed edi- 
torial biases. 

4Rather than, for example, education, income 
(amount, source), political or economic attitudes, re- 
ligious affiliation. k 


the index of socioeconomic level, it was pos- 
sible to use an adaptation of the Edwards’ 
socioeconomic scale. 

Who’s Who in the East includes only indi- 
viduals living at the time of publication. 
Thus, their attainment of eminence has 
taken place under approximately compa- 
rable economic, political, and social condi- 
tions. This eliminates the problem of com-- 
paring different time periods presented by 
the use of biographical encyclopedias (e.g., 
Dictionary of National Biography), which 
typically include individuals born over a 
span of centuries under highly variable con- 
ditions. 

In spite of these advantages, certain 
drawbacks in the use of Who’s Who in the 
East must be recognized. 

The breadth of possible interpretation of 
data is immediately limited. The noted 
characteristics and the observed patterns 
associated with the attainment of eminence 
are based upon a study of the East; whether 
or not identical or even similar characteris- 
tics are associated with such attainment in 
other major areas of the United States would 
necessitate further studies of a similar na- 
ture. A recent study noted regional differ- 
ences in vertical mobility, finding the North- 
east an area of higher vertical mobility (i.e., 
greater ease of entrance from any lower oc- 
cupation stratum) than the Midwest and 
Southwest.’ This suggests there may be re- 
gional differences in the attainment of emi- 
nence. 

The occupational composition of the East 
differs from that of the rest of the country. 
Urbanization decreases the proportion in 
agricultural pursuits. The fact that the na- 
tional capital lies within the area greatly in- 
creases the proportion in the political and 
military spheres; the concentration of col- 
leges inflates the proportion of educators. 


5 Alba M. Edwards, Comparative Occupation Sta-. 
tistics for the United States (16th Census, 1940) 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1943). 

ê Stuart Adams, ‘Regional Differences in Verti- 


cal Mobility in a High Status Occupation,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, Vol. XV (April, 1950). 
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However, the East is an area sufficiently di- 
versified to present an adequate number of 
individuals within the various classifications 
of eminence—academic, commercial, indus- 
trial, and political. 

A related problem is the possibility ọf and 
effect of selective migration to the East. 
Though both migrants and nonmigrants 
were included in the sample, they were tab- 
ulated separately. It seemed virtually im- 
possible to dichotomize the data in such a 
way that the migrant group would be homo- 
geneous. Place of birth, location of educa- 
tional institution (primary, secondary, etc.), 
` or area of first employment might have been 
used as criteria for defining migratory sta- 
tus. The criterion chosen was geographic lo- 
cation of the secondary school. Previous 
residence would undoubtedly be deter- 
mined by the location of the family. Upon 
completion of high school, however, the in- 
‘dividual is perhaps first able to exert a pref- 
erence in the matter of location. 

A further limitation is imposed by the 
particular year (1943) in which the volume 
selected for study was published. The choice 
of the individuals included probably was 
very slightly, if at all, influenced by World 
War II. It seems likely that the war years 
brought newand perhapsswifter channels to 
eminence (e.g., the military). The perma- 
nence of such new channels, however, might 
be questioned. Before these possible effects 
of war can be determined, the prewar chan- 
nels require more detailed study as a basis 
of comparison. 

Sample.—Certain conditions of eligibility 
were imposed upon the data studied in the 
selection of the sample. The Schneider 
studies note different patterns for males and 
for females in the attainment of eminence. 
The present study was restricted to males. 
Nativity was controlled by including only 
those born within continenzal United States, 
for the conditions by which the foreign-born 
attain eminence may, and very probably do, 
differ considerably from those for the native. 
Furthermore, difficulties would be encoun- 
tered in any attempt to classify the foreign- 
born by level of social origin. It would have 


been highly desirable to control race 
throughout the study for similar reasons. 
However, it was impossible to identify race 
on the basis of the information given. Proba- 
bly the proportion of races other than white 
is so small that no serious bias is introduced. 
These limitations reduced the universe 


_ from approximately 26,000 to 15,000. As the 


sampling in the study would deal with a 
finite universe (native males included in the 
particular volume), the criterion of repre- 
sentatives was met by numbering eligible 
individuals alphabetically and drawing a 
sample with Tippett’s numbers.” On this 
basis, 1,000 cases were selected, roughly a 7 
per cent sample. 

To those included in the sample for whom 
‘complete information was not given (276) in- 
quiries regarding occupation of father were 
mailed. It was impossible to follow up all 
cases, aS seven years had intervened since 
publication, and current mailing addresses 
could not be obtained. For 154 inquiries, the 
return was 79. Hence the number of cases _ 
without complete information was reduced 
to 197. 

Complete information was obtained for 
803 individuals, or 80 per cent of the sample 
originally drawn. It is important to deter- 
mine as nearly as possible whether the 
sample is seriously biased by lack of com- 
plete data for the remainder. Some indica- 
tion that this is not the case is shown by a 
comparison, with reference to certain demo- 
graphic characteristics, of the cases for 
which father’s occupation was given in the 
publication with those responding and with 
those not responding to the follow-up (see 
Table 1). 

There remains the possibility that those 
of a higher level of origin would more fre- 
quently list the occupation of their father 
than individuals of a lower level of origin. 
However, a comparison of the distributions 


.of the two groups by levels of origin shows 


7“Tracts for: Computers,” No. XV, ed. Karl 
Pearson, Random Sampling Numbers arranged by 
L. H. C. Tippett (London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1927). 
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that the differences are small and well with- 
in the range of sampling variation. 

Base population.—Since the mean age of 
the sample was fifty-five in 1943, a rough ap- 
proximation to the occupational distribution 
of men in the generation of the fathers of the 
sample group was obtained from the Twelfth 
Census of the United States (1900). The num- 
ber of males over sixteen years of age by 
specific occupations was summed for those 

` states composing the eastern United States 
as defined in Who’s Who in the East: Con- 


only for the East, ratios could be calculated 
only for nonmigrants (572). It would have 
been desirable to obtain a population base 
for the computation of ratios for migrants. 
However, it was impossible to do so because 
it cannot be assumed (1) that the migrants 
were drawn from all states in proportion to 
the population; (2) that there were no dif- 
ferences by level of social origin in the geo- 
graphic origin of migrants; or (3) that there 
were no differences by field of attainment in 
the geographic origin of migrants. 


TABLE 1 


SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE, BY TYPE 
OF INFORMATION ON FATHER’S OCCUPATION 











CHARACTERISTIC 


Per cent migrants........... 0... cee eee 
Per cent with some college education....... 
Average age (1943)..... 0... cect eee 
` Average age at first marriage.............. 
Per cent married...............0000 ese ee 
Number of cases... a, annu 0000. :ce eevee 


FATHER’S OCCUPA- 





TION KNOWN FatHer’s 
ALL Occupa- 
CASES | Given in | Obtained by] p 70% 
Publica- Corre- NENQWS 
~tion spondence 
28.8 28.7 30.0 27.9 
93.4 93.4 93.1 92.0 
55.1 54.7 55.8 55.1 
29.7 29.7 28.2 30.2 
89.6 89.6 89.4 90.3 |. 
803 124 79 197 








necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

The specific occupations were grouped in 
such a way that they would conform, as 
nearly as possible to the socioeconomic 
groupings of Edwards. In the professional, 
the merchant and managerial, the clerical, 
and the laboring socioeconomic groups the 
conformity is close. However, in the case of 
agriculture the base obtained includes la- 
borers as well as owners. Although the base 
populations provide only an approximation 


to the socioeconomic distribution Qf the ac- ` 


tual parental generation, the degree of error 
is probably not great enough to. vitiate 
broad .comparisons. 

Since the base population was obtained 


A population base for the specific reli- 
gious denominations was obtained from the 
tables of Religious Bodies.2 The number of 
male members as of 1936 reported by the 
individual churches of the specified denomi- 
nations for the states of the East was com- 
piled. The data were for a period approxi- 
mately seven yearsefore the publication of 
Who’s Who in the East, but it is assumed 
that changes in the number of denomina- 
tional affiliates during the intervening years 
will not seriously distort comparisons. How- 
ever, it must be recognized that differences 
in the manner of reporting by the individual 
churches and differences in the criteria for 
membership in the different denominations 
exist. 


8 Religious Bodies (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of 
the Census, 1936), Vol. II. 
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RESULTS 


The present study was sc designed that 
the data procured would provide a basis for 
the confirmation or denial of the initial hy- 
potheses. 

The first hypothesis: the lower the level of 
origin of the individual, the smaller is the 
probability that he will attain eminence. 

The nonmigrants (572) were classified ac- 
cording to level of origin in terms of the 
father’s occupation. Table 2 shows the num- 


TABLE 2 


SAMPLE OF NATIVE MALES CLASSIFIED 
BY FATHER’S OCCUFATION PER 
100,000 MALES IN BROAD OCCUPA- 
TION GROUPS IN 1900 
Sample Cases 


per 100,000 
Father’s Occupation Base Population 
Professional... .............04 73.5 
BusinesS........ 0.00 e cee eee 38.0 
Clerical. peee sep does ats 4.9 
Tabore 5 oy feigk conta e en 1.2 
Agricultural...............4. 4.2 


ber of men of eminence by level of origin per 
100,000 males in the corresponding base 
population (i.e., males in broad occupation 
groups in 1900). 

It will be noted that the ratio of men of 
eminence to the base population shows a 
consistent decrease as the level of origin 
declines. The ratio of men of eminence 
whose origin as measured by father’s occu- 
pation was the professional stratum was 
twice the ratio of those who came from the 
business stratum, fifteen times the ratio of 
eminent men-from the clerical stratum, and 
nearly seventy-five times the ratio of those 
from the labor stratum. 

The above comparison excludes the agri- 
cultural group whose position in a primarily 


urban system of stratification is extremely _ 


difficult to determine. As previously noted, 
the category includes agricultural laborers 
and tenants as well as owners and managers, 
hence, all strata of the rural system of strati- 
fication. In terms of the ratio of eminent 
men to the base population, the agricultural 
group apparently falls between the clerical 


and the labor strata of the urban system of 
stratification. 

The findings confirm the first hypothesis. 
Those individuals whose level of origin is 
low are less likely to attain eminence. 

The hypothesis of Schneider that the 
level of origin is associated with the field in 
which eminence is attained is verified by the 
present study. This is shown in Table 3, 
which presents the divergency of observed 
from expected cases for the cross-classifica- 
tion of origin by field of attainment. The fol- 
lowing points are worth noting: (1) In the 
arts and medicine there is a consistent de- 
crease in the ratio of actual to expected fre- 
quencies as the level of origin declines. 
(2) Twice the expected number of individu- 
als of the clerical and labor strata attained’ 
eminence in the clergy, fewer than would be 
expected from the business group. (3) Con- 
siderably more individuals from the agricul- 
tural group attained eminence in education 
than would be expected on the basis of mar- 
ginal totals. (4) More individuals who be- 
came eminent in business originated in the 
business stratum than would be expected on 
a chance basis; this reflects the effect of oc- 
cupationa] inheritance. 

Occupational inheritance was analyzed 
for specific professional fields, those in which 
the father was in medicine, education, law, 
engineering, or the clergy. Of those sons 
whose fathers were engaged in the specified 
occupations (233), 35 per cent experienced 
direct occupational inheritance; 91 per cent 
entered either the same or another profes- 
sion. 

The second hypothesis: the individuals of a 
lower level of origin who attain eminence will 
do so most frequently in fields requiring the 
last formal educational training. 

In the arts and business, 24 per cent of 
the eminent had no training beyond the sec- 
ondary level; in the army, the clergy, educa- 
tion, engineering, law, and medicine, only 2 
per cent lacked some college training. With 
this dichotomy of fields, the distribution of 
individuals of specified levels of origin is 
shown in Table 4. 
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It will be noted that in the case of emi- 
nent men in business, the hypothesis is con- 
firmed; that is, in general, a higher propor- 
tion of those of lower levels of origin who at- 
tained eminence did so in business. The high 
proportion who originated in the business 
stratum may be explained by occupational 
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scholarships, cost of specialized training, 
proximity to facilities for training, period of 
financial dependency, ete. 

The third hypothesis: the ratios of eminent 
persons to the general church membership 
varies directly with the socioeconomic level of 
the several denominations. 


TABLE 3 


RATIO OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED (INDEPENDENCE) FREQUENCIES FOR CASES 
CROSS-CLASSIFIED BY FATHER’S OCCUPATION AND FIELD OF ATTAINMENT 



































FIELD oF ATTAINMENT 
FATHER’S TOTAL 
OCCUPATION CASES 
Arts Business Clergy | Education Law Medicine 
Professional...... 1.48 0.61 1.14 0.95 1.31 1.11 283 
Business......... 0.87 1.50 0.47 0.80 0.66 1.08 272 
Clerical and labor. 0.71 1.15 2,00 0.95 0.86 | 0.82 107 
Agricultural. ..... 0.35 0.61 0.98 1.68 1.21 0.72 109 
Total cases.../ 101 219 36 219 117 79 771. 
TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMINENT MEN BY FATHER’S OCCUPATION 
AND SELECTED FIELDS OF EMINENCE 








Per Cent py FIELD or EMINENCE 
FATHER’S NUMBER 
OCCUPATION oF CASES 
A Other AIl 
Arts | Business | yields | Fields 
Professional........ 18 10 72 100 301 
Business........... 11 32 57 100 279 
Clerical. ..... osen 10 26 64 100 42 
Labor: siriane Tangsi 9 66 100 67 
Agricultural. ....... 4 14 82 100 114 
Alb levels........... 13 20 67 100 803 





inheritance. However, in the arts, the oppo- 
site is found; there is a consistent decrease 
with declining levels of origin in the propor- 
tion of thosé attaining eminence who did so 
in the arts. Fhus, the second ay porii] is 
only partially confirmed. 

Formal education, measured in terms of 
degrees granted by institutions of higher 
learning, is but one essential to tHe attain- 
ment of eminence. Many other factors oper- 
ate which are not revealed and whose influ- 
ence cannot be measured—availability of 


The number of eminent men belonging to 
specified denomina<ions per 10,000 base pop- - 
ulation (number of male affiliates in 1936) is 
shown in Table 5. The ratios for the Congre- 
gational, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and 
Unitarian denominations, whose members 
are generally considered of the higher socio- 
economic strata,® are considerably higher 
than are those for the Baptist, Methodist, . 


3 Liston Pope, ‘Religion and the Class Struc- 
ture,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. CCLVI (March, 1948). 
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and Roman Catholic denominations. 
Though the base populations for specific de- 
nominations are such that precise compari- 
sons cannot be made, nevertheless, the dif- 
ference in ratios confirms the hypothesis. 


TABLE 5 


SAMPLE CASES PER 13,000 
MALE CHURCH MEMBERS 
IN 1936, BY DENOMINA- 
TIONS 


Sampe Cases for 


Denomination 10,000 Members 


Unitarian. ......... 20 
Congregational..... 4 
Episcopalian........ 4 
Presbyterian........ 4 
Baptist............ 1 
Methodist.......... 1 


Roman Catholic..... 0.1 

The extremely high ratio for the Uni- 
tarians is challenging. The ratio is seven 
times those for the other three denomina- 
tions whose members manifest the charac- 
teristics of the upper socioeconomic strata. 
This difference probably cannot be ex- 
plained by socioeconomic factors alone. The 
ratios are not related to the origin, by de- 
nomination, of eminent men; rather, they 
reflect the extent to which eminent men are 
affiliated with specified denominations. It is 
quite possible that the high ratios reflect in 
part the tendency of mature individuals to 
leave the family church for such reasons-as 
prestige. 

The fourth hypothesis: the patterns of al- 
tainment of eminence by socioeconomic origin 
exhibited by migrants to an area and the na- 
tives will differ because of selective factors in 
migration. a i 

The small number of migrants (231) im- 
posed limitations on the manipulation of 
data. Thus, it was impossible to control cer- 
tain factors in an attempt to determine the 
nature of the selective factors. Nevertheless, 
the observed differences between migrants 
and nonmigrants are suggestive. 

By field of attainment, the observed num- 
ber of migrants exceeded the expected num- 
ber particularly in education, the army, and 
the arts. This may be partially explained by 


the presence of many educational institu- 
tions in the East, the location of West Point, 
Annapolis, and the Capital, and the domi- 
nance of New York City in the arts. By level 
of origin, the observed number of migrants 
from the agricultural group was nearly twice 
that expected on the basis of marginal 
totals. 

Over half of the migrants from the agri- 
cultural group attained eminence in educa- 
tion, while nearly two-fifths of all migrants 
who became eminent in education were of 
agricultural origin. Inspection of the cases of 
individual migrants of agricultural origin in 
education revealed that a number are in 
academic disciplines related to agriculture or 
in the extension service. 

These findings suggest that further study 


of the patterns of attaining eminence for mi- 


grants and natives is warranted. 


RESULTS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The data verify the basic hypothesis of 
this study, namely, the lower the level of 
origin of an individual, the smaller is the 
probability that he will attain eminence. In 
the United States in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, the socioeconomic group engaged in 
professional pursuits constituted the upper 
stratum. The rate at which it produced men 
of eminence was twice that of any other 
group. 

Recently the distribution of the popula- 
tion by socioeconomic groups has been 
changing. The professional group has in- 
creased while the agricultural has decreased. 
Within the labor stratum, the proportion of 
skilled workmen has increased; of the un- 
skilled, decreased. If the rates at which the 
various occupation groups produce eminent 
men were to remain constant, the frequency 
of men of eminence within the tot&l popula- ` 
tion would be greatly increased. 

As eminence is a matter of recognition by 
contemporaries or by posterity, it is con- 
ceivable thaf the frequency of men so recog- 
nized will increase with accompanying in- 
creases in the scopeof communication.On the 
other hand, it is quite possible that thé crite- 
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ria of recognition will so change that the fre- 
quency of the eminent will decrease. For ex- 
ample, educational status is apparently one 
criterion of eminence. As the educational 
level of the population as a whole increases, 
the attainment of eminence on the basis of 
educational achievement may become more 
difficult. 

As the temporal element was held con- 
stant in the present study, there is no indica- 
tion of trends. Nevertheless, the association 
of levels of origin and the attainment of emi- 

‘nence might be expected to continue. 

The relationship of level of origin and the 
field in which eminence is attained which is 
documented in this study verifies the hy- 


pothesis and conclusion of Schneider that 
the kind of eminence a person is likely to 
achieve is limited by his social origin. This in 
turn is apparently associated with opportu- 
nity, for example, formal educaticn. Possi- 
bly, with the extension of such opportuni- 
ties to individuals of lower socioeconomic 
levels, the intensity of the association of 
level of origin and the attainment of emi- 
nence will diminish. That it will disappear 
entirely seems unlikely, however, for there 
remain socioeconomic differences in home 
environment, patterns of association, and 
basic values and attitudes. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Soviet regime came to power in 1917 with a program of improving the opportunities for occupational 
success of the former “exploited” class at the expense of the former “exploiting” class. At first, sociocultural 
factors inherited from pre-Revolutionary society, together with functional imperatives of the new society, 
largely defeated efforts toward this goal. Later, upon industrialization, the need for nonmanual specialists 
was so great as to reduce differences in opportunities, but the descendants of the former ‘‘exploiting” classes 
continued to enjoy greater chances of getting nonmanual occupations. 


According to the ideology proclaimed by 
the Bolshevik party before and after its ac- 
cession to power in Russia in November, 
1917, societies were divided into two groups: 
“exploiters” and “exploited” or “expropria- 
tors” and “expropriated.” The “exploiters” 
were the upper classes, by and large the non- 
manual workers (and nonworkers) who 
lived on “unearned income” derived from 
the ownership and control of the means of 
production with a monopoly of privilege, 
particularly of access into their own group. 
The “exploited” were, in the original Marx- 
ist theory, the urban proletariat, but in the 
Leninist revision the poor and, for many pur- 
poses, the middle peasants were conceived of 
as a rural equivalent of the proletariat, even 
though they owned capital in land and 
tools.? One of the major immediate goals of 
the Revolution was the improvement of the 
life-chances of the oppressed classes at the 


1 The author is indebted to the Russian Research 
Center for the support which made this study pos- 
sible, and to many of his colleagues there for sug- 
gestions which have greatly improved it. The valu- 
able assistance of Alex Inkeles and David B. 
Gleicher must especially be acknowledged. The re- 
search was sponsored in part by the United States 
Air Force under contract No. AF 33(038)-12909, 
monitored by the Air University Human Re- 
sources Research Institute. 

2? Handicraftsmen not employing the labor of 
others occupied a similarly ambiguous position and 
were also considered workers. In both cases the 
wealthier proprietors were classed together with the 
exploiters. For a general review of the Soviet stand 
in these matters, see G. Glezerman, Likvidatsiia 
Eksploatatorskikk Klassov i Preodelenie Klassovykh 
Razlichit v SSSR (Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo 
Politicheskoi Literatury, 1949), pp. 56 ff., 94 ff. 
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expense of the “expropriators.” Workers 
and peasants were to have new and greater 
opportunities for becoming members of the 
new dominant class, while the old ruling 
class was to lose its privileges. This goal was 
expressed in such slogans as “the expropria~ 
tion of the expropriators” and “‘the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” as well as in the line 
of the old Communist International hymn, 
“Those who were nothing shall become 
everything.” 

From the earliest years of its power, the 
Soviet regime attempted to make room at 
the top for the “oppressed” by destroying 
the foundations which supported (or which 
could, in the future, support) the status of 
members of what it considered to be the 
“former exploiting classes” and the means 
by which they were able to transmit this 
status to their children. Productive private 
property as well as ranks and titles of vir- 
tually all forms were abolished, so that aris- 
tocrats, owners, and employees were often 
made dependent for their livelihood on an 
openly hostile government. Being left with- 
out work or other source of income, they 
were then also subject to the labor conscrip- 
tion which was universal until 1922. Land- 
owners or wealthy peasants were for a while 
deprived of all land in excess of what they 
could cultivate themselves. Inheritance was 
abolished, and savings were virtually con- 
fiscated. Returns from investments were 
either annulled or liquidated by nationaliza- 
tion of property without compensation. The 
“exploiters” were deprived of the right to 
vote or hold office, and entrance into the 
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«Communist party—from the beginning, the 
dominant political force—was made more 
difficult for them and their children than for 
workers and peasants and their children. 


“‘Nontoilers” were put in lower ration cate- 


gories. Free education at all levels—an early 
measure which tended to equalize an ad- 
vantage previously enjoyed by the wealthier 
classes—was supplemented by priority in 
admission to educational institutions for 
members of the proletariat and peasantry, 
and then replaced by special tuition fees 
fevied on students from the “hostile” 
classes.’ 

It seems inevitable that such drastic 
measures would have some effect in displac- 
ing members of the former upper classes. 
But to fill the vacancies thus created, as well 
as the new ones which came into being in the 
course of industrialization and economic ex- 
pansion, was a problem of a different order, 
~ one which there are good reasons to believe 
‘would not be so amenable to legislative solu- 
tion. When the Bolsheviks attained power, 
they faced a situation not unlike that faced 
by the occupying powers in Germany after 
World War II: most of the intellectual and 
administrative specialists were considered 
tainted by their support of a hostile form of 
society and hence not usable by the new 
regime; yet, if this new regime was to main- 
tain control of a functioning society, it 
needed people to do the kind of work that 
those specialists had been doing. The prob- 
lem was difficult enough for the occupying 
powers to handle, but Russia of 1917, unlike 
Germany of 1945, was a culturally undevel- 


oped country, in which more than two-- 


thirds of the population were illiterate.* 
_ Moreover, the Bolshevik ideology de- 
. manded, in effect, mobility from manual 
into nonmanual occupations, a relatively 
uncommofi phenomenon. It is uncommon 


3See especially James H. Meisel and Edward 
S. Kozera (eds.), Materials for the Study of the 
Soviet System (Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr 
Publishing Co., 1950), pp. 14-123. 


4Bol’shaia  Sovetskaia LEntsiklopedita—Soiuz 
Sovetskikh Sotsailisticheskikh Respublik (Moscow: 
Oziz SSSR, 1947), pp. 1245-46. © 


partly because to become a nonmanual 
worker requires financial resources, but a 
Soviet regime could provide them to those 
whom it wished to have them. However, it 
also requires the possession of certain ‘“‘cul- 
tural facilities,” of which strong motivation 
for a nonmanual job and for the education 
which usually precedes it and easy familiar- 
itv with a particular version of the written 
and spoken language are only the most ob- 
vious. These crientations and skills result 
from a fairly long period of socialization in 
an environment which favors their learning, 
and consequently they cannot easily be 
changed by fiat. It is the members of worker 
and farmer families in American society’ and 
presumably of worker and peasant families 
in Soviet society who would be least likely to 
manifest these traits. 

And so the question arises: How success- 
ful was the Soviet regime in inducing the 
proletariat and peasantry to rise from hand 
work to head work in the face of opposing 
sociocultural elements inherited from pre- 
Revolutionary and of functional imperatives 
of post-Revolutionary Russian society? The 
question must be asked for two groups of 
people at two times: the proletarians and 
peasants, who were themselves gainfully oc- 
cupied at the outbreak of the Revolution 
and whose opportunities for mobility would 
come during the years of “reconstruction” 
that immediately followed the Revolution; 
and their children, whose opportunities for 
mobility would be more likely to come in the 
course of the collectivization and indus- 
trialization of the Five-Year Plans. 


MOBILITY IN THE 1920'S 


The distribution of the responses of a 
group of Soviet D.P.’s® to questions about 


5 Natalie Rogoff, “Recent Trends in Urban Occu- 
pational Mobility,’’ in Paul K. Hatt and Albert J. 
Reiss, Jr. (eds.), Reader in Urban Sociology (Glen- 
coe, Il.: Free Press, 1951), pp. 413-14. 


£ Responses to written questionnaires were col- 
lected from 2,725 Soviet displaced persons and 
refugees in western Europe and the United States 
during 1950-51. There was no illusion that the 
sample was representative of the Soviet population; 
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their fathers’ pre- and ‘post-Revolutionary | 


occupational statuses is presented in Table 
1. The table shows that the chances of the 
father who had been “exploited” before the 
Revolution of becoming a nonmanual 
worker, were only one-seventh as good as 
those of the former “exploiter.” Further- 
more, of the 102 “exploited” who did be- 
come nonmanual workers, only 16.7 per cent 
' became members of the intelligentsia or the 
party-Soviet apparatus, compared to 47.3 


noncaste society in which iek are incen- 
tives for manual workers to take nonmanual 
jobs, some of them may be expected to. be 

mobile, even without the assistance of a 
friendly. government and despite the bar- 
riers imposed by differential socialization. 
A study made in 1933-34 of a roughly com- 
parable sample of Americans shows, for ex- 
ample, that persons who began their occupa- 
tional careers as manual workers had more 
than one-third as good a chance of becoming . 




















TABLE 1 
MOBILITY OF FATHERS AFTER THE REVOLUTION* 
FATHER’S Post-REVOLUTIONARY OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
FATHER’S PRE- : i; 
i aa Nonmanual Workers _ Toilers Total 
Sratus 
No. | Per Cent} No. | Per Cent] No. Per Cent 
“Exploiters”...| 607 | 86.1 | 98 | 13.9 |. 705 | 100.0 
“Exploited”....| 102 12.1 738 87.9 840 100.0 
Total...... 709 45.9 836 54.1 | 1,545 | 100.0 


* “After the Revolution” refers to 1917-29. “Exploiters”” include the artistocracy, 
intelligentsia, landown2rs, officials of the Tsarist civil service, and army, merchants, an 
clergymen; ‘ ‘exploited ” include works, handicraftsmen, and poor and middle peasants. 
“Nonmanual workers’ include members of the a apparatus, intelligentsia, and 


employees; “‘toilers’’ include workers, handicra: 


per cent of the “exploiters.” This hardly 


suggests that the Soviet regime had given 


the “exploited” equality of opportunity for 
occupational success, or even opportunities 
which were substantially better than they 
might otherwise have been.’ After all, in any 


yet, in view of the scarcity of other data, it would be 
unwise simply to ignore these people. The type. of 


information that only they could supply and the ` 


hypotheses that it and they might suggest could be 
properly used by checking them, as is done here, 
against what is known about social systems in 


general and about the Soviet social system in par- 


ticular. 

Limitaticns of space prevent a full explanation 
here of the methodological problems connected with 
the interpretation and classification of the responses. 
However, interested readers may request from the 
author a ‘‘methodological appendix’’ in which these 
problems are fully elaborated. 


. 7 Of course, certain kinds of mobility, such as that 
of a peasant to worker status, do not appear in the 
above and following tables, since this study is 


tsmen, and poor and middle peasants, 


nonmanual workers as those who began as ` 
nonmanual workers (Table 2). 

A major objection may, however, be of- 
fered to such data, derived as they are from 
disaffected members of Soviet society. The 
children of fathers who were successful in 
making the move from exploited to non- 
manual status were perhaps not inclined to 
have been disaffected; if so, they would be 
underrepresented in the sample. To test this 
objection would require comparison of the 
rate of mobility of the formerly. exploited 
fathers in-the sample with the rate of mobil- 
ity among the parent-population from which 
these fathers have been drawn. While pre- 
cise information is not available, some re- 
vealing estimates can be made which will 
supply a rough answer to the question, 
“How much mobility is 12.1 per cent?” 


exclusively of movement. from manual to non- 
manual occupations. 


a nAA 
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It is not to be expected that all the for- 
merly exploited could become nonmanual 
workers. Specialization of economic function 
necessitates the co-ordination of operations, 
and if production is to be at least efficient 
enough to keep the society going, there must 
be more people performing the direct and 
relatively simple manual-productive opera- 
tions than doing the co-ordinating or per- 
forming tasks demanding a relatively high 
order of mental skill. The occupational-class 
structure in a functionally specialized so- 
clety—as both pre- and post-Revolutionary 
Russia were, to a large extent—assumes the 


11.1 per cent of the formerly exploited toilers 
in that population (2,250,000 out of 20,250,- 
000) could have been mobile. The exploited 
fathers of the sample show an even higher 
mobility rate, 12.1 per cent, but this ought 
not be taken as more than an accident of 
sampling. The mobility rate in samples of 
the same size might be expected (at a confi- 
dence level of 0.01) to fall as low as 9.6 per 
cent. Even then, when one reflects upon the 
meaning of the maximum rate, it seems vir- 
tually certain that the sample is not under- 
representative of formerly exploited mobile 
fathers. However, while such fathers may 


TABLE 2 
MOBILITY IN AN AMERICAN SAMPLE, 1933-34* 








REGULAR OCCUPATION 











Frast PERMA- 
NENT Jos (Hane Nonmanual 
MONTHS OR 
LONGER} 
No. | Per Cent 

Nonmanual..,.} 272 73.9 
Manual........ 214 26.4 

Total...... 486 41.2 














TOTAL 
Manual 
No. | Per Cent} No. Per Cent 
96 26.1 368 100.0 
597 73.6 Bil 100.0 
693 58.8 |1,179 100.0 








* Percy E. Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson, Occupational Mobility in an American 
Community (Stanford University, Calit.: Stanford University Press, 1937), p. 95. 


familiar pyramidal shape. It is therefore in- 
conceivable for the exploited (toilers) and 
the exploiters (nonmanual workers) to have 
exchanged statuses after the Revolution, for 
that would mean turning upside down the 
occupational pyramid of the parent-popula- 
tion from which the fathers have been 
drawn’ and having, consequently, more than 
four times as many nonmanual workers as 
toilers. In short, the structure of a function- 
ally specialized society sets a limit upon the 
rate of mobility which can be attained with- 
in a single yeneration. Since only 2,250,000 
men in the parent-population held nonman- 
ual jobs after the Revolution, a maximum of 


8 This parent-population consists of the married 
males enumerated in the 1926 census who were 
engaged in the occupations specified in Table 1. 
The precise method of construction is set forth in 
the appendix referred to in n. 1. 


not be underrepresented, it may be that 
formerly exploiting fathers are greatly over- 
represented, so that the difference in occupa- 
tional opportunities shown in the sample is 
exaggerated. To clear up any doubt on this 
score, the investigation will be pursued into 
a study of such pertinent statistics as can be ,/ 
found, in order tp make an estimate of the 
actual origins of nonmanual workers after 
the Revolution. 

It is clear that Communist leadership rec- 
ognized the problem of the available sources 
of skilled intellectual labor and that it was 
much less reluctant to resolve the dilemma 
by using pre-Revolutionary specialists than 
is generally thought. The program of the 
party adopted at its Eighth Congress in 
1919 declared that 


for the development of productive forces, the 
immediate . . . and full utilization of all special- 
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ists in science and technology left to us by 
capitalism is necessary, in spite of the fact that 
the majority of [them] are inevitably imbued 
with bourgeois ideas and habits... .The 
Party ... will carry on a merciless struggle 
against the pseudo-radical, but in reality, 
ignorant and conceited opinion that the work- 
ing class can overcome capitalism and the 
bourgeois order without the aid of bourgeois 
specialists.’ 


Lenin put the matter even more squarely 
when he told the party congress of the fol- 
lowing year, “We must rule with the help of 
those who come from that very class which 
we have overthrown.”!° After such forth- 
right statements, it was no surprise that 
many former military officers, engineers, 
factory managers and owners, and agricul- 
tural and other specialists were permitted to 
return to their old jobs, though under a 
watchful political eye." 

Each time a nonmanual position was 
filled by a member of the formerly exploiting 
classes, it obviously reduced chances of mo- 
bility for the formerly exploited. Yet, at the 
same time, the Soviet regime attempted to 
devise means whereby the adult members of 
its favored classes could move into vacant 
nonmanual positions. The two main devices 
were the “workers faculties” and promotion 
from the ranks. The workers’ faculties— 
rabochii fakultet, usually ebbreviated to 
rabfak—were established in 19192 for the 


9 Meisel and Kozera, op. cit., pp. 114-15. 


10V, I. Lenin, Sochinentia, XXX (4th ed.; 
Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoi Litera- 
tury, 1950), 428. 


u D. Fedotoff White, The Growth of the Red Army 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1944), 
pp. 37, 51-54; Gregory Bienstock, Solomon M. 
Schwarz, and Aaron Yugow, Management in Russian 
Industry and Agricullure (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944), p. 104; Sir John Maynard, 
Russia in Flax (New York: Macmillan Co., 1950), 
p. 261; Maurice Dobb, Soviet Economic Develop- 
meni since 1917 (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1948), p. 112; “Ob Uchete i Mobilizatsit Spetsialistov 
Sel’skogo Khoziastva,” Sobranie Uzakonenii i Ras- 
poriazhenii Rabochego i KresVianskogo Pravitel’stva, 
No. 2 (January 30, 1919), art. 28. 


£ The original decree and some of the important 
amendments may be found in S. N. Shishkin, Prava 


purpose of giving adult workers and peas- 
ants (as well as party members) the oppor- 
tunity, supposedly denied to them previous- 
ly, of preparing themselves for a college edu- 
cation. Graduates of the rabfaks were auto- 
matically admitted to higher educational in- 
stitutions, without having to take entrance 
examinations. Furthermore, unlike all other 
applicants, they did not have to undergo’ 
“verification of class position” (Rlassovaia 
proverka). Ironically, persons of “unfavor- 
able” origin were thus enabled to use the 
rabfak to their own advantage: by taking 
manual employment for a brief period, they 
might enter the rabfak as “workers” and 
thereafter be relatively sure of completing 
their higher education. That this was done 
is confirmed not only by oral interviews with 
D.P.’s but also by official sources.¥ In any 
case, not more than 100,000 persons could 
have graduated from the rabfaks between 
1920 and 19284—about 4 per cent of the 
total number of post-Revolutionary non- 
manual workers in the parent-population. 
Of greater importance than the rabfaks was 
the more nearly “purely ideological” system 
of vydvizhenchestvo—promotion from the 
ranks, primarily of persons without special- 
ized education. Soviet sources reveal that 
this institution did not live up to the high 
hopes placed in it. Not only was the number 
of vydvizhentsy, as beneficiaries of the system 
were called, considered “extremely insig- 
nificant” as of 1929, but many of those pro- 
moted were not “genuine” workers and 
peasants, while others who were promoted 
soon returned, or were returned, to their’ 
former jobs. Nevertheless, in 1929-30, 
about 22 per cent of all “industrial special- 


Uchashchikhsia i Uchashchikk (Moscow: Turidiches- 
koe Izdatel’stvo NKIu, 1925), pp. 45, 55-63, 113-25. 


18“Tsirkuliarnoe Pismo VTsSPS?’ May 15, 
1924, in Shishkin, op. cit., p. 55. 


H Statisticheskiz Spravochnik SSSR za 1928 
(Moscow: Statisticheskoe Izdatel’stvo TsSU SSSR, 
1929), p. 8792 


15 G. Nikitskii, “Voprosy Vydvishenchestva,’’ in 
M. Steklov (ed.), Sovetskaia Demokratiia (Moscow: 
Isdanie Zhurnala ‘‘Sovetskoe Stroitel’stvo,’’ 1929), 
pp. 238-44. - 
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ists of higher skill” grades were praktiki— 
i.e., “persons occupying the positions of spe- 
cialists of higher skill [grades] without [hav- 
ing had] the appropriate education.’"* This 
figure may be taken as the upper limit on the 
proportion of vydvizhentsy among such spe- 
cialists at the end of the period under scru- 
tiny. The proportion of vydvizhentsy among 


` , other higher specialists (with the exception 


"of a few types, such as party officials and the 
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manual workers, forming approximately 
half of the total: free professionals and busi- 
ness proprietcrs (over whose composition 
the regime largely forsook control) and non- 
specialist white-collar employees (such as 
secretaries, typists, and clerks, whose jobs 
the regime did not regard as sufficiently 
strategic to staff with vydvizhentsy). 

All in all—and taking into account also 
the fact that the figures from Soviet sources ' 


TABLE 3 


ESTIMATED MOBILITY OF MALE ADULTS AFTER THE REVOLUTION* 
(In Millions) ` 








Post-REVoLUTIONARY OCCUPATIONAL STATUS | 








PrE-REVOLU- 
TIONARY Occura- | Nonmanual Workers Toilers Total 
P TIONAL STATUS 
No Per Cent No. Per Cent No, Per Cent 
“Exploiters” . 1.35 “| 90.0 | 0.15 10.0 1.50 100.0 
“Exploited”... 0.90 ` 4.4 19.35 95.6 20.25 100.0 
Total....... 2.25 10.3 19.50 89.7 21.75 100.0 





* Geog the Revolution” refers to 1926. The status categories correspond to those used in 


Table 1 


highest managerial personnel”) was prob- 
ably no larger, while among middle special- 
ists it may be estimated that the proportion 
was less than half again as large.'® Finally, 
there were probably few'or no vydvizhentsy 
among the three other main types of non- 


16 Plan Obespechenita Narodnogo” Khoziastva 
- SSSR Kadrami Spetsialistov (1929/30—1932/33 gg.) 
(Moscow: Plankhozgiz, 1930); pp. 44, 47. 


1! Dobb, without giving any source for the 
statement, says that ‘at the beginning of the First 
Five Year Plan.. 
higher managerial level were held by persons who 
lacked any specialized technical training” (op. cit., 
p. 258). It is not inconceivable that even some of 
these had ‘held managerial positions before the 
Revolution. 


38 In the first Five-Year Plan, when the ranks of 
middle specialists grew most rapidly, the proportion 
of vydvizkentsy among them was schedufed to be about 
50 per cent higher than among higher specialists 
(Plan Obespecheniia Narodnogo Khoziastve SSSR 
Kadrami Spetsialistoe (1929/30—1 932/33 gg-], pp. . 
55, ee 


. nearly a half of the, posts at the’ 


on the advancement of toilers include some 
persons, for example, women, not in the par- 
ent-population of the present sample—it 
does not seem likely that the proportion of 
pre-Revolutionary exploited among all post- 
Revolutionary nonmanuals exceeded 20 per 
cent; but, to make the maximal allowance 
for error, this proportion will be doubled. 


If 40 per cent of the 2,250,000 post-Revolu- `- 


tionary nonmanyals had been members of 
the exploited classes before the Revolution, 
the distribution of the parent-population 
would be as it is shown in Table 3. 

. _ This table answers the question of sample 
bias. The sample of fathers, rather than 
being biased in the direction of underrepre- 
sentation of mobile persons from the for- 
merly exploited group, is biased in the ap- 
posite direction. Making the most liberal al- 
lowances, 4.4 per cent of the formerly ex- 
ploited in the parent-population were mo- 
bile, as against 12.1 per cent in the sample 
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(C.R. = 6.8)29 And the former exploiters 
certainly did have at least seven times better 
chances of becoming nonmanual workers 
than did the formerly exploited.” The rela- 
tive sociocultural disadvantages of the Rus- 
sian toiler were apparently too great for the 
Soviet regime to overcome to any substan- 
tial extent in the dozen years after the Revo- 
lution. 
MOBILITY IN THE 1930’s 


It may still be true, though, that persons 
from the formerly exploited class were not 
able to obtain a high rate of mobility until 
after 1929. In the first place, even as late as 
1926, nearly half the population was illiter- 
ate; by 1939, however, this had been re- 
duced to one-fifth.” Furthermore, as Lenin 
had said, “not weeks, but long months and 
years, are needed for a new social class, and a 
hitherto persecuted class at that, one 
crushed by poverty and ignorance, to fa- 
miliarize itself with its new position, to 
orient itself, to get its work going, to bring 
forth its organizers.’ And it was not until 
1931 that Stalin announced: “Our country 
has entered a phase of development in which 
the working class must create its own indus- 
trial and technical intelligentsia.’”’ For this 
was the era of the Five-Year Plans, com- 
pared to which the previous decade had been 
relatively economically stable. Industriali- 
zation and agricultural collectivization were 
now under way on a vast scale, creating a 
great demand for intellectual specialists of 
all kinds.*4 The growth of opportunities may 

19 Although the problem cannot be discussed 
here, it is worth while pointing out that this upsets 
some a priori notions of the motives for disaffection. 

20 Table 3 shows an opportunity ratio of 20 to 1, 
but this ratio would have been lower (though not 
lower than it is In the sample) had “wealthy peas- 
ant” been included as an “‘exploiter”’ origin. That 
status was omitted, however, because of the am- 
biguity of its standing after the Revolution. Further 
details are given in the appendix mentioned in n. 6. 
Pe 2 Bol’shaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia, pp. 1245- 

2 Sochinentia, XXII (3d ed.; Partizdat TsK 

VEPI[b}, 1935), 457. 

3). Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Moscow: 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1940), p. 378. 
(Italics supplied.) 


. fathers’ 


be illustrated by comparing the maximum 
mobility rates of the earlier and later parent- 
populations. It has already been pointed out 
that, at most, 11.1 per cent of the pre-Revo- 
lutionary exploited toilers could have be- 
come nonmanual workers after the Revolu- 
tion. If, similarly, all the 14,000,000 non- 
manual workers in the 1939 labor force came 
from the 61,750,000 persons of post-Revolu- 
tionary toiler background in the labor 
force,” 22.7 per cent of the latter would have 
been mobile. 

The distribution of the respondents them- 
selves, classified by their employment in 
steady jobs in the late 1930’s and their 
post-Revolutionary occupational 
status,” is presented in Table 4. The chances 
for persons of toiler origin to achieve occupa- 
tional success appear, indeed,. to have in- 
creased; and, although those who did so are 
again overrepresented—since the hypotheti- 
cal maximum rate of mobility was only 22.7 
per cent?’—it seems likely, in view of the 


24 Alexander Baykov, The Development of the 
Soviet Economic System (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1948), pp. 213-21; Alex Inkeles, ‘Social Stratifica- 
tion and Mobility in the Soviet Union, 1940-1950,” 
American Sociological Review, XV (1950), 468. 

% This includes all gainfully occupied males and 
females other than forced laborers (who have been 


‘omitted throughout) (see appendix). It would make 


little difference if pre-Revolutionary origins were 
used instead of post-Revolutionary, since, as Table 3 
reveals, not more than 5 per cent of the fathers 
changed their status. Use of post-Revolutionary 
origins makes it far easier to estimate the origins of 
the members of the labor force. 


2 See n. 25. If pre-Revolutionary origins had 
been used, the rate of mobility for children of the 
exploited would have been 33.0 per cent, and 83.6 
per cent of the children of the exploiters would be 
shown as nonmanual workers. 


27 The respondents are, on the average, probably 
younger than the parent- -population; the median 
age in 1939 of those of toiler origin was 26.1 years, 
while the median age of the entire Soviet popula- 
tion (not only the labor force) 15 years of age and 
over, excluding students, was about 32.4 years in 
1939 (Frank Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet 
Union [Geneva: League of Nations, 1946], p. 143; 
Bol’shaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia, pp. 1225, 1228, 
1233). It would be expected that, if anything, young- 
er people, having had less time to work themselves 
up in the occupational hierarchy, would be less 
mobile than the older. 
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` economic growth referred to, that some of 
this increase represents a rea] improvement 
in opportunities. In the absence of even such 
fragmentary data as were used previously, 
it is impossible to estimate what the actual 
rete of mobility might have been. But the 
chances for occupational success of persons 
of nonmanual origin continued, at least in 
the sample, to be as good as they had been 
in the 1920’s. The relationship between such 
persons in the earlier sample and the parent- 
population from which they were drawn 
would not lead to the expectation that they 
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maxed by a law of 1935 that opened higher 
educational institutions on equal terms to all 
who passed the appropriate entrance ex- 
aminations,?® and by the constitution of 
1936, in which provisions discriminating 
against nontoilers no longer appeared.®° 


CONCLUSIONS 
This study indicates that the chances for 


_ occupational success of persons of toiler ori- 


gin ultimately improved, but mot at the ex- 
pense of those of nonmanual origin. After the 
Revolution most of the available specialists 


TABLE 4 


i 
MOBILITY OF THE RESPONDENTS IN THE 1930’s* 








RESPONDENT’S STEADY JOB IN TEE 1930’s 














' FATHER’S Post-RevoLvu- 
Nonmanual 
TIONARY OCCUPATIONAL 
Workers 
Status 
No. Per Cent 
Nonmanual workers...| 367 89.7 
Toilers..........0... 190 29.5 
Total sorrisos 557 52.9 














Toilers Total 
i l 
No. | Per Cent No. Per Cent 
42 10.3 409 100.0 
454 70.5 644 100.0 
496 47.1 |1,053 100.0 








* For some comments on the derivation of this table see the appendix cited in n. 6. 


are overrepresented in the 1930's. There are 
‘also other good reasons for believing that 
their chances for occupational success did 
not, in fact, decline: beginning in the early 
1930’s, the attitudes and regulations dis- 
criminating against persons of “hostile” 
origin were gradually withdrawn. In the 
very speech in which he urged that the work- 
ing class “create its own . . . intelligentsia,” 
Stalin also spoke of the need for a new atti- 
tude: toward the “‘old technical intelligent- 
sia,” one of “attention and solicitude,” and 
added: “It would [now] be stupid and un- 
wise to regard practically every expert and 
engineer of the old school as an undetected 
criminal and wrecker.” Later he said that 
“sons were not responsible for the offences of 
their fathers.”?8 Such statements heralded a 
series of changes in the official attitude, cli- 


2€ Maynard, of. cit., p. 485. 


were those who had held similar jobs before 
the Revolution, and they had to be used, 
whatever their ideological shortcomings. 
Therefore, during this period, despite a rela- 
tively, or even absolutely, depressed stand- 
ard of living, a lowered official and, to some 
extent, unofficial evaluation of their status, 
and numerous legal obstacles which the 
regime placed in their way, these persons 
were able not only to hold their jobs but also 
to maintain the type of sociocultural envi- 
ronment in their homes and, perhaps, the 
informal occupational connections, as well, 


2240 Prieme v Vysshkie Uchebnye Zavedeniia i 
Tekhikumy,’” Sobranie Uzakonenii, No. 1 (January 
14, 1936), art. 2. 


30 Article 135 was most specific; it opened the 
suffrage to all, “irrespective of... social origin, 
property status or past activities.” Many other 
rights and privileges had been tied to the right to 
vote. 
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which- gave their children the same advan- 
tages with regard to status aspirations that 
they themselves had had. At the same time, 
the economy was not growing rapidly 
enough to permit a substantial influx into 
nonmanual jobs of persons from the for- 
merly oppressed, but now favored, classes. 
When the Five-Year Plans were initiated, 
the need for nonmanual specialists was so 
urgent that the ideologically inspired re- 
luctance to use persons of “hostile” origin 
melted away altogether before a competing 
ideological value, that of industrialization; 
and once more, those whose situation pre- 
disposed them toward nonmanual occupa- 
tions were enabled to take them. But the 
number of such persons was now much less 
than the number of specialists needed. The 
remainder had to come from the toiling 
classes, and by the late 1930’s a considerable 
proportion of nonmanual workers must have 
been of toiler origin. 

What that proportion was remains a 
question. In 1936, Stalin asserted that “80 
to 90 per cent of the Soviet intelligentsia are 
people who have come from the working 
class, from the peasantry, or from other, 
strata of the working population.” Apart 


3t Stalin, of. cit., p. 567. 


from the wisdom of taking a. tendentious 
statement at face value, one wonders 
whether this figure does not include persons. 
who “earned” toiler origin by virtue of their 
own activities (e.g., rabfak graduates) or 
who falsified their origin to improve their 
chances for occupational success, a practice 
which oral interviews with the D.P.’s reveal 
to have been quite common. One wonders, 
too, whether the “other strata of the work- 
ing population” might not include what 
Stalin, in the same speech, called the “work- 
ing intelligentsia.” Whatever the case, how- 
ever, and without overlooking the signifi- 


` cance of the presence of a large number of 


mobile people among the nonmanual work- 
ers, it seems certain that the chances of a 
person born to a nonmanual worker father 
to become a nonmanual worker himself con- 
tinued to be higher than those of a person 
born to a toiler father, as is true in other 
industrial societies. 


RUSSIAN RESEARCH CENTER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


2 For a theoretical argument that equality of 
opportunity is never possible in ‘‘an occupationally 
differentiated industrial society [with] a signifi- 
cantly solidary kinship system,” see Talcott Par- 
sons, The Social System (Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 
1951), pp. 159-61. 


TOWARD A SOCIOLOGICAL DEFINITION OF OLD 
AGE: A RESEARCH NOTE 


EDWARD NELSON PALMER 


ABSTRACT 


A statistical procedure for determining the chronological lower limits of sociological old age involves: 
(1) the establishment of norms of adulthood for various social criteria, (2) the determination of the ages 
at which deviations occur. The method will permit an inventory of sociolcgical old age with reference to 
various indicia. It can be employed for the United States as a whole and fo: any subdivision by sex, color, 
occupation, and industry for such factors as labor-force participation, employment status, living arrange- 


ment and income. 


The current terminological] confusion sur- 
rounding the sociological concept of old age 
calls for a functional definition of it. This 
paper proposes a statistical procedure which 
will permit the use of sociological criteria in 
* determining the chronological lower limits 
of old age, sociologically defined.? 

The procedure has two parts and con- 
tains two assumptions: 


Part 1-—The establishment of norms of 


adulthood for various criteria: 

Assumption 1—The norm is established 

on the assumption that adulthood begins in 
' the age group which has at least as large a 
proportion of persons possessing a char- 
acteristic as the proportion of all persons 
possessing it. 
_ Part 2—The determination of the age 
` group at which deviations occur from the 
norms of adulthood established for each 
criterion: 

Assumption 2.—The lower limit of old 
. age is determined on the assumption that 
the aged are a group of adult persons who 
possess certain characteristics which differ 
in degree from other classes of adults. 

The methodological procedure is ex- 


plained by analyzing labor-force participa- . 


tion rates in Table 1. Deviations may be 
either positive or negative. This means that 
all aging is not necessarily indicative of 
decline. For example, labor-force participa- 
tion, familial status, and income may de- 
cline in old age, but voting, creative activi- 


1 With ‘some modifications, the method is a 
quantitative application of the ideas advanced by 
Ruth Shonle Cavan et al. in Personal Adjustment in 
Old Ase (Chicago, 1949), pp. 1-10. 


ties, and participation in the community 
may increase with later years. 


TABLE 1 


MALE PARTICIPATION IN THE LABOR 
FORCE BY AGE: UNITED 
STATES, 1940* 
Male Labor 
Force (Per 
Cent of 
Population) 


Total, 14 years and over... 79.0 


Adult, 20 years and over.. 86.7 
14-198 os ieee cm aes vied 34.4 
VA LA ni Sadia Coad saad janes 88.0 
PAI I io ieee t takes eA 94.9 
B34 ood Bev ey E E ES 95.6 
3539 nb eset eies Pees 95.3 
40-44 eee 94.1 
45-49 E ET 92.9 
nT. MIERE Aus E 91.1 
SISO uo a a eee 87.8 
60-64 (old)... 20.2... eee eee 78.9 
65-69 EEE ati sokne 59.2 
TOTE Sateen th ons exis seas 38.2 
TS and: OVER i reya be Ges les 17.8 
Adult other than old, 20-59.... 92.6 
Old, 60 years and over........ 54.7 


* Source: Compiled from Sixteenth Census of the 
Vailea Slates: Popuiation, Vol. IV, Part 1, Table 
24, p. 90. 


To establish norms of adulthood of a 
given characteristic: 
1. Compute the percentage of all age groups 
possessing the given trait. 


2I am indebted to Clark Tibbitts, chairman, 
Committee on Aging and Geriatrics, for this idea. 
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Example: Seventy-nine per cent of all 
males 14 years of age and over were in the 

© labor force in 1940. 

2. Set the lower limit of adulthood by 
eliminating younger age groups which 
fall short of this percentage. 

Example: Of the age group 14-19, 
34.4 per cent were in the labor force, 
while of the age group 20-24 it was 88.0 
per cent. Thus male adulthood, as de- 
fined by participation in the labor force, 
began at age 20. 

3. Compute the percentage of all adults 
possessing a given characteristic. This is 
the norm of adulthood for that trait; if 
there were no differential by age, each 
age group would have the trait to the 
game expected degree. 

Example: 86.7 per cent of the males 20 
years of age and over were in the labor 
force in 1940. Thus if there were no dif- 
ferentials in labor-force participation, 
each adult age group would have an 
expected rate of 86.7 per cent. 


To determine the point at which older 
age groups deviate in a given characteristic 
from the established norm: 


1. Observe the age group at which the per- 
centage for the given characteristic is 
more or less than the norm. 

Example: At age group 60-64, the 
percentage of males in the labor force 
was 78.9. Thus the age group 60-64 was 
the lower limit of male old age for labor- 
force participation in 1940. 


The general effect of this method is to 
permit (1) the description of the concentra- 
tions of differential possession of adult char- 
acteristics by age and (2) the determination 
of the pattern of differentials in the later 
years. The method may be applied exten- 
sively, since it can be employed for the 
United States as a whole and for any sub- . 
division by sex, color, occupation, and in- 
dustry for such criteria as participation in 
the labor force, employment status, marital 
status, living arrangements, and income. 
Limited data for such analyses are readily 
accessible in published census reports. The 
analysis can also be applied to voting, par- 
ticipation in the community, creative ac- 
tivities, and so on. 
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THE DETROIT AREA STUDY: A TRAINING AND RESEARCH 
LABORATORY IN THE COMMUNITY! 


RONALD FREEDMAN 


ABSTRACT 


The Detroit Area Study is a research and training program whose objective is a series of cumulative 
' studies of the important institutions of a metropolitan area. The central undertaking is an annual sample 


survey of a cross-section of the Pop 
relate to more intensive studies o 


ulation of metropolitan Detroit; the cross-section studies are intended te 
special groups or institutions. The program has been organized to train 


graduate students in phases of systematic social research. 


The Detroit Area Study is a research and 
training program at the University of Mich- 
igan? to train graduate students in methods 
of social science research by engaging them 
in basic community studies. The project is 
conducted in the belief not only that stu- 
dents will learn most if their experience goes 
beyond practice and discussion to meet 
rigorous professional standards of field 

. study but also that accumulated systematic 
findings on problems focusing on a cross- 
section of a particular metropolis are valu- 
able in themselves. 

While the particular aspects of the De- 
troit Area Study are not individually 
unique, in combination they are. The prin- 
cipal features of the study are: (1) an annual 
sample interview study of a cross-section of 
the Detroit metropolitan area; (2) the 
proposed accumulated annual series of 
cross-section data; (3) the pursuit of basic 
research objectives of members of the social 
science faculty and their advanced graduate 
students; (4) the use of the extensive cross- 
section data as the proper comparative basis 
for intensive studies; (5) the participation of 
first-year graduate students in the various 
phases of the research as an integral part of 
university, education; (6) the combination 
of professional and student staff to minimize 

1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of 


the American Sociological Society, September 5, 
1952, at Atlantic City. i i 

2 Funds for the support of the Detroit Area Study 
come from the Committee on Individual Behavior 
and Human Relations of the University of Michi- 
gan out of a grant to the university by the Ford 
Foundation for training in the behaviora! sciences. 
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the conflict of research and training ob- 
jectives. 


TRAINING 


The participants in the study include a 
large number of first-year graduate stu- 
dents, a small number of advanced graduate 
students on the Study staff, a faculty di- 
rector, and a number of interested social 
science faculty members. 

First-year graduate students are offered a 
research course required in the sociology de- 
partment and optional in other social science 
departments. From September to June they 
participate in the principal steps of design- 
ing and executing a piece of research. All 
acquire some experience in the development 
of research objectives, design and selection 
of the sample, construction of an interview 
questionnaire, pretesting the questions, in- 
terviewing, code-construction, coding, and 
analysis. 

All first-year graduate students in so- 
ciology at the University of Michigan are 
required to participate in this program, for 
the skills imparted should be acquired at 
least in minimum degree by every social 
scientist at an early stage of his training, not 
only for his own use but also for his under- 
standing of research literature by reason of 
his experience. For example, in view of the 
great reliance on interview data in the social 
sciences today, we feel that all our students 
should know from personal experience some- 
thing about the problems-encountered in | 
conducting a considerable number of inter- 
views in a metropolitan community. 
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We hold this experience to be so im- 
portant that we have substituted participa- 
tion in the Study for the traditional M.A. 
dissertation in sociology. The individually 
executed M.A. dissertation has at least two 
important drawbacks: first, it usually con- 
fines the student’s experience with research 
techniques to a very narrow range; and, 
second, it is frustrating for the student to 
find that his individual resources do not per- 
mit him to meet the increasingly rigorous 
standards of research which he has learned 
in courses on methodology. We are trying to 
provide for our graduate students a facility 
comparable in some ways to the laboratory 
for graduate students in chemistry and 
physics. 

The training course involves regular class 
sessions for lectures and discussions of re- 
search techniques; practical field-laboratory 
periods; seminars for discussion of the sub- 
stantive aspects of the problems with the 
project staff and the social science faculty. 
These three activities are fitted together: 
the field activities are timed so that they 
follow the appropriate classroom discussion, 
and then there may be a seccnd discussion. 

Anyone who has worked with students in 
projects of this kind will recognize at least 
two important problems. One is that some 
students seem better suited than others to 
certain phases of the work, such as inter- 
viewing. We have proceeded on the notion 
that every person admitted to graduate 
study should have the right to participate in 
the various kinds of experience, except un- 
der very unusual circumstances. We be- 
lieved originally that the results would meet 
at least minimum professional standards 
and now feel justified, after our first year’s 
work. The only exceptions last year were 
several students from the Far East and one 
with a physical handicap, for whom we 
modified the interviewing. 

A second problem is that of gearing the 
time schedule of a research project to the 
academic schedule of first-year graduate 
students. It is usually difficu:t enough for a 
research project to meet a pre-established 
time schedule without the necessity of co- 


ordinating it with an independent schedule. 
One is strongly tempted to slough off the 
final phases of work, for example, the last 20 
per cent of the interviewing. On the other 
hand, unless kept on schedule, the work 
may be dropped at a crucial stage because 
the student staff has dispersed with the 
ending of a semester. 

During the first year of the Study, with 
minor deviations, we kept to the time sched- 
ule laid down in September. Yet the pres- 
sure of time made compromises necessary. 
For certain phases of the study—for exam- 
ple, sample design——the participation of the 
students was limited for lack of time. In such 
cases the whole process was verbally re- 
capitulated for the class by the staff and 
advanced graduate students who had car- 
ried out the detailed work. Even in such 
phases of the work, the student appeared to 
learn more readily because of having had an 
active part in other parts of the project. 

We learned that it is especially difficult 


- for first-year graduate students to partici- 


pate in the designing of the project. We plan 
to take account of this frankly next year by 
shifting the emphasis to critique and elabo- 
ration of models prepared by members of the 
staff. Pressures of the students’ schedules 
also limit the time that can be devoted to 
refinement of research materials. 

To minimize the conflict between what is 
best for training and what is best for re- 
search, professional help is used in certain 
phases of the work. We are very fortunate 
in having a direct administrative relation- 
ship with the Survey Research Center, from 
which such help is available. For example, 
the sampling section of the Center provided 
materials and directed work on the sampling 
design. Approximately half the seven hun- 
dred fifty interviews were taken by the 
professional field staff of the Center. The 
average student completed about twenty 
interviews, not too onerous an assignment 
and yet sufficient to introduce him to a 
range of situations. We gained thereby a 
valuable opportunity to compare profes- 
sional and student performance. 

This combination of student and profes- 
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sional work also makes it possible to sepa- 
rate to a certain extent the requirements of 
training and those of research. Thus, the 
size of the sample can be determined on 
grounds other than the students’ time. This 
year all the coding was done by students in 
the course, but we hope, next year, to turn 
part of this work over to paid coders so that 
students will have more time for code-con- 
struction and analysis. 

For the first-year graduate student the 
most serious defect is that the student has 
too.small a share in the formulation of the 
basic design. This is true not only because he 
lacks the necessary background but also be- 
cause this kind of creative work is very 
difficult to accomplish in a large group, 
especially where time is limited. This part of 
the training experience must be accom- 
plished in other ways. Discussion and modi- 
fication of the research models prepared by 
faculty members is one device, but it can- 
not fully meet the need. The skills acquired 
in the training project are important, but 
they do not meet all needs. Despite these 
problems, the experience of the first year has 
convinced us that this program is far su- 
perior to the individual project for meth- 
odological training. 

The research training of the six advanced 
graduate students who worked closely with 
the Study was considerably more intensive 
than that of the first-year students. It in- 
volved supervisory and planning experience 
and greater participation in decisions of 
basic policy. A number of these students are 
now working on doctoral dissertations in 
sociology and political science based on data 
of this year’s survey which they have helped 
to collect step by step. They have data for a 
significant and adequate sample of a great 
metrópolis. In a numberof cases, they are 
relating the data to other materials. 

So far as research results are concerned, 
it will not be possible fully to assess the 
Study for some time. However,»the students 
maintained high professional standards in 
the collection of data. For example, inter- 
views were successfully completed at eighty- 
seven per cent of the addresses originally 


selected for the sample, without any substi- 
tutions of addresses or respondents.’ This is 
very satisfactory in a study in a metropoli- 
tan area. It involved many call-back trips 
on the part of the students—in itself a re- 
vealing experience for most of them. The 
coding was also reliable. The sample results 
check closely on demographic data with 
census and other outside data, for such char- 
acteristics as income, persons per room, 
home tenure, race, and religion. Such valida- 
tion gives us confidence that the sample 
design was executed correctly in the field 
and that the interviewing was adequate in 
the areas checked. 

In both the training and research aspects 
of the project the best available techniques 
were used in the sampling and interviewing. 
The sample is a probability area sample of 
the Detroit metropolitan area, based on an 
average cluster of three interviews per block 
and stratified by major social areas. The 
interviewing combined both open-ended and 
fixed-answer questions. The interview train- 
ing lasted several weeks and included role- 
playing and three pretests with “before” 
and “after” discussions of technique. 

Almost all this year’s students thought 
the experience very rewarding—especially 
when compared with the usual training. We 
hope now to make significant improvements, 
especially toward greater flexibility to take 
account of differing backgrounds. 


RESEARCH 


The integrating element of the Study 
from year to year is to be the accumulation 
of social data for a particular community 
rather than for a particular problem. We 
hope to study a cross-section sample of the 
metropolitan area with reference to a series 
of significant institutions or problems. The 
problems are selected from those submitted 
by members of he social science faculty of 
the University cf Michigan who are willing 
to make a commitment of time for both the 
training and the research. Last year’s proj- 
ect was on participation in community 
affairs, with particular reference to formal 


3In 1953 the response rate was 92 per cent. 
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organizations and political activity, in which 
the faculty of sociology and political science 
took part. Next year’s project will be on 
certain aspects of the city family, the 
faculty participants being from the fields of 
sociology and psychology. 

To my knowledge, a continuing study 
based on a cross-section sample of a metro- 
politan community is a unique undertaking. 
Until now, the lack of data on an adequate 
metropolitan sample has hampered judg- 
ments on competing theories about urban 
life. For example, so far as I know, we have 
had in the past no adequate data on the 
distribution of the members of formal or- 
ganizations among significant groupings. 
Then, too, despite many theories about the 
decline of the extended family under urban 
conditions, we have no data on the number 
and kinds of persons in the city who have 
relatives outside their own households, or on 
the frequency of contacts with them. The 
Detroit Area Study aims to collect data 
about such crucial variables in connection 
with basic research investigations. We be- 
lieve this provides a setting in which stu- 
dents may receive training in methods in 
connection with significant problems. 

Plans for the future include the use of 
other kinds of material in relation to the 
cross-section survey, such as the findings 
achieved through participant observation 
and through the intensive study of par- 
ticular groups, areas, and institutions. We 
believe that the value of all these will be 

` greatly enhanced because they can be com- 
pared and related to the cross-section data. 
A smal! beginning was made in participant 
observation this past year by one student 
who worked in part of the city under the 
direction of a cultural anthropologist. Last 
summer a graduate student collected an 


adequate sample of interviews about group 
membership in Negro areas. We may now 
compare those findings with similar data for 
the population of Detroit as a whole. 

In the past, one of the problems with 
small intensive urban studies of this kind was - 
that research workers have found it difficult 
to assess their findings in terms of similarity 
or difference from the general population. A 
basic objective of the Detroit Area Study is 
to provide a statistical framework in which 
local areas or institutions can be studied 
within the larger metropolitan context. 


RELATIONS WITH THE COMMUNITY 


Since the project is focused year after 
year on a particular community, it is im- 
portant to develop a co-operative relation- 
ship with local groups and leaders. For this 
purpose a Citizens Advisory Council has 
been set up, consisting of leaders in civic 
organizations, politics, labor organizations, 
business, research agencies, and so on. The 
development of mutually advantageous re- 
lationships takes time, but considerable 
progress has already been made. Members 
of the council have assisted us in solving field 
problems; they have provided research ma- 
terials; and they have suggested research 
problems. Preliminary reports are sent to 
the members for suggestions and comments. 
We are now beginning to supply informa- 
tion of value to agencies and leaders in the 
community. 

The experience of the first year of the 
Detroit Area Study has demonstrated, we 
think, that this kind of project can be used 
successfully for training in research in the 
social sciences and can yield new informa- 
tion of value both to scholars and to the 
community. 
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VIOLENCE AND THE POLICE! 


_ WILLIAM A. WESTLEY 


ABSTRACT 
A case-study of a municipal police force in the United States suggests that the illegal use of violence by 


the police is a consequence of their occupational experience and that 


e policeman’s colleague group sanctions 


„such usage. Policemen see this use of violence as morally acceptable and legitimate it in terms of ends de- 
fined by the colleague group in preference to legal ends. They see these cclleague-group ends as constituting 
a legitimation for violence which is equal or superior to the legitimation derived from the law. They con- 
ceive of violence as a personal property to be used at discretion. 


Brutality and the third degree have been 
identified with the municipal police of the 
United States since their inauguration in 
1844. These aspects of police activity have 
been subject to exaggeration, repeated ex- 
posure, and virulent criticism. Since they 
are a breach of the law by the law-enforce- 
ment agents, they constitute a serious social, 
but intriguing sociological, problem Yet 
there is little information about or under- 
standing of the process through which such 
activity arises or of the purposes which it 
serves. 

This paper is concerned with the genesis 
and function of the illegal use of violence 
by the police and presents an explanation 
based on an interpretative understanding 
of the experience of the police as an occu- 
pational group. It shows that (a) the police 
accept and morally justify their illegal use 
of violence; (b) such acceptance and justi- 
fication arise through their occupational 
experience; and (c) its use is functionally 
related to the collective occupational, as 
well as to the legal, ends of the police. 


1 The writer is indebted to Joseph D. Lohman for 
his assistance in making contact with the police and 
for many excellent suggestions as to research pro- 
cedure and insights into the organization of the 
polices, 

This paper presents part of a larger study of the 
police by the writer. For the complete study see 
William A. Westley, ‘“The Police: A Sociological 
Study of Law, Custom, and Morality” (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of e Chicago, De- 
partment of Sociology, 1951). 


2 Interpretative understanding is here used as 
defined by Max Weber (see The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization, trans. Talcott Parsons 
[New York: Oxford University Press, 1947], pp. 88). 


The analysis which follows offers both 
an occupational perspective on the use of 
violence by the police and an explanation 
of policing as an occupation, from the 
perspective of the illegal use of violence. 
Thus the meaning of this use of violence is 
derived by relating it to the general be- 
havior of policemen as policemen, and occu- 
pations in general are illuminated through 
the delineatior. of the manner in which a 
particular occupation handles one aspect 
of its work. 

The technical demands of a man’s work 
tend to specify the kinds of social relation- 
ships in which he will be involved and to 
select the groups with whom these relation- 
ships are to be maintained. The social 
definition of the occupation invests its 
members with a common prestige position. 
Thus, a man’s occupation is a major de- 
termining factor of his conduct and social 
identity. This being so, it involves more than 
man’s work, and one must go beyond the 
technical in the explanation of work be- 
havior. One must discover the occupational- 
ly derived definitions of self and conduct 
which arise in the involvements of technical 
demands, social relationships between col- 
leagues and with the public, status, and 
self-conception. To understand these defini- 
tions, one must track them back to the 
occupational problems in which they have 
their genesis.* 

3 The ideas are not original. I am indebted for 
many of them to Everett C. Hughes, although he is 
in no way responsible for their present formulation 
(see E. C. Hughes, ‘Work and the Self” in Rohrer 


and Sherif, Social Psychology at the Crossroads 
[New York: Harper & Bros., 1951)). 
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The policeman finds his most pressing 
problems in his relationships to the public. 
His is a service occupation but of an in- 
congruous kind, since he must discipline 
those whom he serves. He is regarded as 
corrupt and inefficient by, and meets with 
hostility and criticism from, the public. He 
regards the public as his enemy, feels his 
occupation to be in conflict with the com- 
munity, and regards himself to be a pariah. 
The experience and the feeling give rise to a 
collective emphasis on secrecy, an attempt 
to coerce respect from the public, and a 
belief that almost any means are legitimate 
in completing an important‘arrest. These 
are for the policeman basic occupational 
values. They arise from his experience, take 
precedence over his legal responsibilities, 
are central to an understanding of his con- 
duct, and form the occupational contexts 
within which violence gains its meaning. 
This then is the background for our analy- 
sis.4 

The materials which follow are drawn 
from a case study of a municipal police 
department in an industrial city of approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants. This study included participa- 
tion in all types of police activities, ranging 
from walking the beat and cruising with 
policemen in a squad car to the observation 
of raids, interrogations, and the police 
school. It included intensive interviews with 
over half the men in the department who 
were representative as to rank, time in 
service, race, religion, and specific type of 
police job. 


DUTY AND VIOLENCE 


In the United States the use of violence 
by the police is both an occupational prerog- 
ative and a necessity. Police powers include 
the use of violence, for to them, within civil 
society, has been delegated the monopoly of 
the legitimate means of violence possessed 


‘The background material will be developed in 
subsequent papers which will analyze the occupa- 
tional experience of the police and give a full de- 
scription of police norms. 


by the state. Police are obliged by their 
duties to use violence as the only measure 
adequate to contro] and apprehension in the 
presence of counterviolence. 

Violence in the form of the club and the 
gun is for the police a means of persuasion. 
Violence from the criminal, the drunk, the 
quarreling family, and the rioter arises 
in the course of police duty. The fighting 
drunk who is damaging property or assailing 
his fellows and who looks upon the police- 
man as a malicious intruder justifies for the 
policeman his use of force in restoring order. 
The armed criminal who has demonstrated 
a casual regard for the lives of others and a 
general hatred of the policeman forces the 
use of violence by the police in the pursuit 
of duty. Every policeman has some such 
experiences, and they proliferate in police 
lore. They constitute a common-sense and 
legal justification for the use of violence by 
the police and for training policemen in the 
skills of violence. Thus, from experience in 
the pursuit of their legally prescribed duties, 
the police develop a justification for the 
use of violence. They come to see it as good, 
as useful, and as their own. Furthermore, 
although legally their use of violence is 
limited to the requirements of the arrest 
and the protection of themselves and the 
community, the contingencies of their occu- 
pation lead them to enlarge the area in 
which violence may be used. Two kinds of 
experience—that with respect to the con- 
viction of the felon and that with respect to 
the control of sexual conduct—will illustrate 
how and. why the illegal use of violence 
arises. 

1. The conviction of the felon—The ap- 
prehension and conviction of the felon is, for 
the policeman, the essence of police work. It 
is the source of prestige both within and 
outside police circles, it has career implica- 
tions, and it is a major source of justification 
for the existence of the police before a criti- 
cal and often hostile public. Out of these 
conditions a legitimation for the illegal use 
of violence is wrought. 

The career and prestige implication of 
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the “good pinch” elevate it to a major end 
in the conduct of the policeman. It is an end 
which is justified both legally and through 
public opinion as one which should be of 
great concern to the police. Therefore it 
takes precedence over other duties and 
tends to justify strong means. Both trickery 
and violence are such means. The “third 
degree” has been criticized for many years, 
and extensive administrative controls have 
been devised in an effort to eliminate it. 
Police persistence in the face of that attitude 
suggests that the illegal use of violence is 
regarded as functional to their work. It also 
indicates a tendency to regard the third 
degree as a legitimate means for obtaining 
the conviction of the felon. However, to 
understand the strength of this legitimation, 
one must include other factors: the competi- 
tion between patrolman and detectives and 
the publicity value of convictions for the 
police department. 

The patrolman has less access to cases 
that might result in the “good pinch” than 
the detective. Such cases are assigned to the 
detective, and for their solution he will reap 
the credit. Even where the patrolmen first 
detects the crime, or actually apprehends 
the possible offender, the case is likely to be 
turned over to the detective. Therefore 
patrolmen are eager to obtain evidence and 
make the arrest before the arrival of the 
detectives. Intimidation and actual violence 
frequently come into play under these con- 
ditions. This is illustrated in the following 
case recounted by a young patrolman when 
he was questioned as to the situations in 
which he felt that the use of force was 
necessary : 


One time Joe and I found three guys in a 
car, and we found that they had a gun down 
between the seats, We wanted to find out who 
owned that gun before the dicks arrived so that 
we could make a good pinch, They told us. 


5 Policemen, in the case studied, use this term to 
mean an arrest which (a) is politically clear and (b) 
likely to bring them esteem. Generally it refers to 
felonies, but in the case of a ‘‘real” vice drive it 
may include the arrest and conviction of an im- 
portant bookie. 
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Patrolmen feel that little credit is forth- 
coming from a clean beat (a crimeless beat), 
while a number of good arrests really stands 
out on the record. To a great extent this is 
actually the case, since a good arrest results 
in good newspaper publicity, and the police- 
man who has made many “good pinches” 
has prestige among his colleagues. 

A further justification for the illegal use 
of violence arises from the fact that almost 
every police department is under continuous 
criticism from the community, which tends 
to assign its own moral responsibilities to the 
police. The police are therefore faced with 
the task of justifying themselves to the 
public, both as individuals and as a group. 
They feel that tke solution of major criminal 
cases serves this function. This is illustrated 
in the following statement: 


There is a case I remember of four Negroes 
who held up a filling station. We got a descrip- 
tion of them and picked them up. Then we took 
them down to the station and really worked 
them over. I guess that everybody that came 
into the station that night had a hand in it, 
and they were in pretty bad shape. Do you 
think that sounds cruel? Well, you know what 
we got out of it? We broke a big case in 
There was a mob of twenty guys, burglars and 
stick-up men, and eighteen of them are in the 
pen now. Sometimes you have to get rough 
with them, see. The way I figure it is, if you 
can get a clue that a man is a pro and if he 
won't co-operate, tell you what you want to 
know, it is justified to rough him up a little, 
up to a point, You know how it is. You feel 
that the end justifies the means. 





Ii is easier fon the police to justify them- 
selves to the community through the 
dramatic solution of big crimes than through 
orderly and responsible completion of their 
routine duties. Although they may be criti- 
cized for failures in routine areas, the criti- 
cism for the failure to solve big crimes is 
more intense and sets off a criticism of their 
work in noncriminal areas. The pressure to 
solve important cases therefore becomes 
strong. The following statement, made in 
reference to the use of violence in interroga- 
tions, demonstrates the point: 
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If it’s a big case and there is a lot of pressure 
on you and they tell you you can’t go home 
until the case is finished, then naturally you 
are going to lose patience. 


The policeman’s response to this pressure 
is to extend the use of violence to its illegal 
utilization in interrogations. The apprehen- 
.sion of the felon or the “good pinch” thus 
constitutes a basis for justifying the illegal 
use of violence. 

2. Control of sexual conduct.—The police 
are responsible for the enforcement of laws 
regulating sexual conduct. This includes the 
suppression of sexual deviation and the 
protection of the public from advances and 
attacks of persons of deviant sexual tend- 
encies. Here the police face a difficult task. 
The victims of such deviants are notoriously 
unwilling to co-operate, since popular curi- 
osity and gossip about sexual crimes and the 
sanctions against the open discussion of 
sexual activities make it embarrassing for 
the victim to admit or describe a deviant 
sexua] advance or attack and cause him to 
feel that he gains a kind of guilt by associa- 
tion from such admissions. Thus the police 
find that frequently the victims will refuse 
to identify or testify against the deviant. 

These difficulties are intensified by the 
fact that, once the community becomes 
aware of sexual depredations, the reports of 
such activity multiply well beyond reason- 
able expectations. Since the bulk of these 
reports will be false, they add to the confu- 
sion of the police and consequently to the 
elusiveness of the offender. 

The difficulties of the police are further 
aggravated by extreme ptblic demand for 
the apprehension of the offender. The hys- 
teria and alarm generated by reports of a 
peeping Tom, a rapist, or an exhibitionist 
result in great public pressure on the police; 
and, should the activities continue, the pub- 
lic becomes violently critical of police effi- 
ciency. The police, who feel insecure in their 
relationship to the public, are extremely 
sensitive to this criticism and feel that they 
must act in response to the demands made 
by the political and moral leaders of the 
community. 


Thus the police find themselves caught in - 
a dilemma. Apprehension is extremely dif- 
ficult because of the confusion created by 
public hysteria and the scarcity of wit- 
nesses, but the police are compelled to ac- 
tion by extremely public demands. They 
dissolve this dilemma through illegal 
utilization of violence. 

A statement of this “misuse” of police 
powers is represented in the remarks of a 
patrolman: 


Now in my own case when I catch a guy 
like that I just pick him up and take him into 
the woods and beat him until he cap’t crawl. 
I have had seventeen cases like that in the last 
couple of years. I tell that guy that if I catch 
him doing that again I will take him out to 
those woods and I will shoot him., I tell him that 
I carry a second gun on me just in case I find 
guys like him and that I will plant it in his 
hand and say that he tried to kill and that no 
jury will convict me. 


This statement is extreme and is not 
representative of policemen in general. In 
many instances the policeman is likely to 
act in a different fashion. This is illustrated 
in the following statement of a rookie who 
described what happened when he and his 
partner investigated a parked car which 
had aroused their suspicions: 

He [the partner] went up there and pretty 
soon he called me, and there were a 
couple of fellows in the car with their pants 
open, I couldn’t understand it. I kept looking 
around for where the woman would be. They 
were both pretty plastered. One was a young 
kid about eighteen years old, and the other was 
an older man. We decided, with the kid so drunk, 
that bringing him in would only really ruin his 
reputation, and we told him to go home. Other- 
wise we would have pinched them, During the 
time we were talking to them they offered us 
twenty-eight dollars, and I was going te pinch 
them when they showed the money, but my 
partner said, “Never mind, let them go.” 


Nevertheless, most policemen would ap- 
ply no sanctions against a colleague who 
took the more extreme view of the right to 
use violence and would openly support some 
milder form of illegal coercion. This is illus- 
trated in the statement of another rookie: 
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They feel that its okay to rough a man up in 
the case of sex crimes, One of the older men 
advised me that if the courts didn’t punish a 
man we should, He told me about a sex crime, 
the story about it, and then said that the law 
says the policeman has the right to use the 
amount of force necessary to make an arrest 
and that in that kind of a crime you can use 
just a little more force. They feel definitely, 
for example, in extreme cases like rape, that if 
a man was guilty he ought to be punished even 
if you could not get any evidence on him. My 
feeling is that all the men on the force feel that 
way, at least from what they have told me. 


Furthermore, the police believe, and 
with some justification it seems, that the 
community supports their definition of the 
situation and that they are operating in 
terms of an implicit directive. 

The point of this discussion is that the 
control of sexual conduct is so difficult and 
the demand for it so incessant that the 
police come to sanction the illegal use of 
violence in obtaining that control. This 
does not imply that all policemen treat all 
sex deviants brutally, for, as the above quo- 
tations indicate, such is not the case. 
Rather, it indicates that this use of violence 
is permitted and condoned by the police and 
that they come to think of it as a resource 
more extensive than is included in the legal 
definition. 


LEGITIMATION OF VIOLENCE 


The preceding discussion has indicated 
: two ways in which the experience of the 
police encourages them to use violence as a 
general resource in the achievement of their 
occupational ends and thus to sanction its 
illegal use. The experience, thus, makes 
violence acceptable to the policeman as a 
generalized means. We now wish to indicate 
the particular basis on which this general 
resource is legitimated. In particular we 
wish to point out the extent to which the 
policeman tends to transfer violence from a 
legal resource to a personal resource, one 
which he uses to further his own ends. 
Seventy-three policemen, drawn from all 
ranks and constituting approximately 50 


per cent of the patrolmen, were asked, 
‘When do you think a policeman is justified 
in roughing a man up?” The intent of the 
question was to get them to legitimate the 
use of violence. Their replies are sum- 
marized in Takle 1. 


TABLE 1* 


- BASES FOR THE USE OF FORCE NAMED 
BY 73 POLICEMEN 











Type of Response Pais ares 

(A) Disrespect for police...... 27 37 
8 When impossible to avoid..} 17 23 
(C) To obtain information..... 14 19 
(D} To make an arrest........ 6 8 
(E) For the hardened criminal. . 5 7 
(F) When you know man is 

DE Yee eana le eee a Sites age 2 3 
(G) For sex criminals......... 2 3 

otal: carnete 73 100 








* Many respondents described more than one type of situa- 
tion which they felt called for the use of violence. The ‘‘reason”’ 
which was either (2) given most heatedly and at greatest length 
and/or (b) given first was used to characterize the respondent’s 
answer to the question. However, this table is exhaustive of the 
types of replies which were given, 


An inspection of the types and distribu- 
tion of the responses indicates (1) that 
violence is legitimated by illegal ends (A, 
C, E, F, G) in 69 per cent of the cases; (2) 
that violence is legitimated in terms of 
purely personal or group ends (A) in 37 per 
cent of the cases (this is important, since it 
is the largest single reason for the use of 
violence given); and (3) that legal ends are 
the bases for legitimation in 31 per cent of 
the cases (B and D). However, this probably 
represents a distortion of the true feelings of 
some of these men, since both the police 
chief and the community had been severely 
critical of the use of violence by the men, 
and the respondents had a tendency to be 
very cautious with the interviewer, whom 
some of them never fully trusted. Further- 
more, since all the men were conscious of 
the chief’s policy and of public criticism, it 
seems likely that those who did justify the 
use of violence for illegal and personal ends 
no longer recognized the illegality involved. 
They probably believed that such ends 
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fully represented a moral legitimation for 
their use of violence. ; 

The most significant finding is that at 
least 37 per cent of the men believed that it 
was legitimate to use violence to coerce 
respect. This suggests that policemen use 
the resource of violence to persuade their 
audience (the public) to respect their occu- 
pational status. In terms of the policeman’s 
definition of the situation, the individual 
who lacks respect for the police, the “wise 
guy” who talks back, or any individual who 
acts or talks in a disrespectful way, deserves 
brutality. This idea is epitomized in admoni- 
tions given to the rookies such as, “You 
gotta make them respect you” and “You 
gotta act tough.” Examples of some of the 
responses to the preceding question that 
fall into the “disrespect for the police” 
category follow: 


Well, there are cases, For example, when you 
stop a fellow for a routine questioning, say a 
wise guy, and he starts talking back to you and 
telling you you are no good and that sort of 
thing, You know you can take a man in on a 
disorderly conduct charge, but you can 
practically never make it stick, So what you 
do in a case like that is to egg the guy on until 
he makes a remark where you can justifiably 
slap him and, then, if he fights back, you can 
call it resisting arrest. 


Well, it varies in different cases. Most of the 
police use punishment if the fellow gives them 
any trouble, Usually you can judge 4 man who 
will give you trouble though, If there is any slight 
resistance, you can go all out on him, You 
shouldn’t do it in the street though, Wait until 
you are in the squad car, because, even if you 
are in the right and a guy takes a poke at you, 
just when you are hitting back somebody’s just 
likely to come around the corner, and what he 
will say is that you are beating the guy with 
your club. 


Well, a prisoner deserves to be hit when he 
goes to the point where he tries to put you 
below him. 


You gotta get rough when a man’s language 
becomes very bad, when he is trying to make a 
fool of you in front of everybody else. I think 
most policemen try to treat people in a nice 
way, but usually you have to talk pretty rough. 
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That’s the only way to set a man down, to` 
make him show a little respect. 


Tf a fellow called a policeman a filthy name, 
a slap in the mouth would be a good thing, 
especially if it was out in the public where 
calling a policeman a bad name would look bad 
for the police. 

There was the incident of a fellow I picked 
up. I was on the beat, and I was taking him 
down to the station. There were people follow- 
ing us. He kept saying that I wasn’t in the 
army. Well, he kept going on like that, and I 
finally had to bust him one, I had to do it. The 
people would have thought I was afraid other-- 
wise. 


These results suggest (1) that the police 
believe that these private or group ends 
constitute a moral legitimation for violence 
which is equal or superior to the legitimation 
derived from the law and (2) that the 
monopoly of violence delegated to the police, 
by the state, to enforce the ends of the state 
has been appropriated by the police as a 
personal resource to be used for personal 
and group ends. 


THE USE OF VIOLENCE 


The sanctions for the use of violence aris- 
ing from occupational experience and the 
fact that policemen morally justify even its, 
illegal use may suggest that violence is em- 
ployed with great frequency and little 
provocation. Such an impression would be 
erroneous, for the actual use of violence is 
limited by other considerations, such as 
individual inclinations, the threat of detec- 
tion, and a sensitivity to public reactions. 

Individual policemen vary of course in 
psychological disposition and past experi- 
ence. All have been drawn from the larger 
community which tends to condemn the 
use of violence and therefore have internal- 
ized with varying degrees of intensity this 
other definition of violence. Their experience 
as policemen creates a new dimension to 
their self-conceptions and gives them a new 
perspective on the use of violence. But indi- 
vidual men vary in the degree to which they 
assimilate this new conception of self. 
Therefore, the amount of violence which is 
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used and the frequency with which it is 
employed will vary among policemen ac- 
cording to their individual propensities. 
However, policemen cannot and do not 
employ sanctions against their colleagues 
for using violence,’ and individual men who 
personally condemn the use of violence and 
avoid it whenever possible’ refuse openly to 
condemn acts of violence by other men on 
the force. Thus, the collective sanction for 
the use of violence permits those men who 
are inclined to its use to employ it without 
fear. l 

All policemen, however, are conscious of 
the dangers of the illegal use of violence. If 
detected, they may be subject to a lawsuit 
and possibly dismissal from the force. 
Therefore, they limit its use to what they 
think they can get away with. Thus, they 
recognize that, if a man is guilty of a serious 
` crime, it is easy to “cover up” for their 
brutality by accusing him of resisting arrest, 
and the extent to which they believe a man 
guilty tends to act as a precondition to the 
use of violence.® 

The policeman, in common with members 
of other occupations, is sensitive to the 
evaluation of his occupation by the public. 
A man’s work is an important aspect of his 
status, and to the extent that he is identified 
with his work (by himself and/or the com- 
munity) he finds that his self-esteem re- 
quires the justification and social elevation 
of his work. Since policemen are low in the 
occupational prestige scale, subject to con- 
tinuous criticism, and in constant contact 
with this criticizing and evaluating public, 
they are profoundly involved in justifying 
their work and its tactics to the public and 
to themselves. The way in which the police 


ë The emphasis on Secrecy among the police 
prevents them from using legal sanctions against 
their colleagues. 

7 Many men who held jobs in the police station 
rather than on beats indicated to the interviewer 
that their reason for choosing a desk job was. to 
avoid the use of violence. 

8Tn addition, the policeman is aware that the 

_courts are highly critical of confessions obtained 
by violence and that, if violence is detected, it will 
“spoil his case.’ 


emphasize the solution of big crimes and 


_ their violent solution to the problem of the 


control of sexual conduct illustrate this 
concern. However, different portions of the 
public have differing definitions of conduct: 
and are of differential importance to the 
policeman, and the way in which the police 
define different portions of the public has an 
effect on whether or not they will use vio- 
lence. 

The police believe that certain groups of 
persons will respond only to fear and rough 
treatment. In the city studied they defined 
both Negroes and slum dwellers in this 
category. The following statements, each 
by a different man, typify the manner in 
which they discriminate the public: 

In the good districts you appeal to people’s 
judgment and explain the law to them. In the 
South Side the only way is to appear like you 
are the boss. 

You can’t ask them a question and get an 
answer that is not a lie, In the South Side the 
only way to walk into a tavern is to walk in 
swaggering as if you own the place and if some- 
body is standing in your way give him an elbow 
and push him aside, 

The colored people understand one thing. 
The policeman is the law, and he is going to 
treat you rough and that’s the way you have 
to treat them. Personally, I don’t think the 
colored are trying to help themselves one bit. 
If you don’t treat them rough, they will sit 
right on top of your head. 


Discriminations with respect to the pub- 
lic are Jargely based on the political power of 
the group, the degree to which the police be- 
lieve that the group is potentially criminal, 
and the type of treatment which the police 
believe will elicit respect from it. 

Variations in the administration and 
community setting of the police will intro- 
duce variations in their use of violence. 
Thus, a thoroughly corrupt police depart- 
ment will use violence in supporting the 
ends of this corruption, while a carefully 
administrated nonpolitical department can. 
go a long way toward reducing the illegal 
use of violence. However, wherever the 
basic conditions here described are present, 
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it will be very difficult to eradicate the il- 
legal use of violence. 

Given these conditions, violence will be 
used when necessary to the pursuit of duty 
or when basic occupational values are 
threatened. Thus a threat to the respect 
with which the policeman believes his occu- 
pation should be regarded or the oppot- 
tunity to make a ‘‘good pinch” will tend to 
evoke its use. l 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper sets forth an explanation of 
the illegal use of violence by the police based 
on an interpretative understanding of their 
occupational experience. Therefore, it con- 


tains a description and analysis of their 


interpretation of their experience. 

The policeman uses violence illegally be- 
cause such usage is seen as just, acceptable, 
and, at times, expected by his colleague 
group and because it constitutes an effective 
means for solving problems in obtaining 
status and self-esteem which policemen as 
` policemen have in common. Since the ends 
for which violence is illegally used are con- 
ceived to be both just and important, they 
` function to justify, to the policeman, the 
illegal use of violence as a general means. 
Since “brutailty” is strongly criticized by 
the larger community, the policeman must 
devise a defense of his brutality to himself 
and the community, and the defense in turn 
gives a deeper and more lasting justification 
to the “misuse of violence.” This process 


s 


then results in a transfer in property from 
the state to the colleague group. The means 
of violence which were originally a property 


` of the state, in loan to its law-enforcement 


agent, the police, are in a psychological 
sense confiscated by the police, to be con- 
ceived of as a personal property to be used 
at their discretion. This, then, is the expla- 
nation of the illegal use of violence by the 
police which results from viewing it in terms 
of the police as an occupational group. ` 
The explanation of the illegal use of vio- ~ 
lence by the police offers an illuminating 
perspective on the social nature of their 
occupation. The analysis of their use of 
brutality in dealing. with sexual deviants - 
and felons shows that it is a result of their 
desire to defend and improve their sccial 
status in the absence of effective legal 
means. This desire in turn is directly re- 
lated to and makes sense in terms of the low 
status of the police in the community, which 
results in a driving need on the part of 
policemen to assert and improve their sta- 
tus. Their general legitimation of the use of 
violence primarily in terms of coercing re- 
spect and making a “good pinch” clearly 
points out the existence of occupational 
goals, which are independent of and take 
precedence over their legal mandate. The 
existence of such goals and patterns of - 
conduct indicates that the policeman has 
made of his occupation a preoccupation and 
invested in it a large aspect of his self. 
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ABSTRACT 


Occupations are classified as ‘“‘skilled”’ or otherwise in accordance with the social, technical, and economic 
organization of the country. Since the latter differed greatly in the United States in 1950 and in the U.S.S.R. 
in 1926, occupations which are actually similar in both countries may, nevertheless, be classified differently. 
Comparison of the level of skill assigned to the same occupation in both countries revealed substantial 
differences, particularly in occupations called ‘“‘skilled.” In the U.S.S.R. many workers with modern ma- 
chines were called skilled who in the United States were called operatives; but traditional crafts and white- 


collar occupations tended to be classified similarly. 


INTRODUCTION 


Societies which have achieved any large 
degree of division of labor often rank occu- 
pations according to some scale. Generally, 
whatever classification system is used will 
differentiate between “higher” and “lower” 
classes of occupations. Many students of the 
subject have concentrated, in particular, on 
the occupations thought of as “skilled.” In 
general, this term has been used to include 
manual workers? only, and the studies are 
analyses and comparisons between the 
“skilled manual workers” and those consid- 
ered as “unskilled” or “semiskilled.” Per- 
sors supposed to have “professional” occu- 
pations have also been studied; very often, 
however, they are considered without refer- 
ence to manual or skilled workers. 

In this paper we are concerned largely 
with the factors which result in occupations 
becoming classified as skilled ‘or otherwise. 
It is not our purpose to review classification 
schemes or to try to account for the fact that 
some occupations have higher social status 


1 This study elaborates a hypothesis suggested 
by A, J. Jaffe and C. D. Stewart in Manpower Re- 
sources and Utilization (New York, 1951, p. 198). 

This sesearch was supported in part by the 
United States Air Force under contract AF 33 (038). 
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Institute of the Air University. Permission is granted 
for reproduction, translation, publication, use, and 
disposal in whole or in part by or for the United 
States government. ° 


2 There.is substantial but not universal agree- 
ment on the meaning of ‘manual work,” as will be 
discussed subsequently. 


than others. In the analysis which follows 
some references to white-collar workers will 
be included but only as they impinge on the 
central problem. 


COMPONENTS CF SKILLED OCCUPATIONS. 


The level of skill assigned to any particu- 
lar occupation is £ result of a combination of 
factors. Although these influences may be 
found in all societies with a minimum de- 
gree of economic development, the ways in 
which they are separately evaluated and 
combined are functions of the social outlook 
and economic anc technical organization of 
the society. Therefore, the level of skill as- 
signed to any given occupation is always 
relative to particular social and economic 
conditions. 

In this study we are attempting to test 
the above contention by comparing the 
United States in 1950 with the U.S.S.R. in 
1926; the two countries were very different, 
not only with respect to social and economic 
organization, but also in degree of techno- 
logical and econornic development: Before 
elaborating on the nature of these differ- 
ences, let us examine the factors which lead 
to an occupation being designated as 
“skilled.” 

Scarcity of a specific attribute, a form 
either of knowledge or of manual dexterity, 
is the first major influence. This factor can 
be subdivided as follows. First, there should 
be comparatively few people who possess the 
specific knowledge or dexterity. An illustra- 
tion is the highly honored status of the let- 
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ter-writer in China; in a literate country 
this occupation is a simple clerical occupa- 
tion. Second, there should be a relatively 
large demand for that skill. In the absence of 
demand the knowledge or dexterity may re- 
sult in the pursuit being classified as an avo- 
cation, such as speed-boat racing, archery, 
and the writing of symphonic music rather 
than an occupation. 

The first circumstance may be more influ- 
ential in ascribing a level of skill to one par- 
ticular occupation, while the second may be 
a more important element in another occu- 
pation. For example, short supply almost 
alone will result in the classification of an 
armorsmith in present-day society as skilled; 
certainly there probably is but a limited de- 
mand for such services from the museums 
and the few others who wish to have a suit 
of armor made or repaired. On the other 
hand, a significant increase in demand for 
workers of a given occupation without a cor- 
responding increase in supply may raise the 
imputed skill level; an illustration of this 
seems to be the classification of electricians 
as “professionals” in the United States Cen- 
sus of 1880. 

An occupation which is relatively scarce 
and for which there is a large demand will 
not necessarily be considered as skilled un- 
less a specific form of knowledge or manual 
dexterity is associated with it. An illustra- 
tion is the position of domestic help in the 
United States today. The relative scarcity of 
domestics probably would not be relieved 
significantly if wages were raised; neverthe- 
less, since no particular form of knowledge 
or manual dexterity is required for this occu- 
pation, it is hardly conceivable that domes- 
tics will have a high rating under any cir- 
cumstances. 

A long training period is the second major 
component of a skilled job. The skilled 
workman, almost by common definition, is 
one who has taken several years to learn his 
job; the semiskilled and unskilled are work- 
ers who require “little” training. This factor 
also subdivides into two elements as follows. 
First of all, the length of time required to 
teach an occupation is a function of the 


amount and kind of training which the per- 
son brings with him. This training need not 
have been learned specifically on the job; it 
may simply be part of the general level of 
knowledge which the person acquired in his 
social world. If a job can utilize much of 
what one has learned as a member of society, 
then obviously no long training period is re- 
quired. For example, in a mechanized socie- 
ty where people are almost universally fa- 
miliar with and use automobiles, learning to 
drive is a simple operation which requires no 
particularly long training; as a result, driv- 
ing is not considered as a skilled occupation. 
In a predominantly agricultural society al- 
most devoid of machinery almost everyone 
will know how to farm as a result of being 
raised in that society, and no long training 
to teach farming will be required; according- 
ly, farming will not be considered as skilled. 
However, it is entirely possible that in the 
mechanized society farming will be consid- 
ered skilled and that in the agricultural soci- 
ety driving a motorcar will be so regarded. 

Second, the nature of the training meth- 
ods will determine how long it takes to train 
a person adequately and, hence, influence 
the level of skill assigned to a given. job. 
Poor or inadequate methods of training may 
compel a “long” training time, whereas with 
adequate methods the same skill may be 
quickly imparted. 

In short, a skilled occupation is one which 
requires some special knowledge or manual 
dexterity for which the demand is relatively 
great and the supply relatively limited and 
which requires a considerable length of time 
to learn. These are all relative aspects and 
accordingly can vary from society to society 
in accordance with socioeconomic structure. 

The level of skill imputed to an occupa- 
tion at any time is not necessarily a function 
of the specified conditions at that time. 
Many occupations are now considered 
skilled because in the past conditions were 
such as to make the designation appropriate. 
If they were to be re-evaluated today, they 
would not be considered skilled; historical 
influences and certain institutional forms 
may perpetuate the old conception. Recent- 
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ly developed occupations are, of course, 
evaluated in terms of new, and presumably 
still applicable, conditions. 


THE HYPOTHESIS 


-The U.S.S.R. in 1926 had already 
achieved some degree of economic develop- 
‘ment and industrialization and was at the 
beginning of a period of greatly increased 
rate of industrialization.-In that year, how- 
ever, it was still largely agricultural, and the 
population was largely illiterate and unused 
. to work in modern factories with modern 
-' machinery. 

The United States in 1950 was a highly 
developed and industrialized country, arid 
even the agricultural sector was largely 
mechanized. The population was literate 
and familiar with modern machines of all 
types as well as with factory work. 
` We may suppose that in thé U.S.S.R. the 
snortage of people familiar with modern 
machines, and the relatively backward state 
of the country together with a program of 
industrialization which required many more 
people than were available, would probably 
call for new workers who need long training. 
The skill rating that would ptobably. be as- 


signed. to occupations requiring the opera- 


tion of modern machines would presumably 
be higher than in the United States, a coun- 
- try with a long industrial history. To test the 
‘hypothesis, a comparison was undertaken 
between descriptions of 215 occupations list- 
ed in the U.S.S.R. census of 1926 and the 
level of skill assigned to the same occupa- 
tions in the United States Bureau of ‘the 
Census manual for 1950.*.The occupational 
titles of the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
census bureaus were used in assigning level 


3 United States Bureau of the Census, 1950 
Census 8f Population, Alphabetical Index of Occupa- 
tions and Industries (rev. ed.; Washington, D.C., 
1950); ‘Tsentralnce Statisticheskoe Upravlenie 
SSSR, Otdel Peripisi, Vseouznaya Perepis’ Nassel- 
enva 1926 goda, Prilojenie k XVIII-XXXIV, 
Toman, Otdel IT: Zanyatia (Moskva, 1929) [Central 
Statistical Bureau of the U.S.S.R., Bureau of the 
Census, All Union Census of: 1926, Supplement to 
Volumes XVITI-XXXIV, Part I: Occupations 
(Moscow, 1929)]. 


of skill in the following manner: The occupa- 
tional titles in the Soviet census of 1926 are 
grouped under three categories: (1) workers, 
(2) employees, and (3) owners and the self- 
employed. The workers are further divided 
into the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled.* 
The employee group is subdivided into pro- 
fessionals, managers, clerical and kindred 
workers (including sales personnel), and 
service workers.’ 

The United States Census Bureau classi- 
fied the labor force into the following major 
occupational groups: professionals; farmers 
and farm managers; managers, officials, and » 
proprietors, except farm; clerical and kin- 
dred workers; sales workers; craftsmen, 
foremen, and kindred workers; operatives 
and kindred workers; service workers; farm 
laborers and foremen; and laborers except 
farm and mine.€ As of 1940 and 1950 there 
was no longer any official distinction be- 
tween skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
workers in the United States census. But the 
classification of manual workers into 
(1) craftsmen, foremen, and kindred work- 
ers; (2) operatives and kindred workers; and 
(3) laborers and kindred workers seems to be 
a continuation of former tabulations, in 
which the labor force had been divided into 


4The division of workers into skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled was made on the basis of the 
distinction of trace-unions in the Soviet Union. “The 
grouping ... mirrors a sum of factors, which in 
their turn determine the level of wages of a given 
occupation. The length of training and the time 
worked on a job, which is required of a given occu- 
pation, the complexity of a given type of work, as 
well as the difficulty of the work and the danger 
to the life and lim of the worker” (Tsentralnoe 
Upravlenie, op. cit., p. 521). This is similar to the 
components of skill presented above. 


5 Not all occupations listed in the U.S.S.R. census 
could be studied because of insufficient information 
about them: Some were simply listed as ‘‘other 
skilled,” “other semiskilled,’’ and “other unskilled.”’ 
And many employers were simply listed as “‘owner 
of a metal shop” or “owner of a woodworking shop,” 
etc. Altogether about 14 per cent of all nonagri- 
cultural workers could not be studied. We believe 
that the omission of this group in no way affects the 
findings. = 


5 Bureau of the Census, of. cit. 
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skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers, 
respectively.’ 

The individual occupations in the Rus- 
sian census were analyzed in the following 
manner: (1) a careful translation of the no- 
menclature of the occupations was first un- 
dertaken; (2) the titles were coded according 
to the handbook of the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census; and (3) the level of skill 
accorded to the individual title in the Rus- 
sian census was then entered.® 


RESULTS 


LEVEL OF SKILL AND MECHANIZATION 
AMONG MANUAL WORKERS 


In general, as we move from skilled to 
semiskilled and unskilled occupations, vari- 
ation in the classification of the same occu- 
pational titles decreases. The greatest 
amount of variation was observed in the 
classification of skilled workers; among 
semiskilled and unskilled workers there was 
much more agreement between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. censuses as to level 
of skill. 

Of the eighty-two occupations classified 
as skilled by the U.S.S.R., only thirty-six 
fell in the corresponding United States 
grouping (craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers). Thirty-nine additional occupa- 
tions classified as skilled by the U.S.S.R. 
were classified as operatives and kindred 
workers by the United States census; and 
seven more were Classified otherwise 
(Table 1). 

Greater agreement was fourd in the case 
of semiskilled workers. Of the twenty-eight 
types of workers classified as semiskilled by 
the U.S.S.R., twenty-three were classified in 
the corresponding American category of 
operatives. One occupation classified as 


7 Alba M. Edwards, A Soctal-Eeonomic Group- 
ing of the Gainful Workers of the United States, 1930 
(Washington, D.C.: Bureau of the Census, 1938). 

8 Great care was taken to render the exact trans- 
lation of a Russian occupation in English. In case of 
doubt a number of dictionaries were consulted. 
After the occupational titles were translated, they 
were assigned a level of skill according to the 
American code, after which the Russian rating of 
skill was assigned. 


semiskilled by the Russians was classified as 
a craftsman by the United States; three 
semiskilled according to the U.S.S.R. were 
classified as laborers by the United States, 
and one as a service worker. 

Of the eleven occupational titles classified 
as laborers by the U.S.S.R., four were simi- 
larly classified by the American census, five 
as operatives, and two as service workers. 

Workers engaged in service occupations 
are also largely manual workers; in this cate- 
gory also there was substantial agreement 
between the two censuses. 

Traditional skilled occupations.—The 
thirty-six occupations classified as skilled by 
the U.S.S.R. and as craftsmen by the United 
States census were for the most part tradi- 
tional crafts such as glaziers, blacksmiths, 
cabinet-makers, painters, printers, and the 
like. Altogether such gine accounted for 
twenty-one of the entries. Three more re- 
ferred to foremen, and the remaining twelve 
described modern industrial occupations, as 
riveters and boilermakers, railroad mechan: 
ics, machinists, etc. 

Occupations associated with mechanized in- 
dustry.—Of the thirty-nine occupations clas- 
sified as skilled by the U.S.S.R. and as oper- 
atives by the United States, about half dealt 
with modern machines: tractor drivers, 
chauffeurs, milling-machine operators, lathe 
operators, fullers (in metalworking or tex- 
tiles), and casters (metalworking) were all 
considered skilled in the U.S.S.R. Clearly, 
the Soviets placed a higher premium on 
familiarity with modern machines than did 
the United States. 

The remaining categories referred to 
crafts which were almost nonexistent in the 
United States in 1950 but may have been 
quite important in the U.S.S.R. Included 
here are such occupations as mat-weavers, 
knife-sharpeners, and basket-weavers. 
Many, if not most, of these occupations un- 
doubtedly were carried on without the aid of 
modern machines. 


SERVICE WORKERS 


These occupations, by and large, involve 
little contact with machines. Accordingly, 
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most are classified similarly by both coun- 
tries. Included in this category are the do- 
mestics in private households; protective 
service workers such as guards, watchmen, 
and firemen (for fire protection); and per- 
sons working in hotels and restaurants, such 
as cooks, waiters and waitresses, charwom- 
en, and janitors. Much of the work per- 
formed by these people involves few, if any, 
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WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 
Professional workers —All occupational 
titles classified as professional by the 
U.S.S.R. were similarly classified by the 
United States. Technicians and radioteleg- 
raphers were classified as professional by the 
United States and as skilled by the U.S.S.R. 
census. Perhaps these two occupations may 
involve somewhat more manual work than 


TABLE 1 


MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1950 AND THE U.S.S.R. IN 1926 
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tools or other equipment and seems to in- 
volve very little special knowledge or manu- 
al dexterity. It is true that some jobs are 
of a type for which long training could be re- 
quired; but it is also true that many are 
closely related to the kind of work common- 
ly carried on about a private home and as 
such presumably involve knowledge or dex- 
terity which, being part of the ĉđommon cul- 
ture, is more or less universal. In particular, 
none is associated with manufacturing, espe- 
cially modern factories. 


do other occupations, and, accordingly, the 
Russians may regard them as having not 
enough social status to be professional. The 
two other occupations which were different- 
ly classified were statisticians and drafts- 
men; perhaps these also involve enough 
manual work to be deemed of lower status 
and accordingly were classified as clerical 
occupations in the U.S.S.R. ' 
Managerial occupations —Fourteen titles 
were similarly classified in both countries. 
The four additional types of worker classi- 
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fied as managerial by the United States and 
as skilled by the U.S.S.R. were masters of 
ships, pilots, stationmasters, and railroad 
conductors. Again, the Russians tend to 
ascribe lower status to persons involved in 
some form of manual] endeavor. 

Clerical and kindred workers.—There was 
complete agreement between the two cen- 
suses in the classification of the total of 
twenty occupations. 


FARMERS AND FARM MANAGERS 
There was complete agreement on the 
eight titles in this group. 


SUMMARY 

1. Of all titles classified as skilled by the 
Russians, only 43 per cent were classified as 
craftsmen and kindred workers in the 
United States. 

2. A number of occupations classified as 
skilled by the Soviets were classified only as 
operatives in the United States; this was 
largely the case for occupations associated 
with modern machines. 

3. In both countries traditional craft oc- 
cupations for which a long apprenticeship is 
customary were considered as skilled. 

4, Other manual workers tended to be 
more nearly classified similarly by the two 
censuses; altogether they agreed in 79 per 
cent of the other manual occupation titles. 

5. There was substantial agreement on 
the classification of white-collar workers; al- 
together 89 per cent of these titles were 
similarly classified. 

6. Almost the only disagreement in the 
classification of white-collar occupations oc- 
curred whenever a professional or manageri- 
al function, according to the U.S. concept of 
the terms, may have been associated with 
manual effort. In these cases the Russians 
tended to classify these occupations merely 
as skilled. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNTRIES UNDERGOING 
TECHNOLOGICAL AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

The most important generalization from 
this study for applying to the analysis of 
other underindustrialized countries, or for 
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further developments within the Soviet 
Union, is that an acute shortage of person- 
nel acquainted with the techniques of ma- 
chine production results in the assigning of 
higher levels of skill to workers in mecha- 
nized industry than is commonly granted 
in highly industrialized countries. 

Countries embarking on large-scale pro- 
grams of industrialization and technological 
modernization face critical shortages of 
manpower skilled in the newly introduced 
techniques. The pool of skilled workers 
which the country already possesses then 
must be retrained to suit the new demands. 
We have shown that many of the occupa- 
tions considered skilled in an underindustri- 
alized country have a lower skill rating in 
the more developed country. Furthermore, 
even in those occupations which are-consid- 
ered skilled in both countries, the local or- 
ganization of industry may stand in the way 
of reconversion. What, then, is the signifi- 
cance for economic development of a large 
body of workers called “skilled”? 


MANPOWER RECONVERSION PROBLEM IN 
THE U.S.S.R. IN 1926 


An attempt was made to evaluate the 
conversion potential of the artisans and 
craftsmen (excluding those employed in fac- 
tory type of industry) in the U.S.S.R. as of 
1926. The total number of such workers at 
that time was about one and a half millions. 
Of these, it was possible to analyze the level 
of skill, as defined in the United States, of 
about one million. It then appeared that in 
the U.S.S.R. there were about 435,000 
skilled and 523,000 semiskilled workers (see 
Table 2). It would appear that a sizable rela- 
tively skilled labor force was available for 
conversion to the demands of the new fac- 
tories and workshops. On closer examina- 
tion, however, it is apparent that nearly half 
(193,000) of the skilled workers were tailors, 
engaged in the handicraft clothing industry. 
Obviously these workers can hardly be con- 
sidered for tHe heavy metal industries. Of — 
the remaining skilled workers, some 119,000 
were engaged in working with metals. This 
group would appear convertible, since 
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metalworkers are the core of any mecha- 
„nized industry. 

Actually this is not so. A more detailed 
examination reveals that only half of these 
workers—about 60,000—resided in towns; 
the rest were mostly tinsmiths, ironsmiths, 
and blacksmiths scattered through the vil- 
lages and hamlets. Such persons are of 
doubtful usefulness in an industrial milieu. 
The movement from village to factory is ex- 
tremely complicated. Indeed, the old skills 
not only may be of no value but may turn 
out to be a handicap in a modern factory, 
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drawn into the newly emerging industry 
would have to be almost completely trained 
anew. 

To summarize, the skills required by 
modern technology are so utterly different 
from those required under handicraft sys- 
tems of production that very little carry- 
over from one method of production to the 
other seems to be possible. The traditional 
artisan is considered skilled because of con- 
siderable manual dexterity and his mastery 
of a number of relatively simple processes. 
These attributes serve little useful purpose 


TABLE 2* 


LEVEL OF SKILL OF CRAFTSMEN AND ARTISANS NOT EMPLOYED 
IN FACTORY INDUSTRY, U.S.S.R., 1926—(In Thousands) 


















































TOTAL URBAN RURAL 
LEVEL oF SXILL 
Total Male |Female | Total | Male |Female | Total | Male | Female - 

Total so classified by the 

U.S.S.R. census...... 1,542 1,190 352 855 673 182 687 517 170 
Total to whom U.S. level 

of skill could be as- 

signed..........-... 958 734 224 557 426 131 401 308 93 
Classification according 

to United States ` 

census: ' 

Total skilled......... 435 334 101 255 195 60 180 139 40 
Clothing workers. 193 101 92 119 63 56 74 38 36 
Metalworkers...... 119 118 ki 60 60 t 59 59 t 
All other workers... 123 115 9 16 72 4 47 42 4 

Total semiskilled..... 523 400 123 301 230 71 222 169 53 
Clothing workers... 56 17 39 42 14 28 14 3 11 
Metalworkers...... 20 20 t 16 16 t 4 4 t 
All other workers... 447 363 84 243. 200 43 204 162 42 














* Source: Tsentralnoe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie SSSR, Otdel Peripisi, Vsesouznaya Perepis’ Nasselenva 1926 goda, Vol. XXXIV . 


t Fewer than 500. 


since the village handicrafts lack the work 
discipline of a modern factory. 

Of the remaining 123,000 skilled workers, 
only 76,000 lived in urban areas. Some 
would be useful in modern industry, al- 
though many were handicraft workers in 
wood, in*the construction industry, etc.— 
workers who, by and large, have little skill 
directly usable in a modern factory with 
complicated machinery. 

Thus, out of an initial one million work- 
ers, perhaps as few as 10 per cent may have 
had the skills and other attributes of most 
direct value to a modern industrialization 
program. Practically all other workers 


in modern industry, where the technician re- 
quires knowledge of a single complicated 
process rather than a series of simple ones. 
The division of labor in modern industry 
changes the nature of the skills involved in 
producing commodities. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain artisan skills can be transplanted to 
modern industry with greater ease than 


` others. The isolation of the crucial factors 


which make this transition possible are a 
function of both the production process and 
the specific nature of the skill involved. 
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ABSTRACT 


There is a tendency to overgeneralize in sociology and social psychology, and the logical conditions for 
extension of conclusions outside the data are not fulfilled. As a result, replications often do not verify the 
original studies. Some suggestions for improving research design to achieve consistent replications are 
discussed: the use of theory; statement of categories or variables in generalizable terms; selection of cases 
throughout the range of the distribution; the use of “‘realistic’’ definitions, assumptions, and variables. 


Some social scientists confuse the condi- 
tions necessary for generalization, which 
might be called “generalizability,” with the 
generalization itself. For example, they may 
believe that, by dealing with the “forms” or 
“processes” of human behavior rather than 
with the “content,” one achieves generaliza- 
tions regardless of the representativeness of 
the data used; or that by “abstracting to a 
higher conceptual level” one achieves gen- 
eralizations regardless of the representative- 
ness of the data. 

When social scientists seek generaliza- 
tions about all human beings, rather than, 
say, about members of a specific culture or a 
specific organization, their sample is in- 
variably nonrepresentative. No one has yet 
studied a representative sample of persons 
or behavior from all cultures at all periods. 
The nearest approximations are those of 
anthropologists who make cross-cultural 
surveys,’ but even they neglect historical 


1 This paper was prepared as a report to the 
Laboratory for Research in Social Relations, at the 
University of Minnesota, which is supported jointly 
by the university and the Carnégie Corporation of 
New York. None of the other members of the 
Laboratory should be held responsible for these 
views. 


2 For example, G. P. Murdock, Social Structure 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1949). Most of the 
findings in cross-cultural surveys are correlations 
considerably below unity. The universals claimed by 
Murdock are not in the form of associations among 
cultural variables but in the form of institutions 
alleged to be discovered in all cultures without excep- 
tion. The work of the cross-cultural anthropologists 
is challenging and promising, but it is doubtful if 
they have achieved more than superficial and tenta- 
tive generalizations. 
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and subcultural variations. Most other so- 
cial scientists, while they specify the limited 
universe which their sample represents, im- 
ply that their findings apply ‘beyond that 
universe without indicating why this should 
be true.? Consequently, there is a growing 
science by analogy. The conclusion of many 
an excellent study based on a limited sample 
is couched in the form of a universal gen- 
eralization, and there are otherwise well- 
conceived studies of “industrial produc- 
tivity” or “psychological warfare” conduct- 
ed on volunteer student subjects in a 
classroom. While it is desirable to eliminate 
“extraneous” variables in laboratory experi- 
ments, it is questionable whether it is 
legitimate to generalize about industrial 
productivity where there is no motive to 
produce, or to generalize about psychologi- 
cal warfare when there is no war. The trou- 
ble is not that the laboratory experiment isa 
method not applicable to the study of hu- 
man behavior but that a conclusion about 
the relation between an independent and a 
dependent variable under one set of circum- 
stances cannot be applied, as it stands, to 
the relation between the same two variables 
under other circumstances.‘ It is still an 

3 Except those who seek generalizations only 
about particular nations, subgroups, or igstitations. 
The public opinion pollers, for example, almost in- 
variably specify the limited universe which their 


sample is intended to represent and are not con- 
cerned with anything outside it. 


4 An illustration of the dangers of engaging in 
science by analogy is provided in the engaging study 
by Muzafer Sherif (reported in a preliminary way in 
Rohrer and Sherif [eds.], Social Psychology at the 
Crossroads [New York: Harper & Bros., 1951], pp. 
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unverified assumption that “cohesiveness” 
(to take one concept frequently generalized) 
in one situation, or induced by one means, is 
the same as cohesiveness in another situa- 
tion, induced by another means—as some of 
the followers of Moreno seem to imply. This 
procedure reifies the concept. 

What rationale can be used to justify the 
procedure of generalizing beyond the uni- 
verse of which the cases studied are deemed 
a representative sample? 

One rationale can be built around homo- 
geneity. If there is no variation in the per- 
sons or behavior to be studied, then any 
sample—no matter how drawn-—is repre- 
sentative. Most natural scientists operate 
on this basis, and they almost never disturb 
themselves about selecting a random or 
stratified sample before describing its char- 
acteristics or experimenting with it. A gram 
of pure magnesium is representative of all 
magnesium, and a healthy liver is repre- 
sentative of all healthy livers. The chemist 
has a concept of purity in a substance, and 
the biologist has a concept of a healthy and 
properly functioning organ or organism. 
While purity and homogeneity are certainly 
not identical concepts, they may be said to 
have the same methodological function in 
regard to the matter considered here. When 
observations or experiments are essayed, the 
scientist makes a considerable effort to se- 
cure pure or healthy specimens, but beyond 
that he has no need to select a random or a 
stratified sample. The social scientist is in 
the same position when he is dealing with 
behavior that is unmodifiable, or practically 
unmodifiable, among men—so that one in- 


388-424). Sherif experimentally creates hosility be- 
tween two artificially separated groups of boys and 
shows how the hostility was induced by separation 
and riyalry in sports and other camp activities. 
While the éxperiment is ingenious and fascinating, 
one questions whether the conclusion about separa- 
tion and rivalry has any relevance—as Sherif seems 
to believe—for the study of relations between 
Negroes and whites in the United States. For one 
thing, an essential factor in Negro-white relations is 
a syndrome of culturally determined attitudes 
known as “‘racism,” which is not present in the rela- 
tions between two groups of white Protestant boys 
at camp. 


dividual is, for the purpose at hand, like any 
other. We do not yet know all the categories 
of unmodifiable behavior, but research will 
add to the list. In general, we can probably 
say that behavior which is determined al- 
most completely by heredity and behavior 
which is determined by universal experi- 
ences are practically unmodifiable. These 
may include the reflexes, the learning 
process, the psychiatric mechanisms, per- 
haps many of the processes of socialization 
and of crowd behavior. Much further re- 
search—including that of anthropologists . 
and historians—is needed to determine 
what behavior is unmodifiable. Once found, 
it can then be studied almost regardless of 
how the sample is chosen, making sure only 
that one has not included in the sample a 
defective or pathological specimen. If the 
bias in sampling is not related to the varia- 
bles studied, then a lack of representative- 
ness in the sample has no limiting influence 
on the generalizability of the conclusion. 
The difficulty is that we do not know the 
specific biases in a nonrepresentative sample 
much less their relationship to the variables 
under study. 

Many social scientists—particularly po- 
litical scientists, institutional economists, 


_ and certain categories of sociologists—de- 


liberately limit their studies to our own 
culture. Their findings are in the nature of 
cultural or institutional generalizations. 
Most historians and many anthropologists 
do purely descriptive studies in which the 
issue of generalization is not raised. It is 
largely the social psychologists, sociologists, 
and social anthropologists dealing with 
variable human behavior who have to seek a 
rationale for generalizing from nonrepre- 
sentative samples. The problem of variation 
confronts them not only in the sense that 
they do not know whether their findings 
would hold under different cultural condi- 
tions but also in that not all their own cases 
conform to the generalization true for most 
of their cases. Their generalizations usually 
take the following form: “When condition A 
was established, and C, D, E,..., N elimi- 
nated, B followed in 80 per cent of the cases; 
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or, in a group in which A was induced, as 
compared to a group in which A’ was in- 
duced and extraneous variables randomized, 
a greater degree of B was manifested.” Such 
conclusions are never completely satisfac- 
tory, as there is variation in the dependent 
variable not explained by the variation in 
the independent variable, even though ex- 
traneous variables have been held constant 
or randomized. Such a variation may repre- 
sent differences in subcultures or in individ- 
ual experience, although it may also be due 
simply to errors of measurement.’ The phys- 
ical and biological sciences find some varia- 


tions in their conclusions, but these are tiny. 


in comparison to those found in social sci- 
ence, and repeated replications show they 


5 At least two quite diverse metaphysical posi- 
tions are held by contemporary social scientists re- 
garding the nature of social laws. One is that all 
human behavior is determined by a finite number of 
causes, which—if known in their entirety, as uni- 
versal laws—would allow foz the prediction of every 
person’s behavior under all circumstances. The 
other position is that human behavior is determined 
by the laws of probability, so that at best we can 
make actuarial predictions that will ultimately have 
high, although not perfect, accuracy when applied 
to specified categories of people but that will always 
be lacking a good deal when applied to any single 
individual. The differences between the two posi- 
tions can be best illustrated by examining the forms 
which they hold generalizations should take: 


I. Holding constant C, D, Z,..., N, when situa- 
tion A develops, then B will follow. 
II. Holding constant C, D, E,..., N, when situa- 


tion A develops, then B will follow 80 per cent of 
the time (80 is, of course, an arbitrary figure). 


I hold to the former position, which I believe to be 
the metaphysical position taken by natural scientists 
from Galileo through Einstein, with the discoveries 
of Bohr and Heisenberg representing no intrinsic 
exceptions but rather a technical inability to achieve 
as much knowledge about the movement of individ- 
ual particles as is desired. I emphasize adherence to 
the first position because the statements in the text 
may appear to be predicated on the second position. 
An illustration of the second position is offered in the 
following quotation: ‘‘Social science... must be 
subject to the same criteria as any other branch of 
science. Its end product is predictions which can be 
expressed in the general form, given a, b, c, etc., the 
odds are $ to 1 that ¢ will occur” (Elbridge Sibley, 
The Recruitment, Selection, and Training of Social 
Scientists [‘Social Science Research Council Bulle- 
tins,” No. 58 (1948)]). 


are distributed normally. The variations in 
the conclusions of natural science may 
therefore be attributed to errors of measure- 
ment. These are the so-called “chance 
errors.’’ The large size and often irregular 
charatter of variations in social science 
conclusions suggest, on the other hand, 
failure. to control important variables. 
Since American culture contains numer- 
ous subcultures, we would expect not only 
heterogeneity in the reactions in any one 
sample but also different results from differ- 
ent studies of the same variables. Un- 
fortunately, there have not been replicative 
studies in most areas of the social sciences.® 
The term “replication” has been used with 
at least two meanings. In one use it is a 
repetition of a study of a given problem 
with research procedures and measuring de- 
vices as similar to the original as possible but 
with a different sample. In another sense, 
replication means.any effort to test the con- 
clusion of a previous study, using any scien- 
tifically proper research procedure and 
measuring devices with the new cases. In 
this paper, concerned as it is with the sta- 
bility of the conclusion (or generalization) 
rather than with the re-use of procedures 
and techniques, the term “replication” is 
used in the latter sense. Thus we are inter- 
ested in all studies that state the observed 
relationship between what are purported to 
be the same set of variables, regardless of 
methods or measures used. On a few sub- 
jects there have been not only replicative 
studies but also systematic summaries of 
them. The bibliography at the end of this 
article lists all the replicative studies in 
sociology and social psychology which the 
author could find in the published literature. 
The annotated list reveals that there is 


little consistency in the conclusigns of the 


studies reported. The differences might be 
due to one or more of several circumstances: 


-€ Donald Young has pointed out the lack of 
replicative studies, See his ‘Limiting Factors in the 
Development of the Social Sciences,” in Research 
Frontiers in Human Relations, Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, XCII (November 
12, 1948), 330. 
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(1) ‘the cultural variations in the composi- 
tion of different samples;.(2) different in- 
dices or measures of the major variables; 
(3) different personalities or approaches of 
the experimenters or other data collectors; 
(4) different social conditions under which 
the data were collected; (5) different factors 
measured under the same name. If we are to 
know which of these is responsible for the 
variation in findings, it is necessary to con- 
trol the last four much more carefully. If the 
variation in the persons studied is impor- 
tant, it is much too complicated to control 
readily. 
` With these observations in mind, we can 
specify at least some of the conditions neces- 
sary for securing more consistent replica- 
tions in the social sciences. 
1. While an isolated hypothesis can be 
- scientifically proved or disproved, it would 
be more efficient if the proposition for which 
verification is sought were a logical part of a 
general theory. (However, many of the 
better-executed studies in sociology have 
completely ignored any sort of theory.) A 
theory may be defined as an integrated body 
of definitions, assumptions, and general 
propositions covering a given subject mat- 
ter from which a comprehensive and con- 
sistent set of specific and testable hypothe- 
ses can be deduced logically. The hypotheses 
must take the form: “If A, then B, holding 


constant C, D, E, . . . ,? or some equivalent, 
and thus permit of causal explanation and 
prediction. 


A good theory is one with (a) definitions, 
assumptions, and general propositions con- 
sistent, in so far as possible, with previous 
research findings and with careful, although 
perhaps not systematic, observations; (b) a 

. “minimum” number of definitions, assump- 
tions, and general propositions; (c) deduced 
hypotheses in readily testable form; and, 
(d) crucially, verification of its deduced 
hypotheses by proper scientific methods. 

Certain values of theory which have led 
investigators in the older disciplines to use it 
extensively should lead social scientists to 
reach generalizations that are capable of 
being replicated. In the first place, theory 


guides the formation of hypotheses and 
trains investigators to look for facts which 
may ordinarily not be readily apparent. In 
the second place, it allows the conclusions of 
older studies to gain support from new re- 
search and to provide some of the data of 
new research. Furthermore, it provides a 
guide for the selection of research problems 
among the infinitely large number of possi- 
ble hypotheses. Finally, it permits research’ 
to proceed systematically and allows con- 
clusions to be brief and readily communica- 
ble. 

There are dangers in the use of theory in 
science. For one thing, it channelizes re- 
search along certain lines. If the theory 
ultimately proves to be wrong, many years 
of work are wasted and new ideas have not 
had a fair chance for expression. Then, too, 
certain assumptions and definitions are in- 
evitable in theory; but they may limit ob- 
servation. Without a theory we might have 
alternative definitions and assumptions 
within the same piece of research. Moreover, 
the concepts that are necessary in theory 
tend to be reified. To reify concepts may be 
a general human characteristic which the 
use of theoretical definitions seems to stimu- 
late. There is also the danger that before a 
theory can be completely verified (which is 
practically never), its specific conclusions 
may be applied to areas outside their scope. 
Studies of the maze learning of rats have 
been used to guide the development of chil- 
dren, and conclusions about neurotic be- 
havior among adults had been suggested as 
a chief guide for the understanding of poli- 
tics. There is the danger that rival theories 
of human behavior, such as are inevitable in 
a democratic and pluralistic society, en- 
courage distortion of simple facts. Scientists 
frequently agree on statements of fact but 
seriously disagree on their significance or 
explanation on a theoretical level. Some- 
times even the immediate causes of the facts 
are the subject of agreement, but the more 
basic ones suggested by theory are not. 

2. The seccnd proposal for achieving 
more consistent replications is that proposi- 
tions be stated in terms capable of being 
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generalized. If the categories or variables of 
a proposition are specifically spatial or tem- 
poral, obviously the proposition cannot be 
generalized. Any body of data can be stated 
in terms of generalized or localized cate- 
gories. Fot example, a number of facts about 
a sample of persons can be classified accord- 
ing to residence, to socio-economic class, to 
life-satisfaction. If residence is the variable, 
the data can never be used to verify proposi- 
tions other than those referring to the spe- 
cific locations. If socio-economic class is the 
variable, the data can be used to verify 
propositions that refer to the culture or sub- 
culture in which that class structure exists. 
But if life-satisfaction is the variable, the 
data can be used to verify universal proposi- 
tions, since presumably all men evaluate 
their lives in terms of satisfaction. However, 
simply choosing categories that are capable 
of being generalized does not in itself gen- 
eralize the proposition when verified. The 
verified proposition still has no validity be- 
yond the universe from which the sample is 
drawn: hence the need for replications. 

It is obviously impossible to secure a 
representative sample of all men, from all 
cultures at all times. Most propositions will 
never claim validity beyond the given cul- 
ture, usually our own. Since this is so, propo- 
sitions stated in terms of categories frankly 
limited to our culture should be nearly as 
useful in research as propositions whose 
variables are universal. They may have as 
much predictive value. Possibly a happy 
compromise between a universal generaliza- 
tion, desirable but unattainable, and a 
frankly culturally limited generalization is a 
proposition stated in universal terms and 
then restated with the variables specified for 
the culture to be studied. The restated prop- 
osition, when verified for the culture studied, 
is highly amenable, of course, to reconver- 
sion into its universal form when other 
studies in other cultures or in different so- 
cial situations later justify the universal 
form. In the specific study, the historical 
premise, “in our culture,” serves to hold 
constant numerous variables that could not 
otherwise feasibly be held constant in a 
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strict experimental design.’ 

3. Even within our culture it is so diff- 
cult to secure a representative sample for 
research on most variables that it would be. 
well to have some device that could be em- 
ployed to obviate the need of it. The purpose 
in securing representative samples for veri- 
fying general propositions is not the same as 
the purpose in securing representative sam- 
ples for a survey or a public opinion poll. 
The latter explores the distribution of cer- 
tain attributes in the population. The for- 
mer simply inquires whether the proposition 
will hold good for data in the entire range of 
the distribution. It is usually easier to 
estimate roughly where various points on a 
distribution are than to secure a representa- 
tive sample of a large, complex, and widely 
distributed population. Replication should 
beat various points, especially the extremes, 
of the distribution of the population. The 
distribution differs somewhat for each inde- 
pendent variable, since it should cover the 
range of possible interpretations of, or reac- 
tions to, the independent variable. 

It is often difficult to replicate a study on 
divergent populations with the same ob- 
server or experimenter, the same index or 
measure of the independent variable, and 
the same conditions of observation or ex- 
perimentation. Making these things as 
simple as possible will, of course, aid in ap- 
proximating them over and over again dur- 
ing replications. But a certain amount of 
variation is almost inevitable, and it will 
prevent exact replication. The terms of the 
proposition must be broad enough to cover. 
the variation. 

Replications, to be useful in the way that 
they have proved useful in the natural sci- 
ences, must be undertaken systematically. 
If one replication secures results consistent 
with the original finding, further replica- 
tions should vary slightly the conditions of 
the original study. If one replication fails to 
secure resulfs consistent with the original 
finding, further replications should approxi- 

7 An example of its use in sociology is my paper, 


“The Adequacy of Women’s Expectations for Adult 
Roles,” Social Forces, XXX (October, 1951), 69-77. 
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mate even more closely the conditions of 
the original study. The scientific function of 
replications, in addition to verification, is to 
„set the limits under which the generalization 
is valid. 

4, Just as an infinite number of discrete 
hypotheses can be advanced about social 
behavior, so can an indefinitely large num- 
ber of different frameworks of assumptions 
and definitions. Rather than proceeding at 
random, it is preferable to develop some 
criteria for setting up a framework of defini- 
tions and assumptions. The criteria should 
also be used in selecting an isolated hypothe- 
sis, since a tremendous amount of time can 
be wasted in testing, disproving, and dis- 
carding hypotheses. Possible guides for 
setting criteria are given below. 

a) Definitions, assumptions, and varia- 
bles in hypotheses which have proved 
valuable in previous research should be 
given special attention before being created 
de novo. The result will then contribute to a 
cumulative product, and it should have a 
better chance of verification and successful 
replication. 

6) Definitions, assumptions, and variables 
should bear some relation to observations by 
the investigator, or to meanings perceived 
by the subjects, or at least to what psy- 
chiatrists claim are unconscious meanings. 
Some research has been set up with defini- 
tions, assumptions, and variables from the 
imagination of the investigators which can 
hardly be expected to be relevant, manip- 
ulable, and productive of verifiable hypothe- 
ses. We need not, of course, go all the way 
back to the old-line behaviorists and insist 
that all variables (stimuli and responses) be 
materially observable; but some relation to 
perceived reality, conscious or unconscious, 
is desirable. A person told to feel cohesive 
with strangers in a group may manifest 
more cohesiveness when observed or tested 
than a person not told to feel cohesive, but 
it is questionable whether this cohesiveness 
operates in the same way as cohesiveness 
developed through years of personal con- 
tact. This may meet one of the criticisms 
and weaknesses of the laboratory experi- 


ment in the social sciences—namely, that it 
is “unrealistic.” It may not be necessary for 
the laboratory situation to be realistic, but 
it probably is necessary for the variables to 
be realistic. Of course, the test of a variable 
is not its apperent realism but whether or 
not it has a consistent effect. Of all the 
myriad of variables which a strong imagina- 
tion can dream up, only those are likely to 
have an effect which bear some relation to 
social or psychological reality, conscious or 
unconscious. In the future, more powerful 
tools and better-trained observers may be 
able to perceive more that is realistic than 
social scientists can today. 

c) One of the best ways of choosing, 
among a large number of possible hypothe- 
ses, the one or few most likely to be verified 
is to have an initial period of informal and 
unsystematic, but thoughtful and critical, 
observation, using whatever relevant de- 


_scriptive studies and general information 


may be available. This is especially im- 
portant in the early stages of any science, 
before framewcrks of assumptions, defini- 
tions, and tested propositions are known to 
be workable and fruitful. Too frequently in 
research today an arbitrary or fortuitous 
guess of a social scientist whose experience 
is necessarily limited is called a hypothesis. 
This is a wasteful procedure, even if the 
experimental design for the ensuing study is 
rigorous. 

Finally, perhaps none of our proposals for 
the improvement of research design will ` 
lead to generalizations that will stand up 
under systematic replication. Our tech- 
niques of acquiring data may not be delicate 


8G. E. Swanson anticipates many of the usual 
objections to the us2 of the laboratory experiment in 
studying social behavior by showing that the cri- 
teria for validity ix the latter are the same as the 
criteria for validity in field studies. But he falls into 
the error of assuming that generalizability is gen- 
eralization: for example, in making a suggestion for 
the study of cultural factors in the laboratory, he 
says: ‘Suppose that we move from the particulars 
to a higher level of generalization.” This may, of 
course, simply be unfortunate wording. See his 
“Some Problems of Laboratory Experiments with 
Small Populations,” American Sociological Review, 
XVI (June, 1951), 349-58, esp. pp. 355-56. 
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and precise enough to isolate the basic ele- 
ments of human behavior and social organi- 
zation. In that case, we must refine tech- 
niques before we can achieve any reliable 
and valid generalizations. 
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S. SCHACHTER, N. ELLERTSSON, D. GREGORY, - 
and D. McBRIE. “An Experimental Study 
of Cohesiveness and Productivity,” Human 
Relations, LV, No. 3 (1951), 229-38. Repli- 
cative of Kurt Back, “The Exertion of 
Influence through Social Communication,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLVI (1951), 9-23. The two articles show 
that the more cohesive a group the more 
influence it is able to exert on its individual 
members. Other laboratory experiments on 
this hypothesis have been conducted at the 
universities of Michigan, Texas, and 
Uppsala but are not yet published. Field 
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L. FESTINGER, S. SCHACHTER, and K. BACK, 
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C. REPLICATED STUDIES OF ATTITUDE 
DIFFERENTIALS 


In studying a given attitude in various seg- 


ments of the population, different investigators 
report differentials on certain background fac- 


tors. Attitudes on race have frequently been 
studied, and the present author has summarized 
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all empirical studies on this subject up to 1947.° 
The following is a brief summary, from this 
source, of the differentials reported in the scien- 
tific literature on race attitudes. 

1. In seven studies, it is reported that 
northerr. white college students are more favor- 
able to Negroes than are southern white college 
students. In four studies, it is reported that 
there is no significant difference, in attitudes 
toward Negroes, between northern and southern 
and southern students or (in one study) that 
northern students are more anti-Negro than 
southern students. 

2. In five studies, it is reported that girls or 
women have more liberal race attitudes than do 
males. Ia two studies, it is reported that males 
are more liberal than females. In two studies, 
significant sex differences are found, but they 
vary by type of attitude. In four studies, no 
significant differences in race attitudes were 
found between the sexes, 

3. In three studies, students with higher 
I.Q.’s were found to be more favorable toward 
minority groups than are the less intelligent 
students. In three other studies, no significant 
relationship was found between I.Q. and race 
attitudes. 

4. Three studies report that rural or small- 
town students have more liberal race attitudes 


? Arnold M. Rose, Studies in Reduction of Preju- 
dice (2d ed.; Chicago: American Council on Race 
Relations, 1948), chap. iii. 


than do urban students. Two studies report that 
urban students have more liberal race attitudes 
than do rural students. Two studies report no 
differences between urban and rural students. 


D: REPLICATIVE STUDIES, IN A SINGLE REPORT, 
BASED ON DIFFERENT SAMPLES OR ON 
SAME SAMPLE AT DIFFERENT TIMES 


1. SAMUEL A. STOUFFER ef al. The American 
Soldier. 4 vols. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949-50. Conclusions con- 
sistent on some subjects but not on others. 

2. CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK and JOHN COTTON. 
“Physical Attractiveness, Age, and Marital 
Adjustment,” American Soctological Re- 
view, XVI (February, 1951), 81-86. Con- 
clusions not consistent. 

3. Louts GuTrMan. “Mathematical and Tabu- 
lation Techniques,” in PAuL Horst et al., 
The Prediction of Personal Adjustment (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 
1941), pp. 360-62. A prediction of personal 
adjustment gave a coefficient of multiple 
correlation of +.73. The second one—using 
the same measures on a different sample— 
wes +.04. Author attributes this to sam- 
pling error of insufficient cases and too 
many variables. 

4. Apwotp M. Rose. “Rumor in the Stock 
Market,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XV 
(fall, 1951), 461-86. Conclusions consistent. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BEALS’S “SOCIAL STRATIFICA- 
TION IN LATIN AMERICA” 


February 12, 1953 
To the Editor: 


In a recent article on “Social Stratifica- 
tion in Latin America” (American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. LVII, No. 4) Dr. Ralph 
L. Beals seems to overrate the obstacles to 
rising from middle to upper class in Brazil. 
In his diagram representing the class struc- 
ture of that country he separates these two 
classes by a continuous line which means 
“effective barriers to vertical movement.” 

It is my contention that these barriers 
have become highly ineffective, at least in 
those areas where most of the wealth and 
political power of the nation is concentrated. 
It is certainly true that members of the 
upper landholding class are turning to “in- 
dustry, banking, commerce”; but their 
number is small when compared with those 
descended from immigrant fathers and 
grandfathers. Big industry and big business 
in southern Brazil are mostly controlled by 
men with Italian, German, Syrian, and 
Jewish names. The president of the Bank of 
Brazil bears a Lebanese name, and the fed- 
eral minister of finances comes from a Jew- 
ish family. While there is nothing new about 
the upward mobility and achievement of 
middle- or upper-class status of people with 
Italian and German names, Syrians and 
Jews have reached this stage more recently. 
When political democracy was re-estab- 
lished in 1945 people suddenly realized that 
numerous members of the new entrepre- 
neurial elite were well able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the old elite for political jobs. 
Political victory, of course, means access to 
correspondingly high positions in the bu- 
reaucratic hierarchy. 


Dr. Beals mentioned “heads of the 


church” among the upper-class groups. Ap- 
parently he overlooked the fact that the 
Roman Catholic church in Brazil has been 
one of the most effective channels of upward 
mobility. As a matter of fact, a considerable 
number of Brazilian bishops and high dig- 
nitaries are of lower-middle-class extraction. 
Some of them even come from the rural 
middle class, which is mainly composed of 
descendants of recent European immi- 
grants. 

Tn view of the fact that the highest posi- 
tions in industry, finance, business, politics, 
and public administration are open to indi- 
viduals whose fathers or grandfathers ar- 
rived in Brazil as penniless immigrants, I 
doubt whether there is much point in argu- 
ing about “social acceptance” of those 
homines novi. Intermarriage between mem- 
bers of the new and the old elite is not infre- 
quent, and there is no institution or associa- 
tion in the metropolitan areas of southern 
Brazil in which membership is monopolized 
by the “old upper class.” 

Thus I should rather not indorse Dr. 
Beals’s statement that “in other cases, as in 
Brazil, the wealthiest men in industry and 
commerce have achieved enough power to 
admit them to the upper class but have not 
been accepted by the elite.” The only pos- 
sible exception seems to be the Syrians and 
Lebanese, who are still discriminated 
against. 

I presume, of course, that Dr. Beals 
realizes how deceptive the notion of nation- 
wide social classes is, especially in a huge 
country like Brazil, where ecological and 
political conditions have led to the develop- 
ment of regional class structures, the social 
equivalence of which has yet to be proved. 
The most static class structures are prob- 
ably found in the economically and political- 
ly least significant portions of the country. 
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I was also surprised by Dr. Beals’s state- 
ment that “more recently, with the rise of 
more Negroes to higher educational and 
economic status and increasing Negro com- 
petition for higher-status jobs, discrimina- 
tion and antagonism have increased.” Al- 
though Charles Wagley and his research 
associates have recently made similar con- 
tentions (Charles Wagley, Race and Class in 
Rural Brazil (Paris: UNESCO, 1952}), I 
should like to see factual evidence corrobo- 
rating such assumptions. It seems to me 
that there has always been a certain amount 
of diffuse prejudice and discrimination, per- 
haps even more in the past than in the 
present. But while in the past occasional 
manifestations of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion did not arouse much reaction, public 
opinion has more recently become sensitive 
with regard to antagonistic race attitudes. 
Even minor incidents are likely to incense 
the public, which is consistently opposed to 
any form of discrimination. This increase of 
public discussion of race attitude, as ex- 
pressed, for example, by the enactment of a 
federal law against race discrimination, eas- 
ily conveys the impression that racial 
antagonism is increasing. 

Actually, it seems that the masses (in- 
cluding colored Brazilians) are now more 
adequately educated to grasp the social 
significance of race issues. And, of course, 
racism has caused quite a stir in Brazil! 

Otherwise I consider Dr. Beals’s article 
a major contribution to the study of social 
stratification in Latin America. 


Eyorio WILLEMS 
University of Michigan 


COMMENT 


: March 5, 1953 
To the Editor: | 

My principal objection to Professor 
Willems’ criticism is that it is too brief. 
My article was necessarily overgeneralized 
and at many places frankly impressionistic. 
If it stimulates more thinking and, espe- 
cially, more research on social stratification, 
it will have achieved its main objective; and 
I hope there will be more critical replies. I 
agree that I may have overestimated the 
difficulty of movement from middle to upper 
class in southern Brazil. Nevertheless, I 
still believe that there is a hard core of the 
old elite which will not fully accept the new 
industrial, business, and political leaders 
socially. Possibly this is now unimportant; 
this would not have been true in the past, 
however. 

The observation that the Roman Catho- 
lic church has afforded a channel of upward 
mobility is, of course, correct and should be 
extended to the rest of Latin America. That 
it should be “one of the most effective chan- 
nels” nevertheless underscores the general 
difficulty of vertical mobility. 

My remark concerning increasing dis- 
crimination and antagonism toward Ne- 
groes represents the opinions of all the 
informed observers I talked to in north- 
eastern Brazil and in Rio de Janeiro. This is 
one of the many impressions which needs 
factual proof or disproof. I may say that I 
hope my impression is wrong. 

Raps L. BEALS 
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Causation and Causal Analysis.” Ohio State. 

Dunstan I, Nicolle, A.B. Ceylon, 1950. “A 
Comparative Appraisal of Correctional Law 
and Its Administration in Ohio and the 
Federal Government.” New York. 

M. LaVern Norris, B.S. Louisiana State, 1948; 

B.Th. Anderson College, 1949. “The Church 
of God in Louisiana: A Sociological Study of 

- Its Structure and Function.” Louisiana 
State. : 

William O’Connor. “Gambling: An Empirical 
Study of a South Side Community.” 
Chicago. 

Haruka Okara, B.A. Omaha, 1951. “Com- 
parison of Radio with Television Programs.” 
Omaha. . 

Clare H. Oliphant, Jr., A.B. Brigham Young, 
1949. “An Appraisal of Certain Reported 
Dating Behavior of 746 High-School Seniors 
of Utah County, Utah.” Brigham Young. 


Milton C. Oman, B.L. Rutgers, 1949. “The - 
Delinquent in the Training School: An 
Analysis of Interpersonal Relations and 
Discipline.” Tiinois. 

Joel Orlen, A.B. Chicago, 1949. “The Implica- 
tions of Alfred North Whitehead’s Philoso- 
phy for Sociological Theory and Research.” 
Chicago. : 

Enrique R. Ortiz-Rivera, B.A. Puerto Rico, 
1943. “A Design for Recruiting and Training 
Leaders for the Co-op Department of Puerto 
Rico.” Maryland. 

George Paulhe, A.B. San Francisco State Col- 
lege, 1951. No thesis. Stanford. 

David Lebarron Payne, B.S. Mississippi State 
College, 1950. “A Study of Adoptions and 
Adoption Procedures in the State of Missis- 
sippi from July 1 through June 30, 1950.” 
Mississippi State College. 

Glenn L. Peamar., B.S. Defiance College, 1950. 
“Marriages and Families of a Selected.Group 
of Purdue University Graduates.” Purdue. 

Kathryn Pendleton, B.A. Denison, 1951. “The 
Relocation of Families Displaced by an 
Urban Redevelopment Project.” Chicago. 

Nell Percival, Ph.B. Marquette, 1947. “Strati- 
fication of Women’s Organizations in a Rural 
Community.” Purdue. 


‘ Mary Gladys Pieper, A.B. Maryville College, 


1936. “Church Organization in Bradley 
County, Tennessee, in 1950.” Tennessee. 

Billie Jones Plowden, A.B. Alabama, 1950. 
“An Experimental Study of an Informal 
Group as Revealed through Observation and 
Projective Techniques.” Alabama. 

Robert Gray Potter, A.B. Harvard, 1950. No 
thesis. Harvare. 

Melville Westbrook Pugh, Jr., B.A. Morgan 
State ‘College, 1949, “A Comparative Study 
of Negro News Stories in Four Daily News- 
papers.” Towa. 

Valentin R.- Quino, A.B. Southern California, 
1950. “The Filipino Community in Los 
Angeles.” Southern California. 

Edna Esther Raphael, B.S. Wayne, 1940. 
“Female Cancer Mortality in American 
Cities: A Sociological Analysis.” North- 
western. 

Conrad Rausch, B.A. St. Martin’s College, 
1944; B. of Theol, Mount Angel Seminary, 
1948. “The Attitudes and Opinions of 1,307 
Northwestern Catholic High-School Stu- . 
dents toward the Values of Rural Living.” 
Cornell. 

Raymond Edward Ries, A.B. Illinois, 1949. 


“A Critical Analysis of MaélIver’s Social 
Causation, Including a General Analysis of 
Causation in the Social Sciences.” Illinois. ` 

Frances Riley, A.B. Wellesley College, 1928. 
“Patterns of Protestant Denominational 
Migration.” New York. 

José M. Rios-Ruiz, B.A. Puerto Rico, 1949. “A 
Social and Economic Study of Two Re- 
settled Communities of Puerto Rico,” Wis- 
consin. 

Hanna Rizk, A.M. Chicago, 1938. No thesis. 
Princeton. 

Doris Robbins, B.A. Connecticut, 1943. “Cul- 
tural Delegation of Traits and Attitudes by 
Sex and Its Influence on Personalny 
Chicago. 

Lloyd Henry Rogler, B.A. Iowa, 1951. “Stand- 
ard of Living and Fertility Expectations: A 
Study of the Attitudes of Senior Students at 
the University of Puerto Rico toward Occu- 
pation, Income, and Family.” Iowa. 

Florence St. Clair Rose, A.B. California (Berke- 
ley), 1945. No thesis, California (Los An- 
geles). 

Albert J. Rosenstein, A.B. Los Angeles State 
College, 1951. “A Sociological Analysis of 
Selected Writings of Edward Alsworth 
Ross.” Southern California. 

H. Coleman Rosenthal, B.A. Maryland, 1950. 

©- “Comparison of a Hundred Delinquents with 
“a Hundred Nondelinquents in Their Par- 
‘ticipation in Recreational Agencies.” Mary- 

. land. 
` Richard A. Rosenthal, 


AB. Oxford, 1949, 


“Opinion about Graft in Government: An ` 


Exploratory Study.” New York. 

Henry Rotondil, A.B. LaSalle College (Phila- 
delphia), 1950. “A Negro Boys’ Club of the 
Metropolitan Police in Washington, D.C.” 
Catholic. 

Claude J. Roumagnae, Licence en Droit Uni- 

_ versity of Poitiers, 1948; I.E.S. University 
of Paris, 1949, “A "Demographic Analysis of 
Selected Characteristics of the ‘Acadian’ 
Population of Louisiana, 1940,” Louisiana 

i Siate. 

Kristoffer Salveson, Oslo, 1951. “Gambling: An 
Empirical Study of a South Side Communi- 
ty.” Chicago. 

Linda Samuels, A.B. Fisk, 1951. “An Evalua- 
tive Study of the Field əf Action Research 
in Race Relations.” Cornell. . 

Robert Saylor, A.B. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1949. “Detection of Boys with a High 
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_ Delinquency Potential by the Use ofa Ques- 
tionnaire.” Pennsyleania State College. 

Rev. Hubert F. Schiffer, S.J., Studies at St. 
Paul Kiki College, Japan, 1942-45. “Profit. 
sharing.” Fordham. . 

Henry Arthur Schooley, A.B. San Diego State 
College, 1950. “A Case Study of Pittsburgh 
Branch of the National Association for the ' 
Advancement of Colored People.” Pittsburgh. 

Delbert Schrag, A.B. Bethel College, 1948. 
“Identification and Social Participation in 
Urban Neighborhoods.” Chicago. 

John Gilbert Scott, B.S. Alabama BolytécBnie 
Institute, 1949. “An Inquiry into the Influ- 
ence of The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
, America upon Basic Sociology Foxes: 3 
” North Carolina. 

Joseph F. Scott, B.S. St. Peter’s College, 1949, 
“A Study of Delinquent Adjustments Using 
Sociometrics as an Index to Group Organi- 
zation.” Fordham. 

Rev. Edward P. Scully, B.A. Seton Hall Col- 
` lege, 1935. “The Law against Discrimination 
of New York State.” Fordham. 3 

Robert Marshall Seeley, A.B. Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1948. “Racial Prejudices and Con- . 
flicts as Found in Selected American Novels 
Published between 1928 and 1949.” Southern 
California, 

William James Sharp, A.B. Southern California, 
1950. “A Sociological Interpretation of the 
Life and Work of Albert Schweitzer.” 
Southern California. 

Israel Shenkar, A.B. (Equivalent) Tel Aviv, 
N.Y.U. New School, 1939-51. “Social 
Groups and Pressures in Israel.” New School. 


. Justin I. Siegel, B.S. New York, 1938. “Organi- 


zations for Negro Equality.” New School. 

Nathaniel Siegel, A.B. Brooklyn College, 1950. 
“Hypotheses Regarding the Incidence of 
Use of Alcohol by American Men and 
Women.” New York. 

Richard Lee Simpson, B.A. North Carolina, 
1950. “Factors in the Attitudes of Two 
Minority Groups toward Each Other.” 
Cornell. 

Frank Smith, A.B. “Lycoming College, “1950. 
“The Use of the Discriminant Function in 
Predicting Parole Outcome of Women Re- 
leased from the Laurelton State Village.” 
Pennsyloanja State College. 

Margaret J. Smith, B.A. DePauw University, . 
1947. “Analysis of the Maryland Adoption 
Laws and How They Are Administered in 
Baltimore City.” Maryland. 
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Kurt Sontheimer, A.B. Freiburg, 1950. “A 
Study of Conformity cf American College 

; Students.” Kansas. 

Harold Starr, B.S. Purdue, 1951. “A Study of 
Some Sociological and Psychological Dy- 
namics of Prejudice in a Minority Group.” 
Purdue. 

Joseph Stendig, A.B. Boston, 1950. “A Com- 
parison of the Voluntary Association Mem- 
bership Patterns of Housing Project Resi- 
dents, before and after Moving into the 
Project.” Chicago. 

Gregory Stone, A.B. Hobart: College, 1948. 
“Sociological Aspects of Purchasing in a 
Metropolitan Area.” Chicago. 

Waneta Strackbein, B.A. Iowa, 1951. No thesis. 
Towa. 

Lawrence Harold Streicher, B.S. Illinois, 1950. 
“The Concept of ‘Anomy’: An Analysis.” 
Illinois. 

James Arthur Swaggerty, B.S. Tennessee, 1947. 
“Unemployment and Job Relocation of 
Railroad Firemen in Knoxville, Tennessee.” 
Tennessee. 

Charles Sykes, Ph.B. Chicago, 1949. “A Social 
Psychological Study of Emergent Leadership 
in Disaster Situations.” Chicago. 

Florence Taylor, M.S. Chicago, 1942. “An 
Ethnography of the Syrian Christians of 
Malabar.” Wayne. 

William Ewart Taylor, A.B. Toronto, 1951. 
“Contributions to Hopewell Chronology in 
the Lower Ilinois River Valley.” Illinois. 

Anders Tejler, B.A. Kentucky, 1942. “Back- 
ground Study of Maryland Federal Proba- 
tioners.”’ Maryland. 

Walter Thabit, A.B. Brooklyn College, 1948. 
“The Process of Public Housing in į Liver- 
pool.” New School. 

Rosemary Fleming Tharp, B.A. Iowa State 
Teachers College, 1942. No thesis. Jowa. 
James P. Thogmorton, A.B. Central College, 
1943. “The Urban League in Denver: A 
Study in Techniques of Accommodation.” 

Denver. 

Donald Glenn Thomas, A.B. California (Los 
Angelds)}, 1949. “Doctrines of Guild Social- 
ism.” California (Berkeley). 

Rev. Patrick J. Trainor, B.A. Seton Hall Col- 
lege, 1935. “The Labor Management Rela- 
tionship of the Typographical Unions and 
the Newspaper Publishers: A Case Study of 
the Conflict of Law and Custom.” Fordham. 

Yankee Pierre Tsang, A.B. Shanghai, China, 
1944. “Some Sociological Implications of 


Mao Tse-tung’s ‘New Democracy.’ ” South- 
ern California. 

Frances Susan Turner, B.S. Alabama, 1949, 
“The Attitudes of Educators toward Lower- 
Class and ‘Holiness’? Children Compared 
with the Actualities as Revealed by Tests 
and Systematic Observation.” Alabama. 

Harley J. Unger, B.A. Ohio State, 1950. “A 
Study of Factors Associated with the Satis- 
faction of Bomber-Crew Members with 
Their Crews.” Ohio State. 

Emil Vajda, B.S. Wisconsin, 1950. ‘Identifica- 
tion and Social Participation in Urban 
Neighborhoods.” Chicago. 

Maurice Donald Van Arsdol, B.A. Washingten 
(Seattle), 1949. “Expenditures of Unmarried 
Students at the University of Washington 
for the Winter Quarter, 1951.” Washington 
(Seattle). 

H. Erwin Van Asbeck, Ph.D. Law, Leideran, 
Netherlands. “A Case Study.” Chicago. 

Juris Veidemanis, B.A. North Dakota, 1951. 
“Social Change: Latvian Society at Rome 
and in Migration.” Wisconsin. 

Rev. Raphael Vidal, A.B. St. Mary’s Seminary, 
1944. “A Study of the Family, Cultural, 
Geographical, and Religious Background of 
Students in Five Diocesan Seminaries.” 
Catholic. 

William Wallace Vosburgh, A.B. Yale, 1950. 
No thesis. California (Los Angeles). 

Leonard Wesley Wager, B.A. Washington 
(Seattle), 1949. “Measurement of Job Satis- 
faction of 217 General Duty Graduate Pro- 
fessional Nurses.” Washington (Seattle). 

Helmut R. Wagner, A.B. (Equivalent) Techni- 
cal College, Dresden, 1920-24, ‘““Mannheim’s 
Historicism: A Study in the Sociology of 
Knowledge.” New School. 

John Richard Wahl, B.S. Wisconsin,1949. “A 
Statistical Analysis of Gubernatorial Elec- 
tion Results for Madison, Wisconsin, 1934- 
50.” Wisconsin. 

Carl E. Waisanen, A.B. Northern Michigan 
College of Education, 1950. “Public Welfare 
and Indiana Newspaper Editorials: A Study 
of Communication Content.” Purdue. 

Frederick Brynolf Waisanen, B.A. Northern 
Michigan College of Education, 1950. “Tele- 
vision Ownership in an Iowa City: A Study 
in Some Determinants of Social Innovation.” 
Iowa. 

Frits Wanninkhof, Candidate Degree, Amster- 
dam, 1951. No thesis. Cornell. 

Paul B. Watson, B.S. U.S. Naval Academy, 
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1919. “A Study of the Age Factor in Institu- 
tional Adjustment.” Maryland. 

Byron Lee Wayman, B.A. Greenville College, 
1949. No thesis. Oklahoma A. & M. College. 

Harry V. Webb, B.A. Greenville College, 1926. 
“Television-Sociological Aspects.” Mary- 
land. 

Samuel Weingarten, B.S.S. St. Johns Univer- 
sity (Brooklyn), 1934. “The Biography of 
an American Jewish Community: The Jewish 
Community of Schenectady, N.Y.” Siena 
College. 

“Frederick Hayes Werth, A.B. Minnesota, 1940; 
M.A. Idaho, 1949. No thesis. California 
(Berkeley). 

Robert R. Wharton, A.B. Temple, 1951. No 
thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Charles D. Whatley, A.B. Texas, 1949. “A 
Verification of Durkheim’s Theory of Social 
Disorganization: A Study cf Mental Dis- 
order.” Texas. 

Albert Wiedorn, A.B. Hunter College, 1951. No 
thesis. Connecticut. 

Clifton McKinley Wignall, A.B. California 
(Berkeley), 1949. “A Critique of Functional- 
ist Theory of Social Order.” California 
(Berkeley). 

Harold S. Wildstein, A.B. Drake, 1950. “An 
Analysis of the Work of Norman Thomas in 
American Socialism.”’ New York. 

Ellis Ray Williams, B.S. Bluefield State Col- 


lege, 1947. “The Contacts of Negroes and 
Whites in Morgantown, West Virginia.” 
West Virginia. 

James Raymond Wilson, A.B. Baldwin-Wallace 
College, 1950. “Some Sociological Contribu- 
tions of Ernest R. Groves on the Family in 
the Field of applied, Sociology.” Southern 
California. 


Oliver Wendell Wilson, A.B. Southern, 1949, 


“The Social Role of Negro Conservative 
Leadership in the United States.” Illinois. 
Maurice Raymond Wolfe, A.B. California 
(Berkeley), 1948. No thesis. California 

(Berkeley). 

Anna Ding-ah Wong, B.A. Minnesota, 1950. 
No thesis. Pennsylvania. 

James Henry Woodall, B.S.Ed. Wayne, 1949. 
“An Investigation of Juvenile Sexual De- 
linquency as Predictive of Adult Criminal 
Sexual Activity.” Wayne. 

Frank Woodward, A.B. Wayne, 1951. ‘“Mythol- 
ogy, Protestantism, Urban Planning and the 
East-West Dichotomy: A Case Study in 
Diffusion.” Wayne. 

Lewis Yablonsky, B.S. Rutgers, 1948. “An In- 
vestigation into the Development of a 
Method for Small-Group Interaction Analy- 
sis.” New York. 

Norman P. Zaichick, B.S. Wisconsin, 1948. 
“The Influence of the Museums upon Amer- 
ican Anthropology.” Wisconsin. 
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The following list of doctoral dissertations in preparation in universities and colleges in 
the United States is compiled from returns sent by thirty-five departments of sociology. 
The number of candidates now working for doctoral degrees is 247. This list includes 
dissertations in social work, divinity, and other related fields whenever the local department 


of sociology undertakes to direct them. 


Renee Abramson, A.B. Pennsylvania State 
College, 1944. “Relationship of Value Sys- 
tems to Stratification in a Small Town.” 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Lilialyce Akers, B.A, Wheaton, 1942; M.A. 
Kentucky, 1949. “The Level of Accommoda- 
tion between Organized Religion and Organ- 
ized Religion in an Industrial Community.” 
Kentucky. 

Gordon James Aldridge, B.A., M.A., M. S.W. 
Toronto, 1938, 1948, 1949, “A Study of the 
Social Aspects of Aging in a Community 
Whose Population Is Disproportionately 
Aged.” Toronto. 

Manuel Alers-Montalvo, B.S. City College of 
New York, 1941; M.A. Columbia, 1951. 
“Social Organization in Latin-American 
Communities,” Michigan State College. 

Theodore R. Anderson, B.A. Minnesota, 1948; 
M.A. Wisconsin, 1951. “Analysis of Variance 


in the Analysis of Internal Migration.” 


Wisconsin, 

Henry L. Andrews,-A.B., M.A. Duke, 1931, 
1933. “Processes and Patterns of Population 
Redistribution in Alabama, 1930-50.” North- 
western, 

Wade Andrews, B.S., M. S. Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, 1947, 1948, “A Study of 
Some Basic Correlates of Rural Leadership 
and Social Power in Clinton County, Ohio.” 
Michigas State College. 

Julian Aronson, B.S.S. College of the City of 
New York, 1928; M.A. Cornell, 1929, ‘So- 
ciological Aspects of Modern Secondary 
Education in the United States.” New 
School. 

Jay William Artis, B.A. Hamline, 1949; M.A. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1950. “Trends 
in Rural Group Relations,” Wisconsin, 

Morris Axelrod, A.B. “Michigan, 1948. “Group 

be Participation and Social Isolation in an Ur- 
“ ban Community.” Michigan. 

Nicholas Babchuk, B.A., M.A. Wayne, 1947, 


1950. “An Inquiry into Some Aspects of Co- 
operation and Competition in Department- 
Store Selling.” Washington (St. Louis). i 

George M. Beal, B.S., M.S. Iowa State College, 
1943, 1947. “Personal, . Social, and Co- 
operative Characteristics Related to Par- 
ticipation in Farmer Co-operatives.” Towa 
State College. 

Rev. Theodore Beauchamp, B.Litt., B.Theol. 
Montreal, 1926, 1932; M.A. Fordham, 1949, 
“Probation Systems in Canada,” Fordham. 

Peter L, Berger, B.A. Wagner College, 1949; 
M.A. New School, 1950. “Sociology of the 
Bolai-Movement.”’ New School, 

Elizabeth Anne Betz, A.B. Wisconsin, 1938; 
A.M. New York, 1950. “A Comparative 
Study of Juvenile Delinquency Treatment 
in Selected Areas of the World.” New York, 

Goddard Binkley, B.S. Northwestern, 1946, 
“Conversation and Sociability.” New School. 

Thomas Blair, B.A. Northwestern, 1950; M.A. 
Boston, 1951. “Analysis of Attitudes and 
Values Associated with Position in Social 
Structure in Rural Brazil.” Michigan State 
College. 

Margaret Blough, B.S. Lindenwood College, 
1934; M.A. Chicago, 1950. “A Study of the 
Current Role of Organized Labor as a Pres- 
sure Group in the Political System of an 
Urban Community.” Chicago. 

Leonard Blumberg, A.B., A.M. Wayne, 1947, 
1949. “The Social Status and Associational | 
Activities of Community Leaders.” Michigan. ` 

Jean Boek, B.S. Cornell, 1946; M.A. Michigan ~ 
State College, 1947. ‘Sociological Factors as 
Related to Nutrition.” Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

Robert Boguslaw, A.B., A.M. Brooklyn Col- 
lege, 1940, 1947. “Role Tensions'and Role 
Perception: An Approach to the Analysis of 
Labor-Management Relations.” New York., — 

` Joe M. Bohlen, B.S., M.S, Iowa State College, 
1947, 1948. “Change in Attitudes toward an 
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Understanding of Co-operatives by Rural 
and Urban Residents in an Iowa Communi- 
ty.” Iowa State College. 

Ernst Borinski, M.A. Chicago, 1946. “Sociologi- 
cal Impact of Supreme Court Decisions on 
the Pattern of Segregation and Social Strati- 
fication.” Pittsburgh. l 

+ Leo Borochowicz, Berlin, 1918-22; M.A. New 
School, 1948. “Problems of Industrial De- 
mocracy in Postwar France, Germany, and 
Great Britain,” New School. 

Donald Boyer, B.A. Elizabethtown College, 
1937; M.A. North Carolina, 1943. “Factors 
Influencing Members in Their Attitudes and 
Behavior toward the Peace Position of the 
Church cf the Brethren.” Chicago. 

Leonard Breen, B.S. Ilinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1949; M.A. Chicago, 1950. “A Study 
of the Relationship between Retail Trade 
and Population Characteristics, Density, and 
Movement in the Chicago Standard Metro- 
politan Area, 1926-48,” Chicago. 

Max M. Burchard, A.B. San Jose State College, 
1949; M.A. Nebraska, 1951, “A Study of. the 

- Maturation of Career Criminals.” Nebraska, 

Waldo W. Burchard, A.B., M.A. California 
(Berkeley), 1949, 1951. “The Role of the 
Military Chaplain.” California (Berkeley). 

_ S, Francis Camilleri, A.B., M.A. California 
(Los Angeles), 1947, 1949. “Typology and 
the Authoritarian Personality.” California 
(Los Angeles), 

Ray R. Canning, B.S. Utah State Agricultural 
College, 1942; M.S. Brigham Young, 1948. 
“A Study of Marriages and Completed 
Families in the Central Utah Area, with 
Reference to Religious and Cultural Homo- 
geneity cf Spouses.” Utah, 

Max L. Carruth, B.S., M.S. Utah, 1947, 1948. 
“Personal and/or Social Adjustment of 
Couples Who Have Celebrated Their Golden 
Wedding Anniversaries.” Utah. 

Robert Carver, A.B. Notre Dame, 1942; M.A. 
Pittsburgh, ‘1947. “An Intensive Analysis of 
a Suburkan Community.” Pittsburgh. 

Sally Cassidy, B.A. Manhattanville College, 
1944; M.A, Fordham, 1946. “A Study of 
Lay Leadership.” Chicago. 

Burton R. Clark, A.B., M.A. California (Los 
Angeles), 1949, 1951. “Higher Education in 
the Lés Angeles School System: A Sociologi- 
čal Study of Leadership.” California (Los 
Angeles), 

Courtney B. Cleland, B.A. ‘Carleton College, 
1942, “A Critique of the Co-operative Move- 


ment in Minnesota from the Standpoint of 
Sociological Theory.” Minnesota. ` 

James Harris Copp, B.A., M.A. Minnesota, 
1949, 1951. “The Influence of Personality 
Orientations on the Acceptance and Adop- 
tion of Recommended Farm Practices.” 
Wisconsin, 

Robert Corley, B.S. Illinois Wesleyan, 1942; 
M.A. Illinois, 1948. “A Sociological Evalua- 
tion of Three Urban Planning Programs.” 
Illinois, 

Richard J. Coughlin, B.S.Ed. State Teachers 
College (Buffalo), 1941; M.A. Yale, 1950, 
“Assimilation in an Oriental Cultura] Con- 
text with Reference to the Chinese in 
Thailand.” Vale. 

James Cowhig, A.B. Miami University, 1950; 
M.A. Michigan State College, 1951. “The 
Impact of Technological Innovation upon 
the Social Structure of an Organization,” 
Michigan State College. 

Irving Crespi, Lt. B.S.S. College of the City of 
New York, 1945; M.A. Iowa State College, 
1946. “A Functional Analysis of Social 
Card-playing as a Leisure-Time Activity,” 
New School. 

Sydney H. Croog, B.A., M.A, Yale, 1946, 1947. 
“The Social Background of Emotionally 
Disturbed Children.” Fale. 

Gordon J. Cummings, B.S., M.S. Cornell, 1948, 
1950, “Farmers and Farm Programs in New 
York State.” Cornell. 

Robert T. Custis, A.B. Amherst College, 1926; 
M.S.Ed. College of the City of New York,’ 
1933. “Education of Negroes for Skilled 
Work.” New School. 

Harry K. Dansereau, B.S. Maryland, 1943; 
M.A.W. Virginia, 1948. “Relationship be- 
tween the Sentiments of Union Members and 
the Latent and Manifest Functions of a 
Union Local,” Michigan State College. 

Benjamin Darsky, A.B. Youngstown College, 
1948; A.M. State College of Washington, 
1949. “Some Sociological Correlates of Occu- 
pational Adjustment.” Michigan. 

Moshe Decter, B.A. New School, 1948. “The 
Vatican, the State, and the Church*-France, 
1870-92: A Sociological Study of Church- 
State Relations.” New School, 

P. Dirks Dempster, A.B. Chapman College, 
1936; A.M..Southern California, 1950, “So- 
cial and Cultural Characteristics Manifested 


in La Paz, Lower California.” Southern 
California. 
Lewis Diana, A.B. Harvard, 1949; M.A. 
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_ Pittsburgh, 1952. “An Analysis, of Juvenile 
Court.” Pittsburgh. 


‘George I. J. Dixon, A.B., M.A. Montana State 


University, 1947, 1948, “A Theory of Urban- 
ism. A Critical Study.” Nebraska. 

Francis M. Donahue, D.D. St. Francis Semi- 
nary, 1938; M.A. "Michigan State College, 
1948, “The Role of Platonism in Greek 
Orthodox Slavophilism. ” Michigan State 
College. 


William Dorfman, B.A., M.S. Pennsylvania, 


1943, 1947, “Occupational Mobility.” Penn- 
sylvania. 

Edwin D. Driver, B.A. Temple, 1945; M.A. 
Pennsylvania, ‘1947, “The . Professions of | 
Medicine and Osteopathy. A Study in Social 
Control,” Pennsylvania.. 

James R. Dumpson, A.B. New School, 1947.” 
“Sociological Factors in Teen -Age Drug Ad- 
diction.” New School. . 

Richard E. Edgar, B.A., M.A. Kansas, 1948, 
1950. “The Influence of Urbanization Prior 
to Migration on White- In-Migrant Adjust- 
ment.” Washington (St. Louis). - 

Rev. Victor Elmer, A.B:, M.A, St. Bonaventure 
College, 1940, 1948. “The Social Thought of 
American Catholics in the Mid ‘Nineteenth 
Century.” Catholic. 

Dean G. Epley, B.S., M.A. Kent State, 1947, 
1950. “Tnterrelationships between Role- 
playing and Changes in Attitudes toward 
Minority Groups.” Michigan State College, 

Donald Ross Fagg, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan, 1949; 
A.M. Harvard, 1952. “The Bases of Strati- 
fication and the Legitimation of Authority 
Relations in a Javanese Community.” 
Harvard. l 

George A. Field, B.A. Pennsylvania State Col- 

. lege, 1939; M.A. Pennsylvania, 1948. “An 
Inductive Empirical Study of the Evolution 
of Social Structure in Houserville, Pennsyl- 
vania.” Pennsylvania, 

Edwin G, Flittie, A.B. Colorado, 1946; M.A. 
Stanford, 1947. “Fertility and Mortality in 
the Rocky Mountain West: A Study in 
Demography and Ecology.” Northwestern, 

George Floro, B.A. Toledo, 1947; M.A, North- 
western, 1948, “The City Manager in the 
State of Michigan: A Sociological Study of 
Manager Careers.” Chicago. 

Clinton L, Folse, B.S., M.A. Louisiana State, 
1932, 1935. “Differential Fertility in Illinois, 
1940. ” Louisiana State. 

Raymond Forer, B.A. Denver, 1947; M. A. 
Yale, 1951. “The Influence ofa Radio Pro- 
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gram on Adolescents: A Study of Social Dif- 
ferentiation.” Yale, 

Renée Fox, A.B. Smith College, 1949. “ ‘Stress’ 

` and ‘Ways of Coming to Terms’ with Stress: 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Brooklyn College-—Recent promotions 
are Willoughby C. Waterman to full profes- 
sorship, Samuel Koenig and Rex D. Hopper 
to associate professorship, and Marion 
Cuthbert to associate professorship as of 
January 1, 1954. 

Herbert H. Stroup will serve as director 
for Greece, Congregational Christian Serv- 
ice Committee, during his 1953-54 sabbati- 
cal leave. He will be located at Pierce Col- 

_ lege in Athens. His book, Community Wel- 
\ fare Organization, has been published re- 
cently. 

LeRoy Bowman received his Ph.D. from 
Columbia in June, 1953. 

Dr. Jerome Himelhoch is conducting a 
survey of racial and ethnic integration in 
Protestant churches in Brooklyn in co-op- 
eration with the Brooklyn division of the 
Protestant Council and the National Coun- 
cil, Churches of Christ in America. He has 
‘been appointed editor of Social Problems, 
official quarterly journal of the Society for 

' the Study of Social Problems. 

The Eastern Sociological Society has 

elected Professor Alfred McClung Lee, de- 
-- partment chairman, to a three-year term as 
its representative on the Council of the 
American Sociological Society. Lee’s How 
To Understand Propaganda has recently ap- 
peared. 

Feliks Gross served as visiting professor 
at the University of Virginia during the 
spring, 1953, semester. He is also adjunct 
professor at New York University. During 
July, 1953, Professor Gross will lecture one 
week each at Indiana, Illinois, Wayne, and 
Michigan universities. His lectures have been 
arranged by the Mid-European Studies Cen- 
ter, National Committee for Free Europe. 

Dr. Charles R. Lawrence, Jr., will offer 
two seminars at Hunter College in the 1953 
graduate summer school of the four city col- 


leges. They will be in “Culture and Per- 
sonality” and “Minority Groups in the 


‘United States.” 


George Simpson is author of Science as 
Morality, about to be published by the 
American Humanist Association. 


University of California (Berkeley).— 
Reinhard Bendix will give a paper on “The 
Legitimation of an Entrepreneurial Class,” 
at the World Congress of Sociology to be 
held at Liége, Belgium, this August. 

‘Kenneth E. Book has received a faculty 
fellowship under the Fund for the Advance: 
ment of Education and will spend the aca- 
demic year, 1953-54, observing and study- 
ing teaching procedures in small classes and 
other means of establishing close faculty- 
student relations in instruction and train- 
ing situations. 

Wolfram Eberhard’s book, Conquerors 
and Rulers: Social Forces in Medieval China, 
was recently published by E. J. Brill, 
Leiden, The Netherlands. 

Charles Woodhouse, acting instructor.for 
the 1952-53 academic year, has accepted 
an appointment as instructor in sociology 
on the Riverside campus of the University 
of California beginning January, 1954. He 
was instructor in sociology at Idaho State 
College from 1950 to 1952. 


Catholic University of America—One 
hundred and sixty half-tuition scholarships 
for postgraduate studies at the Catholic 
University of America are available for the 
next academic year. Open to laymen and 
laywomen, priests, brothers, and sisters, the 
grants will be awarded on the basis of scho- 
lastic excellence and financial need. Students 
in economics, politics, and sociology ‘are 
among those eligible. 

Applicants should write to the Registrar, 
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Department G, Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, D.C., for addition- 
al details on the program. 


City College of New York.—Charles H. 
Page, visiting chairman and professor of so- 
ciology, has been appointed consulting edi- 
tor to Doubleday & Co., Inc., for the devel- 
opment of their publications in sociology 
and anthropology. Professor Page’ will re- 


turn to Smith College in the fall as professor . 


of sociology. He will serve as chairman of the 
section on stratificaticn at the 1954 annual 
meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety. 

Robert Bierstedt, associate professor of 
sociology of the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed professor and chairman of 
the department of sociology and anthropolo- 
gy succeeding Professor Page. He will take 
up his new duties as of September 1, 1953. 

Burt W. Aginsky is engaged in making a 
study of “Culture in Port Cities” through- 
out Europe and Africa, in association with 
Ethel Aginsky, of the department of soci- 
ology and anthropology, Hunter College. 
He will return to City College next Septem- 
ber. 

Harry M. Schulman was chairman of the 
Conference on College-Community Rela- 
tions for Functional Education at Vassar 
College in April, 1953. The Community 
Service Division, of which he is director, has 
produced, in co-operation with the City 
College Institute of Film Techniques, a 
teaching film entitled Step by Step, describ- 
ing group work with street clubs and gangs. 

Warren Brown has beén appointed a 
member of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Puerto Rican Affairs. 

Melvin Herman-will direct an experimen- 
tal camp at Camp Oakhurst, New Jersey, 
during the summer. The camp is sponsored 
by the New York Service of Orthopedically 
Handicapped. l 

Alfred P. Parsell will direct the summer 
field seminar in social research. The seminar 
will be held in the New York metropolitan 
area and will be associated with the York- 
ville Community Study currently.being con- 


` 


ducted under the direction of the Cornell 
Medical School. Robert K. Burns, Jr., will 
serve as assistant director of the seminar. 

J. R. Champion has received a grant from 
the department of anthropology at Colum- 
bia University to study the process of cul- 
ture change among the Tarahumara Indians 
of the northwest Sierra Madre of Mexico. 

Robert K. Burns, Jr., has been awarded 
a research training fellowship by the Social 
Science Research Council for a year’s field 
study in France. His research will involve 
primarily a peasant community study in the 
Maritime Alps of eastern France close to the 
Italian border in the region roughly corre- 
sponding to the old provinces of Dauphine 
and Savoie. 


Columbia University.—Columbia Univer- 
sity announces a program of graduate stud- 
ies in social psychology leading to the Ph.D. 
degree. Members of the departments of psy- 
chology, sociology, education, and anthro- 
pology are co-operating under an adminis- 
trative committee composed of Professors 
Otto Klineberg and Goodwin B. Watson, 
co-chairmen; Conrad M. Arensberg, Hubert 
Bonner, Kenneth F. Herrold, Herbert H. 
Hyman, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Irving Lorge, 
and S. Stansfeld Sargent. A limited number 
of candidates for the degree will be selected 
on the basis of qualifying entrance exami- 
nations to be given late in the summer on 
dates to be announced. For more complete 
information write to the Director of Admis- 
sions, Columbia University. 


Committee for the Scientific Study of Reli- 
gion.—The Committee for the Scientific 
Study of Religion will hold its fall meeting 
on November 21 at Harvard University. 
Scholars who wish to present empirical re- 
search in the field (12 minutes allowed) 
should send 300-word abstracts to Professor 
Prentiss Pemberton, Andover-Newton The- 
ological Scheol, Newton Centre 59, Massa- 
chusetts, by October 1. 


Department of State, Washingion, D.C.— 
William O. Brown, for the last five years 
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chief of the African branch of the Division of 
Research for the Near East, South Asia, and 
Africa, has left the department to become 
director of the newly established African 
Research and Studies Program, Boston Uni- 
versity, as of July. In the interim he is mak- 
_ ing a survey for the Ford Foundation of 
facilities and needs for African research in 
Europe and Africa. 

W. Wendell Cleland is on leave from the 
department during the academic year 1953- 
54 to serve as acting president of the Ameri- 
can University at Cairo. 

Dudley Kirk of the planning staff in the 
Office of the Special Assistant for Intelli- 
gence, has returned to the department fol- 
lowing a three-month detail to the staff of 
the President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Christopher Tietze.is back at his post in 
the Office of Intelligence Research following 
a three-month field survey in Europe, Pakis- 
tan, India, and Ceylon. 


Eastern Sociological Society—The twen- 
ty-third annual meeting was held on March 
28 and 29, 1953, at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The presiden- 
tial address, ‘““The Place of the Individual in 
a Highly Organized Society,” was delivered 
by President Wilbert E. Moore at the an- 
nual dinner. Professor Walter Metzger of 
the department of history, Columbia Uni- 
versity, gave the guest address on “Aca- 
demic Freedom in Historical Perspective.” 

Meetings consisted of two sections on 
current research reports, one on “Research 


in Mental Health,” one on “Community. 


Studies of Some Effects of Rapid Industri- 
alization,” one on “Research on Soviet So- 
cial Structure,” and one on “Studies in So- 
cial Organization.” Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
served as moderator for a panel discussion 
of Russell Sage Foundation experience en- 
titled “Bridging the Gap between Social 
Science and Social Practice.” A.tour-demon- 
stration of the Laboratory of Social Rela- 
` tions was arranged by Sam Stouffer. 
Newly elected officers were Ira De A. 
Reid, Haverford College, president; Robin 
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M. Williams, Cornell University, vice- 
president; Alfred M. Lee, Brooklyn College, 
representative to the Council of the 
American Sociclogical Society; and James 
Barnett, University of Connecticut, member 
of the executive committee for a three- 
year term. 

The department of social relations at 
Harvard was host for the meeting. Joseph 
Kahl of the department served as chairman 
of the committee on local arrangements. 


Harvard University—In connection with 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, P. A. Sorokin, 
director of the Harvard University Research 
Center in Creative Altruism, was granted ix 
absentia the degree of Doctor Honoris Causa 
by this University. 

Dr. Sorokin was invited to be a guest of 
the government of the Western German 
Federal Republic. A one-volume condensa- 
tion of Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics, under tke title: History, Civilization 
and Culture: An Introduction to the Historical 
and Social Philosophy of P. A. Sorokin, has 
been prepared by Dr. F. R. Cowell, Assist- 
ant Minister of Public Instruction of Great 
Britain. 

Harvard Research Center in Creative 
Altruism is publishing two new volumes 
dealing with Faciors and Techniques of Aliru- 
istic Formation and Transformation. 


University of Hawait.—George A. Lund- 
berg, of the University of Washington, will 
be visiting professor of sociology during the 
1953 summer session. 

George K. Yamamoto returns as instruc- 
tor of sociology in September, 1953, follow- 
ing two years of graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Institute of Gereral Semantics.—The tenth 
summer seminar—workshop in general se- 
mantics will be held August 15-30, 1953, 
with an optional postsession from August 31 
to September 3 at Bard College, Annandale- 
on-Hudson, New York. It will be conducted 
by Institute staff and associated co-workers 
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from other institutiors: O. R. Bontrager, 
Harry Holtzman, J. S. A. Bois, Daniel 
Wheeler, M.D., Robert U. Redpath, M. 
Kendig, and Charlotte Schuchardt. 


Institute for Social Research in Oslo.—In 
Jenuary, 1951, the Institute for Social Re- 
search in Oslo offered a prize of N.kr. 10,000 
for the best paper on ‘“The Relevance of Re- 
search to the Problems of Peace.” 

Of the twenty-five manuscripts submit- 
ted, the jury, composed of Mme Alva Myr- 
dal, director of the social sciences depart- 
ment of UNESCO; Dr. Daniel Katz, profes- 
sor of psychology at the University of Mich- 
igan; and Dr. Arne Naess, professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Oslo, found that 
the following two papers would jointly pro- 
vide the best basis for the proposed broader 
treatment of the problems raised by the In- 
stitute: “Men Cry Peace,” by William Cot- 
trell, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and 
“Polybius” by Quincy Wright, University 
of Chicago. ; 

The jury recommends that these papers 
be published by the Institute as the first in- 
stalment in a series on research for peace and 
that plans and negotiations be made toward 
the preparation and publication of further 
instalments in such a series. 


University of Kentucky.—Ward W. Bau- 


der, professor of rural sociology, resigned ` 


February 1 to accept a position at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. C. Paul Marsh, now en- 
rolled in graduate work at Cornell Universi- 
ty, has been named assistant rural sociolo- 
gist, effective July 1. . 

Joseph H. Jones, graduate student and 
staff member in the Bureau of Community 
Service, has accepted an appointment as ex- 
tension rural sociologist in Louisiana. 

The annual Rural Leadership Institute 
for rural pastors, community leaders, and 
extension personnel was held on the campus 
April 14-15. Samuel W. Blizzard, of Penn- 


sylvania State College, was a featured 


speaker. 
Irwin T. Sanders, distinguished professor 
of sociology, who has been in Greece for his 


sabbatical year, is expected to return to the 
campus for the fall term. ' 

For the third successive year, a Seminar 
on Intergroup Relations will be held during 
the summer session, June 23 through August 
1. This seminar is sponsored jointly by the 
university and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Gordon W. Lovejoy 
will be director, and Frances Tierman as- 
sistant director. The seminar is interracial 
and carries university credit. Scholarships 
are available through the state offices of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
in southern states. 

Howard W. Beers, head of the depart- 
ments of sociology and rural sociology, was 
a staff member in the Interdenominational 
Town and Country Ministers’ School, at the 
Rural Church Center, Green Lake, Wiscon- 
sin. He offered a course on “Community 
Organization.” 

Several members of the staff contributed 
to the program of the recent meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, March 26-28. Howard 
W. Beers and Joseph H. Jones participated 
in a panel discussion of the department’s 
Bureau of Community Service. Willis A. 
Sutton, Jr., assistant professor of sociology, 
presented a paper, “A Conceptual Scheme 
for the Sociological Analysis of Political 
Campaigns.” Richard Schudder, graduate 
student at the university and staff member 
at Georgetown College, read a paper on 
“The Range of Acquaintance and of Repute 
as a Factor in Prestige Rating Methods of 
Studying Social Status.” 

Ralph J. Ramsey, field agent in rural so- 
ciology, was elected vice-chairman of the 
North Central Rural Sociology Committee 
at the meeting in Chicago, April 2—4. 


University of Mississippi; Mississippi 
State College.—The division of sociology and 
rural life at State College and the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology at the 
university have received the official approv- 
al of the board of trustees for co-operative 
programs in research and graduate instruc- 
tion. One joint research project is under 
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_ way, and two are being planned. In 1953-54 
‘experiments will be conducted on methods 
of making the teaching specialities of both 
campuses available to all graduate students. 

Two distinguished lecturers visited the 
state under the Liberal Arts Development 
' Program of the university. In March Ralph 
Linton, Sterling Professor of Anthropology 
at Yale University, gave two series of lec- 
tures at the University on Culture and Per- 
sonality and on the Growth of Civilization. 
While here, Professor Linton received the 
cabled invitation of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute of London to give the Hux- 
ley Lectures and receive the Huxley medal 
in 1954. He also conducted a seminar for the 
staff and graduate students cf the two de- 
partments on “Stratification in Simple and 
Compound Societies.” In April Ernest W. 
Burgess, professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, gave two series of lectures 
at the university on “Courtship and Mar- 
riage Adjustment” and participated in the 
annual meeting of the Mississippi Council 
on Family Relations, for which Dr. Paul 
Carter of State College was the presiding 
officer. Dr. Burgess conducted a seminar for 
the staff and graduate students of both de- 
partments on “Some Methodological Prob- 
lems in Sociology.” Members of the Social 
Science Seminar at State College also par- 
ticipated. 

The Social Science Research Center at 
State College has initiated a study of local 
action in one of three communities selected 
for intensive study. Alexander Fanelli and 
William Buchanan are in charge. The Cen- 
ter has recently published Buchanan’s 
study, The Mississippi Electorate. 

Raymond W. Mack of the university has 
been awarded a fellowship in business for the 
summer of 1953 by the Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education. He will spend six weeks 
with Stockham Valves and Fittings, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. . 

Morton King, chairman of the university 
department, is president-elect Of the South- 
ern Sociological Society to serve in 1954-55. 
- He has previously served as secretary- 
treasurer and first vice-president. Dr. King 


will visit Michigan State College during the 
summer to teach “Minority Groups and 
Culture and Personality.” 

Harold Kauiman and Raymond Payne 
(State College) and Julien Tatum (Univer- 
sity) represented the Mississippi program at 
the sessions of the Southern Regional Com- 
mittee on Community Study held in Chat- 
tarooga March 26-27. 


University of Missouri—The department 
of sociology and anthropology and the de- 
partment of rural sociology will be hosts to 
a state-wide meeting of sociologists in the 
Memoria! Student Union on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 17. Sessions will begin at 10:00 a.m. 
and 2:00 r.m., with a luncheon intervening. 
The informal committee in charge con- 
sists of Chester Alexander, Westminster 
College; David Carpenter, Washington 
University; E. G. McCurtain, Drury Col- 
lege; and Toimi Kyllonen, University of 
Missouri. 

Irwin Deutscher has received an SSRC 
predoctoral research-training fellowship. Us- 
ing Kansas City as his locale, he will make a 
study of the adjustment of middle-aged 
married couples whose children have left the 
home. 

William H. Sewell presented “The Out- 
look for Social Science Research” as the as- 
sembly lecture sponsored by the department 
of sociology and anthropology and the de- 
partment of rural sociology. ` 

David Riesman was guest speaker at the 
spring banquet cf Alpha Kappa Delta. Dr. 
Riesman consulted with former students 
and colleagues of Thorstein Veblen in prep- 
aration for his forthcoming book. 

Hubert Bonner is visiting professor of 
social psychology during the summer ses- 
sion. 


University of Nevada—Dr. Milan J. 
Wekster, who has taught at Nevada for 
twenty-five years and has been chairman of 
the economics, business, and sociology de- 
partment for the last eleven years, retires 
this June: 

In his long career as teacher and coun- 
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selor, Dr. Webster has made an outstanding 
contribution to the staze of Nevada. He has 
also traveled extensively and participated in 
lectureships and research projects here and 
abroad. 


New York University —Dr. Lucy J. 
Chamberlain has been appointed chairman 
of the committee on admissions for the new 
social service training program at New York 
University’s Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration and Social Service. She will 
assume her new duties while continuing as 
professor of sociology and chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthropology 
at New York University’s Washington 
Square College. 


University of North Dakota—Peter A. 
Munch, head of the department of sociology 
and anthropology, is serving as chairman of 
a newly established Social Science Research 
Committee consisting of ten members, two 
from each of the departments of economics, 
geography, history, politica] science, and so- 
ciology. 

The purpose of the committee is to stimu- 
late and sponsor research in the social sci- 
ences, particularly pertaining to North 
Dakota and the Great Plains and to lend 
moral and institutional support to faculty 


members engaged in ~esearch, either indi-- 


vidually or in groups. 


Oberlin College —Sabbatical leave is being 
taken by George E. Simpson during the first 
semester of 1953-54 and by Richard R. 
Myers and J. Milton Yingey during the sec- 
ond semester. Professor Simpson has re- 
ceived a grant-in-aid from the American 
Philosophical Society for a field study in 
Jamaica during the period May, 1953— 
January, 1954. 

Maurice R. Stein, now at Dartmouth 
College, has been appointed instructor in 
sociology for 1953-54. 

Racial and Cultural Minorities: An Anal- 
ysis of Prejudice and Discrimination, by 
Professor Simpson and Yinger, has recently 
been published. 


Ohio State University —Kurt H. Wolff, as- 
sociate professor of sociology, was a member’ 
of an interuniversity seminar on problems of 
cultural interchange sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council and held at North- 
western University in the summer of 1952. 
He spent the fall quarter as a specialist for 
the State Department at the Institute for 
Social Research at Frankfurt University, 
doing research on German attitudes toward 
foreign countries. At present Dr. Wolff is 
engaged in research on German ideologies 
concerning the Soviet Union. The materials 
on which these studies are based are tran- 
scripts of group discussions sponsored by the 
Frankfurt Institute in 1950 and 1951. 


Princeton University—Dr. Hadley Can- 
tril, director of the Office of Public Opinion 
Research and a member of the Princeton 
faculty since 1936, has been named chair- 
man of Princeton University’s department 
of psychology to succeed Dr. Carroll C. 
Pratt. 


Purdue University —The Graduate Coun- 
cil has given official approval of a regular 
Ph.D. program in sociology. This comes 
after six years of development at the Mas- 
ter’s level and the granting of approximately 
thirty M.S. degrees. Present staff members 
are Harold T. Christensen, chairman; Eliza- 
beth Wilson; Dwight W. Culver; J. Roy 
Leevy; J. E. Losey; Louis Schneider; Allan 
A. Smith; Walter Hirsch; Gerald Leslie; 
Hanna Meissner; and Rilma Buckman. Ap- 
plications for graduate assistantships are 
being received. 

Gerald Leslie has been granted a one-year 
leave of absence to substitute for Reuben 
Hill in family sociology at the University of 
North Carolina. g 

St. Louis Universiiy—Among the special 
institutes, workshops, and conferences 
scheduled by the university for the summer 
are a Workshop in Testing for Guidance 
Purposes, to be held June 15-23, and a 
Workshop in Human Relations and Group 
Guidance, which will meet June 23-August 1 
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to study methods for reducing interpersonal 
tensions and for promoting interpersonal 
harmony. They are under the direction of 
the Rev. Trafford P. Maher, S.J., and A. G. 
. Confrey of the university’s department of 
education. 


Washington State College—A research 
laboratory has been established in the de- 
partment of sociology under the direction 
of Julius A. Jahn. This laboratory is de- 
veloping a program of research for the de- 
velopment and application of experimental 
and statistical principles and methods ap- 
plied to problems of classification, scaling, 
“enumeration, and prediction in sociology. 
Research projects are to be planned and 
carried out with the co-operation of state 
and local health, welfare, and educational 
organizations. The sociological research lab- 
oratory replaces the Office of the State Col- 
lege Director of the Washington Public 
Opinion Laboratory. 


Wayne University—Edgar A. Schuler 
and Maude L. Fiero, of Wayne University, 
and Duane L. Gibson and Wilbur B. Brook- 
over, of Michigan State College, are co- 


authors of the recently published Outside 
Readings in Sociology. Dr. Schuler, with Al- 
bert J. Mayer, department of sociology and 
anthropology, end Robert J. Mowitz, de- 
partment of public administration, have 
published Medical Public Relations through 
a grant from the Health Information Foun- 
dation. 

Norman D. Humphrey is spending the 
year in Mexico, financed by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, studying effects on 
Mexican scholars of study in the United 
States. 

Edward C. Jandy continues for another ` 
year as public relations officer, United States 
Department of State, in Addis Ababa, Ethi- 
opia. 

Donald C. Marsh is president of the 
Michigan Sociological Society for the year 
1952-53; he is also a member of the Co-or- 
dinating Committee on Human Relations, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

James B. Christensen, from Northwest- 
ern University, has been substituting for 
Dr. Humphrey in the field of anthropology. 

Stephen W. Mamchur has been elected to 
the board of directors of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations. 
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Asia and the West. By Maurice ZINKIN. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951. 
Pp. xii+300. $3.50. 


To this experienced student of the Asian 
scene, Western democracy’s hopes of preventing 
two-thirds of the population of the earth from 
slipping into the orbit of communism depend 
almost wholly upon the speed with which “large 
doses of Western capital and Western free enter- 
prise [are] given in such a way that Asia will not 
lose its self respect.” 

As a member of the Indian civil service and 
as a representative of a large British commercial 
house engaged in colonial trade, Zinkin has been 
an active participant in the process by which 
Asia was brought within the influence of West- 
ern technology, and he is well situated, there- 
fore, to observe the recession of Western politi- 
cal power, especially since 1939, and to appraise 
some of the social forces now at work in Asia. 
The author’s primary orientation to his prob- 
lem is economic and political, but he also reveals 
a fine appreciation of the cultural and spiritual 
factors involved. This is no apologia for capital- 
ism in Asia; it is rather an attempt to assess 
realistically the prospects for a free and demo- 
cratic New Asia and to confront the one strong 
representative of capitalism with its unfinished 
business in this part of the world. 

The book is literally packed with statistics on 
population distribution and increase, produc- 
tion and consumption, size of landholdings, etc. 
There may be some doubts about these, owing 
to the almost complete lack of documentation 
and the appearance of an occasional inaccuracy, 
such as the reference on page 36 to the increase 
of population in the United States from 
“5,300,000 in 1880 to 147,000,000 in 1948.” One 
cannot help wondering, for example, where the 
author derives the information for his assured 
statement that the masses in Asia “can get per 
head only 87 per cent as much to eat, only two- 
thirds as much to wear, as they did before the 
war.” 

The major outlines of the picture presented 
by Zinkin are not reassuring to the Western 
world. He contends thax the net effect of a hun- 


dred years of contact between Asia and the 
West has been to. “so upset the delicate [eco- 
nomic] balance that most of the Asian country- 
side is now bankrupt. With a few notable excep- 
tions in upper Burma, Siam, and Sumatra, the 
peasantry of Asia have been increasingly bur- 
dened with debts, tenancy, and landlessness in 
a society where status and security depend al- 
most wholly on the possession of land.” The 
shift in leadership within Asia to the stratum of 
society “whose traditional function has been 
obedience alone” constitutes another serious 
threat to the West. 

A review of the revolutionary changes now at 
work in the principal countries of Asia leads the 
author to conclude that India and China will be 
the two dominating political structures in the 
Asia of the future. Zinkin is convinced that a 
century of British rule, despite its disintegrating 
effect upon native life and institutions, has left 
a significant residue of liberal sentiment and 
ideals upon “the dominant classes in Indian 
society”; and it is this spirit in India which 
Zinkin regards as democracy’s strongest bul- 
wark in Asia. In order to swing the balance of 
power from Peiping to Delhi and thus to assure 
the permanence of “democracy and freedom in 
half the world,” Zinkin concludes that capital 
investment, especially from the United States, 
to enable the Indian subcontinent to industrial- 
ize is absolutely essential. The author finds it 
difficult to comprehend why the United States 
“has left this part of the world to the unaided 
efforts of impoverished Western Europe” and 
instead has spent its money “on ex-enemy 
Japan, rickety Korea, and the disastrous 
Chiang Kai-shek regime. There has been an 
economic as well as a politica] error.” 

Underestimation of the potential role of 
Japan in the emerging world constitutes a seri- 
ous limitation of the book. Although he recog- 
nizes that Japan’s industry is still Asia’s largest, 
the author is disposed to write off Japan as a 
relatively incohsequential element in the essen- 
tial industrialization of the East. - 


ANDREW W. LIND 
University of Hawaii 
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The Development of the Idea of God in the Catholic 
Child. By Jonn B. McDoweE tt. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1952. Pp. xiv-+146. $1.75. 


The purpose of this study, a doctoral thesis, 
is to describe and analyze the processes involved 
in the child’s learning the idea of God and to 
isolate those factors which “facilitate” or “inter- 
fere” with this learning. The experimental test 
used consists of three parts. Part I is a “mul- 
tiple-choice vocabulary test” on twelve divine 
attributes: “divinity, infinity, eternity, ubiq- 
uity, immutability, providence, perfection, crea- 
tor, spirituality, trinity, omnipotence, and om- 
niscience” íp. 6), Part II contains a number of 
questions sone these attributes, and Part 
III is a series of descriptive terms designed to 
permit the child to express his idea of God. 

‘Chapter ii presents a statistical analysis of 
test scores for a total population of 2,263 ele- 
mentary- and high-school students. Mean scores 
indicate a steady and significant improvement 
in performance from the fourth through the 
ninth grade. Growth as measured by the entire 
test seems little affected by sex differences 
(pp. 11-13). 

“The first and second sections of the test 
were designed to investigate the effects of for- 
mal religious instruction” (p. 17). Statistical 
and item analyses of these data appear in chap- 
ter iii. Again, the greatest learning of concepts 
occurs from the fourth to the ninth grade, al- 
though no concept shows “a regular pattern of 
growth from grade to grade” (p. 77). The author 
believes that the decrease in the rate of growth 
after the ninth grade is, in part, due to poor 
teaching of the technical vocabulary; overem- 
phasis upon rote memory; and improper use of 
anthropomorphisms, examples, and analogies. 
He suggests that teachers recognize the proces- 
sual nature of conceptual learning and adjust 
their methods accordingly. 

Chapter 1v deals with the children’s choices 
of descriptive terms referring to God, indicating 
the gradual discarding of concrete terms and 
anthrop6morphisms in favor of more accurate 
abstract concepts. Growth in understanding as 
measured by Part III of the test is regular from 
the fourth tarough the tenth grade, with girls 
making significantly higher scofes than boys. 
This leads to chapter v, which gives briefly and 
concisely the summary, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations. This volume would make good sup- 
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plementary reading for a course in social psy- 
chology. 

R. L. YoxreEY 
Fisk University 


Willow Run: A Study of Industrialization and 
Cultural Inadequacy. By LOWELL JUILLIARD 
CARR and James Epson STERNER. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. xi+ 406. 
$5.00. 


This is a study of the consequences of an un- 
usual population influx into Willow Run at the 
‘time of the mass production of bombers by Ford 
from 19414 to 1945. The authors define it as “one 
case of one kind of social change in a specific lo- 
cality during a specific period of time under spe- 
cific cultural conditions of the American Mid- 
west in wartime.” They believe this case is typi- 
cal of war prođuction areas throughout the 
country. . 

The authors embrace the “cultural inadequa- 
cy theory”: that ‘industrial culture provides no 
criterion by which either a manufacturer or a 
government official can determine in advance 
when a manufacturer should divert his own cap- 
ital to housing and other community services 
and when he shall rely on the capital of others 
for such facilities and services,” In essence, cul- 
tural inadequacy means the slowness of an in- 
dustrial culture to comprehend and plan for the 
common good. Attention is focused, instead, on 
privilege, political power, and narrow individuat 
interests. The conclusion is: ‘The social fiasco 
at Willow Run happened the way it did, then, 
because Americans haven’t yet given thought to 
making such things happen in any other way; 
because in a disturbed situation we still prefer to 
rely on the political power struggle rather than 
to subordinate our own interests and prejudices 
to the technological needs of a common objec- 
tive; and because we have not yet learned how to 
live with social change.” 

Despite the formal scientific claims of this 
book, the journalistic and impressionistic analy- 
sis and the slangy and very colloquial style belie 
the facade. For example: “. .. it is absolutely 
necessary, that, as the yokels say, we ‘keep our 
eye on the squirrel’—one squirrel at a time!” 

There are grapàs, charts, numerous statisti- 
cal computations and tables, and pictures. How- 
ever, in the main, while this book does not quite 
live up to the hope of the authors that it is a 
contribution to a future science of change 
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(“metakinology”’), it does provide some‘insight 


into the fate of a community in crisis. It is’ 


doubtful, however, whether it contributes to an 
understanding of social change. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Carleton College 


These Will Go to College: A Study of Future De- 
mand for Admission to College by Secondary 
School Graduates in the Cleveland-A kron-Lo- 
rain Area. By R. CLYDE Warre. Cleveland: 
Western Reserve University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xvili+-108. $2.75. 


This is the first time a aoe study of 
the market for higher learning has been spon- 
sored by a group of schools in a region. The 
study itself is simple, unpretentious, and con- 
cise. The population of eighteen-year-olds in the 
seven-county area from the present until 1969 is 
predicted. Using social class, sex, and IQ break- 
downs, a further prediction is made as to the 
percentage of the eighteen-year-old- population 
which will enrol in colleges and universities of 
the area if facilities are available. White then 
weighs the ability of the schools of the region to 
meet this challenge of increased enrolment by 
comparing the composition of their boards of 
‘trustees with those of first-rank schools outside 
the region. : 
Murray Wax 

Chicago Branch 
University of Illinois 


Human Problems in Technological Change: A 


Case Book, Edited by Epwarp H. Spicer. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1952. 
Pp. 301. $4.00. 


The purpose of this book is to assist in teach- 
ing students how “to introduce new ideas and 
methods in agriculture, industry, and medicine 
to areas deficient in these technologies.” Fifteen 
cases of successful and unsuccessful attempts to 
introduce change are presented, each with state- 
ment of (1) problem, (2) course of events, 
(3) relevant factors, (4) outcome, and (5) analy- 
sis, A final chapter discusses “Conceptual Tools 
for Solving Problems.” Six recurrent groups of 
problems are considered but no integrated con- 
ceptual scheme is presented. 

_ Four of the cases deal especially with what is 
called “problems of cultural linkage.” Out- 


s 
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standing among these is Lauriston Sharp’s case, 
“Steel Axes for Stone Age Australians.” The 
author presents, for the Yir Yoront group of 
aboriginals, a brilliant analysis of the linkage of 
the stone ax with the most important activities, 
which in everyday life and fiesta occasions ar- 
ticulate the role structure, systems of status, 
ideas, sentiments, norms, and values. The social 
disorganization and anomie following the intro- 
duction of Western traits, including the steel ax 


-which displaced the stone ax but did not take 


its place in the social and cultural worlds, is de- 
scribed, 

Six cases illustrate problems of social struc- 
ture. Thus E. H. Spicer describes how the Japa- 
nese in the Arizona relocation center were no 
longer “reluctant cotton-pickers” when admin- 
istrators made the block rather than the whole 
community the unit of payment and adminis- 
tration for this operation. Five cases illustrate 
the problems of the role of the innovator. 
Among these cases, John Useem describes how 
a back-slapping and successful United States 
labor relations expert, innocent of the culture 
and power structure within which he was work- 
ing in Palaus in Micronesia, set in motion forces 
which resulted in a strike, banishment of an in- 
nocent leader, withdrawal of a company com- 
missioned by United States administrators to 
mine phosphate, and other occurrences, 

Five cases are designed to illustrate problems 
of cultural bias. These include E. H. Spicer’s de- 
scription of the reluctance of Japanese to leave 
relocation centers at the indicated time. Four 
cases illustrate problems of participation. 
Among these, Allan R. Holmberg describes “An 
Attempt To Establish a Stable Water Supply in 
Viru Valley, Peru,” wherein most of the possible 
mistakes due to lack of involvement were made. 
Although a good usable technical performance 
was made at considerable cost, the facility was 
not used and other wells were not dug because 
the right people were not involved. 

Two cases illustrate the problems of buffer 
organization. The most interesting of these is 
John Useem’s discussion of the development of 
democratic leadership in the Micronesian Is- 
lands, where one political organization “faced” 
the foreigners and another “faced” the natives, 
Because of the nature of the existing organiza- 
tion, elections,required by United States author- 
ities interested in introducing American democ- 
racy perpetuated the titled nobility in office and- 
retained the previous power structure intact. 

This much-needed book should be very use- 
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ful to the hundreds of United States technicians 
being sent out on Point Four and similar pro- 
grams, TLis would be particularly true if it were 
supplemented with readings and instruction 
which would make these technicians aware of 
their biases, This reviewer believes the book’s 
effectiveness would have been heightened if 
more emphasis had been placed on interaction 
in the cases if this had been described by socio- 
grams or other means effective in communicat- 
ing the nature of the interaction. Also the analy- 
ses of the cases would have been more effective 

-if a more uniform and systematic conceptual 
scheme had been employed. 


CHARLES P. Loomis 
Michigan State College 


Interpreting the Labor Movement. Edited by 
GrorcE W. Brooks, MILTON DERBER, 
Dav A. McCABe, and Parr Tarr. (Pub- 
lication No. 9.) Madison, Wis.: Industrial 
Relations Research Association, 1952. Pp. 
207. $3.00. 


American sociologists, having discovered the 
trade-union only recently, have been lax in be- 
coming acquainted both with the vast body of 
older literature on unionism and with more re- 
cent studies of trade-union policies and collec- 
tive-bargaining behavior. One result is that 
their interpretations of the origin and character 
of American unionism sometimes reveal a lack 
of historical sense, a superficial view of the reali- 
ties of modern industrial relations, and a tenden- 
cy to report old and inappropriate generaliza- 
tions about labor as new and fitting. A useful 
antidote to these sociological sins would be a 
careful reading of this short collection of essays. 

Ten academic and nonacademic students of 
labor (none a sociologist by profession) write on 
various aspects of unionism. The picture that 
emerges of diversity in form and function, tactic 
and technique, is a warning against too hasty a 
leap to generalization about the American labor 
movement (see especially the essays by Stephan- 
sky on structure, McCabe on collective-bargain- 


ing units). Several essays—most notably Rees’s ` 


analysis of union wage policies—show a healthy 
sensitivity to the complex interplay between 
technical-economic-legal considerations and po- 
litical-ideological considerations in trade-union 
decision-making. 

With all this picture of diversity and varia- 
tion, the general explanation is not ignored. 


Philip Taft offers a characteristically careful 


summary and analysis of the contending theo- 


ries of the labor movement which to this day 
underlie intellectual controversies in this field— 
the ideas of Brentano, the Webbs, Marx and 
Lenin, Catholic reformers of the last century, 
and, more recently, Hoxie, Commons, and Perl- 
man. Sociologists will also find some interesting 
general propositions of narrower scope in Bar- - 
bash’s treatment of ethnic factors in the devel- 
opment of the labor movement and Kovner’s 
essay on union democracy. Kovner postulates 
“a cycle of democratic action and dormancy ard 
regeneration” hinging on the circumstances of 
the first or second succession to office. 

Taft sets a theme which permeates all but 
two of the essays: collective bargaining was, is, 
and will probably remain the solid central core 
of American unionism. There is throughout a 
sort of Perlmaresque rejoicing in the “prag- 
matic” character of American labor—its lack of 
any systematic ideology, its limited objective of 
wage and job control, its continued focus on 
carving out and protecting a “job territory.” 

Three alternative interpretations, however, 
of the likely course of future development of the 
labor movement get some attention, 

First, Rev. Higgins (almost the lone de- 
viationist from the Commons-Perlman tradi- 
tion) argues forcefully, if a bit wishfully, that 
“the philosophy of the Industry Council Plan,” 
inspired by Catholic teaching, is taking firm 
root; that a “loose system of corporatism”’ is in- 


-evitable; that the scope of collective bargaining 


is coming to embzace the problems of “industry 
as a totality.” One answer to this is in Tripp’s 
critical examination of the notion, familiar in 
sociological as well as Catholic doctrine, of the 
“integration” of the union into the “plant com- 
munity” via “improved communication.” 

Second is the point of view of the many 
writers who see*every new pronouncement of a 
labor leader on a broad issue of public policy as 
heralding the emergence of a new, more politi- 
cal, unionism going far beyond the bread-and- 
butter problems of the work place, far beyond 
“mere pressure-group activity.” Max Kampel- 
man, a congressional staff expert on the receiv- 
ing end of labor’s modest lobbying effort, de- 
fenés this line. 

Third is the idea of the union as a profession- 
al association. As Taft notes, it was the Webbs 
who, almost half a century ago, erroneously pre- 
dicted that the trede-union in a planned econo- 
my would lose its straight trade-union functions 
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and become “more and more concerned with 
raising the standard of competency in its occu- 
pation, improving the professional equipment of 
its members, .. .”’ More recently, a few Ameri- 
can sociologists, seeking professiondlization in 
every nook and cranny of the occupational 
world, have pictured unionism as an expression 
of the “professionalization of labor.” 

Almost all the essays in this volume suggest 
that American experience has neither borne out 
the Webbs’s prediction of wage-worker profes- 
sionalization (whatever its truth for planned 
economies), nor has it given much encourage- 
ment to those who see “business unionism” de- 
clining in mid-century America. To be sure, the 
new unions and the younger leaders are differ- 
ent. This is what we would expect of institutions 
and men who grew up during the depression- 
garrison state era. And the range of leadership 
activity is indeed vast—as the essays by Kam- 
pelman and D. C. Williams on labor in national 
and international politics suggest. Perhaps, 
however, the modern lator leader reserves the 
broad view and his interest in the “new society” 
more for university seminars and after-dinner 
speeches than for the hard realities of union ad- 
ministration. The question of changes in the 
ideologies and role orientations of labor leaders 
and their expression in union action is still 
worth careful examination. This volume can as- 
sist in the enterprise. 


Harotp L. WILENSKY 
University of Chicago 
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Medical Public Relations: A Study of the Public 
Relations Program of the Academy of Medicine 
of Toledo and Lucas County, Ohio, 1951. By 
E. A. SCHULER, R. J. Mowrrz, and A. J. 
Mayer. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Broth- 
ers, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiv-+-228. 


In this study, a political scientist and two so- 
ciologists have reported on a public relations 
program undertaken by the Medical Association 
of Toledo, Ohio, During a twelve-month period 
the local papers carried a series of twenty-one 
advertisements, Their purpose was to educate 
the public on such matters as how to secure 
medical help in an emergency, the desirability of 
having a family physician, home-nursing care, 
securing doctors as public speakers, and ma- 
chinery for adjusting patients’ complaints about 
doctors. Within two months of the completion 
of this program the present study was under- 


taken. The planning and prosecution of the re- 
search, and the drafting of the report, were com- 
pressed into a six-month period. 

The body of the study is in three sections: 
fifty local doctors were interviewed to secure 
their reactions to the program; fifty local leaders 
were similarly interviewed; and six hundred 
families were interviewed, using a twelve-page 
questionnaire to study their knowledge of the 
program, their health needs, and their reactions 
to available medical care. The contents of the 
interviews are summarized, and the results of 
the questionnaires are embodied in ninety 
tables. 

Although planned as an evaluation of an ac- 
tion program, the results are of interest to the 
public opinion field. By this measure the citizens 
of Toledo seem little affected by newspaper ma- 
terial of this sort. Only 8 per cent of the family 
sample appears to have been unequivocally in- 
fluenced by the program, Of the sample of doc- 
tors and community leaders, approximately 
one-half could recall having seen the newspaper 
advertisements. 

It would appear that the program to induce 
families to secure a family doctor was largely 
superfluous. Over 90 per cent of the families al- 
ready had one. Moreover, 85 per cent were satis- 
fied with their doctors. On the other hand, 40 
per cent of the families were in need of medical 
care but were not availing themselves of it. The 
lay leaders of the community considered the 
medical services to be highly satisfactory in 
quality. The doctors, however, had substantia] 
reservations on the adequacy of their services. 
Sixty per cent of the families had no opinion on 
the question. Moreover, only 15 per cent looked 
on doctors as potential leaders in initiating im- 
provements, 

The analysis of the data yields intriguing re- 
sults of the above sorts, but no attempt has been 
made to draw the results together into a frame- 
work of orderly theory. Hence they remain to a 
large degree unrelated and contradictory. 
Throughout, the authors emphasize the tenta- 
tive nature of their generalizations. The one 
conclusion which is presented with cosviction, 
their final one— “it is our conviction that physi- 
cians alone, by taking the initiative with con- 
structive programs for such improvements, are 
in the best position to lead their own communi- 
ties and the nation in continued progress toward 
better health and medical services’*—does not 
seem to have been derived from their data. 

Health Information Foundation provided the 
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fund: The work was umia out with great 
speed and with apparent proficiency. But there 
is no indication as to how the results could.be 
used by the administrator or by the scholar. 


. OswaLp HALL 
McGill University 


The Man on the Assembly,Line. By CHARLES R. 
WALKER and Rosert H. Guest. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. 
180. $3.25. 


This slim volume describes an interview 
study conducted in 1949 in an ultramodern 
automobile assembly plant located in New 
- England. The authors have set themselves the 
task of exploring “the relation between the 
work environment... and the assembly man’s 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction on the job.” Be- 
cause the plant was new (having been in opera- 
tion less than’ two years), it was felt that the in- 
terviewees would be able to make objective 
comparisons between their present mass-pro- 
duction-type jobs and their previous employ- 
ment which, in most cases, “bore little resem- 
blance to the work of an automobile assembler.” 


The authors are very meticulous in describ- ` 


ing their sample: 180 workers stratified on the 
basis of job classification; department; age; edu- 
cation; marital, dwelling, and veteran status. 


This represented approximately 18 per cent of ` 


the total of production workers employed in the 
plant and about 54 per cent were men who had 
been working for more than six months in 14 
major job classifications and who also lived in 
the same communities with ten or more fellow- 

_ employees, Two-thirds of these were under thir- 
ty-two years of age. 

The questionnaire, administered by M.LT. 
graduate students and based in part on a num- 
ber of early exploratory interviews, consisted of 
a variety of question types, including multiple 
choice, yes-no and open-end. It is regrettable 
that it is not included in the Research Ap- 
pendix. e 

Although few will be startled by the resùlts, 
the industrial scciologist has, nevertheless, been 
provided with some new evidence of the dissat- 
‘isfactions stemming from the deskilled opera- 
tions associated with that highly mechanized 

- technology often considered the epitome of our 
industrial society: the ‘automobile assembly 
plant. 
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The major part of the volume describes the 


Immediate job characteristics associated with 


mass-production methods and assays worker at- 
titudes toward them. The authors present six 
basic characteristics: (1) mechanically con- 
trolled work pace, (2) repetitiveness, (3) mini- 
mum skill, (4) predetermination of'tools and 
techniques, (5) minute subdivision of product, 
and (6) need for “surface mental attention.” 

The workers, after describing their jobs and 
indicating the location of other workers with 
whom they come into contact, were asked ques- 
tions about their attitudes toward particular job 
elements. Considerable attention is devoted to a 
rating scale by which the respondents indicated 
those elements which they “liked most,” in both _ 
their present and previous jobs, and those which 
they “liked least.” Mechanical pacing of the 
work, repetitiveness, and minimum skill re- 
quirements take top honors as the most disliked. 
features of the present job; and “pay and securi- 
ty rate far above any single factor” as the most 
liked features. Additional validity is lent these 
findings by evidence that those workers having 
jobs with relatively less of what is defined as ex- 
treme “mass-production characteristics” have ` 
more favorable attitudes toward their immedi- 
ate job situation. 

On ratings of the previous job, findings were 
reversed; immediate job content was highly ap- 
proved, but economic rewards were not satisfy- 
ing. The authors, then, find that workers are 
“trading” the unpleasantness associated with 
assembly-line werk for very specific economic 
advantages. 

It is perbaps unfortunate that some of the 
data presented will add new fuel to the persist- 
ent but wasteful controversy over the relative 
importance of economic and noneconomic job 
factors. The autkors themselves are careful to 
attribute less to the significance of the rank or- 
der of “likes” and “dislikes” than unwary read- 
ers will be prone to do. 

The researchers have in part compensated for 
their reliance on attitudinal questionnaire re- 
sponses by the use of semi-objective type ques- 
tions on interactions which could be cross- 
checked with other informants and with data 
from the personnel files, An interesting positive 
correlation is noted between the intensity of a 
job’s ‘‘mass production characteristics” and in- 
dividual absenteeism and quit rates. 

One finding is somewhat hard to explain. 
More than half of the interviewees reported that 
their opportunities for promotion were quite 
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‘good, Yet within the plant, an unusually high 
proportion of jobs paid almost identical wages, 
lines of promotion were relatively ‘nonexistent, 
and the number of aspired-to jobs (utility man, 
repairman, maintenance, inspection, and cleri- 
cal) were exceedingly limited relative to the 
total number of producticn workers employed. 
These data conflict with findings reported by 
Gouldner in another study of assembly-worker 
aspirations, but it is perhaps explainable, again 
in terms of the newness of the situation. 

The weakest feature of the study is the anal- 
ysis of the social system of the assembly plant. 
The interrelations among workers are assessed 
in mechanical terms, limited essentially by the 
author’s definition to those people within the 
immediate work space of the informant with 
whom he reports verbal interaction. Lacking 
also is any discussion of subgroup formation, the 


significance of being a “‘toe-plate installer” as ` 


distinct from a “seat-spring builder,” except 
from the point of view of immediate individual 
job satisfaction. 

The authors, for example, describe three 
types of assembly-line jobs: (1) where function- 
ally dependent team operations are involved, 
(2) where a man works ccmpletely independent- 
ly, and (3) where the worker must wait to per- 
form his operation until the man ahead of him 
“on the line” has finished. With the exception of 
the effect of these types on “bank building” and 
overt social interaction, no attention is given to 


the repercussions of these distinct types of work, 


organization flowing from the technology on 
work-group structure. 

Again, the study states: “The majority of the 
men... do not work in groups which are recog- 
nizable as distinct terms. . . . They spoke about 
being able to talk to others near them but only 
rarely did they use expressions about ‘our team,’ 
‘our own group,’ or ‘my partners.’ There was 
little of what the social psychologist would call 
‘in-group awareness.’ ”” 

Perhaps this vacuurm can be attributed in 
part to the very limited concept of group and the 
newness of the plant. An interaction count limit- 
ed to reported on-the-job talking is hardly a suf- 
ficient index of group formation. Certainly 
union-oriented behavior in other assembly 
plants would indicate that individuals identify, 
and very strongly, with particular segments of 
the production group, and only by means of 
-such identification is a great deal of observed be- 
havior explainable. 

The same shortcomings mar the section on 
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relations to the union where loyalties are as- 
sessed in a quite uncritical manner. Differential 
patterns of attitude expression or behavior be- 
tween work groups are not discussed. i 

Walker and Guest conclude with a number of 
suggestions for improving assembly operation in 
terms of its impact on human relations, includ- 
ing group incentives, pace control by the group 
itself, expanding individual job content, and so 
forth. : 

If, as the'authors suggest, this is a pilot study 


‘out of which they will develop new hypotheses 


for field testing, the research can be considered 
fruitful and as an important documentation of 
worker attitudes toward that type of progres- 
sive manufacturing associated with automobile 
assembly. 

LEONARD R. SAYLES 
Cornell University 


The Mormon Village: A Pattern and Technigue 
of Land Settlement. By Lowry NEtson. Salt 
Lake City, Utah: University of Utah Press, 
1952, Pp. xvii+296. $5.00. 


The Mormon village has significance as. the 
institutional pattern which made settlement of 
the arid mountain West possible to agricultural 
pioneers and also as the social base of a large 
portion of the West, which is in fact a Mormon 
culture area, It remains the important source 
and seedbed of the peculiar Mormon viewpoint, 
which attains greater general significance today, 


-with Mormons occupying positions of all ranks 


in Washington; with the movement of Mormons 
to eastern cities; and with the movement of in- 
dustry to the West—all indicating for them a 
broader role in the national life. Professor Nel- 
son has written definitively on the subject. This 
work is not a pioneer (for there are other studies 
by Nelson, Joseph Geddes, and others), but it 
does summarize and fulfil three decades of re- 
search in the area. 

The Mormon village is important to the soci- 
ologist as an instance in which social patterns 
did not simply emerge in the course’ gf settle- 
ment. It derived its physical form of a compact 
village-dwelling agricultural settlement from the 
plan of Joseph Smith, Mormon prophet, drawn 
up for the city of Zion in Kirtland, Ohio, in 1833. 
The village as established by the Latter-Day 
Saints reflects the basic premises and values of 
the Mormon movement, which absorbed from 
the nineteenth-century milieu the millennial as- 
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pirations, the utopian socialism of religious and 
secular movements, and the preference of the 
near-frontier’ for agriculture. The Mormons 
theologized these notions and attempted to 
© build a city which would embody them in social 
forms, Driven out by persecution, they went 
westward and accomplished the fact of settle- 
ment where bardy plainsmen had considered 
this impossible, their secret weapon being the 
Mormon village. 
The ideological source and origin of the vil- 
lage is set forth and documented by Nelson in 
the second part of this work, which also gives a 
description of the hierarchically arranged struc- 
ture of the Latter-Day Saints church, which in- 
volves a large portion of Mormon males in 
church work, thus replacing a professional 
clergy. Together with its auxiliary organizations 
which activate women and youth, the church is 
the core of the Mormon villages. These villages 
‘were originally settled by families “called” by 
the church authorities and constituting little 
theocracies which embodied on a small scale the 
elaborate church that became the center of vil- 
lage life before ever a house was constructed. 
In Parts III and IV Nelson presents the re- 
sults of studies made a quarter of a century ago 
in three Utah villages, and resurveyed in 1950, 
and studies made in Mormon villages in Canada 
at about the same time. In this period significant 
changes took place, which, while they are not 
surprising in the larger context of rural America, 
_indicate a rapid process of secularization of what 
were once and still to a great extent are pecul- 
iarly Mormon villages. In a final chapter to Part 
IV, Nelson shows the importance of religion as a 
“stabilizing force on the frontier.” The difficul- 
ties of settlement were met because of the im- 
portance of the religious motivation and the 
solidarity and personal security which the high- 
ly organized church provided. A looser group 


with less conviction would certainly have failed 


in many areas where the Mormons succeeded. 

The changes found by Nelson in his survey of 
Escalante, Ephraim, and American Fork, Utah, 
are chiefly these: 

A.” Parstsience of the village pattern.—Little 
change was found in the first two villages in the 
Mormon pattern of village dwelling as against 
the isolated farmstead, but in American Fork 
“residence on farms as well as in town has been 
a practice for a number of years” (p. 276). There 
is little reason to doubt, he feels, “that disper- 
sion on farms will continue in the valleys along 
the front of the Wasatch Range from Utah 
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County on the south to Cache County on the 
ncrth” (p. 276). He supports this trend not only 
by his own studies but also by data from a Bu- 
reau of Reclamation‘study in the same area. If 
followed through, it will mean an eventual dis- 
persion of the Mormon village and a major 
change in the social basis of the Mormon West. 
Moreover, the general trend is for population to 
remain steady or to decline. Migration of youth 
has long been a problem in rural Utah and 
raises questions of possible apostasy. 

B. Secularization of life-—-The resurvey cf 
Mormon villages shows an increase in urban and 
secular patterns, indicating a continuation cf 
the process of the assimilation of Mormons into 
the general American culture out of which they 
corsciously differentiated themselves in the sec- 
ond third of the nineteenth century. This-proc- 
ess has been marked since the abandonment of 
polygamy in 1890), the accommodationist policy 
of the church leadership since that time, and the 
admission of Utah as a state in 1896, Seven im- 
portant trends are indicated (pp. 276 ff. and all 
of Parts III and IV): 


1. Communication and transportation devices... 
place the remotest corners in instantaneous con- 
tact with the world. 

2. Farming is becoming more and more mecha- 
nized... . 

3, Farmers are declining in numbers and farms are 
increasing in size. 

4. Life becomes more impersonal, mutual aid de- 
clines, and contractual forms of association in- 
crease. 

5. Formal organizations multiply as new interests 
arise—economic, social, recreational, educational. 

6. New occupations come into being as specializa- 
tion and division of labor grow more elaborate. 

7. Homogeneity of the population gives way to in- 
creasing heterogeneity. Attitudes change. The 
sense of community suffers as cleavages develop 
around special interests. 


Nelson also calls attention to the importance 
of agrarianism in the Mormon outlook, develop- 
ing cut of the preference for agriculture on reli- 
gious grounds and reinforced by a century of 
rural life. This causes new departures in social 
life to be seen in terms of deviance from older 
agrarian norms. Nelson’s criticism of this aspect 
of Mormonism is telling and to the point. That 
may also be said fer his criticism of the Church 
Welfare Plan, a huge semisocialistic co-opera- 
tive venture inaugurated by the church in 1936 
to meet the problem of the depression. Yet the 
church plan received a tremendous response in ` 
Utah, and, despite its anachronisms, it is a 
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vital expression of Mormon co-operation in our 
day. Nelson’s remarks on the importance and 
implications of both agrarianism and theocracy 
in the Mormon outlook are well taken, but both 
deserve careful examination in urban as well as 
rural Mormon communities. 

There is much important detail on the devel- 
opment and structure of the Mormon village in 
this valuable book that cannot be summarized 
in a brief review, as well as excellent illustra- 
tions, maps, and tables. Nelson and the Univer- 
sity of Utah Press have produced a book of in- 
terest not only to the ruzal sociologist and the 
sociologist interested in religious movements 
but also to American historians and to the gen- 
eral reading public. 

Tuomas F. O'DEA 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


To Win These Rights. By Lucy RANDOLPH 
Mason. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952, 
Pp. 200. $3.00. 


This small and readable volume presents a 
storehouse of personal experiences and anec- 
dotes revealing an intimate glimpse of the 
struggles, tensions, and frequent violence which 
shadowed the small band of union missionaries 
who marched through the South in the name of 
CIO. 

The author, a kindly, gray-haired woman 
who came to the labor movement in her fifties, 
has rendered an invaluable service to the south- 
ern trade-union movement through her years of 
unceasing effort to bring a greater measure of 
industrial democracy to America. It is fitting 
that she should have devoted herself to the 
cause of civil rights, since it was her great-great- 
great grandfather, George Mason, who wrote 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights, which be- 
came the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of 
the United States. Three of her kinsmen signed 
the Declaration of Independence; Chief Justice 
John Marshall was her mother’s relative; and 
General Robert E. Lee was her father’s cousin. 

The book is primarily her account of the 
events since 1937, when she was first employed 
as publicist and roving ambassador for the CIO 
in the South. Here are stories about the men and 
women with whom she worked and who played 
lead roles in the “Southern Drive.” She re- 
lates numerous instances of gross violations by 
law-enforcement agencies of federal laws pro- 
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tecting union organization, speech, and assem- 
bly. She tells of many instances where milltown 
preachers, invoking the authority of the church, 
collaborated with millowners and local police to 
deny civil rights to union members and organ- 
izers. A measure of her value to the CIO is il- 
lustrated by one of her principle techniques. 
Often when a union organizer was jailed in a` 
smal] town, Miss Mason would be summoned to 
his aid. She would first seek out the local judge. 
More often than not, a portrait of General Lee 
would be hanging in the judge’s office, where- 
upon she would begin the conversation by ad- 
miring the portrait and comparing it with the 
one which hung in her home. She would then 
quietly point out that General Lee was her 
father’s cousin. Thus disarmed, the judge tend- 
ed to be a great deal more conciliatory. Often, a 
subtle reference to her father, who was a leading 
southern Episcopalian minister, opened doors 
which would otherwise have been closed to the 
CIO. In numerous communities she would dis- 
cover relatives who were people of influence and 
whose suspicions of unions she was able to over- 
come. 

She concludes with a belief that ‘... the 
CIO unions are doing more to unite the South 
with the rest of the United States than any 
other single organization. Regional prejudices 
have been worn at the edges by the impact of 
new ideas, new personalities, union papers . 
and most of all by belonging to a national... 
union. Their union makes members feel a 
brotherhood with fellow workers in far-flung in- 
dustrial plants.” 

This memoir of a Virginia aristocrat involved 
in the rough-and-tumble of the southern labor 
movement is not only a unique personal history; 
it is also a commentary on a phase of social 
change that is taking place in the South. 


BERNARD KarsH 
University of Chicago 


The Dynamics of Morals. By RADHAKAMAL 
MOoUKERJEE. London: Macmillan & to., Ltd., 
1950. Pp. xxvii +530. 25s. 


This book is somehow better than I can make 
it appear when I approach it analytically. One 
is used to books on philosophy out of India 
which sound right but end in making but a mini- 
mum of analytic sense. This book, on the con- 
trary, has down precisely all the moral and soci- 
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ological “patter” to wiid we in the West are 
accustomed. Dip into it almost at random: 
- “Modern social psychology dismisses the as- 
sumption of man being by nature an intractable 
ego-centric animal...and also the familiar 


notion, grounded on the former, in respect of the 


inevitable opposition between egoism and altru- 
ism, individual desire and social utility, indi- 
vidualism and collectivism, freedom and author- 
ity” (p. 256). Why, that could have come out of 
the latest pages of John Dewey or out of any of 
the meager writings of George Herbert Mead! 
Indeed, the author quotes John Dewey to the 
easy effect that “both worlds, individual and so- 
cial, are hopelessly ambiguous, an ambiguity 
which will never cease as long as we think in 
terms of antithesis.” As if there were any other 
way for us to think when we meet, as we do in 
morality, the antithetical! He quotes Mead, 
“neither the individual nor the society can be 
explained in terms of the other, except as the 


other is explained by it.” And where, in fact, do- 


we go frorn there, if we are tired of circles? 
Now what would seem to be required for so 
marvelous a compendium of East and West as 
_ this is would be some way of putting together 
. the actual incompatibilities of life. Conflict may 
be lethal as well as dynamic. And it is not enough 
to assume that people are right just in so far as 
they agree; that they are always wrong when 
they disagree. The solution of such incompati- 
bilities one would expect to find in the chapter 
entitled “Bridging Individual and Social 
Ethics.” But this is the chapter I find most un- 
satisfactory. The author begins, solidly enough, 
“Ethics refers to both individual and social 
morality. To man’s inner obligation to himself 
as a moral agent and to-his obligations to 
groups and institutions as a social person” (p. 
148). He then proceeds, amiably enough, with 
the observation that “there is now a yawning 
gap between formal or individual: ethics and 
‘social’ ethics.” It is so, at the opening of the 
chapter, and I risk my word that, despite many 
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phrases, and fine phrases too, it is so at the end 
oi the chapter; and alas, at the end of the book 
—yea, alas, alack, at the end of life. i 

You can solve theoretical problems theoreti- 
cally, and you can solve practical problems 
practically; but how really do you solve prac- 
tical problems theoretically or theoretical prob- 


. lems practically? Plato could not, Kant could 


not, Bishop Butler could not. Who can? Perhaps 
Mukerjee’s method is as good as any. But its 
solidity is not greatly enhanced by broadening 
the concrete perspective to the United Nations 
(as near the end) especially at a time when 
India’s role in the “Dynamics of Morals,” inter- 
nationally, remains so ambivalent. Short of 
absolution, resolution, for all the fine language 
spilled meantime, may sometimes take the form 
of dialectical argument, as here; sometimes it 
must take the form of political compromise 
(diplomacy), and sometimes there remains only 
the form of war. The wise moralist will keep 
prepared for the “dynamics” of such plural al- 
ternatives, He will recognize, with the canny, 
humane Emerson, that “the doctrine of hatred 
must be preached when that [of love] pules and 
whines.” 

If we really: require the “dynamics of mor- 
als,” and demand it upon a large scale, it might 
be ‘better to admit frankly that we can-solve 
(some of) our problems theoretically without 
more than barely touching them practically; 
that we can solve (some of) our problems prac- 
tically (“live ’em down”) without touching 
them at all theoretically; but that we cannot 
ordinarily have both of these together. Never 
the twain do meet. Certainly they hardly meet 
in this book, save in such a mist of fine-sounding 
words as reconciles all opposites in a rainbow 
and yet leaves men at each other’s throats over 
the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end. 


. T. V. SMITE 
Maxwell School ` 
Syracuse University 
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ABSTRACT 


Contemporary sociology wavers between pragmatic and positivistic orientations. Although attention is 
paid to the relative validity of different approaches to empirical investigation, constant attempts are made 
to freeze sociological framework into a permanent mold. Terminology is standardized rather than evaluated 
for its own utility. Different theories compete for all-purpose acceptance. Rationalization for the commitment 
to fixed theoretical structures may be seen in the increasing bureaucratization of sociological research, which 


cannot tolerate theoretical uncertainties. 


POSITIVISTIC AND PRAGMATIC 
ORIENTATIONS 


Contemporary sociology is beset by a 
dilemma that has never been stated explicit- 
ly. Like all operating sciences, it is faced by 
problems of method, in both the conducting 
of empirical research and the statement of 
theory. Confusion arises through the over- 
lapping of either the positivistic or the prag- 
matic orientation. The former embarks upon 
the discovery of the social world as it really 
is. The latter is content with the exploration 
of specific aspects of reality, those aspects 
which yield to peculiar perceptivities of the 
theoretical framework applied! 

Sociology propounds the infinite flexibili- 
ty of culture. At the same time, it looks for 
constants in the flow of social change that 
will submit to generalization. Sociology is 


1 The pragmatic validity of theory in relation to 
its problem-solving capacity is not emphasized here. 
We are concerned, primarily, with the relativity of 
different theoretical approaches to the exploration of 
the social world. That a demonstrabie relationship 
exists between a theory and the practical actions for 
which it provides orientation is by no means denied. 


keenly aware of the unavoidability of intro- 
ducing value premises into the argument of 
the social sciences. At the same time, it has 
not abandoned its search for objective and 
final truth. Sociology is committed to meas- 
urement as the only means of communicat- 
ing unambiguously the results of empirical 
research. At the same time, the objects as 
well as the scale of measurement remain sub- 
ject to arbitrary choice, concealed behind 
the magic of “operational definition.” Soci- 
ology recognizes the relative validity of so- 
cial theory but strives for a conceptual 
framework shared by all, for concepts so 
clearly and unambiguously defined that 
they furnish symbolic counterparts to the 
“real thing” with which we are concerned. 
Of the two orientations, the positiwistic 
and the pragmatic, the former is more clearly 
developed in its theoretical foundations’ and 
more widely implemented in empirical re- 
search. Pragmatic orientations are reduced 
2 See, of course, the classical and guarded state- 


ment by George A. Lundberg, Foundations of Soci- 
ology (New York: Macmillan Co., 1939). 
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to a subsidiary position. They serve to check 
upon misleading positivistic assertions, they 
help undermine theoretical structures that 
have outgrown their usefulness, and they 
pave the way to new relevant concepts, new 
systematic theories, and new problems in 
the social field. Pragmatic orientations ap- 
pear only at critical breaking points in the 
advance of sociological science. 

Like all systematic science, sociology pro- 
ceeds in skips and jumps from one frame- 
work to another.’ To make room for new 
problem definitions, conceptualization, and 
research method, sociological tradition is 
challenged by demonstrations as to what— 
within a given framework—it cannot do. 
Much contemporary sociological discussion 
exhausts itself in attempts to devalidate the 
approach of a competing school of thought. 
Proof is offered that certain types of analysis 
cannot be performed successfully by an ap- 
proach designed for entirely different pur- 
poses.‘ 

Such sparring for position is not neces- 
sarily wasteful. The sophisticated sociologist 
gains from it an understanding of the rela- 
tionship between different types of analyses. 
He learns that different concepts, methods, 
or approaches may be applied, by and large, 


3 “A civilization which cannot burst through its 
current akstractions is doomed to sterility after a 
very limited period of progress. . . . Each generation 
criticises the unconscious assumptions made by its 
parents. It may assent to them, but it brings them 
out in the open” (A. N. Whitehead, Science and the 
Modern World [Pelican Books] [England: Penguin 
Books, Ltd., 1938], pp. 75 and 37). 


4See Walter Firey’s criticism of economic theory 
in Lend Use in Central Boston (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1947), pp. 3-40. Concerned with 
differences in consumer preferences, he refutes a 
theoretical structure which takes existing prefer- 
ences for granted without trying to analyze them. 

"Ogburn’s theory of social change, which focuses 
upon the influence of new inventions by excluding 
other factors of change through the assumption of a 
potential equilibrium, is attacked because of its 
omissions. 

Sutherland’s theory of crime causation through 
differential association, well equipped to deal with 
professional crime handed on by tradition, is criti- 

_cized for not being able to cope with nonprofessional 
criminal activity. 
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to the same general area of sociological in- 
quiry. In the exploration of human person- 
ality the “symbolic interactionists,” the 
psychoanalysts of more or less orthodox in- 
clination, the field theorists, and the Gestalt 
psychologists stake out their respective 
claims. In criminology culture conflict, dif- 
ferential association, and psychiatric inter- 
pretation pull at opposite ends of the same 
string. Similarly, cyclical and unilinear, 
monocausal, and pluralistic approaches vie 
with one another for supremacy in the dis- 
cussion of social change. Whatever the field 
of investigation or the particular approach, 
the critical argument is too often concerned 
with some aspect of the problem beyond the 
range of the competing approach. 

This condition is essentially wholesome, 
since it affords an opportunity for the inte- 
gration of diverse theory and research. 
Much energy is wastefully consumed, how- 
ever, in attempts to establish a single ap- 
proach as the only fruitful one or the best 
one and in the condemnation of other ap- 
proaches for not doing what they had never 
set out to do. 

The products of different sociological in- 
quiry do not mechanically add up to an en- 
larged body of information. Sociological re- 
search proceeds with different problem defi- 
nitions and conceptualizations. The results 
of such research are not commensurable. 
They do not permit addition or even parailel 
recording. The findings of elementary atti- 
tude studies frequently do not add up to a 
composite result, nor can they be fruitfully 
compared, since they are based on different 
sampling techniques and operational defini- 
tions. Research conclusions within the same 
field of observation are often only indirectly 
commensurab:e. To place such conclusicns 
in a lozical relationship, it is necessary to 
negotiate intezration at a higher level of 
theoretical abstraction.’ If two conclusions 


ë For Einstein’s endeavor to arrive at a unified 
field theory intended to combine the theory of rela- 
tivity and the quantum theory, thus far unrelated, 
based upon the assumptions of either gravitational 
or electromagnetic forces, see Lincoln Barnett, The 
Universe and Dr. Einstein (rev. ed.; New York: 
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are derived from different problem defini- 
tions and different theoretical conceptuali- 
zations, they can supplement each other only 
within a theoretical system wide enough to 
encompass both conceptualizations. 


BUREAUCRATIZATION 


The contemporary struggle for firm posi- . 


tivistic foundations in empirical research 
must be understood against the social and 
institutional background within which soci- 
ology operates today. This background is 
one of increasing bureaucratization in socio- 
logical inquiry as well as in teaching and 
writing.” 

The usefulness of sociology in the conduct 
of both public and private affairs is some- 
times made the justification of its very exist- 
ence. It is not this utility, however, that 
makes the conduct of a science worth while, 
nor are prediction and control the only ob- 
jectives of the scholar and the educator. The 
orientation we gain for life through the un- 
derstanding of, and knowledge about, men 
must in itself be considered an important 
contribution to our culture. Science does not 
have to affect the materia. standard of living 
of the society in which it functions, although 
it may help in many practical ways. Social 
science has, indeed, become instrumental in 
the improvement of government as well as 
business, and, as a consequence, sociology 
has almost ceased being an end in itself. 

An increasing proportion of our students 
abandon sociological sckolarship with the 
completion of their final theses. As sociolo- 
gists, many of them will work for a living 


New American Library, 1950; published as a Mentor 
Book, 1952), pp. 117 ff. 

8 Contemporary positivism in sociology, to be 
sure, is rooted in methodology’: ‘‘Scientists had bet- 
ter confine themselves to a modest postulate of ‘x’ 
which precipitates our responses and the nature of 
which we tentatively infer from these responses’’ 
(George A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology [New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1939], p. 15). 

7 In 1950, 25 per cent of the nonstudent members 
of the American Sociological Society were found in 
nonacademic occupations (see Wellman J. Warner, 
“The Roles of the Sociologist,” Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society (September, 1951], p. 4). 
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outside the ivory towers of the university, 
using what they have learned to establish 
their earning power in the world of govern- 
ment and business, in the associational life 
of the country, and in the various branches 
of the communications industry. 

The training objective of academic soci- 
ology reaches out beyond the perpetuation 
of sociolozical scholarship. Sociology is 
taught as a craft,® and the training of pro- 
fessional experts calls for standardization in 
the training methods and in the quality of 
the final product. To fit sociologists into the 
vast bureaucracies of modern government 
and business requires that they function as 
cogs in a machine, that is, as replaceable 
parts. No longer can a man be hired on the. 
basis of individual excellence, of initiative 
and ingenuity shown in the field of scholar- 
ship and research.® His usefulness cannot be 
assessed through careful evaluation of the in- 
dividual, his chances for intellectual growth, 
and his adaptability to the position for 
which he is engaged. 

Our sociology departments must guaran- 
tee a definite type of performance when rec- 
ommending a candidate for a job, one more 
or less predictable on the basis of past expe- 
riences with similar candidates. Reliability 
in meeting expectations of performance be- 
comes more important than the turning-out 
of candidates with initiative and ability to 
shape the job situation. 

Such training objectives cannot remain: 
exposed to the uncertainties of methodologi- 
cal and theoretical strife. When our young 
sociologists reach the labor market as pro- 
fessionals, many of them will be asked to 
function not like the natural scientist but 
rather like the technologist and the engineer 
and are likely to be at first engaged in posi- 
tions of relatively low status in the hierarchy 
of bureaucratic execution. af 


8 See Eldridge Sibley, The Recruitment, Selection, 
and Training of Social Scientists (Social Science Re- 
search Council Bulletin 58 [New York, 1948)]). 


? See Max Weber, ‘‘Science as a Vocation,” in 
H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From Max Weber: Es- 
says in Sociology (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946), pp. 129 ff. 
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Tronically, many young sociologists are 
well equipped to function in advanced posi- 
tions that require initiative, leadership, and 
broad perspectives of insight. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, the hiring of young men for 
leadership positions runs counter to the 
principle of seniority advancement, which 
holds that blundering and waste may result 
if a complicated bureaucratic machinery is 
entrusted to the devices of youngsters not 
closely familiar with its detailed operations. 

Therefore, the young sociologist has often 
found himself in a hopeless position in at- 
tempting to master the groundwork of an 
organization whose general affairs he might 
have been fairly well equipped to conduct. 
He lacks the ability to function efficiently in 
subordinate roles until time and experience 
advance him to those positions of responsi- 
bility for which he has been best prepared. 

Sociological training, at present, is at- 
tempting to correct this imbalance. On the 
academic scene this necessitates an almost 
revolutionary shift of emphasis. Vagaries of 
conceptualization are repressed in favor of 
firm and generally acceptable foundations 
for sociological reasoning and research oper- 
ation. Initiative in the search for new socio- 
logical problem definitions gives precedence 
to reliability and accuracy in the execution 
of standardized tasks of verification as they 
are likely to arise in routines of administra- 
tive employment. The training of a young 
generation of social scientists is replaced by 
the training of social engineers, similarly 
equipped from coast to coast for routinized 
performance in business and government 
offices. 

This trend is irrevocable and all to the 
good, as it enlarges the function of sociology 
and provides livelihood for increasing num- 
bers. Its repercussions upon the growth of 
sociology as a scientific discipline, however, 
are not entirely desirable. 

Technology and science are, at present, at 
odds with each other in sociology. The call 
for reliability of performance tends to ob- 
literate scholarly ambition. The prestige 
value of material goods is likely to sway 
even ambitions not concerned primarily 
with such values, since the social engineer 
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reduces the status of the scholar not only in 
the field of economic success but also in that 
of academic prestige, where he is most vul- 
nerable. 

University and college administrations 
are, necessarily, concerned with enrolments. 
Mass enrolments are attracted where gainful 
employment beckons on the completion of 
academic training. Enrolments are attract- 
ed, furthermore, where remunerative train- 
ing can be provided in the form of research 
stipends made available to the graduate or 
even the undergraduate student. To be 
eligible for sizable research grants, the soci- 
ologist operating in the halls of learning 
must establish his qualifications as a re- 
search administrator. 

Successful administration of research calls 
for results. These results are not evaluated 
in terms of individual scholarship—a thing 
far too precarious to be assessed by the di- 
rectors of grant-giving foundations—but 
rather in terms of reliable performance, of 
“factual” conclusions and meliorative de- 
vices. Such performance matches closely the 
tasks underteken by large government and 
business bureaucracies supported by funds 
that even the most generous research foun- 
dation is not able to provide. 


RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


The moment comes, in the life of every 
sociologist today, when he must decide 
whether he wants to develop his science and 
engage in small-scale experimental research 
that will assist him in so doing or whether he 
wants to become a research administrator. 
As a research administrator he is likely to 
lose much of his interest in sociology proper. 
That this should be so is one of the para- 
doxes of bureaucratic organization. In pro- 
fessional advancement, the bureaucrat finds 
himself obliged to leave the scene of his com- 
petence.!° Appointed to the board of direc- 
tors, the former bookkeeper will no longer 
function as a bookkeeper. The salesman, 
concerned with the management of sales, 
ceases to sell. Likewise, the sociologist un- 

10 Describing new patterns of advancement» 


David Riesman states that “if one is successful in 
one’s craft, one is forced to leave it” (The Lonely 
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dergoes a transformation when he finds him- 
self placed at the head cf a large research 
project. 

This metamorphosis tends to undermine 
the prestige of sociological scholarship. Am- 
bitions are no longer directed toward con- 
tributions to scholarship but rather toward 
success in research administration. 

While in itself this development is neither 
good nor bad, it does have an adverse effect 
on the development of sociology as an aca- 
demic discipline. Sociology becomes the 
jumping-off place for administrative ambi- 
tions, for the promotion end development of 
research projects, for the enlargement of 
bureaucratic machines, and for careers in 
bureaucratic hierarchies leading straight to 
the top, where concern is with the supervi- 
sion of administrative routines. 

In its pursuit of bureaucratic virtues, 
sociological thinking has undergone signifi- 
cant changes in recent decades. Administra- 

` tive skills and reliability of performance 
tend to supercede initiative and individual 
ingenuity, resulting ultimately in an ossifica- 
tion of the theoretical frameworks of the 
past. Strange is the duplicity involved in the 
training of young men in the works of such 
pioneers of social thougat as Cooley, Ross, 
and, more recently, W. I. Thomas and Park, 
every one of whom trampled upon the shib- 
boleths of scientific tradition, while at the 
same time these young men are discouraged 
in their own attempts et emancipated and 
ambitious constructive thinking. For the 
present generation of trainees the only re- 
maining road to achievement seems to be 
through accomplishment in routine skills. 

The earning power of scholarship makes 
theoretical sophistication appear as a luxury 
item in the training program of the average 
graduate student. Even the most brilliant 
students—facing reality—aspire to excel- 


Crowd [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950], 
p. 133). 

About the function of men in advanced position, 
the same author states more explicitly: “They must 
combine enough technological knowledge to talk to 
the technical men, with enough social skills to sense 
the wants of the variety of publics that may affect or 
be affected by their decisions” (p, 135). 
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lence in the performance of routine tasks. 
Concern with problems of sociological schol- 
arship is devalidated or postponed to more 
opportune times when experience has been 
gained in the administration of large-scale 
co-operative research. 

Unfortunately, however, delayed scholar- 
ship seldom comes to fruition. By the time 
the intelligent young sociologist has worked 
his way up to positions of leadership and re- 
sponsibility for large-scale research projects, 
his values have changed so that genuine so- 
ciological interests often appear impractical. 
Attention is devoted rather to promotional 
activities, to the exploitation of clique struc- 
tures manifest in the field of research busi- 
ness, and to problems of the recruitment and 
management of personnel. 


THEORETICAL CONCERNS 


This leaves at the fringe of sociological re- 
search administration the eccentric and the 
genius, both equally disturbing to the 
smooth conduct of large-scale research, and 
equally at odds with that set of values sig- 
nificant in successful research business. Of 
genius we have seen little in the nooks and 
crannies of individual sociological scholar- 
ship. Talent is drained off in the direction of 
material rewards. It is left to the eccentric, 
then, to guard the inheritance of sociology 
as a science, to develop it by flashes of in- 
sight, and to increase the prevailing con- 
tempt for the armchair sociologist, who 
often finds himself in this position not from 
choice but because of his inability to func- 
tion as a good research man. 

Trends toward the institutional setting of 
contemporary sociology are unavoidable. 
Large-scale organization has led to similar 
developments not only in the realm of other 
sciences but also in the spheres of arts dnd 
music, of crime, and of political and business 
leadership. Initiative is submerged in spe- 
cialized bureaucratic performance or allocat- 
ed to a narrow fange of leadership positions, 
access to which is obtained actually through 
the renunciation of initiative. 

Room for initiative remains in the phras- 
ing of questionnaires and in the analytical 
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procedures involved in the evaluation of col- 
lected materials. But tasks of this nature are 
so restricted in scope that concerns with gen- 
eral problems are rarely maintained. Thus, 
the development of systematic science is 
left to chance. Discipline unfolds along lines 
of accidental methodological improvements. 
Inasmuch as such improvements remain un- 
co-ordinated and unrelated to broad socio- 
logical perspectives, sociological theory 
must make its intermittent appearance and 
try to explain what is really unexplainable: 
trends in the growth of a science that does 
not grow by premeditated plan but by for- 
tuitous circumstance. We learn to rely in- 
creasngly upon serendipity for the advance- 
ment of our science.!! 

Every practicing sociologist must make 
some personal adjustment to existing condi- 
tions. For those who are not inclined to pur- 
sue the path of organized research there re- 
mains only the alternative of redefining their 
own position within an orderly process of 
scientific discussion and theoretical growth. 
This, of course, poses the question that goes 
begging for an answer in contemporary soci- 
ology. If not standardized research based on 
a limited number of generally accepted 
premises, what then? 


FIRM OR FLEXIBLE FOUNDATIONS? 


With this question in mind, we return to 
the dilemma between positivistic and prag- 
matic orientations in contemporary sociolo- 
gy. Positivistic orientations, we have seen, 
serve well any venture in large-scale re- 
search administration. How is it possible to 
organize a large-scale research project in- 
volving some continuity without the intel- 
lectual security of generally accepted prem- 
ises, without the semantic safety inherent in 
a framework of concepts similarly defined, 
without the efficient standardization of re- 
search personnel who can be relied on to 
turn out a predictable product? 

These requirements, on the other hand, 
thwart the function of sociology as a scien- 
tific discipline. While research administra- 
tion strives for rigid adherence to a conven- 
tionalized theoretical scheme, the progress of 
sociological science demands uncertainty in 
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theoretical positions still open to doubt and 
development. Where the research adminis- 
trator saves trouble by committing himself 
to a conceptual foundation generally accept- 
ed by tradition and convention, the sociolo- 
gist must try to find an opening for new con- 
ceptualizations among the floundering va- 
garies of tentative approaches that may 
never materialize. While the research ad- 
ministrator cannot be distracted by prob- 
lems of sociological science, the academic 
sociologist finds it his most important task 
to negotiate between alternatives of con- 
ceptualization and problem definition. 

The academic sociologist cannot help 
straining against the threatening ossification 
of accepted theoretical foundations. He 
thrives on doubt, while the research admin- 
istrator thrives on accepted convention. The 
conflict reaches its climax when the research 
administrator clamors for more than prag- 
matic agreement on theory acceptable for 
specific purposes. He may strive beyond 
necessary and useful commitments for philo- 
sophical sanction, that is, metaphysical ar- 
chorage. Such endeavor tends to be clothed 
in the garments of positivistic faith. As- 
sumptions useful for specific purposes of 
analysis are changed into assertions of fact, 
and aspirations are directed toward the dis- 
covery of social reality. A search for the cor- 
rect framework of social theory and problem 
definitions is pursued. Such theory may well 
serve to give answers to some questions of 
sociological relevance but must remain 
blind in even the perception of others.” 

Unless we want to freeze our inquiry to 
the half-truths of yesterday, we must devel- 
op sociological thought that lacks firm posi- 
tivistic foundations. We must acknowledge 
the pragmatic nature of our problem defini- 
tions—and learn to live with this under- 
standing. 

11 See Robert K. Merton: ‘‘The Bearing of Em- 
pirical Research upon the Development of Social 
Theory,” American Sociological Review, XIII (1948), 


505-15. See particularly the section entitled ‘‘The 
Serendipity Pattern.” 

12*All assertions about the ultimate ‘reality,’ 
‘nature,’ or ‘being’ of things or objects are... unveri- 
fiable hypotheses, and hence outside the sphere of 
science” (Lundberg, op. cit., p. 15). 
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ABSTRACT 


Typically, the professional union organizer probes for dissatisfaction and seeks to transform individual 
unrest into a collective phenomenon. He has no set of rules by which to operate but must emphasize that as- 
pect of unionism that will be attractive to the workers he is trying to convince. To workers with little or no 
prior union experience the union is an abstraction, and their judgment may turn on their estimate of the per- 
sonality of the organizer. The presence of a professional organizer is responsible in many cases for unioniza- 
tion rather than continuation under nonunion conditions. 


The formation of a local union that can 
win collective-bargaining rivhts and estab- 
lish itself as a relatively permanent organi- 
zation in its plant or industry depends upon 
a combination of circumstances. There must 
be widespread dissatisfaction among the 
work group, potential leaders devoted to 
the idea of unionism, and economic condi- 
tions not unfavorable to it. In addition, 
there must be guidance in the critical early 
period by an experienced and resourceful 
union representative who has behind him 
the prestige and financial resources of a 
powerful organization. This guidance is 
typically furnished, under present condi- 
tions, by the professional union organizer, 
whose job it is to seek out promising situa- 
tions in his industry within his assigned ter- 
ritory, stimulate the organization of unions, 
and continue to furnish assistance as the 
local group requires. 

The union organizer has no set of rules by 
which to operate. He must be able to ap- 
praise elements of strength and weakness 
and make quick decisiors as to when to or- 
ganize and when to leave, when to accept a 
contract settlement and when to urge a 
strike. He must be a skilful tactician, able to 
counter the moves of employer, nonunion 
leader, or rival union head in fluid and rapid- 
ly changing situations. He must be alert, 
flexible, and imaginative, adapting his 
methods to local peculiarities and improvis~- 


1This is a partial report of a research project 
studying the American worker as a union member 
being carried on at the Industrial Relations Center 
of the University of Chicago. 


ing new tactics as these are called for. He 
must be able to match wits as well as organi- 
zational stren3th against the employer, who 
has, generally, the advantages of greater 
economic resources, close association with 
the workers, political influence, and commu- 
nity prestige. The organizer’s world is a 
pragmatic one in which the success of the 
organizing effort is the standard according 
to which he is judged. 

This paper is a report upon a sinzle or- 
ganizing effort and the tactics employed by 
the chief organizer and the member of his 
staff intimately involved in the effort. While 
situations vary widely, this one may never- 
theless serve to illustrate many of the prob- 
lems that confront the union organizer and 
the ways in which he seeks to solve them. 


THE MILL, THE COMMUNITY, 
AND THE WORKERS 


The plant, a knitting mill employing 180 
workers, is located in a small town in a rela- 
tively isolated midwestern area. For more 
than a generation the town has been domi- 
nated by the family that owns the mill, as 
well as several other business enterprises, 
and whose influence is also felt in the politi- 
cal, social, and religious life of the commu- 
nity. Not until World War II did unitnism 
extend beyond the skilled trades to embrace 
several of the factories in this and a neigh- 
boring community. The knitting-mill em- 
ployees, howevér, lagged beyond this gener- 
al move toward unionization. Most were 
women whose husbands or fathers were the 
primary wage-earners; they tended to be at 
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a medium to low level of skill in an area in 
which few alternative means of employment 
were available; their interest in unionism was 
limited, since the risks involved and the dis- 
parity between their apparent weakness and 
the strength of the town’s leading family ap- 
peared too great. Many of them, moreover, 
had grown up with the member of the family 
who managed the mill and admired him per- 
sonally just as they respected the economic 
power and social prestige that his family 
represented. 

Nevertheless, the women in the knitting 
mill were not untouched by the spread of 
unionism during the war years, which swept 
many of their husbands and fathers into the 
growing unions, mostly those affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. The AF 
of L central labor body was anxious to or- 
ganize the mill, the largest nonunion enter- 
prise in the town, which they believed was a 
drag upon wage rates in the community. 
Learning that some of the knitting-mill em- 
ployees were interested in organization, the 
officers of the central labor body informed 
an officer of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, the AF of L union 
most active in the industry. 


THE ORGANIZING EFFORT IN 1947 


Following this lead, the chief organizer in 
the area for the ILGWU, Frank Fa 
launched an organizing campaign among the 

employees and assigned a member of his 
staff to spend her full time on the effort. She 
found that, while a number of the workers 
were dissatisfied with wages and working 
conditions and were interested in forming a 
union, none wanted her interests to become 
known, not even to fellow-employees. There 
was widespread fear that those who took an 
open part in the campaign would lose their 
jobs and fail to find satisfactory employ- 
ment elsewhere in the community. The or- 
ganizer was careful, therefore, to protect the 
identity of every union sympathizer. Frank 
recalled: 

2 All personal names in this article have been 


withheld or changed, but no other matter has been 
altered. 
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We didn’t want to put those people who had 
signed up in the position where the company 
would know of them, and we had promised that 
we wouldn’t. So we couldn’t use any of the open 
methods such as handbills or meetings, and it 
had to be done on the QT. 


The organizer contacted prospective 
members individually, starting with those 
whose names had been furnished by the of- 
ficers of the central labor body. These em- 
ployees in turn told her of others who would 
probably prove interested. “Don’t use my 
name,” she would be told, “but I know that 
Susie or May or Jane is very much interest- 
ed. I think that she, too, wants a union.” 
While this was the primary organizing tech- 
nique used, the organizer also made some 
contacts by waiting across the street until a 
worker left the plant, following her, and 
then stopping her to talk. ‘Occasionally she 
would board the city bus after it had loaded 
workers at the plant gate, sit next to one, 
and talk to her about joining the union. 

It was hoped that, if a substantial propor- 
tion of the workers joined, the campaign 
could be brought into the open, but two 
weeks of effort by the organizer produced 
only about twenty-five signed cards. The 
entire burden, moreover, rested on the or- 
ganizer herself, since no workers were found 
who were willing to take an active role in the 
campaign and assume leadership inside the 
mill. At just this point the Taft-Hartley Act 
was passed, convincing Frank that the cam- 
paign was doomed to failure at that time. 
Frank said: 


When the Taft-Hartley Act was passed and 
the people saw the companies’ blasts in the 
newspapers, a difficult organizing campaign be- 
came almost impossible. . . . The original fear of 
the employer plus the Taft-Hartley Act made 
me—and I was the only one who made the deci- 
sion—made it advisable to pull out before any- 
one was hurt, before it became public. 


1950--THE PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


Three years later a few of the workers in 
the mill again told officials of the central la- 
bor body of their dissatisfaction with condi- 
tions in the mill and their desire to unionize, 
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and again this information was forwarded to 
the area officials of the ILGWU. Frank as- 
signed another of his staff members, Helen 
, to survey the local situation and re- 
port on the prospects of success if the organ- 
izing drive were renewed. Helen went to the 
town to learn something of conditions in the 
mill and the attitudes of the workers. She 
was interested in finding out what line of 
garments was being manufactured, how 
many workers were employed, what tasks 
they were performing and at what level of 
skill, what wages they were receiving, and 
how they felt toward the company, their 
fellow-workers, and the union. As Helen 
put it: 





If you send an organizer ouż and she comes 
out with the information that zhe people don’t 
want a union, that their wage scale is good, that 
their treatment in the skop, their working condi- 
tions are good, and that they don’t want any 
part of a union, then the organizer doesn’t stay 
there very long. 


Helen contacted an official of the central 
labor body and through him made arrange- 
ments to meet with one of tke knitting-mill 
workers whose husband was also active in 
the central body. She was seeking not only 
information about weges and working con- 
ditions but also an employee who could take 
leadership for the union inside the mill. She 
wanted one who was a natural leader of the 
work group, who was both courageous and 
calm, and who was respected by supervisors 
as well as by her “ellow-workers. Helen 
thought she saw such a person in a knitting- 
mill employee who dropped in while she was 
visiting the home of her first contact. Helen 
reported: 

I could tell by the conversation that Dorothy 
was very respected in the shop by the group; 
that when things went wrong she was not afraid 
to express her opinion end that different groups 
in the shop came to her to tell her their troubles. 
I could see... the management respected her 
opinion too; when she complained enough, they 
would do the things she wanted. 


The next evening Helen went to see Doro- 
thy, to ask her, in the event an organizing 
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eigh was made, whether she would use her 
car}to show Helen where the workers lived 
ang whether she would find out in a quiet 
manner what the workers thought of a 
union. Dorothy had never heard of the 
ILGWU until this time, however, and want- 
ed time to learn something about it; two 
weeks later she wrote to Helen to tell her 
that she would be glad to help if the union 
tried to organize the mill. 

By this time the union officials had be- 


' come convinced that the plant could be or- 


ganized. There was dissatisfaction among 
the employees over the minimum guaran- 
teed wage rates, plus a general belief that 
piece-work rates in the mill were too low; 
moreover, many of the workers felt that 
work was not equitably distributed by the 
supervisors, and some of the floorladies were 
believed to be dividing the work so that a 
few favorites, receiving the materials that 
were easiest to work on and which paid the 
highest rates, consistently earned more than 
fellow-workers at the same level of skill. 
Most important, from the point of view of 
the organizer, employees were found who 
were willing to aid actively in the campaign, 
an essential factor if success was to be 
achieved. 


1950 ORGANIZING TACTICS 


When Helen returned to the town several 
weeks later to begin work in earnest, she 
placed the emphasis on secrecy, personal 
contacts, an organizing approach tailored to 
the dissatisfactions of the prospective mem- 
ber, and the involvement in the campaign of 
a number of workers inside the mill. A num- 
ber of workers, fearful of layoff or other ac- 
tion by the company, were willing to sign 
union cards only after the organizer had as- 
sured them that their names woule bë kept 
secret—a pledge that the organizer scrupu- 
lously kept. One worker reported: 

I found out later [after being visited by the 
organizer] that many had joined, but you’d 
never know it. You wouldn’t know if your next- 
door neighbor was in—it was so secret.... 
You’d ask someone if she belonged, and 
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you’d never get no satisfaction. They were 
scared of getting laid off. 


Most of the early organizing work was 
concentrated into two long week ends, dur- 
ing which Helen, after being briefed on a 
worker by Dorothy, contacted her individu- 
ally. Helen had no set approach. Instead she 
encouraged her prospects to air their griev- 
ances and then emphasized the value of 
unionism in meeting the specific problem. 
Helen described her method as follows: 


Each one of these members I contacted per- 
sonally. Dorothy would park her cara block away 
- from the house and wait for me. In advance 
Dorothy had told me all she knew about this 
person—what department she worked in, things 
about her personal life, if she was married and 
whether or not her husband was a union mem- 
ber and how many children she had, how much 
money she made and how long she worked in the 
shop, and, in general, what type of person she 
was and things like that. Each person had to be 
talked to differently. I would introduce myself 
and ask them to let me come in and talk to them 
for a few minutes about the union. I would en- 
courage them to do the talking, and, through 
what they told me about themselves and their 
jobs, I had the answers for them. Having worked 
in a shop for fifteen years, I knew about what to 
look for. 


These workers who felt some sense of dis- 
satisfaction found Helen a very sympathetic 
listener. In addition to complaints about the 
floorladies and the shop manager, which 
were widespread, a number of other griev- 
ances were aired. A worker whose pay had 
been cut a year earlier was told that that 
could not have happened if a union had been 
in existence. A cutter who was earning $1.00 
an hour was told that a good cutter should 
be earning much more—at least $1.50-$1.75 
an hour. A worker who had been employed 
for five Years on a part-time basis was told 
that she had seniority rights and under 
union conditions would be able to work 
steadily. Workers were told that piece rates 
would be raised under union conditions and 
that working conditions would be improved. 
One worker related: 


They’d explain the difference from other 
shops. We found out there was a lot of difference 
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between us and other shops. We were the lowest- 
paid shop in the country, we were told. 


Though no names were mentioned, Helen 
would tell prospective members that a large 
number of employees had already signed up, 
without specifying the number. Or she 
would say that male knitters, skilled work- 
ers who enjoyed a lot of prestige in the plant, 
had already joined. The knitters were 
among the first to join the union and had 
been among the small group which had pre- 
viously contacted the local central labor 
body and expressed their desire to be union- 
ized. However, they reacted negatively to 
Helen, whom they felt to be unfamiliar with 
their special problems. As one knitter re- 
ported: “I wanted to see a man—all she 
talked about was needle work and didn’t 
have any idea what knitting was. Then 
Frank came up here, and that was better.” 
The knitters signed up with the union after 
the chief organizer visited the community. 
Though the prestige of the knitters lent 
much to the union’s cause and facilitated 
Helen’s work, their physical and social sepa- 
rateness in the mill limited the contribution 
they made. Nevertheless, they remained a 
key group and a very important asset to the 
organizing drive. 

Helen’s techrique, then, was to listen 
patiently to the complaints of individual 
workers and seize on the details of their ex- 
perience in the plant in order to build up 
their sense of dissatisfaction, emphasizing 
the justice of their claims. Others in their 
own work group shared the grievance, she 
pointed out, whereas in shops organized by 
the ILGWU workers were spared these un- 
happy experiences. Thus, by emphasizing 
wages, seniority, treatment by supervisors, 
or grievance procedure as seemed best suited 
to the complaints she heard, she sought 
ways to transform individual dissatisfaction 
into a collective condition of unrest and to 
persuade her listeners that their grievances 
could not have arisen or would not have 
been permitted to continue in a unionized 
shop. 

In addition to signing up members her- 
self, Helen formed an “inside” organizing 
committee. 
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I got a couple of girls from each department 
and called them a committee. I tried to make 
them feel important—tried to make them feel 
that they were doing very important work and 
contributing a lot to build the union. They were 
responsible for getting names and contacting 
girls in their departments. I would call depart- 
ment meetings, and these girls would try to get 
everyone from their department interested in 
coming to meet with me in my hotel room.... 
They would start telling me all of their problems 
and discussing wages and conditions. I would let 
them talk, and I would act as if I couldn’t believe 
a company could let conditions like that exist. 
Most of the time they would be angry to think 
I couldn’t believe them, and they would start 
explaining more thoroughly and bring their pay 
envelopes, and that’s what I wanted. In most 
cases before they left most of them would be- 
come members. And the next meeting someone 
else would be curious and come to the meeting 
or tell the girls who were members that they 
would like to have me call on her. This worked 
beautifully—for one group would boast “all but 
two of my group are members,” or “I have the 
most members in my department.” 


Helen’s tactics and personality impressed 
many employees and influenced their deci- 
sion to join the union. A machine operator 
recalled that “it was her efficiency—she 
knew what she was talking about, and she 
got results because she did it the right way.” 
A sorter reported that Helen’s personality 
impressed her: “She was awfully nice—a 
sociable type of person. You felt free 
around her because she seemed like she was 
one of us... . She was just so friendly and 
she fit right in here.” 

As a result of these tactics—house calls, 
formation of an inside organizing commit- 
tee, and meetings of small groups with the 
organizer in her hotel room—in addition, of 
course, to the pleasing personality of the or- 
ganizer herself—news of union activity 
spread rapidly through the plant, and by the 
end of the second week of active organizing 
Helen had obtained signed cards from 72 of 
the 180 workers in the plant. With 40 per 
cent of the employees in the union, the or- 
ganizer decided that the time had come to 
bring the campaign out into the open. As 
chief organizer in the area, Frank was re- 
sponsible for choosing the right moment to 
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call a general meeting. He described the cri- 
teria on which he based the decision: 


When we reached the stage where we had 
enough members, so that they were a large 
enough group where the company couldn’t go 
ahead and fire one or two and stop it [the organ- 
izing drive], and also when they had gained 
strength and confidence from each other 
through knowing each other as union members, 
then we held an open meeting. 


Leaflets were distributed at the plant an- 
nouncing the time and place of the first 
meeting, and the organizers were overjoyed 
to find more than a hundred workers, a 
majority of the employees, in attendance. 


THE EMPLOYER’S COUNTEROFFENSIVE 


Until the first open meeting was held the 
employer took little or no notice of the or- 
ganizing drive. The large turnout for the 
meeting, however, convinced him that it was 
necessary to take vigorous steps to counter 
the drive. His first step was to mail to each 
employee a letter asserting that wages and 
conditions at the plant were good, that 
unionism could bring no benefit, and that 
the organizers were professional labor pro- 
moters interested primarily in their dues. 
The workers were reminded that they en- 
joyed the legal right to refuse to join the 
union, and they were warned that union 
membership would subject them to the 
“commands” of union officials, who would 
force them to engage in “picketing and sim- 
ilar outside union activities.” Other letters 
followed, and the employer began to call 
meetings inside the mill during working 
hours at which he gave his presentation of 


- the company’s position. 


Meanwhile the union asked for recogni- 
tion by the company on the basis of its mem- 
bership, and, when this was refused, it filed 
a petition for an election with the NLRB. 
The company argued against the holding of 
an election on the ground that signatures on 
the cards were not valid. Following hearings, 
the Board ordered an election, which result- 
ed in a 57 per cent vote for the union. The 
company contested the election on the 
ground that “coercive propaganda” was 
handed out at the polls. After several 
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months the Board ruled in favor of the 
union, whereupon the company asked the 
Board to reconsider; this was refused, and 
the union was finally certified, almost six 
months after the election had been held. 
Contract negotiations then began that were 
likewise to be dragged out for three months 
without any substantial progress. In the 
meantime some of the workers were becom- 
ing restless and impatient. The union’s chief 
organizer received several letters from lead- 
ers of the local group charging that the 
union was not being militant enough. One 
letter declared that the union head was 
“Jetting grass grow under your feet . . . the 
girls at the mill are all disgusted [with the 
delays in certification], and, if you don’t get 
going, the union will fold like a tent.” Frank 
thus assessed the situation: 


On the part of some people there was a feel- 
ing of frustration and the desire to start scream- 
ing or go or strike to overcome this frustration. 
... They started thinking, “Well, the company 
was right in the first instance— that John Miller 
[manager of the mill] and the Miller family was 
much too big for any union to come in and set 
themselves up, and that, despite everything 
Frank had said to us, there will never be a union 
here.” 


Frank sought in every way possible to al- 
lay these feelings. He assured the local lead- 
ers over and over again that the union was 
doing all in its power to avoid delay and ob- 
tain a contract. He pointed out that the 
union had invested a tremendous amount of 
time, effort, and money to build the local 
union and that responsibility for the long de- 
lay rested with the company. The simplest 
course of action would be to call a strike, but 
it was the union’s policy, he stated, to take 
every possible step before it asked its mem- 
bers to go on strike. Meanwhile it was neces- 
sary forthe local leaders in the shop to “get 
all the people to understand the company’s 
delaying tactics and build up sentiment for a 
strike. If and when that time comes, we 
want to be sure that we have a large per- 
centage of the people on the picket line and 
not inside the shop working.” If it became 
necessary to call a strike, Frank told the 
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local leaders, the way needed to be carefully 
prepared. i 

A responsible union does not go into a strike 
haphazardly any more than a country goes into 
a war haphazardly. ... We will choose-a time 
when the company’s business is expanding and 
it will hurt the most. We will also want to be 
sure that we have a substantial number of 
people who will go on strike so that we have 
some reason to expect a quick victory. 


THE EMPLOYER AND THE IN-GROUP, 
OUT-GROUP RELATIONSHIP 


The chief factor in Frank’s reluctance to 
call a strike was the strong feeling of identi- 
fication with their employer that still per- 
sisted among the new union members. The 
fact that some of the most eager local leaders 
tended to place the blame for the delays 
upon the union rather than the company 
was for Frank an indication that the union 
had not yet won the complete loyalty of 
even its leading members. Typically, the 
union organizer places upon the employer 
the blame for the dissatisfaction experienced 
by the employees. In this case, however, this 
was not possible, for John Miller was a sym- 
bol of authority and prestige and a member 
of an influential and highly respected family. 
Though the organizers realized that, if the 
union was to be successful, the workers 
would have to shift to the union their loyal- 
ty to and identification with the employer, 
there was danger of alienating prospective 
members if Joan Miller were openly at- 
tacked and denounced. 

In her home visits early in the organizing 
campaign, Helen found that much discus- 
sion centered on John Miller. When this oc- 
curred, Helen would express her belief that 
Mr. Miller, “being the nice person every- 
body said he was, we would only be too glad 
to work with him, for our union is not here 
to injure the company, because if the com- 
pany isn’t making any money we can’t ex- 
pect to get increased wages for the people.” 
She pointed out ways in which the union 
could help the employer to have a more effi- 
cient plant; “how, with everyone working 
together, both management and the people 
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would be far better off. . . . I was convincing 
them that they were helping the company.” 

The high regard that the workers had for 
their employer was shown in interviews later 
conducted by the authors. Mr. Miller called 
most of the workers by their given names, 
and in turn most of them called him “John.” 
Several workers reported that on some prob- 
lems they were able to come to him directly 
and obtain satisfaction. Some of them had 
grown up with him in the same small town, 
and all found him to be a well-mannered 
person with a pleasant way of dealing with 
people. 

Because of this general high regard, 
Frank changed his usual approach to the 
employer. As Frank put it: 


I worked under wraps prior to the strike be- 
cause I felt, and I think I was right, that a lot of 
people would resent any direct attack on Miller 
as a person, and I had to do it in a round-about 
way to show that, regardless of what kind of in- 
dividual John Miller is, as an employer he’s a 
. But I never dared to express myself 
very strongly for fear that some people might 
take his side... . In the early stages of the or- 
ganizing, the people had such liking for him that 
it had to be the floorlady who was responsible or 
Uncle Paul who was responsible, but John Miller 
was a good guy. I had to go along with this. Al- 
though I never said he was a good guy, I had to 
pull my punches. 





When the organizer did refer to the em- 
ployer, in speeches or leaflets, it was always 
in terms of the abstraction, “the Company,” 
which could be interpreted in various ways 
by different employees. To some it meant 
the floorlady; to others, the foreman or the 
superintendent; and, to still others, it could 
mean the manager, the stockholders, or the 
family to which they all belonged. 

Frank’s task was to break down this iden- 
tification of the workers with their employer 
and to foster in its place an in-group, out- 
group relationship between union members 
and employer. This developed very slowly, 
despite all the delays in the certification and 
negotiations; several members of the local 
negotiating committee held the company’s 
attorney responsible for the delays, while 
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others blamed the union for not forcing the 
issues. Very few workers believed that the 
employer held the key to the situation. 
Frank repeatedly pointed out that attorneys 
act not on their own but under instructions 
from their client. Frank sought also to con- 
vince the workers that John Miller and his 
family were doing everything possible to 
keep out the union by “trying to kill us off 
through his stalling and more stalling.” 
Frank constantly used the argument that 
the company would rather deal with weak 
individual workers than with a strong inter- 
national union. His efforts bore fruit as the 
workers’ identification with the employer 
slowly diminished, and increased loyalty to 
the union developed in its place.? 


THE UNION CALLS A STRIKE 


The union’s basic contract demands in- 
cluded recognition, wage increases, a union 
shop, a seniority system, union participation 
in the setting of piece rates, improved vaca- 
tion and holiday benefits, and company-paid 
health insurance. For three months negotia- 
tions dragged on without progress on any 
but minor issues. A federal conciliator, after 
attending three meetings, reported that the 
two sides were so far apart that his office 
could be of no help. It appeared to the union 
organizers that the company was stalling 
while seeking to break up the union through 
appeals to employees. 

A final effort to reach some agreement 
was made at a two-day bargaining session, 
at the end of which the parties found them- 
selves almost at the same point at which ne- 
gotiations had started. The union represent- 
atives hoped to avoid a strike, because they 
did not know how many of the workers 
would support one, and they were willing to 
accept any reasonable compromise that 
would permit the union to live. As Frank 
put it: 

We didn’t want to call a strike... . We got 
some minor concessions, but nothing major that 
would permit fhe union to remain in existence. 

3 The process through which this shift in identi- 


fication occurred will be discussed in greater detail 
in a forthcoming article by the authors. 
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We knew that without any form of union securi- 
ty, without any wage increases, the granting of 
a couple of paid holidays or some other very 
minor adjustments would be considered a defeat 
by the people in the shop for all their time and 
effort.... We knew that there were so many 
people that were not in the union that before a 
year was up there would be no vestige of a union 
left.... We had instructions from the Interna- 
tional vice-president to accept any sort of rea- 
sonable opportunity to last for one year, hoping 
that within that one year we could consolidate 
our forces, we could build, and we could prepare 
for the following year and then improve our 
contract. 


The union leaders felt that to accept the 
company’s terms would mean the end of the 
union. Nor could they pull out of the situa- 
tion, since they had too great an investment 
of time and money and felt that this would 
be a desertion of the people who had joined. 
The only recourse was to strike, and they 
quickly called a meeting at which a strike 
was unanimously approved. The strike last- 
ed for sixteen weeks before being brought to 
a successful conclusion for the union. The 
problems presented by these later events, 
however, are beyond the scope of this ar- 
ticle. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study has sought to illustrate the 
role of the professional organizer in a union 
organizing campaign. It seems reasonably 
clear that, had professional organizers not 
been involved, the plant would not have 
been organized at that time. Yet the pres- 
ence of an organizer is only one of the factors 
required. Professional organizers failed in 
1947, and they conducted a preliminary 
survey before they decided that conditions 
in 1950 would permit them to succeed. 
Clearly a condition of unrest, a widespread 
feeling of dissatisfaction, is essential if 
workers are to be successful in forming a 
union. The professional organizer does not 
create this condition; he probes for it, brings 
it to the surface, emphasizes ft, and seeks to 
place the responsibility for it with the em- 
ployer and to convince the worker that his 
sense of grievance could be removed by 
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unionization. The organizer, finding general 
individual unrest, seeks to transform it into 
a collective condition and to channel it into 
the direction of group action through the 
formation of a union. He serves as much 
more than a catalytic agent, however, for he 
brings with him his experiences and the eco- 
nomic and political resources of a national 
organization, and he determines tactics and 
objectives until the local group has gained 
enough experience to share in directing its 
affairs. — 

The union, to workers in an isolated small 
town, is an abstraction, of which the organ- 
izer is the onlv tangible embodiment. While 
the workers are told that the organizer rep- 
resents a body with perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of members, they are apt to re- 
spond in large measure in the crucial early 
days according to their estimate of the or- 
ganizer himself. Therefore his personality be- 
comes important, for he sells himself along 
with, and perhaps as much as, his union; he 
must inspire confidence and be the kind of 
person the workers admire and like to be 
friendly with. At the same time his task is 
greatly facilitated if he is enough like the 
employees in socioeconomic background, na- 
tional origin, and similar respects to be ac- 
cepted readily by them as a friend and as- 
sociate. 

In all these respects Helen was admirably 
suited for work among the employees of this 
mill. Her home was in a small town in the 
same general area, and she had worked for 
fifteen years in a garment plant there, filling 
a variety of unpaid union offices, before join- 
ing the organizing staff. A middle-aged 
motherly sort of person, she readily inspired 
confidence among the employees. The 
union’s choice in 1947 had been less fortu- 
nate, for a younger woman, raised in a large 
eastern city and college trained, had then 
been sent in to organize. This is not to sug- 
gest that Helen would have succeeded in 
1947 or that the younger organizer would 
have failed in 1950, for there were obvious 
differences in the intensity of dissatisfac- 
tions and the number of workers affected by 
it. In addition, the local labor movement 
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which, for the most part, had been organized 
during the war period, was a few years older 
and considerably more experienced by 1950. 
In the postwar period, and particularly 
after 1947, knitting-mill workers had seen 
members of their families and neighbors en- 
gage in strikes and not lose their jobs. Thus, 
by 1950, the fear of the employer’s displeas- 
ure had decreased, and union officials were 
no longer convinced, after three years of ex- 
perience under the Taft-Hartley Act, that 
organizing drives in this region of the coun- 
try were doomed to failure. 

Whatever his personality, however, the 
organizer is not likely to succeed unless his 
tactics are adapted to his organizing situa- 
tion. He must be able to emphasize that as- 
pect of unionism which will attract the 
worker he is trying to convince; he must be 
able to judge when to work in secret and 
when to come out into the open; he must 
know when to make concessions and when to 
urge a strike; he must be able to meet the 
employer’s counteroffensive and devise tac- 
tics to offset it. Without imagination and 
flexibility, he is unlikely to be very success- 
ful. 

In this particular small-town setting the 
personal approach through home visits was 
not only feasible but also of great impor- 


tance. As a result of the work setup, com- 


munication and personal contacts had been 
at a minimum in the mill. Most workers had 
only personal versions and explanations of 
their dissatisfactions, and these were vague 
and not crystallized into clear-cut and spe- 
cific complaints. By playing the role of the 
sympathetic listener, the organizer left it to 
the worker to define his dissatisfactions for 
himself. At the same time she strengthened 
the workers’ feelings of security and need for 
justification by adjusting her approach to 
the fears, doubts, and experiences of each. 
Further, this opportunity to talk at length 
about one’s experiences probably contribut- 
ed to a greater awareness and strengthening 
of dissatisfactions, since it can be assumed 
that, after the organizer left, the discussion 
was carried on with members of the family, 
many of whom were union members. 
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The personal approach had the additional 
advantage of constantly enabling the or- 
ganizer further to assess the prevailing sen- 
timents, attitudes, and relationships in the 
mill. The sensitivity of the organizer was 
correspondingly increased, and interaction 
with other workers was facilitated. This ap- 
proach was important, since individuals 
were more prone to accept guidance from 
members of their own community than from 
“outsiders.” 

In a crisis situation such as this there is no 
sharp line which can be drawn between 
workers’ loyalty to their employer and to 
the union. A degree of overlap almost in- 
evitably exists. Accordingly, one of the 
prime objectives of the organizer was to 
polarize the loyalty of the workers toward 
the union. This required the building of an 
in-group feeling that embraced the union 
members, both inside the plant and else- 
where, and excluded the employer and his 
supervisory force. As against this the em- 
ployer may seek to promote a group solidari- 
ty that will include everyone associated with 
the enterprise, from the owners to the un- 
skilled worker, with all other persons, in- 
cluding the union organizers, considered 
outsiders. The struggle is carried on within 
the consciousness of the individual worker as 
he responds to these conflicting pressures 
and decides on his own course of action. 

To achieve the necessary shift in identifi- 
cation and to lead the worker to lay the 
blame for the prolonged negotiations square- 
ly upon the employer, the organizer used a 
number of techniques, among which the 
building and use of an in-plant leadership 
was most important. Helen gave the more 
aggressive personalities in the mill a role as 
new leaders of the union and overcame their 
feelings of fear and insecurity by assigning 
to them positions of status in a powerful or- 
ganization and by singling them out for spe- 
cial meetings and close association with the 
organizers. It was primarily these in-plant 
leaders rather than the organizers who com- 
municated to the workers the developments 
during negotiations, since the workers were 
more likely to have confidence in the judg- 
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ment of co-workers whom they had known 
for mary years. Under the guidance of the 
organizers, these in-plant leaders appealed 
to groups of workers with different interests. 
On the one hand, the repeated emphasis on 
the union’s patience, good will, and toler- 
ance appealed to those who were still hesi- 
tant to turn against the employer; it con- 
vinced them that the “union was really try- 
ing its best” and that a strike might be the 
only alternative. On the other hand, the 
hesitancy to call a strike increased tension 
and restlessness among those who from the 
very beginning of organization had shown 
greater willingness to fight for their de- 
mands. The union became a central issue in 
the conversation in the mill, and the tension 
and restlessness of those who were urging a 
strike were communicated to others. 

From the very first, the organizers sought 
to lay a sound basis for group action. Only 
after there was sufficient evidence that 
group cohesiveness had developed could the 
campaign be carried out into the open. 
While the emphasis on “secrecy” gave the 
individual a sense of security, the organizers 
also knew that the news of union activity 
would spread rapidly through the shop. In- 
creasing communication between the work- 
ers thus not only contributed to a merging of 
individual dissatisfactions but also tended to 
give the individual a sense of collective sup- 
port which in turn encouraged more workers 
to join the union and increased the willing- 
ness of the union members to persist in their 
demands. ` 
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The organizers recognized that many of 
the workers faced a conflict between their 
desire to improve shop conditions and their 
feelings of loyalty and attachment to the 
employer. An effort was made to increase 
their dissatisfactions by contrasting their 
conditions with those prevailing in the 
unionized sectors of the industry. By divorc- 
ing the employer’s role as manager of the 
mill from his other roles in the community, 
the organizer sought to criticize Miller’s be- 
havior without challenging his integrity as a 
person. By laying the blame primarily on 
other supervisors or by talking vaguely 
about an abstraction, “the Company,” the 
organizers attempted to avoid direct criti- 
cism of the employer, thereby diminishing 
the possibility of antagonizing individual 
workers. As Frank pointed out, his tactic 
was to “let the situation speak for itself.” 

There are times, needless to say, when 
even the most resourceful organizer will not 
succeed. If there is no serious dissatisfaction 
among the workers or if they too greatly 
fear the consequences of the employer’s dis- 
pleasure, his efforts may be doomed to fail- 
ure. In other cases no professional organizer 
is even needed, for anyone might be success- 
ful. Despite the different economic and so- 
cial conditions that prevail in various parts 
of this country, however, there are countless 
situations where the personality and re- 
sourcefulness of the professional labor or- 
ganizer make the difference between unioni- 
zation and continuation under nonunion 
conditions. 
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ABSTRACT 


Four rural communities in Puerto Rico, each with a different crop emphasis, were examined. In addition 
to the traditional methods of investigation employed by anthropologists, this group studied the available 
documents, statistics, and historical materials bearing on the communities, on the island, and on the island’s 
relations with other countries and areas. The purpose of the investigation was to analyze and to explain the 
nature and origins of the insular subcultures. Striking differences among these were revealed by the research, 
and these appear, at least in part, to be related to the nature of the crops grown. 


This paper outlines a few of the methodo- 
logical considerations and discusses some of 
the findings of a recent study of Puerto Rico 
made by a group of cultural anthropolo- 
gists.? We shall describe some of the subcul- 
tural differences which were encountered in 
the course of the field work and detail the 
ways in which these diterences appear to be 
related to specific crop emphases. 

The traditional holistic or cultural ap- 
proach employed by anthropologists in their 
studies of relatively undifferentiated primi- 
tive societies seemed, to the investigators 
involved in this study, to be entirely inade- 
quate to the examination of a heterogeneous 
society like that of Puerto Rico, with its 
population of well over 2,000,000 people. 
And although several anthropologists have, 
with little or no modification, attempted to 
transfer methods suitable for analysis at one 
sociocultural level of complexity to analysis 
at a much higher level of complexity, their 
conclusions have been called in question by 
many social scientists.’ For the most part, 
the mechanical transfer of method leads 
these investigators to construct an image of 


1 An expanded version of a paper read at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
September 4, 1952. 


2The participants were Drs. Sidney Mintz, 
Elena Padilla, Raymond Scheele, Eric Wolf, and 
Robert Manners. The study, which was conducted 
at the invitation of the Fuerto Rican government 
and with the co-operation of Puerto Rican social 
scientists, was under the direction of Dr. Julian 
Steward. 


cultural homogeneity that is false for these 
complex contemporary societies, or to con- 
clusions about “national character” and na- 
tionally shared traits which are, to say the 
least, of doubtful heuristic value. Bearing 
these considerations in mind, our first need 
in the Puerto Rican study was to define and 
delimit the scope of inquiry so that the tra- 
ditional methods of anthropology could be 
utilized most effectively. Second, we had to 
be certain that this very definition and de- 
limitation would not be so narrow as to lead 
us to overlook or obscure the sociocultural 
distinctions which we believed existed on the 
island. And, third, we concluded that we 
needed as much documentary, historical, 
and institutional study at the insular and 
supra-insular level as was practicable and 
necessary to illuminate and to frame the 
findings of the community research. 

As our primary objects of investigation, 
we selected certain subcultures which we 
believed, on the basis of a preliminary sur- 
vey, to be of major practical importance 
either because of the sheer numbers of indi- 
viduals represented or because of significant 
trends of social and cultural change. 

For the greater part of the four and a half 
centuries since its discovery, Puerto Rico 
has been predominantly a country of small 
subsistence farmers. Since 1815, however, 

3 Cf. J. H’ Steward, “Levels of Sociocultural In- 
tegration: An Operational Concept,” Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, VIL, No. 4 (1951), 374-90, 


for a detailed discussion of the problems of cultural 
research at various levels of integration. 
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and more especially since United States sov- 
ereignty was established in 1898, the island 
has become increasingly a part of the larger 
world of commerce and has devoted more 
and more of its tillable area to the produc- 
tion of cash commodities. Its regions have 
come to rely upon the income from cash 
crops, of which sugar, coffee, and tobacco 
are most important. Differences between 
farm owners, landless laborers, and small 
farmers have become sharpened. Towns 
have grown, and their residents have be- 
come specialized as merchants, professicn- 


als, servicing personnel, laborers, and gov- ` 


ernment functionaries. 

Since more than 40 per cent of the work- 
ing population of the island is regularly en- 
gaged in agriculture and since more than 80 
per cent of Puerto Rico’s total wealth is de- 
tived from agriculture, we selected as our 
principal object of study the subcultures of 
the farmers—especially the landless agricul- 
tural laborers—engaged in the production of 
sugar, tobacco, and coffee, the island’s three 
major cash crops. These occupational and 
regional subsocieties had to be analyzed in 
the context of the local municipalities, since 
they provide the framework within which 
the subcultural groups or classes interact 
with one another and where, through the 
marketing of cash crops, the purchase of 
commodities, and the utilization of govern- 
ment services, they are related to the larger 
insular and extra-insular forces and institu- 
tions. But of the four municipalities or 
municipios (there are 77 municipios in Puer- 
to Rico) selected for study, the smallest had 
a population in excess of 13,000, while the 
largest included more than 21,000 individ- 
uals. Thus the sheer size of each municipio, 
added to the complexity of its social struc- 
turing, made it impossible for us to conduct 
“community studies” in the same sense and 
following the same methods as those em- 
ployed in ethnological studies of folk socie- 
ties. 

Although the first order of business was 
the analysis of the selected subcultures, we 
assumed that these and the communities of 
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which they were integral parts could not be 
understood unless the island as a whole and 
the sovereign powers—first Spain and then 
the United States—were taken into account. 
This led us into lines of investigation which, 
though perhaps ambitious and not ordinar- 
ily followed in a cultural approach, were 
deemed essential to an adequate functional, 
cultural-historical study of the special sub- 
cultural groups. 

The subcultures themselves were studied 
by the usual methods of the ethnologist. Al- 
though the community inquiries led into 
analyses of all socioeconomic segments in 
their interrelatedness, we devoted our major 
efforts to half 2 dozen of these groupings: 
landless workers on a corporate, American- 
owned sugar plentation on the south coast; 
landless and near-landless workers on a 
Land Authority (project of the insular gov- 
ernment), proportional-profit sugar planta- 
tion on the north coast; hacienda owners 
and laborers engaged in coffee production in 
a west-central highlands community; and 
the small farmers and landless workers of a 
tobacco and minor cash-crop adaptation in 
the eastern highlands. In each community 
there were perhaps 200-300 representatives 
of the subcultural types, with whose way oi 
life each major field worker and his assistant 
became comparatively well acquainted in 
the course of a year and a half. The larger 
insular and extra-insular institutional frame- 
work within which these subcultures 
emerged and are today functioning de- 
manded additional methods of analysis. It 
required that the staff spend considerable 
time studying psblished documents and con- 
sulting with island authorities in order to 
understand the basic trends in local land 
use, internal specialization and trade, over- 
seas commerce, the manipulation of credit, 
political patterrs, religious institutions, and 
other factors which have originated outside, 
yet strongly affected, the way of life within 
each community and which have helped to 
create the sociocultural differences found 
within and among the communities. That 
is, the analyses of the contemporary subcul- 
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tural groups were made against a back- 
ground of general change on the island. 

In the following account we deal only 
with those subcultural distinctions which 
clearly appear to be related to the differing 
crop emphases developed within the con- 
fines of this small island. Lengthy descrip- 
tions and detailed ethnographic accounts of 
each of the four communities studied are, of 
course, precluded by tke required brevity of 
this report.* 


THE SUGAR COMMUNITIES 


Under present conditions of the world 
market, sugar cane is believed to be the crop 
that can be cultivated most profitably on 
the land of certain areas. Since the cane is 
harvested from about Februarv to June, the 
rest of the year is a time of serious under- 
employment; hence is locally designated the 
tiempo muerto or “dead period.”* Among the 
more important consequences cf this season- 
ality is the elaboration of subsidiary eco- 
nomic activities to insure survival during 
the six to seven months of scarcity. Another 
effect of considerable cultural significance is 
that the wage labor of women and children 
has become a vital factor in family survival 
and has given to the former a relatively high 
status and a position of some authority in 
the family which is not encountered in either 
of the mountain communities. 

The concentration of land in large, stable 
holdings—which is required for the most 
economical use of the expensive and essen- 
tial processing equipment—discourages ideas 
and chances of upward economic mobility 


4 The full report of the Puerto Rico study is now 
in press. 

š Although cane could presumably be planted to 
ripen throughout the year—especiaily in the irri- 
gated areas—the sugar content would be adversely 
affected, But an even more important consideration 
dictating the present pattern of production is that it 
is most economical to keep the existing processing 
equipment operating continuously during the har- 
vest. Consequently, there is currently a trend—espe- 
cially on the south coast—oward lengthening the 
dead season and shortening the total harvest time, 
in order to reduce even further the overhead costs of 
processing. : 
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and promotes cynical attitudes ‘toward the 
ultimate value of savings, while substituting 
a hope for advancement through sudden ac- 
cessions of money, such as gambling. 

There is a number of ways in which the 
sugar workers try to meet the problem of 
getting enough to eat during the dead sea- 
son. Those in the Land Authority commu- 
nity who live on small plots donated by the 
government sometimes cultivate subsistence 
crops to see them through the dead time. 
But the generally low fertility of their land 
—as well as several other factors which we 
do not have the space to discuss—tends to 
discourage careful or adequate use of these 
plots by most of the parceleros. Some workers 
from these communities commute daily dur- 
ing the dead season to one of the large cities 
in search of work, for example on the docks. 
Others fish or hunt crabs. Still others carry 
sand for a local contractor. The making or 
sale of illegal rum for a commission; acting 
as agent for the illegal lottery; washing 
clothes and doing home needlework; part- 
time artisanry and so on are some of the 
other devices for surviving the dead period. 
Thus, the so-called “subsidiary” activities 
in these communities are numerous and di- 
versified and have developed, under these 
conditions of monocrop, seasonal agricul- 
ture, an importance frequently equal to that 
of the prime source of income. 

Strong kin, ritual kin, neighbor, and class 
ties arise or persist in the needs and ex- 
changes of the dead season; while there has 
been a concomitant decline in face-to-face 
relationships between owner and worker, ac- 
companied by a breakdown of the older pat- 
terns of respect and other traditional pater- 
nalistic ways. Collective activity through 
labor unions and political organizations has 
replaced personal appeals to the landowner 
as a device to gain economic and political 
objectives. Among the landless proletariat 
in the south-coast sugar community the fam- 
ily is bilateral and nuclear rather than ex- 
tended, and the wife tends to be the stable 
member. Common-law marriage is just as 
prevalent among this group as it has always 
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been. There are no new considerations of 
property, status, or religious orthodoxy to 
induce civil or religious marriage. Religion is 
individualized, the state church being weak. 
Various denominations, especially the evan- 
gelical sects, which afford common emotion- 
al outlets, are increasingly popular and im- 
portant. Good roads and generally flat coun- 
try reduce isolation, make electricity and 
radios available, and raise the general level 
of sophistication of the rural working class. 

The opportunities for upward movement 
in the socioeconomic scale are so limited 
that many of the devices which in other lo- 
calities may be looked upon as offering a 
way up are generally not so envisaged by the 
landless of these communities. This is par- 
ticularly striking in the attitude toward edu- 
cation. There is little interest in education 
per se, less in the hope that it is the device 
which will lift an individual or his children 
out of a depressed position. Besides, to keep 
a pair of employable hands in school in the 
hope of creating a better provider later on is 
too great a sacrifice, too problematic, and 
too remote. 

Despite some distinctive features, the cul- 
ture of the laboring class on the profit-shar- 
ing plantations of the government commu- 
nity is strikingly similar to that of the equiv- 
alent group on the south coast. Although 
conditions and tenure of work are secured 
by the government and although many of 
the workers receive subsistence plots do- 
nated by the government, the incentives 
which are implied in these arrangements are, 
as we have suggested, more apparent than 
real at present. New attitudes and patterns 
of behavior appropriate to having a stake in 
management and being owners as well as 
employees seem not yet to have developed 
to any marked degree, according to the find- 
ings of the field workers. 

The similarities between these two com- 
munities are more striking than the differ- 
ences, despite the contrasting type of owner- 
ship. Thus it seems that the nature of the 
crop and the techniques required for its op- 
timum exploitation under existing economic 
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arrangements have a more profound effect 
on the way of life of the vast majority of the 
workers engaged in its production than does 
the nominal ownership situation. In both 
kinds of ownership, efficient production de- 
mands land concentration and seasonality, 
encourages the owning of the processing 
mill by the grower, and requires a large and 
settled labor supply for at least six months of 
the year. 

In both cases, a group of landless or near- 
landless wage workers is to be found who 
have no hope or expectation of moving up- 
ward in the community—who see opportuni- 
ties, if they see them at all, in sudden acces- 
sions of wealth or in escape to another part 
of the island or the world. 

Both sugar communities have functioning 
unions of sugar workers. The presence of 
unions, in turn, seems to stimulate group 
consciousness and the power of the working 
groups. Thus the representative to the In- 
sular House of Representatives of one com- 
munity and tke mayor of the other were, 
during the period of our study, leaders of 
their respective locals. This is in contrast 
with the complete absence of unions, agri- 
cultural or other, in the mountain communi- 
ties, where proletarization of the workers 
has not proceeded so far, where the nature 
of the crops and the methods used in their 
cultivation in the natural environment per- 
mit a lower degree of land concentration, 
dispersed settlement, subsistence crop cul- 
tivation, retention of some of the older pa- 
ternalistic arrangements, and, particularly 
in the tobacco—minor crops community, the 
prospect of upward mobility. 


THE COFFEE COMMUNITY 


The coffee community shows a much 
larger spread of landownership than either 
of the sugar communities. There are more 
than 1,300 farms in the municipality. Of 
these, about 90 are larger than 100 acres. 
The general iendency within recent times 
has been for the larger farms to grow larger, 
the smaller to grow smaller. Because coffee 
production is most economical in large units, 
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where processing operations may be con- 
ducted by the producer, the smaller units 
are at a competitive disadvantage. They 
compensate for this in part by the high pro- 
portion of family to hired labor, the smallest 
farmers using family labor exclusively. 

Because coffee is a perennial, land de- 
voted to it cannot be used for the cultivation 
of subsistence crops as in the case of tobacco. 
Therefore, the land devoted to coffee must 
be extensive enough to provide cash income 
for all needs, or the farm itself must be large 
enough to permit a combination of coffee 
and subsistence crops, which insures sub- 
sistence plus the income to purchase supple- 
mentary food and other commodities. Owing 
to this nature of the crop and the average 
market price of coffee, the amount of land 
required per family is greater in the coffee 
region than in the region of tobacco—minor 
crops. For example, the gross return on an 
average acre of coffee would be about $25 at 
the highest market price per pound during 
the ten years from 1937 to 1946. The gross 
return on an average acre of tobacco at the 
highest market price during this same period 
would be about $342. And, while labor and 
fertilizer costs in tobacco would account for 
a little more than half the gross, the net re- 
turn per acre of tobaccc is likely to be many 
times higher than in coffee. Add to this the 
the fact that corn generally follows the to- 
bacco and that beans may follow the corn 
before it is time for the next tobacco plant- 
ing, and the much higher value of an acre of 
land devoted to tobacco becomes even more 
apparent. 

Because coffee is a perennial, it is never 
worked by share-croppers, always by day- 
work or piecework. Thus, unlike the tobacco 
sharecropper, who participates in any profit 
made from the sale of the crop, the landless 
coffee worker depends upon his wages, much 
as does the worker in the cane fields. Like 
the latter, the day worker of the coffee com- 
munity has little hope of accumulating any 
excess—especially since his weekly wage 
when he does work is considerably less than 
that of the cane-field worker. 
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Often the landless worker is permitted the 
use of one or two acres of generally inferior 
land for the cultivation of subsistence crops 
for his own use. This insures the landlord a 
dependable labor supply and provides the 
worker with part of his annual subsistence 
needs. The effort devoted to the care of 
these plots here contrasts sharply with the 
careless handling of their plots found among 
the parceleros of the Land Authority com- 
munity. This difference is related at least 
in part to the wages paid in the two regions. 
The sugar worker earns from two and a half 
to three and a half times the daily wage of 
the coffee worker. Even a solid week’s work 
in coffee may provide little more than the 
family requirement for food alone. Thus the 
scrounging which becomes so acute during 
the dead period in cane is an almost per- 
manent condition of the landless agricul- 
turist in the coffee region. And a plot of one’s 
own is likely to seem more precious to the 
coffee worker than to the cane worker, who 
contrasts the meager returns from the work 
on his own plot with the much greater re- 
turn from work for wages. 

Off-season subsidiary activities of the cof- 
fee worker are generally agricultural. He 
may migrate to the cane fields to compete 
with the coastal cane cutters, or he may find 
some work in the preparation of the tobacco 
seed beds on farms in the highlands. Non- 
agricultural activities are more restricted 
here than on the coast, some of the more im- 
portant being the making and peddling of 
illegal rum and the selling of illegal lottery 
tickets. But the main difference in dead- 
season patterns between this and the coastal 
areas is the presence in the coffee community 
of some subsistence crops, either on the field 
loaned by the landlord or on the field of a 
friend, neighbor, or ritual kinsman. Often, 
therefore, there is a way to stretch small 
favors or obligations into enough vegetables 
to keep one’s family going until the next 
season. 

Because “accumulation is difficult, land 
prices relatively high, and credit hard to 
come by, saving is not here looked upon as a 
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“way out.” Here, too, the illegal lottery is 
popular. As in the coastal communities, the 
illusion of upward mobility is not very 
strong, and education is not looked upon as 
a way of climbing from landlessness to land- 
ownership. 

Differences in the size and nature of the 
operations here promote stronger face-to- 
face relationships between producer-owner 
and worker than can be found in the coastal 
communities. The owner or his surrogate 
knows all tenants by name. And although 
the paternalistic patterns which flourished 
under these productive arrangements are 
reportedly much weaker than in former 
times, the landlord may still count on the 
support of thé tenant in such matters as, for 
example, political allegiance. These strong 
face-to-face relationships and their con- 
comitant paternalism seem further to have 
preserved social class distinctions and atti- 
tudes of respect more rigidly than in the 
cane regions, where the higher degree of 
proletarization and the disappearance of the 
old face-to-face arrangements have been ac- 
companied by a decline in the respect forms 
and an increase in the formal assumptions of 
equality or democracy. 

Catholicism in the isolated rural areas of 
this region is strong, in contrast with the 
growing importance of the evangelical sects 
on the coast, and tends to emphasize the 
cult of the saints. These are manipulated for 
practical purposes. Among the landless and 
the submarginal landowners, the family pat- 
tern is strongly patrilineal, with the father 
controlling the family labor, either on or off 
the farm. He determines inheritance and 
disposal of any land, and he dictates the so- 
cial relationships of his wife and children. 
Marriage in this community is usually rit- 
ual, even among the landless, and may thus 
reflect’the importance of property as well as 
of the traditional religion. 

The rugged terrain of this area, as con- 
trasted with the coastal plains of sugar pro- 
duction, has prevented the development of 
good roads. And the crop itself has not de- 
manded good roads, as does the cultivation 
of sugar. Transportation of sugar cane is too 
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costly when performed by mule or human 
carrier. This is not the case with coffee. 
Proof of this relationship between good 
means of communication and the crop may 
be seen in the island-wide tendency for new 
roads to follow the spread of sugar cultiva- 
tion into the more hilly regions. 

Thus the isolation fostered by the nature 
of the landscape is heightened, in contrast to 
the coast, by the lack of good communica- 
tion. The implications of this contrast in 
terms of mobility, conservatism, general 
slowness of change, and so on, are profound. 


THE TOBACCO-MINOR CROPS COMMUNITY 


In contrast with the coffee community, 
where over 90 of about 1,300 farms consist 
of more than 100 acres, in the tobacco- 
minor crop municipality, only 21 of almost 
1,100 farms are larger than 100 acres. On the 
other hand, the number of farms here with 
less than 15 acres numbers 875, and no 
single farm is as large as 500 acres. There is 
a rapid turnover in landownership from gen- 
eration to generation, the dominant pattern 
being one of inheritance fragmentation, with 
holdings re-formed under different families. 
The sucesión or other managerial types cf 
inheritance are much less common here than 
in the coffee region, where heavy investment 
in processing machinery on the large farms 
acts as a deterrent to fragmentation. 

Tobacco is te principal cash crop in this 
community, with minor crops a strong con- 
tributor to cask income. The combination of 
a cash crop requiring little acreage and a 
subsistence-plus-cash crop makes survival 
on small holdings more feasible here than in 
any of the other communities. Nobody in 
this community devotes himself exclusively 
to the cultivation of the major cash crop, as 
in sugar-cane or, to a lesser extent, in the 
coffee community. 

Because tobacco may be cultivated prof- 
itably on small plots, requires no machinery, 
and calls for na long wait to realize a return 
on investment: because production credit is 
readily available and family labor may sup- 
ply all the labor for an average-sized plot; 
because tobacco occupies the land for only 
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four months of the year and important food 
crops may be sequentially intercropped; be- 
cause a natural catastrophe, which may 
wipe out the cash crop, does not necessarily 
condemn the grower to total loss of annual 
income—for all these reasons, tobacco has 
been called the “poor man’s cash crop.” 

In this community the sharecropper seg- 
ment of the landless werkers hopes for bet- 
terment in a way not found among the land- 
less of other areas. The sharecropper may 
accumulate enough money in a single year 
of good crops and prices to buy a small piece 
of land. This is the ideal, the dream. And to 
the extent that low-priced, small parcels of 
land are often available through the usual 
breakup of farms upon the death of the 
owner, the dream is often realizable. Each 
year of good tobacco prices has witnessed at 
least a few such conversions of the dream 
into reality. 

Asa matter of fact, the largest proportion 
of the big landowners cf this municipality 
were found to have reached their present 
status from poverty or nonownership. The 
example of their success makes the goal real 
to today’s landless workers. Thus, econo- 
mizing and saving through thrift are found 
more commonly here than among the land- 
less of the other communities. And gam- 
bling, instead of appearing to them as the 
most likely road to betterment, looks more 
like a means of losing one’s way on the road. 
That is not to say that there is no gambling 
in the municipality. There is, but there is 
significantly less of it; and the illegal lottery, 
which flourishes in other areas, has virtually 
disappeared here. ; 

Subsidiary economic activities are strong- 
est among the landless of the one barrio 
which is almost completely devoted to the 
production of tobacco. But landlord credit 
to sharecroppers during the dead season re- 
duces the burden of that period for them. In 
the other barrios minor crops are produced 
throughout the year and provide a steady, 
if small, subsistence and salary for most of 
the landless. Some of the landless workers 
who are not sharecroppers migrate to the 
coastal towns for part of the sugar harvest, 
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but most remain within the municipality, 
working at odd jobs, borrowing, or exploit- 
ing kin and neighbor relationships. Peddling 
or making illegal rum is of no importance in 
the tobacco barrio; there is only one still in 
operation, and that is run by an independent 
large landholder who takes care of most of 
his own marketing of the product as well. 

Despite the dependency relationships of 
many of the landless, who have neither to- 
bacco, fields for subsistence, nor easy access 
to food crops, ritual kin relationships are 
here treated more lightly than in any of the 
other communities studied. It may be that 
the lesser severity of the dead season weak- 
ens these relationships which were report- 
edly stronger at one time. Also, the greater 
fluidity and the possibilities and the facts of 
upward mobility tend to minimize the im- 
portance of the compadre ties. 

While demands for their labor may often 
interfere with education of the children, the 
general tendency is to view education as a 
device for upward mobility. Parents will 
frequently educate their children at some 
sacrifice. And the town supports two private 
high schools, a Catholic and a Baptist acad- 
emy, in contrast to the other communities, 
where no private high schools are found. 

Face-to-face relationships are perhaps 
stronger here than in any of the other com- 
munities. Upward mobility and the almost 
universal direct supervision of farming ac- 
tivities by the owner insure them. And 
while it is well known that many of the 
wealthy farmers were once poor men, that 
does not lead to an informal backslapping 
relationship; but it does promote an easier 
accord that is rare in the near-caste rigidity 
of areas where land, wealth, and power have 
come down for a number of generations. 

The importance of minor crops and the 
greater bulk of these have stimulated the 
building of roads. Transportation of tobac- 
co, like that of coffee, may be accomplished 
by mule or by human carrier, but this is not 
ordinarily the case with bananas, plaintains, 
yams, tanniers, and the like. Thus in those 
areas where minor crops have become im- 
portant, new roads have been built, despite 
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‘the unevenness of the terrain. There has 
-been an attendant decrease in isolation, un- 
‘til now there is no place in the entire mu- 
nicipality that is more than forty minutes’ 
walk from a hard-surface road. 

. Among the landless and the small farmers 
-of this region the family is bilateral, em- 
phasizing descent on the side where most 
property lies. Authority for social relations 
in the family lies generally—but not always 
and not so strongly as in the coffee region— 
with the father. Marriage is consensual only 
where property is not now or is not likely 
ever to be a consideration, otherwise it is 
most often civil or religious. The traditional 
religion appears weaker here than in the cof- 
fee region, with no saint cults and with a 
_ minor penetration of evangelicism into the 
nominally universal Catholicism of the rural 
areas. 

Some of these data will strike students of 
other world areas as familiar. The homoge- 
neity of agrarian ways of life, which is often 
assumed to exist in countries as small as 
Puerto Rico, may, upon examination, turn 
out to be a fiction. The modes of life may 
instead be discovered to be heterogeneous, 
not only in horizontal or class terms but in 
terms of regional and crop adaptation as 
well. These data suggest that under a system 
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of production for profit and in the multiple 
context of a dependent, class-structured so- 
ciety, which participates in the world mar- 
ket, certain cultural forms and productive. 
arrangements tend to be associated in spe- 
cial ways with the crops cultivated. Thus 
the nature of the crop—under the above 
conditions—may favor the predominance of 
holdings within a certain range in size; may 
dictate the general patterns of inheritance 
and the rate of turnover in landholdings; fix 
the seasonality of employment; determine 
the proportion of land which will be devoted 
to the production of subsistence crops; and 
affect the nature of the family, the local class 
structure, and the religious and political 
attitudes of the people. 

The cultura!-historical and adaptive prec- 
esses involved in the emergence of these sub- 
cultural and regional variations may per- 
haps be largely duplicated in cultures of 
other traditions where the development of 
cash crops, trade, and so on involve the 
emergence and growth of similar productive 
arrangements, credit, and marketing facili- 
ties. It remains for other investigators to 
test in other cultures these hypotheses which 
have come out of the Puerto Rican investi- 
gation. 
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RATS AND MEN 
DONALD J. LEWIS. 
ABSTRACT 


Contrary to the opinions of certain sociologists, the issue of the-extent to which the concepts of learning | 
theory will be useful to social psychologists will be settled on the basis of empirical data and not on the basis 
of questionable philosophical ccmmitments. Learning theory has already been shown to have some applica- 
bility to human data, but there is a great need for further experimentation. Learning theory does not violate 
Morgan’s canon, as has been cherged, nor is there any mischievous distortion of data as the result of emphasis 


on the experimental method. 


I 


In a recent article in this Journal Linde- 
smith and Strauss repeat some rather anti- 
quated arguments concerning the relation 
between comparative and social psycholo- 
gy1 The import of these arguments appears 
to be twofold: (1) rats are not men and 
(2) certain laws of behavior that hold for 
rats will not hold for humans. Let us at the 
outset grant the tautological part of this 
argument. “Rat,” as usualy defined, does 
not denote the same object or class of ob- 
jects as “man.” A final decision on the sec- 
ond part of the argument will have to wait 
until more evidence is in, although there 
seems to be sufficient evidence available at 
present to support the belief that this latter 
position can be shown to be untenable. 

Before discussing some of this evidence, it 
will be necessary to distinguish between the 
fields of comparative psychology and learn- 
ing theory. This is a distinction that Linde- 
smith and Strauss at times gloss over. Stone 
states: “Comparative psychology, ¿s a term, 
is applied to the study of behavior of diverse 
animals—chiefly studies that are intended 
to bring out differences and similarities.’ 
Learning theory, as the name implies, is a 
theory about learning and behavior,’ the 
empirical data for which comes from experi- 


1 A. R. Lindesmith and A. L. Strauss, ‘“Compara- 
tive Psychology and Social Psychology,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LVITI (1952), 272-79, 

2C. P. Stone, Comparative Psychology (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951), p. 1. 

3 “Learning theory” and “behavior theory” are 
used synonymously in this paper. 


ments upon many different types of animals 
including rats and men. This distinction is _ 
implied in Lindesmith and Strauss’s ques- 
tion, “Is comparative psychology compara- 
tive?” In answering this question, they be- 
moan the fact that learning theorists are not 
strictly ‘comparative psychologists. The 
present writer has no objection to many of 
the criticisms that they make of compara- 
tive psychologists. Beach has pointed out 
that the number of publications concerning 
comparative psychological subject matter 
has markedly decreased in the past years.‘ 
Studies that are intended to bring out dif- 
ferences and similarities between diverse 
animals have lost their appeal to many psy- 
chologists who use lower animals as subjects. 
The interests of a large number of these ex- 
perimental psychologists have apparently 
shifted to the attempt to establish a general 
theory of learning and behavior. It should be 
clearly noted that pointing out certain limi- 
tations in comparative psychology in no way 
shows the same inadequacies to exist in 
learning theory, even though the two sub- 
jects are mentioned in the same paragraph. 

Lindesmith and Strauss begin their paper 
by observing that, since most social scien- 
tists are to a very large extent concerned 
with learned behavior, it is not surprising 
that they should want to determine to what 
extent they can borrow from learning theo- 
ry. The attempt to borrow from learning 
theory, they ga on to say, is based on the as- 
sumption that the “laws” of learning are 


4¥, A. Beach, “The Snark Was a Boojum,”’ 
American Psychologist, V (1950), 115-24. 
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general and that these laws will apply to hu- 
man beings as well as to rats. The authors 
state that the intellectual justification for 
this assumption is based on several philo- 
sophical commitments which they propose 
to examine. 

It is true that many learning theorists 
feel that their concepts will apply, at least to 
some extent, to both lower animals and to 
man. One reason, and it seems to be an ex- 
cellent one, for this faith is that many learn- 
ing-theory concepts have been developed 
with both the lower animals and man serving 
as experimental subjects. The number of ex- 
periments performed from a learning-theory 
framework with man as an experimental 
subject runs into the hundreds. It is there- 
fore entirely inaccurate to maintain that 
learning theory applies only to rats and the 
lower animals and that for “philosophical” 
reasons it cannot apply to the human being. 

A more cogent criticism of learning theory 
can, perhaps, be made on the grounds (and 
has often been made, particularly against 
Hullian learning theory) that the laws that 
have been formulated are derived from the 
“simple” learning situations usually called 

-classical and instrumental conditioning. 
There is some justification for such remarks 
in that it was Hull’s stated intention to be- 
gin at this level in developing constructs and 
laws, but it was his hope eventually to apply 
these laws and concepts to complicated, 
“molar,” social behavior. Even at present 
many of the constructs, laws, and principles 
seem to hold for some of these complex situ- 
ations. A partial list of concepts that have 
been found helpful in analyzing complicated 
behaviors would include “drive,” “stimu- 
lus,” “response,” “generalization,” “goal 
gradient,” “secondary reinforcement,” “‘hi- 
erarchy of response,” “pure stimulus act,” 
“extiaction,” “spontaneous recovery,” 
“partial reinforcement,” and “anticipatory 

- response.” Fortunately there is some empiri- 

cal evidence, however limited, available 
which indicates the usefulness of these con- 
cepts in relatively complex experimental 
situations with human beings as subjects. 
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Gibson® and Underwood,’ for example, find 
the concept cf “generalization” to have con- 
siderable explanatory power for the data 
they have collected in their studies of human 
language behavior. Miller and Dollard’ re- 
port a number of experiments on humans, 
the results of which can in no way be said to 
be contradictory to learning theory. Lewis? 
and Siegel and Foshee® have found learning 
theory principles to apply to children. 
Grosslight and Child!’ and Murphy" have 
found the same, in part, with adults. 

The actual number of experiments of this 
variety is few, and the need for more is 
great. But it is important to remember that 
determining the extent to which learning 
theory will apply to complicated human 
learning situations is an empirical problem, 
one which can be settled only after much ex- 
perimentation, and certainly not one to be 
prejudged on the basis of a few questionable 
“philosophical commitments.” The difficul- 
ties in performing reasonably rigorous ex- 
periments with human subjects, as sociolo- 
gists know full well, are immense. It is to be 
hoped, nevertheless, that sociologists will 
perform suca experiments and that some will 
even “try out” learning-theory concepts. 
Only in this way can questions about the 


5 E. J. Gibson, “ʻA Systematic Application of the 
Concepts of Generalization and Differentiation to 
Verbal Learning,” Psychological Review, XLVIT 
(1940), 196-229. 

5B. J. Underwood, Experimental Psychology 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949). 

1N. E. Miller and J. Dollard, Social Learning and 
Imitation (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941). 

8D. J. Lewis, ‘‘Partial Reinforcement in a 
Gambling Situation,” Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, XLII (1952), 447-50. 

? P, S. Siegel and J. G. Foshee, ‘“The Law of Pri- 
mary Reinforcement in Children,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, XLV (1953), 12-15. 

10 J. H. Grosslight and I. Child, ‘‘Persistence as a 
Function of Frevious Experience of Failure Followed 
by Success,” American Journal of Psychology, LX 
(1947), 378-87. ; 

u M. J. Murphy, “The Differentiation of a Re- 
sponse: An Exploratory Study with Human Sub- 
jects” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, New York 
University, 1943). 
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generality of the laws oi learning be an- 
swered. 

Several attempts have been made to ex- 
plain already collected data and observa- 
tions about humans in learning theory terms. 
Notable among these attempts is that of 
Miller and Dollard,” whose analysis of social 
learning and imitation has greater precision 
than any other such analysis and certainly 
as much face-validity, although the amount 
cf experimental work in these areas is, ad- 
mittedly, very limited. Again, the analysis 
by Dollard and Miller! of the learning of 
neurosis and the learning that takes place in 
the therapeutic situation is as acute as any. 
At present there is insufficient experimental 
evidence to show to what extent this analy- 
sis really fits the data, just as there is insuf- 
ficient evidence to confirm or disconfirm 
most of the Freudian propositions. What is 
apparent is that many of the Freudian 
statements can be restated in learning-theo- 
ry terms, and, because of the experimental 
rigor with which the learning theory terms 
were developed, considerable precision is 
added to the Freudian analysis. Other anal- 
yses of complex human phenomena have 
been made from a learning-theory point of 
view. The interested reader might refer to 
Moore and Lewis, Mowrer, and Shoben.1® 


H 


Another charge that Lindesmith and 
Strauss make is that learning theorists are 
violating Lloyd Morgan’s canon. The evi- 
dence which they offer in support of this 
charge is reports of experiments, using the 
white rat as subject, and containing as con- 
cepts such terms as “hypotheses,” “expect- 


2 Op. cit. 

3J. Dollard and N. E. Miller, Personality and 
Psychotherapy (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1950). 

“O, K. Moore and D. J. Lewis, ‘‘Learning Theo- 
ry and Culture,” Psychological Review, LIX (1952), 
380-88. 

% O, H. Mowrer, Learning Theory and Personality 
Dynamics (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1950). 

= E. J. Shoben, Jr., ‘Psychotherapy as a Problem 
in Learning Theory,” Psychological Bulletin, XLVI 
(1949), 366-92, 
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ancies,” “ideas,” etc. It is true that some 
learning theorists do use such concepts in 
their theorizing, but it is desirable to distin- 
guish between two genera! theoretical orien- 
tations to which learning theorists adhere. 
One is the stimulus-response orientation and 
the other is the cognitive orientation. As one 
would guess from the names, it is the latter 
group of theorists who have introduced the 
cognitive concepts to which the authors re- 
fer. The S-R theorists, in general, take Mor- 
gan’s canon more seriously and examine 
very carefully the credentials of all the con- 
cepts which they introduce into their 
theories. 

In spite of the preference which different | 
theorists have for different types of con- 
cepts, the spelling of the word which stands 
for a property or a relation is not a matter 
of crucial importance in a theory. It should 
not make much difference whether the con- 
cept word be spelled sypothesis, habit 
strength, or X. What is important is the op- 
erational and linguistic operations by which 
the term is introduced into the theory. In 
learning theory at its present stage of devel- 
opment, it is generally the manipulation of 
specified independent variables and the ob- 
servation of specified dependent variables 
that serve to give meaning to a concept. If 
these operations and the resulting relation- 
ships are the same, or similar, it should be of 
little importance if the term used to name an 
operation, or class of operations, be “X” or 
“Y.” In a recent article Kendler points out 
that the use of different terms for the same 
operations may, and frequently does, result 
in arguments and experiments about prob- 
lems for which no empirical answer can be 
found.” These disputes arise from the fail- 
ure to distinguish clearly between the logical 
status of a concept and its psychological 
status. Because certain types of comcépt 
names lead more readily to anthropomor- 
phizing and other looseness in thinking, con- 
cept names of the “mentalist” type are dan- 
gerous. But, even so, if a term such as “hy- 


17H. H. Kendler, “ ‘What Is Learned?’—a Theo- 
retical Blind Alley,” i sed Review, LIX 


- (1952), 269-77. 
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pothesis” is properly introduced into a theo- 
ry, and then restricted in meaning solely to 
the operations by which it was introduced, 
it should by no means be considered as at- 
tributing to lower animals complex processes 
“distinctive” only to humans.-Also, if a term 
such as “habit strength” is applied to hu- 
man beings, this should not be considered as 
attributing to humans the “simple” proc- 
esses of lower animals. 

The purpose of a theory, it is generally 
conceded, is to explain and predict. If a the- 
ory can do this for behavior, it matters little 
how the names of the concepts of this theory 
are spelled. The difficulties which Linde- 
smith and Strauss seem to have with the 
possible distinction between “reason” and 
“Intelligence” seem to fade away in the light 
of modern logical analysis. In any case, it 
cannot be accurately said that “the current 
view [of learning theorists] is practically 
identical with that which Morgan so effec- 
tively criticized more than a half-century 
ago.”!8 


II 


In another section of their article Linde- 
smith and Strauss present what appears to 
be verymuch like an attack on the experi- 
mental method. Certainly it is not necessary 
at this period in the advancement of the so- 
cial sciences to defend the experimental 
method. The reason Lindesmith and Strauss 
give for disliking the experimental method is 
that it “loads the dice” in favor of finding 
similarities between rats and man. Situations 
are selected by the experimenters, they say, 
which restrict the possible behaviors of the 
animal under consideration to a very few 
and necessitate that these behaviors be per- 
formed in only one way. Under these condi- 
tions, they add, it is not surprising that simi- 
larities between species are emphasized and 
differences ignored. Involved in this reason- 
ing, apparently, is a misunderstanding of 
what it is that scientists are trying to do. 
(The fact that Lindesmith and Strauss are 
able to cite others who have the same opin- 
ion does not make it any less of a misunder- 


18 OD, cit., p. 274. 
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standing.) One of the first tasks of any sci- 
ence is to develop regularities (laws) be- 
tween at least two events. For psychologists 
these events are usually stimulus and re- 
sponse events. It is with the aid of laws that 
the goal of social science, the understanding, 
predicting, and controlling of behavior, may 
be achieved. 

Ithas, however, proved tobe an extremely 
difficult task in the behavioral sciences to 
isolate significant stimulus and response 
events which will yield regular data. It is in 
the attempt to obtain such data that experi- 
mental psychologists have gone into the lab- 
oratory, even as scientists in other disci- 
plines have done for their subject matters, 
and restricted the stimulus and response 
conditions. Granted that laboratory condi- 
tions are “artificial” and “unnatural” (but 
not mischievously so), if by such means laws 
can be established which can be combined 
with other laws and a theory developed 
which can then be interpreted for molar hu- 
man behavior, the “artificiality” of the lab- 
oratory is of little moment. Most experimen- 
talists believe, in fact, that the necessary be- 
havioral laws can be established only in the 
laboratory due to the bewildering complexi- 
ty—bewildering to experimentalists and 
nonexperimentalists alike—of most “natu- 
ral” situations. 

Learning theorists, then, are trying to 
build a theory which will be adequate for an 
important part of mammalian behavior. 
There is at present no reason, either empiri- 
cal or philosophically commital, to believe 
that the fundamental learning processes are 
different in man than they are in the white 
rat. If, after much more evidence accumu- 
lates, this should prove not to be the case, 
then, perhaps, a “rat learning theory” will 
not be useful for humans. The evidence, 
however, which is at present available, some 
of which was alluded to earlier, suggests just 
the opposite; that rats and humans do learn 
by basically the same processes. This is not 
to make the naive assumption that a present 
learning theory will be adequate in tote to 
complex human behavior. Many changes 
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and additions will certainly be necessary as 
more evidence comes in. Very possibly pres- 
ent theories will scarcely be recognizable in 
the behavior theory of the future. But there 
is sufficient evidence at present to indicate 
that the interpretation and expansion of 
present learning theories is an extremely 
fruitful approach to the behavior theory of 
the future. There is, then, every reason to 
continue learning experiments on rats. And 
there is also adequate justification for soci- 
ologists and social psychologists to try out 
this system of concepts to determine where- 
in they are adequate and wherein they are 
not. 

It may, in addition, be noted that there 
is no necessity for a theory of human behav- 
ior to contain terms that smack of peculiarly 
human characteristics. It is not even a scien- 
tific sin if the theory in question seems to vi- 
olate common sense. Scientific theories are 
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evaluated by their usefulness, not by the 
way their principal concepts are spelled. A 
theory can be considered, in one sense, a 
model of what it interprets. In their theoriz- 
ing, physicists are not afraid to try out the 
most “bizarre” models. If the models can be 
interpreted for the data under consideration, 
and if they have explanatory and predictive 
power, that is ordinarily considered suff- 
cient, whatever the philosophical commit- 
ments these models may involve. There is at 
present a very crude model—crude in com- 
parison to the models of physical science— 
available in learning theory which may be of 
use in social psychology. Social psycholo- 
gists and sociologists would be unwise to 
turn it down without at least a tryout, par- 
ticularly since it seems to have some 
promise. 
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ABSTRACT 


The folk-urban construct may not suffice to deal with certain community types, such as that associated- 
with the modern plantation. Redfield’s studies in Yucatan ignored tke plantation communities, although 
henequen plantations are fundamental to Yucatan’s place in the world economy. Studies of Puerto Rican 
sugar-cane production suggest that communities of this kind are neither ‘‘folk” nor “urban” but rather 
distinctive forms of sociocultural reorganization. The formulation of a “plantation type” would make 
possible predictions about the sociocultural effects of a particular kind of agricultural organization. The 
type could be constructed inductively and tested in field situations. Typologies ought not be discarded but 
should be based on empirical observation and refined as necessary. 


It is twenty-two years since the publica- rated in time, the continuum would repre- 
tion of Robert Redfield’s first work dealing sent the course of history. But, since they 
with the “folk society.”? Since that time are ideal types, actual history is not viewed 
Redfield has elaborated the concept consid- as an essential of the construct. 
erably,’ his students have used it as a theo- Redfield states that it was his aim 
regal jump ingot pics thie pang ah to seek through this method of comparison of 
and a body of articles and studies, criticalof differently affected communities some general 
the concept, has accumulated.° knowledge as to the nature of society and of 

The folk-urban concept is by now so well . its changes. . ... [The] conclusions are generali- 
known that there is little need to review its zations on many particular facts. The assertions 
premises here other than most briefly. Folk re “on the whole” true. To reach these con- 


society and urban society are conceived of clusions it is not necessary to report the history 
of any one of the communities: they may be 


as polarities at opposite ends of a continu- compared as if they all existed at the same 
um. Were these polarities viewed as sepa- moment of time.® 


t The writer is indebted to John V. Murra, As Miner and Foster have recently point- 


Julian H. Steward, Elman R. Service, and Eric R. : - F 
Wolf for much of the thinking and discussion which ed out,” the îolk society and the urban socie- 


led to this article. The writer alone is responsible ty have a very abstract relationship to social 


for this particular formulation. reality, since each is a synthetic compound 
PR. Redfield, Tepostlan (Chicago: University of 5N. Gross, “Cultural Variables in Rural Com- 
Chicago Press, 1930). munities,” American Journal of Sociology, LIV - 


3R. Redfield, “The Folk Society and Culture,’ (March, 1948), 348-50; M. Herskovits, Man end His 
in Eleven Twenty-six, ed. L. Wirth (Chicago: Univer- Works (New York: Knopf, 1947), pp. 604-7; O. 
sity of Chicago Press, 1940); “Culture Changes in Lewis, Life in a Mexican Village: Teposilan Re- 
Yucatan,” American Anthropologist, XXXVI, No.1 studied (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1951), 
(1934), 57-59; The Folk Culture of Yucatan (Chi- pp. 432-40; J. Steward, Area Research: Concepts and 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1941); ‘The Folk Methods (New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
Society,” American Journal of Sociology, LII (Janu- cil, 1950), pp. 111 and 113; S. Tax, “World View and 
ary, 1947), 292-308; A Village That Chose Progress Social Relaticns in Guatemala,” American Anthro- 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950). pologis XLUI, No. 1 (1941), 22-42; H. Miner, 

4E. Spicer, Pascua: A Yaqui Village in Arizona “The Folk-Urban Continuum,” American Sociolog- 
(Chica a avant at CH Dre 1040); cal Review, XVIL, No, 5 (October, 1952), 529-37; G. 

MCAS Ere S Ano e -< ? Foster, “What Is Folk Culture?” American Anthro- 
H. Miner, St. Denis: A French-Canadian Parish ; 

: pees * <  pologist, LV, No. 1 (1953), 159-73. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939); 
J. de la Fuente, Valaleg: Une villa Zapoteca Serrana © The Folk Culture of Yucatan, p. 342. 
(Mexico: Museo Nacional de Antropologfa, 1949); 7™¢The Folk-Urban Continuum,” op. cit., p. 529; 
etc. . “What Is Folk Culture?” of. cit., pp. 160-62. 
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of characteristics lifted out of real social 
situations. Redfield does not maintain that 
either the ideal folk or the ideal urban socie- 
ty can actually be found anywhere in the 
world. His conception of ideal type is one in 
which the type is not a reduction of the par- 
ticular characteristics of many societies to 
those features which they share in common 
and which together mighi make for a neces- 
sary and sufficient description of the type 
wherever it is found; rather, it consists of an 
enumeration of as many characteristics as 
can be abstracted from any number of socie- 
ties, preconceived to be folklike, put to- 
gether to form the type. 

The folk society is marked by isolation; 
a high degree of genetic and cultural homo- 
geneity; slow culture change; preliteracy; 
small numbers; minimal division of labor; 
simple technology (with every individual a 
primary producer), great functional coher- 
ence (so that every act tends to be related to 
every other, and the culture shows an almost 
organic quality in the interdependence of its 
materials and the behavior of those who live 
by it); social organization based on blood 
and fictive kinship; behavior which is tradi- 
tional and uncritical; a tendency to view the 
inanimate and nonhuman world personally; 
the viewing of traditional objects and acts as 
sacred; the pervasive importance of magic 
and religion and, thus, resulting ritual be- 
havior in all areas of life; and the absence of 
economic motives which fail to fit in with, 
and conform to, all other aspects of life.® 

Miner has pointed out that Redfield de- 
fines urban society primari'y as the absence 
or opposite of these charactétistics.? Red- 
field describes three principal processes of 
change from folk to urbar: secularization, 
individualization, and disorganization. To 
what degree these processes are interrelated 
has not been made clear, although Redfield 
has welcomed the work of those who have 
sought to show in various cases that change 
of one kind may take place without change 

8 Redfield, “The Folk Society,” op. cit, pp. 
292-308. 


©The Folk-Urban Continuum,” op. cit., pp. 
529-37. 


of another. Tax, for instance, has described a 
folklike social situation for Guatemala, 
where individualization and commercialism 
are well advanced." Spicer has studied what 
he and Redfield regard as a folklike society 
existing on the very margins of an urban 
center, and features of both the folk and ur- 
ban types are present in curious juxtaposi- 
tion! . 

Criticism of the folk-urban construct has 
come from many social theorists. Her- 
skovits, in his critical distinction between 
form and process,” attacks Redfield’s selec- 
tion of a series of unit characteristics which 
may or may not travel together and which 
fail to fit some specific cultural situations. 

The most detailed criticism of the folk- 
urban construct has come from Lewis, who 
restudied Tepoztlan some twenty years 
after Redfield’s original work there. Al- 
though Lewis’ six points of criticism!‘ are 
clear and useful, his most important critical 
contribution in the present writer’s opinion, 
comes in his over-all emphasis on the value 
of careful historical research in the study of 
culture change. Redfield has never ques- 
tioned the value of such research but has 
sought in his analysis to get at the nature of 
social change without reference to historical 
particulars. 

It is important to note that few of Red- 
field’s critics have been willing to accept his 
primary emphasis on culture types as an 
entrée to the study of culture change and to 


` seek to sharpen this methodological tool by 


a refinement of the typological system itself. 
Rather, the emphasis seems to have been to 
discard typological systems in general, along 
with the particular folk-urban formulation. 
The purpose of the present article is to sug- 
gest that typological characterizations can 
prove useful in social science theory and 
methodology, even though the type to be 
described suggests the limitations of the 


10 Op. cit., pp. 22-42. 
u Op. cit. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 604-7. 
13 Op. cit. 

14 Ibid., pp. 432-40. 
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folk-urban continuum. The delineation of 
this type, the modern plantation, may prove 
of some interest, since the most impressive 
application of the folk-urban construct, that 
of the study of four Yucatecan communi- 
ties,» did not include a study of a henequen 
plantation, even though henequen produc- 
tion is the backbone of the Yucatecan econo- 
my, according to Redfield.!® The only com- 
ment regarding the possible choice of one of 
these plantation communities is made in a 
footnote to chapter i of The Folk Culture of 
Yucatan where Redfield notes that “the 
difference between a community of hacienda 
employees and a community of independent 
farmers . . . would be of importance in any 
study planned with immediate reference to 
the practical social and economic problems 
of Yucatan.” í 

The present writer feels that a study of a 
community of plantation!8 employees might 
have had considerable theoretical value, 
quite apart from practical social and eco- 
nomic problems. This is not merely a ques- 
tion of pick-and-choose in community 
studies. The plantation represents a special 
kind of industrial organization. Many of the 
features of life generally associated with 
“urban,” “Western,” or “modern” society, 
such as a wage-labor pattern, standardized 
wage rates, and industrialization, are intro- 
duced through plantation organization and 
seem to produce particular sociocultural ef- 
fects. Yet the people are not affected in 
terms of an “urban” or “Western” complex 
but rather in terms of the impact of specific 
innovations. The plantation system may 


1 Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan; R. Red- 
field and A. Villa R., Chan Kom: A Maya Village 
(Washington: Carnegie Institution, 1934); A. Villa 
R., The Maya of East Ceniral Quiniana Roo (Wash- 
ington; Carnegie Institution, 1945). 

- 16 The writer is indebted to John V. Murra for 
this singular insight. 

The Folk Culture of Yucatan, p. 370. 

18T prefer the term “plantation” to “hacienda” 
in this connection. According to a typological 
scheme for these various forms of large landholding 
organizations now being developed, the Yucatecan 
henequen-growing farm organizations are planta- 
tions and not haciendas. 
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thus bring about a very distinctive social 
and cultural reorganization. The henequen 
plantation brought something quite new to - 
Yucatan, something which conceivably 
might not fit at all on the folk-urban con- 
tinuum. Merida, “the one real city of Yuca- 
tan,’”!* may indeed be “dominant . . . in the 
economic, political, and social life of Yuca- 
tan,”?° but “henequen...is the money 
crop of Yucatan; ...henequen determines 
the role of Yucatan in the world economy. 
... The important change in the economic 
life of Yucatan since the Conquest occurred 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
when henequen became a commercially im- 
portant crop." 

For the present argument a study of a 
henequen plantation might have proved of 
particular theoretical value, because Yuca- 
tecan plantations have always been manned 
by Yucatecans. If there are distinctive social 
and cultural features which flow from the re- 
organization of life which this writer feels 
the plantation system entails, then the 
ethnic continuity of the people subject to 
this change is very important. Frequently, 
plantation development has brought about 
the importation of labor with a culture 
quite distinct from that of the local inhabi- 
tants. In such cases the differing character of 
social life and culture might be explained by 
reference either to the effects of the system 
itself or to the antecedent culture of the mi- 
grants. In the case of Yucatan, the relatively 
pure ethnic continuity of the population in- 
volved in plantation development minimizes 
the operation of differing ethnic elements as 
factors in socta] and cultural change. The 
plantation svstem itself could be analyzed as 
the source of change, the differences in cul- 
ture between milperos and plantation em- 
ployees as the results of the imposition of the 
plantation system. But, unfortunately, no 
anthropological study of a henequen-pro- 
ducing plantation community can be found 
in the literature. 

There may be some value in discussing 


19 The Folk Culture of Yucatan, p. 19. 
20 Tid. 2 Ibid., pp. 6, 7, passim. 
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modern plantation life in another area. The 
plantation is a distinctive form of agricul- 
tural organization and may, accordingly, 
exhibit distinctive social characteristics. 
Whether or not this turns out to be the case 
will depend on the rigor with which the vari- 
ation in plantation types is assessed and the 
care with which plantations in different geo- 
graphical areas, having different histories, 
growing different crops, and manned by dif- 
ferent personnel are studied. Material from 
only a single community is summarized 
here, and the development of a typological 
abstraction will consequently be subject to 
considerable refinement as more compara- 
tive work is done.” 


Since the seventeenth century the planta- 
tion has been the dominant method of Euro- 
pean agricultural development in tropical 
regions. In the earlier periods there was little 
mechanical equipment, even less scientific 
cultivation, and labour represented a capital 
investment in the form of slaves, while land was 
usually a free gift. The present situation is 
exactly the opposite in almost every respect. 
Land is obtained by rent or purchase—although 
the price is in some places low—labour is paid 
money wages, methods of increasing the fer- 
tility of the soil have greatly improved, and 
in every industry capital is extensively em- 
ployed. The form of cultivation that may 
legitimately be called plantation production 
now represents a permanent investment and a 
long-range interest in a defined area of land.” 


Such a characterization, for Latin Ameri- 
ca, appears to apply particularly to sugar 
and banana crops, only to a lesser extent to 
coffee and henequen. One measure of the 


2 Ethnographic studies of plantations, in this 
case producing sugar cane, were carried out in Puerto 
Rico by the writer and Dr. E. Padilla Seda in 
1948-49, under the direction of Julian Steward and 
John Murra. To the writer’s knowledge, these were 
the first studies of this kind. They will be published 
in a work under Steward’s editorship during 1953. 
Since their completion, more studies of the same 
kind have been initiated. Cf. C. Wagley, ‘ʻA Typolo- 
gy of Latin-America Subcultures: A Research 
Hypotheses” (manuscript). 


*8T. Greaves, Modern Production among Back- 
ward Peoples (London: Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1935), p. 170. 


plantation type is the degree to which pro- 
duction is “streamlined.” Not only are large 
holdings a feature, but the control of land, 
labor, and machinery is centralized, and a 
production discipline similar to that of a 
large factory is maintained. Heavy capitali- 
zation for fertilizer, pesticide, irrigation, 
farm machinery, transport, export facilities, 
and land is customary. A corporation, often 
foreign, operates the enterprise. Most sub- 
sistence activity is supplanted usually by 
the production of a single cash crop, which 
is either exported or at least sold commer- 
cially throughout the national economy.”4 A 
credit and stores system may be present 
which provides commodities for the laborers 
but which also serves to tie them to the en- 
terprise. Production is rationalized in every 
possible manner. Modern cost-accounting 
governs operation costs, and the work sys- 
tem is standardized at the most efficient 
level. Investment is initially heavy, not only 
because modern agricultural methods and 
world competititon require it, but also be- 
cause the system is no “‘landkiller,” as the 
slave plantation was, and looks to perma- 
nency as an objective. 

The imposition of the sugar plantation 
system on the south coast of Puerto Rico af- 
fected the emergence of large numbers of 
rural proletarian communities.% In these 
communities the vast majority of people is 
landless, propertyless (in the sense of pro- 
ductive property), wage-earning, store-buy- 
ing (the stores being a chain owned by the 
corporation, with few competitors), cor- 
porately employed, and standing in like re- 
lationship to the main source of employ- 
ment. These rural proletarian communities 
might also be considered class isolates, in the 
sense that economic alternatives to wage 
labor in the sugar-cane industry, other than 
via migration to the United States main- 


2 International Labour Organisation, Committee 
on Work on Plantations, Basic Problems of Planta- 
tion Labour (Geneva: I.L.O., 1950), pp. 5-10. 


3S. Mintz, “‘Canamelar, the Contemporary 
Culture of a Rural Puerto Rican Proletariat?’ 
(unpublished dissertation, Columbia University, 
1951). 
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land, are very scarce. The working people 
not only stand in like relationship to the pro- 
ductive apparatus but are also interacting in 
reciprocal social relationships with each 
other and subordinate social relationships to 
members of higher classes (such as the man- 
agers). The rural proletarian community as- 
sociated with the plantation emerges as iso- 
lated in a very different way from that of the 
folk society. In the later case the isolation is 
primarily geographic, and the society can be 
discussed almost completely in terms of it- 
self. In the former case the isolation is socio- 
economic. The rural proletarians form a 
part society, and they are members of a 
class which can be analyzed adequately only 
with reference to other classes in the total 
society, while having minimal opportunities 
to change their class position in the local 
community. 

Unlike the ideal folk society, which is 
ethnically homogeneous, therural proletarian 
community may be ethnically heterogene- 
ous. In Puerto Rican sugar-cane-growing 
communities of the type described here, the 
antecedents are Spanish, West African, and 
Arawak. The material culture of Puerto 
Rican rural proletarians contains elements 
of all these ancestral cultures. But the com- 
monality of class identity, stabilized over a 
fifty-year period, and built upon a history of 
pre-occupation sugar haciendas in the re- 
gion, makes for å kind of cultural homogene- 
ity. House types are limited in variety and 
reveal many common features. Food prefer- 
ences are clear cut and strikingly uniform. 
Spanish is spoken, with some Arawak and 
African terms added; it is a kind of Spanish 
quite different from that spoken by middle- 
class merchants or university professors. 
Similarities in life-ways among these rural 
werking people extend to child-training 
practices, ritual kinship practices (not 
merely the Catholic system of compadrazgo 
but the particular ways in which this system 
is employed and standardjzed),?” political 
attitudes, attitudes toward the land, atti- 

2 K. Wolf, “Growing Up and Its Price in Three 


Puerto Rican Subcultures,” Psychiairy, KV, No. 4 
(November, 1952), 401-34. 
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tudes toward the position of women, simi- 
larities in dress, and other expressions of 
taste, religion, and so on.?8 Needless to say, 
these similarities do not hold for every single 
rural proletarian in a given community, but 
they are manifestations of unmistakable 
over-all likenesses. In short, while ethnic 
homogeneity and geographic isolation are 
lacking, a very real kind of cultural homo- 
geneity, partly class determined, prevails. 
_ The rural proletarian community is small, 
and daily life has much of a primary-group 
character. Admittedly, it is vastly different 
from that of a migratory hunting band or a 
community like Tusik in Quintana Roo. 
Geographical mobility, especially migration 
to mainland United States, militates against 
the inner caherence of the rural proletarian 
community. People frequently leave perma- 
nently or for long periods. Newcomers enter 
into the community, usually in search of 
work. Thus the stability of personnel in such 
a community is not high, as in a settled 
small-farm area. At the same time the idea 
that geographical mobility entirely destroys 
community coherence may be overempha- 
sized. It would appear that the stability pro- 
vided by common knowledge of differing roles 
may to some extent take the place of the 
stability which depends on having exactly 
the same personnel in the same community 
for considerable lengths of time. Bonds of 
kinship anc. of ritual kinship unite relative- 
ly large numbers of members of the same 
class. Broadly similar features of life under- 
lie the likeness of behavior of class members. 
Class patterns of learning and behaving may 
reduce the ctltural stresses caused by high 
geographical mobility. Similar conditions of 
life which produce similarities of culture 
over large areas may make possible inter- 
27S, Mintz and E. Wolf, ‘‘An Analysis of Ritual 
Co-parenthood (Compadrazgo),” Southwestern J our- 


nal of Anthropology, VI, No. 4 (winter, 1950), 341- 
68. 

28 Mintz, ‘‘Canamelar, the Contemporary Cul- 
ture of a Rural Puerto Rican Proletariat,” op. cit. 

2 Cf. A. Villa R., The Maya of East Central 
Quintana Roo. This village was the folk community . 


“type” in the synchronic series of four studies direct- 
ed by Redfield in Yucatan. 
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changeability of personnel while maintain- 
ing over-all cultural uniformity. Redfield 
himself has noted that a folklike society may 
change its personnel with considerable 
rapidity and yet retain a high measure of 
consistency. In his introduction to Spicer’s 
study of a landless wage-earning community 
of Yaqui Indians near Tucson, Arizona, he 
writes: 

One wonders if the interesting ... system 
... by which relations among members of the 
society are established and regulated fully 
developed only after settlement in Arizona. 
The hypothesis may be entertained that the 
extension of the sponsor system to include all 
the community may have been a response to a 
need for solidarity in a new and alien world. 
... It strikes at least this rezder that the pres- 
ent form of social organization is well adapted 
to the situation in which the Yaqui now find 
themselves—in that, while security and status 
are provided for everyone, the kinship relations 
are, as Dr. Spicer puts it, “generalized,” so as 
to make it possible for individuals to drop out 
and the composition of groups frequently to 
change, as must be the case where men leave 
to work in other fields or on other outside jobs. 
The looseness of the household groups is an- 
other corresponding feature. Pascua social 
structure preserves the solidarity of the whole 
society while it is so flexible as to allow for 
frequent changes in its personnel.%¢ 


In essence, what Redfield has noted here is 
a situation where common knowledge and 
acceptance of roles seem to have compensat- 
ed partly for the loss of homogeneity of per- 
sonnel. The persistence of olklike features 
in Pascua life is attributed to the folk society 
background of the people, and theirretention 
of these features is remarked upon by Spicer 
and Redfield. The homogeneity of these 
landless, wage-earning Yaqui Indians is at- 
tributed to a common cultural heritage. But 
the people of Pascua have not only an ac- 
quired cultural homogeneity but economic 
homogeneity as well, effected by their com- 
mon class status. Spicer notes that in Pascua 
relationships with outsiders are mainly em- 
ployee-employer, wage-earning ones. Yet the 
exchange of goods or services for money 


30 Op. cil., p. ix. 


among Yaquis is rare, surpluses are small, 
and there is little or no capital accumulation 
within the village.®! 

Rural proletarian communities in Puerto 
Rico exhibit many features similar to those 
found in Pascua. Money is pervasive, but 
most relationships between villagers are 
noncash; credit is common, and interest on 
money loaned by one rural proletarian to 
another is unheard of. Blood and ritual kin 
ties presuppose certain economic obliga- 
tions, but these are not fixed and do not in- 
volve interest, and, if a relationship is 
abused by taking financial advantage of kin- 
folk, the customary obligations of the ties 
may. be suspended or discarded. In the case 
of Puerto Rican rural proletarian communi- 
ties, these patterns cannot be explained en- 
tirely by reference to a common cultural 
heritage but may be due in part to a com- 
mon class identity. 

In the rural proletarian community (as in 
Pascua), no man is a primary producer. 


_Every man works for wages and buys neces- 


sary commodities at retail stores, supple- 
menting his cash income with certain minor 
subsidiary economic activities, such as fish- 
ing, raising a pig or chickens, selling tickets 
on the illegal lottery, etc. Yet, while no man 
is a primary producer, to a surprising ex- 
tent every man does as every other, every 
man thinks as every other. Again, the curi- 
ous similarity of the ideal folk society to the 
rural proletarian community is only analo- 
gous. The first case rests on treating the 
whole society in vacuo; the second has mean- 
ing only in so far as the community is seen as 
a mere reservoir of manpower. The rural 
proletarian community tends to be a class 
isolate, its existence predicated on the exist- 
ence of other classes who own the instru- 
ments of production, provide the work 0p- 
portunities, pay the wages, and sell the com- 
modities to be bought. 

The analogy of a rural proletarian com- 
munity with the ideal folk society might be 
carried even further. Thus, for instance, 
some areas of life are handled in traditional, 


31 Ibid., pp. 36-39, 
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spontaneous, and uncritical ways. The sys- 
tem of ritual kinship is a sacred one, used 
primarily to bind together contemporaries 
who are of the same socioeconomic group 
and who live in the same community. This 
fictive kinship system is employed to reduce 
economic competition and to strengthen 
bonds of co-operation and, in fact, appears 
to reinforce class identity and to hamper 
both geographic and socioeconomic mo- 
bility.*? 

There is, however, another side to the pic- 
ture of the rural proletarian community, 
evidenced by the ways in which these com- 
munities have come to resemble the urban 
pole of the folk-urban continuum. The same 
forces which made of its people a class iso- 
late also revamped and reorganized its way 
of life. The plantation exists to satisfy needs 
outside the local milieu—the national or in- 
ternational market. In the local setting it re- 
quires for its successful operation a large 
working-class population; a monopoly over 
the land; a standard medium of exchange 
(money) ; standardized rates of pay; a purely 
impersonal set of relationships between em- 
ployed managers and employed workers; 
means of maintaining control and discipline 
over the labor force (in some cases obtained 
via the extension of credit to workers for 
purchases in corporation retail stores); and 
the efficient regulation of work procedures, 
usually involving the reduction of tasks to 
their simplest essentials, any job being easily 
learned, and any laborer therefore easily re- 
placed. In short, the successful plantation 
requires all those features of economic opera- 
tion which have come to be called rational- 
ized, or “high capitalistic,” as Sombart puts 
it.38 

The same forces which have molded the 
ruta] proletarian community into an unex- 
pected analogue with the ideal folk society 
have also been those which have made it 
more “urban.” Independent freehold pri- 
mary production has been replaced uniform- 


32 Mintz, ‘‘Canamelar,” op. cit. 


33 W, Sombart, A New Social Philosophy (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1937}, pp. 11 ff. 
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ly by plantation estates; exchange labor, 
tenancy, and share-cropping have been re- 
placed by cash labor; cash is used exclusively 
to buy essential commodities; personal rela- 
tionships between employer and employed 
(or between owner and tenant) have been 
supplanted by purely impersonal relation- 
ships, based on the work done, and with a 
standard payment for that work; home 
manufacture has practically disappeared; 
consumption commodities have been stand- 
ardized; and outside agencies of control and 
service—medical, political, police, religious, 
military, and educational—have developed. 
As a result, the rural proletarian community 
associated with the modern plantation sys- 
tem exhibits a character which is superfi- 
cially folklike in some ways and yet might be 
labeled “urban” in others. But actually such 
communities are neither folk nor urban, nor 
are they syntheses of these classifications. 
They are, rather, radically new reorganiza- 
tions of culture and society, forming a dis- 
tinctive type not amenable to the folk-urban 
construction. It is for these reasons that a 
study of a renequen plantation in Yucatan 
might have upset, or at least greatly modi- 
fied, the sequence from the “folk society” of 
Tusik to tae “metropolis” of Merida and 
back again. To a large degree, it would seem 
that Merida’s very existence hinges on the 
continued success of the henequen planta- 
tions, The forces for change seem to origi- 
nate not in the metropolis but in the world 
outside, and Merida is important in its in- 
termediary relationships with the key eco- 
nomic area where henequen is produced. 
The objective of this article is not to criti- 
cize the folk-urban construct im vacuo or, 
with Herskovits, to conclude that “classifi- 
cation must not be accorded too prominent 
a place in scientific study.”’*4 Classification 
strikes this writer as most necessary in 
studies of culture change. But the classifica- 
tion ought to be based on empirical research, 
with the types so abstracted that they may 
be easily tested, improved, or discarded. It is 
conceivable that the rural proletarian com- 


34 Op. cii., p. 607. 
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munity described in association with the 
plantation type in the present article may 
have its counterpart in many other planta- 
tion areas. The underlying assumption here 
is that a particular kind of economic agri- 
cultural organization, the plantation, may 
produce predictable changes in culture and 
in social organizations. If similar sociocul- 
tural features seem to be correlated with 
plantation organizations in different world 
areas, it may be possible to posit regular re- 
lationships between the plantation “type” 
and the sociocultural forms which appear to 
accompany it or to be derived from it. The 
Puerto Rican community described above 
has been typologically characterized else- 
where by the writer. It will differ some- 
what from a type characterization for the 
henequen plantations of Yucatan, which 
lack the high capital outlay, magnitude, in- 
dustrial development, etc., of one of the 
most advanced sugar-cane production and 
processing systems in the world. To this 
degree, the way of life on henequen planta- 
tions in Yucatan might not turn out to be so 
fully at variance with the folk-urban con- 
struct as the Puerto Rican analogy would 
lead us to believe. Yet a large number of 
comparative studies of plantations, treated 


with sufficient historical depth, might pro- . 


vide both a fuller type characterization and 
an opportunity to check aspects of culture 
change in a number of relatively like cases. 
What is proposed here is that both form end 
process be studied via typological constructs 
based on specific field studies, so that like 
and unlike features may be assessed. The 
construction of a plantation typology would 


% Mintz, ‘‘Canamelar,” op. cit. 
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hinge on the enumeration of those features 
of the plantation which are, in each case, es- 
sential to the successful operation of the 
system and on the contemporary culture of 
the people who must live by the standards 
which the plantation imposes on local life. 
Where a feature of operation appears to be 
essential in one case, and not in another 
(e.g., standardized wages), a special expla- 
nation would be necessary (or perhaps the 
“essential” feature will turn out, in fact, to 
be not essential after all). The resulting type 
formulation would be considered in terms of 
its sociocultural effects on the local commu- 
nities, and some cause-and-effect relation- 
ships between the type and the local cultures 
might be posited. The type could then be 
tested in other areas where the communities 
were not yet investigated but where the 
plantation system had all the essential fea- 
tures of the type delineated. Such research 
would aim at determining whether the 
posited correlations or causal hypotheses 
actually stood up; that is, whether the 
typology really provided any predictive 
power for the observer. 

The present formulation deals with 
changes of a certain kind, hinging on the im- 
position of a fairly standardized set of fea- 
tures (such as large-scale production, ‘“as- 
sembly-line” industrial organization, wage- 
earning, standardized norms and rates, etc.) 
on local cultures, and the results of such an 
imposition. It ought not to carry the impli- 
cation that change proceeds fixedly or regu- 
larly along a single continuum or that other 
kinds of change may necessarily be analyzed 
by its use. 
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THE SPATIAL DIFFUSION OF AN AIRBORNE LEAFLET MESSAGE 


@RJAR ØYEN AND MELVIN L. DE FLEUR 


ABSTRACT 
The spatial diffusion patteri of a leaflet-started message has been explored in four smal] comparable 
t! 


communities. Two hypo 


eses have been tested which led to the tentative conclusion that the pattern of 


diffusion is a simple waning curve, possibly of the harmonic type. Two subtypes were analyzed in two of the 
four communities: (1) physical, the learning of the message by picking up a leaflet; and (2) social, the learn- 
ing of the message from a passed-on leaflet or orally from another persan. The patterns of diffusion have been 
studied and hypotheses formulated for their future study. 


The Washington Public Opinion Labora- 
tory is conducting a research program de- 
signed to test the effective use of airborne 
leaflets as a means of message diffusion! 
Leaflets are being used increasingly as a 
communication medium in psychological 
warfare. During World War II the Allies 
dropped an estimated six billion leaflets on 
Western Europe alone.? In Korea more than 
a billicn leaflets have been dropped by the 
United Nations’ forces in the first two years 
of war. The leaflet is receiving considerable 
attention as a means of diffusing propaganda 
messages to populations where ordinary 
communication media are not effective. 

When leaflets are dropped in a given area, 
how far will the message carried spread 
through the community? This paper reports 
the findings of one investigation designed to 
explore this question in as realistic a situa- 
tion as possible under peacetime conditions. 
Previcus exploratory studies led to the for- 
mulation of certain general hypotheses con- 
cerning the pattern of the spatial diffusion of 
messages through populations.* As applied 
to leaflet messages we can state the following 
general hypothesis: the proportion of per- 
sons who learn the leaflet message will de- 


“S. C. Dodd, “Testing Message Diffusion from 
Person to Person,’ Public Opinion Quarterly, 
summer, 1952, and Otto N. Larsen, ‘“The Measure- 
ment of Message Diffusion from Leaflets,” American 
Sociological Review, XVII (August, 1952), 471-76. 

2 Daniel Lerner, Sykewar (New York: George W. 
Stewart, Inc., 1949), p. 239. 


35. C. Dodd, “A Measured Wave of Interracial 
Tension,” Social Forces, XXTX (March, 1951), 281-~ 
89. 


crease with some measurable regularity as 
distance from the leaflet-drop area increases. 
That is, some proportion of persons outside 
the actual Grop area would be expected to 
learn the message through person-to-person 
diffusion, but this proportion would decrease 
systematically with increasing distance from 
the drop area. 

To check on this relationship, two specific 
working hypotheses were formulated: 


1. The proportion of knowers of the message 
will be significantly higher in the drop areas 
than in the nondrop areas (the area of in- 
vestigation being limited to the immediate 
community). 

2. If only that part of the community lying 
outside the drop area proper is considered, 
there wili be a significant decrease in the 
proportion of knowers with increasing 
distance from the drop-area boundary (again 
limiting the area of investigation to the 
immediate community). 


The design of the investigation demanded 
a message bearing on some socially signifi- 
cant topic cf sufficient interest to provide an 
adequate stimulus for person-to-person mes- 
sage-diffusing behavior. In co-operation 
with the state civil defense director, a leaflet 
was worked out which provided such a suit- 
able message: 

ONE VISIT from an ENEMY BOMBER 
could send evacuees pouring into your town. 

If such a disaster occurred... HOW MANY 
REFUGEES COULD YOU TAKE INTO YOUR HOME? 

A Civil Defense Representative will call to 
get your answer. Be sure to talk it over with 
your family and friends so everyone in this com- 
munity will have heard about this. 
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A friendly airplane dropped this leaflet just 
as it might do in such an emergency when 
usual means of communication are not avail- 
able. 


This message was printed on both sides of a 
5 X 8-inch card or leaflet. Yellow stock and 
bold black type were used to maximize 
physical perception factors. The entire 
study was carried out as a civil defense test 
of emergency communication. 

Measures were taken to minimize the ef- 
fects of other variables which might influ- 
ence the response of a community to a leaflet 
message. That is, four experimental towns 
(hereafter labeled Towns A, B, C, and D) in 
southwestern Washington were chosen as 
possessing highly similar characteristics 
with regard to size (population approxi- 
mately 1,000), density, demographic and oc- 
cupational characteristics, and geographical 
conditions. None of the communities select- 
ed was a satellite of a larger town. 

In two of the towns (B and D) all the 
leaflets were dropped on one day in a single 
drop, and in the remaining two (A and C) 
there were three daily, consecutive leaflet 
drops. Towns B and C received an over-all 
average of 3.5 leaflets per person, while 
Towns A and D received an over-all average 
of 14 leaflets per person. These treatments 
were assigned in a semifactorial design for- 
mulated to test the effects of the stimulus 
variables of intensity and repetition on the 
total amount of diffusion that took place.* 
However, for the purposes of the present 
study these variations are relatively unim- 
portant, because each community was treat- 
ed alike with regard to the spatial placing of 
the leaflet drops; that is, the leaflets were 
dropped in a swath or band about two 
blocks wide across the main axis of each of 
the four communities. To facilitate the 
spatial diffusion analysis, the leaflet-drop 
patterns were mapped from the air as accu- 


4For an exploration of these variables see 
Melvin L. De Fleur and Edith Dyer Rainboth, 
“Testing Message Diffusion in Four Communities; 
Some Factors in the Use of Airborne Leaflets as a 
Communication Medium,’’ American Sociological 
Review, XVIL (December, 1952), 734-37. 
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rately as possible by the leaflet-dropping 
crew. 

Five days after the first leaflets were 
dropped, interviewers polled the four com- 
munities simultaneously to measure the ex- 
tent of message diffusion that had occurred. 
One interview was made at each household 
(this being the unit of observation), and an 
effort was made to interview the head of 
each family. A total of 1,118 interviews was 
completed; of these, two-thirds were with 
housewives. It is obvious that this tech- 
nique does not provide a strictly representa- 
tive sample, but it was considered adequate 
for this particular kind of exploratory inves- 
tigation. 

For the purpose of checking upon the re- 
liability of locating the boundaries of the 
leaflet-drop patterns, the following item was 
contained in the questionnaire: “Did any of 
the leaflets fall around your house, in the 
yard, or in the street in front of your 
house?” All “Yes” responses to this query 
were plotted on previously prepared maps of 
the communities, and new estimates of the 
drop patterns were drawn accordingly. 
There was considerable discrepancy in the 
results of these two methods of delimiting 
the areas covered by leaflets. The air-ob- 
served drop patterns were consistently nar- 
rower than those obtained on the basis of the 
questionnaire. Making an accurate estimate 
from the air of these leaflet-drop patterns 
proved to be a difficult task, but, on the 
other hand, defining the drop areas on the 
basis of the questionnaire seemed a less valid 
procedure, as respondents in many cases re- 
ported that they actually did not know 
whether the leaflets they had seen near their 
houses had come directly from the plane or 
if they had been brought there by children. 
Thus, the estimates of the drop areas*as 
made from the air were chosen as the basis 
for the analysis. 

Zones of equal width (200 feet) were laid 
out from the drop-area boundaries, and the 
proportion of respondents within each zone 
who knew the message were determined on 
the basis of the following questions: _ 
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1. Do you know anything about the message 
on these leaflets? (“Yes” or “No.”) | 

2. What was the message on the leaflets? 
(Answers recorded verbatim.) 


Simple criteria of knowing the message were 
selected in advance from a pilot study which 
was conducted in a comparable community 
for the purpose of testing the leaflet, ques- 
tionnaire, and research tools. The answers to 
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diffusion and distance is somewhat irregular. 
Any smooth curve or a line through such a 
set of points would yield a poor fit. For ex- 
ample, rigorous mathematical models con- 
cerning the waning of diffusion over dis- 
tance have been formulated by Dodd.* How- 
ever, the present data are inadequate for 
testing suca models for three reasons: 
(1) because of the difficulty in reliably locat- 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF KNOWERS AND NONKNOWERS BY 200-FOOT ZONES 



































Town A Town B Town C Town D 
TOTAL “Hren” Ratio “Low” RATIO “Low” RATIO “Hron” Ratio 
Repeat Dror SINGLE Dror REPEAT Drop SINGLE Diop 
ZONE 
Know- | Non- Know- | Non- Know- Non- Know- Non- Know- Non- 
ers knowers ers knowers ers knowers ers knowers ers knowers 
ce mane 
Droparea.......... 262 126 155 51 34 
Zone 1............. 52 61 15 5 11 
ZONED: soe eae i 46 55 7 5 10 
Zone 3........5 000. 40 63 5 12 7 
Zone 4........ 0000s 35 33 7 7 6 
ZONES cvs. sates fp aes 28 34 9 10 3 
Zone 6...... 0.0605 24 41 8 7 2 
Zone J...seseeersss 17 31 2 7 2 
Zone 8... nannaa 13 15 3 4 2 
Zone 9... 11 21 4 5 0 
Total vcnwcvacs 3 528 480 215 113 17 





the second question above were examined by 
a set of judges, and, if at least one of the cri- 
teria appeared in the recorded reply, the 
respondent was judged as a “‘knower” of the’ 
message. Table 1 shows the number of 
knowers and nonknowers in each zone. 

The most obvious feature of this table is 
the fact that there are few households in 
each of these zones. This suggested that other 
combinations should be tried. However, in- 
creasing the size of the zones by doubling 
them, for example, would have served to re- 
duce the number of observations. By com- 
bining the four towns, it was possible to in- 
crease the number of households involved in 
each of the zones, and this had the effect of 
making the observations for any given dis- 
tance from the leaflet-drop area more reli- 
able.® Figure 1 represents such a combina- 
tion, but even here the relationship between 








ing the areas of the leaflet drops in the com- 
munities involved; (2) because the distances 


5 Tt was possible to use only the first nine zones 
in each town, since the outer zones provided too few 
cases to suffice as a basis for percentage computa- 
tions and comparisons. 


*One of Dcdd’s basic models expresses the wan- 
ing relationship between diffusion and distance in 
terms of the general equation for the harmonic 
curve, that is, diffusion (Zpp) can be expected to 
vary with the inverse of the distance (Z), raised to 
some power (J), With a constant of proportionality 
(k) included, this formula is written: 


Ip = B/F 


under the assumptions of uniform density, com- 
municating with adjacent persons only, constant 
telling rate, and homogeneous population. Any of 
these conditions can be relaxed with a conse- 
quently more complicated model (see S. C. Dodd, 
“The Interactance Hypothesis,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XV [April, 1950], 245-56). 
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over which the message could possibly 
spread are very limited in a small communi- 
ty of about 1,000 inhabitants; and (3) as 
previously mentioned, in order to obtain a 
sufficient number of points to describe a 
curve, the zones were reduced in size to the 
point where they included only a small num- 
ber of households. 


DROP AREA |! 2 3 
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is greater within the drop areas, and the 
statistical test of the first hypothesis is con- 
cerned with the significance of this difference 
in concentration. In testing this hypothesis, 
that the proportion of knowers will be sig- 
nificantly greater within the drop areas than 
outside the drop areas, chi square can be ap- 
plied to the distribution of knowers and non- 
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(200 ft. zones away from drop area) 


Fic. 1.—-Percentage (based upon number of respondents in each zone) of respondents knowing the 
message in each of nine zones away from the leaflet-drop area (four communities combined). 


Despite these difficulties, exploratory in- 
formation can be obtained from the data. 
There are irregularities in the relationship 
shown in Figure 1, but it is apparent that 
considerable diffusion did take place. That 
is, out of 1,118 households that were inter- 
viewed, the message was known in 51 per 
cent of the cases. Of the 566 households 
where the message was known, 46 per cent 
were located within the drop areas and 54 
per cent were outside of the areas. Figure 1 
also shows that the concentration of knowers 


knowers in these two areas.” Since # is less 
than .001, it can be concluded that the pro- 
portion of knowers within the drop areas is 
significantly greater. 

To test the second hypothesis, thet there 
will be a significant decrease in the propor- 
tion of knowers with increasing distance 
from the boundary of the drop areas, a 
somewhat similar technique was used. Be- 

7“Proportion of knowers” always refers to the 


percentage of respondents living in any given zone 
or area who have been identified as message knowers. 
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cause of the irregularity of the relationship 
shown in Figure 1, the drop area was ex- 
cluded and the nondrop zones were com- 
bined into two larger areas. An area made up 
of Zones 1, 2, 3, and 4 was compared with an 
area made up of Zones 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 on the 
basis of the proportions of knowers within 
these new areas. There was less diffusion in 


TABLE 2 


THE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RE- 
SPONDENTS IN EACH ZONE BY 
TYPE OF DIFFUSION 
































PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS* 
Num- 
BER OF | Knowing Message 
ZONE Re- . 
Not 
pg By Phys- | By Social Knowing 
ical Dif- | piş- | Message 
fusion fusion 
Drop area...| 151 39.7 22.6 37.7 
Zone i...... 63 15.9 12.7 71.4 
Zone2...... 63 25.4 12.7 61.9 
Zone 3...... 55 16.4 14.5 69.1 
Zone 4...... 31 25.8 32.3 41,9 
Zone 5...... 26 11.5 30.8 $7.7 
Zone 6...... 28 Tel 21.4 71.5 
Zone 7...... 26 15.4 30.8 53.8 
Zone 8...... 17 5.8 47.1 47.1 
Zone9...... 15 6.7 26.7 66.6 
Total area.| 475 26.2 19.3 54.5 





* Percentages are based on the total number of respond- 
` ents in each zone (see col. 2). 


the outermost area (a fact which is consist- 
ent with the harmonic hypothesis), but the 
chi-square probability was approximately 
.15; thus there is no statistically reliable evi- 
dence that diffusion decreased with distance. 
This rather unusual finding is probably due 
to the limited size of the area (about half a 

` mile) and to the low density of population in 
the outer zones. 

The study also made it possible to identi- 
fy two separate types of diffusion, since the 
questionnaire was designed to provide a dis- 
tinction between what may be termed “‘so- 
cial diffusion” and “physical diffusion.” To 
aid in this analysis, the question was asked: 
“How did you frst learn what the message 
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was?”.The recorded responses to this ques- 
tion was classified into the categories of 
(1) picked up a leaflet, (2) oral transmission 
only, and (3) received a passed-on leaflet 
from another person. “Physical diffusion” 
then refers to the picking-up òf a leaflet from 
the ground, while “social diffusion” involves 
the oral transmission of the leaflet message 
or having the leaflet itself passed on from an- 
other person. 

This additional exploration was made in 
the case of the single-drop towns only, as 
they involve nc complicating factors of over- 
lapping daily leaflet drops. By using the pre- 
vious technique (analysis by 200-foot zones) 
it was possible to plot the spatial patterns of 
these two types of diffusion. Table 2 shows 
the proportion of respondents living in each 
zone who learned the message by social and 
physical diffusion. 

Considerable irregularity is shown in the 
percentages of respondents who learned by 
the two diffusion processes in the single-drop 
towns. These distributions (Table 2) show 
(1) an indication of a relative decline of . 
physical diffusion with increasing distance 
and (2) an increasing proportion learning 
the message through a process of social dif- 
fusion over the distance which was available. 
Certain hypotheses can be formulated for 
more definitive testing. For example, the 
first relationship above is to be expected, as 
there is a limit to the distance over which 
the leaflets will be scattered about, or car- 
ried out of the drop areas and left in places 
where they can be picked up by nonknowers. 
Second, beyond this limit, learners of the 
message will have to be involved in some 
type of social diffusion; but even here, if 
sufficient distance were available, a point 
would probably be reached at which no dif- 
fusion would exist. No rigorous interpreta- 
tion of the present data is feasible because 
of the relatively small number of cases and 
the restricted distance. 

The major purpose of the report on this 
study has been to illustrate the unusual 
methodology which has been employed in 
the investigation of the psychosociological 
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problem of the spatial pattern of the diffu- 
sion of a message. While it is realized that 
the evidence gathered in testing the hy- 
potheses is far from conclusive, there is an 
indication that messages of this type will 
diffuse to a certain extent over distance 
away from the area in which they are start- 
ed. An understanding of the principles of 
person-to-person message diffusion can be of 
considerable utility to anyone interested in 
maximizing the spread of information 
through a population when a limited number 
of points of origin are available (i.e., a limit- 
ed number of radio sets, a limited number of 
newspapers, leaflets, or other media). Addi- 
tional testing will have to be carried out 
with larger communities before any sound 
generalizations can be formulated. Also, 
generalizations about messages of this type 
would not necessarily apply to other kinds of 
messages. Furthermore, altering the situa- 
tion into which the leaflets are dropped, such 
as dropping them on a community in some 
other culture, might change the picture 
considerably. Thus, in seeking principles of 
high generality which govern person-to-per- 
son diffusion over distance, it will be neces- 
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sary to make investigations with various 
sorts of messages in many situations. 

In summary, the pattern of the spatial 
diffusion of a leaflet-started message in four 
small communities has been explored. Two 
simple hypotheses were tested, and there 
was an indication that this pattern of diffu- 
sion might be describable by a waning 
curve, although the data were not sufficient- 
ly reliable for rigorous testing of this rela- 
tionship. Two “types” of diffusion were 
analyzed in two of the four communities: 
(1) physical diffusion (defined as the learn- 
ing of the message by picking up a leaflet) 
and (2) social diffusion (defined as the learn- 
ing of the message from a leaflet passed on 
by another person or by hearing it from an- 
other person). The patterns of spread of 
these two types of diffusion were explored, 
and there was an indication of a relative de- 
cline of physical diffusion with increasing 
distance, while the proportion of those learn- 
ing the message through a process of social 
diffusion seemed to increase over the avail- 
able distance. Hypotheses for further testing 
were suggested by these findings. 
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ABSTRACT 


Most studies of the teacher’s place in the community have used data from either the teachers themselves or 
a selected group bearing a special relationship to the teachers. This study reports an attempt to measure 
public attitudes toward educators by sampling the registered voters of a small community. The questions 
in the schedule were on a series of items related to status; the replies have been summarized and then ana- 
lyzed statistically according to sex, age, nativity, parentiood, religion, occupation, education, and income. 


Cook, Almack and Greenhoe, Counts, 
Coutu, Deeg and Paterson, Edmiston and 
Starr, North and Hatt, Waller! and others 
have done much to establish the place of the 
teacher and his work in the social and occu- 
pational hierarchy. Most of the writings, 
however, have been based on personal— 
though often brilliant in insight—observa- 
tion or on polls of one or another special 
interest group. Few claim to represent gen- 
eral public opinion. Where opinions on which 
the status of teachers was determined were 
those of a national cross-section, as in the 

` case of the North and Hatt study, the state- 
ments about educators and education were 
incidental to the placing of occupations in a 
hierarchy set up by popular evaluation. A 
typical study, that of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council’s Educational Dy- 
namics Committee of 1946-47, at Columbia 
Teachers College, summarized a series of 
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Students,” Social Forces, XIV (May, 1936), 522-29; 
Maethel E. Deeg and Donald G. Paterson, ‘(Changes 
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A Popular Evaluation,” in Logan Wilson and 
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interviews with high-school students, teach- 
ers, and parents in forty-seven communities. 
While this study concentrated on the status 
of educators and education, it was based on 
the opinions of a limited sample of the 
general public. 

The object of this study was to assess the 
status of educators and of education, largely 
at the secondary level, from the opinions of 
a representative sample of the people of a 
small American community. The data are 
from a survey of public opinion conducted 
by the author and a staff of interviewers 
during the spring and summer of 1948 in 
New London, Connecticut. The present 
paper will treat of the status of educators; 
the findings about education will be ana- 
lyzed in a subsequent paper. 


METHODS 


The universe for the survey was the 1947 
voters list of New London, comprising 
12,770 persons. Of a total population of 
30,456 (1940 Census), those twenty-one 
years old or over numbered 20,668. The 
sample was a random 5 per cent, 639 per- 
sons, who were interviewed in their homes 
or places of business by means of a lengthy 
schedule. 

The schedule contained a series of key 
questions relating to the status of educators 
—for example, the professional level of 
teachers. The summary statement of replies 
to each question is broken down and ana- 
lyzed with reference to sex, age group, 
nativity, parenthood, religion, occupation, 
education, and income.. By such analysis we 
discover what opinions on educators are 
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significantly related to the selected char- 
acteristics of New London’s voting popu- 
lation. 

To secure direct comparisons to be 
treated by the methods of the chi square and 
significance of difference, the age groups 
were reduced to five: 21-29, 30-39, 40-49, 
50-59, and 60 plus. Under “Nativity” two 
groups were set up, native-born and foreign- 
born. The religious category was split into 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. Six arbi- 
trary divisions were set up under “Occupa- 
tion”: professionals, proprietors, clerical 
workers, service workers (including protec- 
tive service), skilled laborers, and laborers. 
The Federal Security Agency’s Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles was used to classify 
the occupations of the interviewees. Under 
“Education” appear grammar school, some 
high school, high-school graduation, and 
some college. Finally, under “Income Lev- 
el,” three groups were set aside after scru- 
tiny of the returns: a low group, comprising 
incomes up to $2,499 per year; a middle 
group, ranging between $2,500 and $3,499; 
and a high group, with annual incomes of 
$3,500 and over. 

The differences or comparisons cited are 
statistically significant, and in all these 
instances, unless otherwise noted, P is at 
the 1 per cent level of confidence.” 

For convenience, the questions concern- 
ing the status of educators are divided into 
four generalized groups. The first is heter- 
ogeneous, pertaining to a variety of atti- 
tudes toward teachers. The second group is 
broadly related to the community activities 
of teachers; the third treats of their profes- 
sional status; and the fourth, of their finan- 
cial condition. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD TEACHERS 
A, THE FRIENDS OF TEACHERS 


The first question in this group was: “Are 
there any grade or high-school teachers 
among your particular group of friends?” 
The percentage distribution of the replies 
was as follows: Yes, 45.9 per cent; No, 53.5 
per cent; No answer, 0.6 per cent. 

Females showed a higher affirmative re- 
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sponse than did males—a result which might 
have been anticipated, since the great ma- 
jority of American public school teachers are 
female. Unlike sex, age was not found to be 
related to the replies. The third factor, na- 
tivity, showed a significant difference in the 
opinions of persons of native and of foreign 
birth. Parenthood and religion were not 
significantly related to friendship with 
teachers. Occupation, however, was related. 
Persons in the general category of clerks 
have friends who are teachers significantly 
more often than do those in the immedi- 
ately adjacent occupational categories. A 
test of the significance of the difference be- 
tween replies of clerks and those of pro- 
prietors and of service workers showed, at 
the 5 per cent level of confidence, that 
teachers are more likely to be friends of the 
clerks. The more advanced the individual’s 
education, the more likely he was to have 
teachers as friends. No significant relation- 
ship was found between income level and 
friendship with teachers. 

The next question was closely related to 
the first: “If there are no teachers among 
your friends, would you welcome any as 
members of your group?” Since this ques- 
tion applied properly only to those who re- 
plied negatively to the first, no correlations 
were run. Less than 1 per cent answered that 
they would not welcome teachers as mem- 
bers of their group. The replies of these few 
persons generally indicated a lack of com- 
mon bond with teachers: “No, we have 
nothing in common”; “No, they are prob- 
ably not my type.” 


B. MINORITY GROUP DISCRIMINATIONS 


The second subgroup of questions under 
the general heading “Varied Attitudes” con- 


2 The author is deeply indebted to Clyde Milton 
Hill and Maurice Rea Davie, of Yale Univesity, 
and to Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy and Mason 
Record, of Connecticut College, for their advice 
at the field stages of this project. The interview 
analysis, scoring, transfer to IBM cards, sorting, 
and calculating was completed by a small staff 
subsidized by the Stanford Committee on Supple- 
mentary Research Grants. The statistical computa- 
tions were the work of Richard J. Hill, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
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tained three items aimed at discovering the 
degree to which there was discrimination 
against teachers from minority groups. The 
first question read, “Should teachers coming 
from minority groups be employed (in the 
schools of New London)?” The replies were: 
Yes, 85.6 per cent; No, 12.4 per cent; No 
answer, 2.0 per cent. Males, significantly 
more than females, answered this question 
in the affirmative, as did Jews significantly 
more than Protestants and Catholics com- 
bined. A negative response was given sig- 
nificantly more often by the native-born 
than by the foreign-born (P = 0.02). 

The next two questions, concerning which 
minority representatives should not be hired 
and why, yielded no further correlations but 
served to isolate the direction of prejudice. 
Of the 12.4 per cent who thought that 
teachers coming from minority groups 
should sot be hired, nearly all specified 
Negroes. One or two persons in each in- 
stance voiced sentiments against Orientals, 
Italians, Catholics, Jews, and Communists. 
The objection to minority-group mem- 
bers—aside from the usual stereotyped 
statements of their “inferiority”—was prin- 
cipally rooted in an unwillingness to have 
their children taught by Negroes. 


C. THE SEX OF TEACHERS 


The next subgroup of questions con- 
cerned opinions on the sex of teachers. The 
first of two questions read, “Do you prefer 
men or women teachers at the high-school 
level?” The answers were distributed thus: 
Men teachers, 16.1 per cent; Women teach- 
ers, 2.2 per cent; No preference, 77.3 per 
cent; No answer, 4.4 per cent. Men replied 
in favor of men significantly more often than 
did women. The foreign-born were more 
pro-male than the native-born (P = 0.03), 
the€atholics than the Jews, and skilled 
laborers more than all other occupational 
groups. 

D. THE CONDUCT EXPECTED OF TEACHERS 


Most studies conclude that persons in 
education feel that the general public ex- 
pects an especially high standard of conduct 
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from teachers. A pair of questions in this 
survey checked on the item. The first ques- 
tion was phrased thus: “Should the stand- 
ards of conduct for teachers differ from those 
of other good citizens?” The replies were: 
Yes, 16.3 per cent; No, 83.3 per cent; No 
answer, 0.4 per cent. The older the inter- 
viewee, the more likely he was to feel that 
the standard of conduct of teachers should 
differ from that of other good citizens 
(P = 0.001). Foreign-born respondents held 
this opinion significantly more than did 
native-born respondents. 

The second question asked of those who 
thought teachers’’ standards of conduct 
should differ, the reasons for their belief. The 
replies were about evenly split between 
those who thought that teachers should 
teach good behavior by example and those 
who thought that they should be “more 
moral.” 


OPINIONS CONCERNING THE COMMUNITY 
ACTIVITIES OF TEACHERS 


The second of the major groups of ques- 
tions covered three topics; community ac- 
tivities, unionization, and political activi- 
ties. 


A. COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


The first question read, “Do the high- 
school teachers of New London join in the 
activities of the community, such as the 
League of Women Voters, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
church groups, Red Cross, athletic groups, 
and the like?” The distribution of the an- 
swers was: Yes, 61.2 per cent; No, 8.9 per 
cent; No answer, 29.9 per cent. 

The next query read, “In your opinion, 
should teachers join in community activi- 
ties?” This was answered thus: Yes, 92.0 
per cent; No, 2.2 per cent; No answer, 5.8 
per cent. 

Finally, the respondents were asked, “If 
you know any teachers personally, what 
specific organizations are they in?” The fact 
that several organizations were named in 
the first question may have had considerable 
effect; on the other hand, the named ac- 
tivities may have been an accurate reflec- 
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tion of the popular conception of the inter- 
ests of teachers. Of the total of 639 inter- 
viewees, 106, or 16.5 per cent, named some 
community activities in which they believed 
the teachers engaged. Those cited four or 
more times, with the percentages of times 
cited by the 106 interviewees are given in 
Table 1. The large “No answer” category on 


TABLE 1 
Per Cent 

Rotary aune esene aaae 26.4 
Red Cross... 0... cece cece eee 24.5 
Church activities. ................ 22.6 
League of Women Voters.......... 18.9 
Kiwanis® 0.00. cce cece eenceee ees 8.5 
SEV ieties areon Wk Oe ee Naa 7.5 
PKS rosa tocuat ia sie ne ANE 7.5 
Masonsysoc cee raaa ore cance 6.6 
SCOWSi sic siento ac oe ANSE Gee ees 5.7 
Zanta tee o aa A A a ea 5.7 
American Association of University 

Women... ..... cc cece eee eee 3.8 
Athletic activities or groups........ 3.8 
Community Chest................ 3.8 
USO 2c AEAEE E dace ee 3.8 


* The women's auxiliary was included. 


the first and second questions probably re- 
flects a fact demonstrated by the first ques- 
tion in the survey itself—namely, that a 
majority of the interviewees did not have 
friends who were teachers. Hence, for just 
over half the respondents replies were based 
on general observation only. No significant 
correlations were obtainable for these ques- 
tions. 


B. UNION ACTIVITIES 


The matter of the unionization of teach- 
ers is one which generated strong popular 
feelings during’ the depression of the 1930’s 
and again during the immediate postwar 
years. It is one, further, on which teachers 
themselves are sharply divided. Because of 
its recurrent importance, the item was taken 
up on this survey. The first of two questions 
dealing with it was, “Do you think that 
teachers are justified in unionizing?” Re- 
plies were distributed as follows: Yes, 68.9 
per cent; No, 26.4 per cent; No answer, 4.7 
per cent. 

. Males replied significantly more often in 
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the affirmative than did females (P = 0.05). 
Laboring groups, as one would expect, when 
their combined opinions were contrasted 
with those of the combined professional and 
proprietor groups, proved themselves more 
in support of unionization. The older re- 
spondents were less likely than the younger 
to support teacher unionization, and this 
“conservative” opinion was shared by child- 
less persons (P = 0.05), and by Protestants 
as opposed to Catholics. The greater the 
individual’s education, the less likely he was 
to feel that teachers have the right to union- 
ize. 
Respondents who commented extensively 
on the unionization of teachers were chiefly 
concerned with the possibility that the 
“right to organize” would mean association 
with the big labor unions. Apparently a 
teachers’ union for protection and adequate 
pay found support, but a union as a power- 
building organization did not. In the ideolo- 
gy of most unions, the strike is the logical 
ultimate step in the achievement of goals. 
That this should not apply in the case of 
teachers’ unions, however, seemed to be the 
opinion of most respondents. To the ques- 
tion “Do you think teachers are justified in 
striking?” the replies were as follows: Yes, 
32.9 per cent; No, 62.4 per cent; No answer, 
4.7 per cent. On this second question, males 
supported their original standing favoring 
unionization, and again laboring groups, as 
contrasted to the combined professionals 
and proprietors, were more convinced of the 
justice of strikes. Older respondents proved 
less likely than the younger to feel that the 
strike, like unionization itself, was justified 
(P = 0.001), and in the same way the up- 
per-income group, as compared with the 
combined lower-income groups, significantly 
opposed the use of the strike (P = 0.05). . 
Comments on this aspect of teachew'ac- 
tivities were numerous. Many interviewees 
felt that a strike was unwise and should be 
resorted to only in extreme cases. Most 
objectors to striking appeared to regard the 
strike as, in effect, against the students and, 
in addition, as actually impossible because 
of the official nature of the teachers’ posi- 
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tion. logically, a number of interviewees 
protested that teachers should be paid 
enough so that they would not have to 
strike. The most notable non sequitur was 
that of one respondent who said, “Well, it 
all depends on what the child has done.” 


C. POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


Like union membership, political activity 
among teachers has engendered warm de- 
bate. To the question “May teachers be 
active politically if they so desire?” replies 
were: Yes, 80.1 per cent; No, 17.8 per cent; 
No answer, 2.1 per cent. Females signifi- 
cantly more than males replied in the af- 
firmative, but no other correlation was 
found between opinions and the various 
socio-economic conditions. The comments, 
while: numerous, were confined almost en- 
tirely to qualifying the majority position 
with the stricture that the political activi- 
ties of the teachers should not cut down the 
time devoted to their work or their objec- 
tivity. 


OPINIONS CONCERNING THE PROFESSIONAL 
STATUS OF TEACHERS 


The third group of questions undertook 
to discover in several ways how the people 
of the community compared teachers with 
persons in other occupations. 


A. PROFESSIONALISM 


The first question read, “Do you con- 
sider high-school teaching to be one of 
the professions?” The affirmative replies 
reached near-unanimity: Yes, 96.7 per cent; 
No, 2.0 per cent; No answer, 1.3 per cent. 


B. JOB COMPARISONS 


The next three questions approached. the 
matter of status by means of comparisons. 
All questions were designed to be shown to, 
rather than asked of, the interviewee. They 
were: 

Which of these occupations is about on the 
same social level as high-school teaching? 


1. Factory worker 2. Pharmacist 3. Plumber 
4. Executive of large business 5. Policeman 
6. Waiter 7. Doctor 8. Shoe clerk 9. La- 
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borer 10. Proprietor of a small business 
11. Shop foreman 12. University professer 
(number). 


In the processing of the replies, the occupa- 
tions were grouped in virtually the same 
general categories as were the occupations 
of the interviewees themselves, the excep- 
tion being the lumping of all “labor” occu- 
pations under one heading. A great many of 
the respondents listed more than one job 
from the choices, but in such cases most of 
these clustered in one general category or 
another; the predominating category, there- 
fore, was selected as characterizing the re- 
sponse of the interviewee. So processed, the 
replies in Table 2 appear in terms of that 


TABLE 2 
Per Cent 
Choices predominantly in: 
Professional category............ 44.3 
Proprietor category............. 21.9 


Clerical category............--4 0 


Service category. ............... 3.6 
Labor category... s.on eenn 5.0 
` Disparate choices without pattern.. 5.6 


Choices predominantly in both pro- 
fessional and proprietor categories 9.9 


Nö answer, sturen aor TaD 9.7 
percentage of the interviewees who marked 
one or another general category of occupa- 
tions as being on the same level as high- 
school teaching. When the first five items 
in the table were analyzed, it was found that 
the older the respondent was, the more like- 
ly he was to compare teachers with profes- 
sionals (P = 0.05). Foreign-born persons 
significantly supported the stand that teach- 
ers are “professional” (P = 0.05), while 
native-born interviewees tended to select 
jobs from the list which were in the pro- 
prietor category (P = 0.02). More childless 
persons than those with children made up 
that small percentage of persons who held 
that jobs in the labor category were com- 
parable to teaching. Almost all who refused 
to comment explained that they held that 
all people and all occupations are on the 
same social level. 

Further enlightenment on the compara- 
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tive position of teaching was sought by ask- 
ing the interviewees, “In the matter of 
salary, where do you think the high-school 
teacher should stand on this list (about 
equal to what number)?” The replies, when 
processed in the same manner as were those 
for the preceding question, showed con- 
siderable variance. therefrom (Table 3). In 
the surprisingly large percentage of re- 
spondents who felt that teachers’ salaries 
should be comparable with those of persons 
in the labor category, males were signifi- 
cantly better represented than were females 
(P = 0.02). Reflecting their replies on the 


TABLE 3 
Per Cent 
Choices predominantly in: 

“Professional category............ 32.1 
Proprietor category............. 21.8 
Clerical category.............085 0.8 
Service category..............-. 7.5 
Labor category.............5 >... 11.3 

Disparate choices without pattern.. 4.7 


Choices predominantly in both pro- 
fessional and proprietor categories 3.3 


18.5 


preceding query, foreign-born persons were 
more convinced that the salaries of teachers 
should be comparable with those of persons 
in the professional category, while native- 
born interviewees felt that they should be 
comparable with the proprietor category 
(P = 0.05). When the replies were analyzed 
according to occupation and education, it 
was found that the higher the interviewee’s 
occupation fell on the census gradient or the 
more his years of schooling; the more likely 
he was to believe that teachers’ salaries 
should approximate those in both the pro- 
fessional and the proprietor categories, as 
contrasted with those prevailing in other 
categories (by occupation, P = 0.01; by 
education, P = 0.05). 

' Finally, a clarification of teacher status 
in terms of other occupations was sought in 
a question phrased thus: “In the matter of 
importance to the community where do you 
put high-school teachers on this list (about 
equal tc that of what number)?” Once 
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again, a marked shift of emphasis may be 
noted in the replies (Table 4). Females, sig- 
nificantly more than males, believed that 
teaching was comparable in importance to 
professional occupations, while in that small 
percentage of persons who compared the 
importance of teaching to that of jobs in the 
labor category, males predominated. Again, 
the native-born, more than the foreign-born, 
compared the importance of teaching with 
that of positions in the proprietor category. 
In the sizable percentage of interviewees 
who equated teaching to the service and 
labor categories, professionals and proprie- 
tors were significantly less represented than 
were persons in the laboring groups (P = 
0.02). The job most often selected by the 
latter for comparison was that of “police- 


TABLE 4 
Per Cent 
Choices predominantly in: 
Professional category. ........... 51.6 
Proprietor category............. 12.8 
Clerical category.............00. 0 
Service category................ 11.4 
Labor category.........-....00. 3.6 
Disparate choices without pattern.. 5.6 


Choices predominantly in both pro- 
fessional and proprietor categories 2.8 


No answel.... cece eee eee 12.2 


man.” Most of the comments attested to a 
widespread public belief in the importance 
of teachers—a number placing them above 
any other occupational group. 


THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF TEACHERS 


The fourth and last group of questions 
concerning educators was on their financial 
status. The questions were divided into two 
groups: the first was made up of four queries 
on salaries, and the second was a single 
question whereon the respondent waf’asked 
to comment generally. 


A. TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


It should be remembered that the field 
work for this report was completed in the 
early summer of 1948. The first question 
was, “What is your estimate of the average 
yearly salary of teachers in the high schools 
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of New London?” The replies were dis-_ 


tributed as in Table 5. The correlations be- 
tween responses to this question and various 
socio-economic factors proved particularly 
interesting. It was discovered, first, that the 
“higher” the occupational level of the re- 
spondent, the higher was his estimate of 
teachers’ salaries (P = 0.05). Next, it was 
found that the greater the individual’s edu- 


TABLE 5 
f Per Cent 
$1,799 and less............... 3.9 
1,800-1,999.. 0.0.0... 2... 3.0 
2,000-2,249............00.. 12.4 
2,250-2,399..... se ape hdc ett 2.8 
2 AOD iesales chao hawt ee 4.4 
2,401-2,749. 0.0.0.2. cee 17.4 
2,750-2,999. 0.0.0.2... 0 5.9 
3,000-3,249............0.8. 14.4 
3,250~-3 499... eee eee 1.6 
3,500 and up.........-..0.. 5.9 
No answer....... eee ee ee eee 28.3 


cation, the higher was his estimate of the 
teachers’ salaries, and, finally, that the 
higher the respondent’s income level, the 
higher was his estimate of these salaries 
(P = 0.001). 


The interviewees were next asked: “Do ` 


you feel that the teachers are, in general, 
underpaid, overpaid, or fairly well paid?” 
The replies fell as follows: Underpaid, 60.6 
per cent; Overpaid, 0.9 per cent; Fairly well 
paid, 32.4 per cent; No answer, 6.1 per cent. 
The first correlation which proved signifi- 
cant was that Jews, more than Catholics and 
Protestants, believed that the teachers were 
underpaid. Reflecting the results of the 
previous question, it was found that the 
greater the respondent’s education (P = 


0.05) and the higher his income (P = 0.02), 


_ the more likely he was to believe that the 
teachers were underpaid. 

The next question was: “What would you 
consider a good starting salary for a high- 
school teacher?” The replies, distributed on 
the same scale as the previous question, 
ranged as shown in Table 6. The single sig- 
nificant correlation paralleled one found on 
the previous questions: the higher the re- 
spondeni’s income, the higher his estimate 

-of the proper starting salary for teachers. 
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The final question in this group read, 
“What woulc you consider a good top 
salary to be paid, say, after fifteen years’ 
teaching?” The replies for this question 
quite naturally required a different scaling 
than did those for the pfeceding salary 
items. They were distributed as in Table 7. 
Once again, occupation, education, and in- 
come proved to be significant. The higher 
the interviewee was placed in the occupa- 


TABLE 6 
Per Cent 
$1,799 and less............... 3.8 
1,800-1,999....... 0.0.0... 4.5 
2,000-2,249...........0..... 13.9 
2,250-2,399. 0... eee 5.0 
AAR A I EREE tea $e s bos oe dk 6.7 
2,401-2,749. 0... 0... 19.6 
2,750-2,999, nannaa 3.4 
3,000-3,249, nannan 16.3 
3,250-3,499... 0.6 
3,500 and up... noeneen 9.7 
No answer............000000. 16.5 
TABLE 7 
Per Cent 
$3,499 and less............... 22.2 
3,500-3,999... 2... eae 15.0 
A OOD iiss orate Bo T 11.4 
4,001-4,499, 0.0... . ee, 2.5 
4,500-4,999, eee 8.5 
5,000-5, 499... ..........00. 12.4 
5,500 and up............... 6.6 
No answer..........000c cease 21.4 


tional continuum, the greater his education, 
and the higher his income (P = 0.05), the 
higher was the top salary which he believed 
suitable for teachers. 


B. GENERAL STATEMENTS 


In order to elicit the respondents’ general 
opinions concerning teachers and their 
status, an open question was included: 
“How do you account for the present diff- 
culties of primary and high-school teachers 
in the United States?” 

The replies were first grouped by the pre- 
dominant reason (Table 8). Whether or not 
the interviewees reached in this survey had 
an accurate appreciation of the historical 
background of teaching in this country, they 
evidenced a fair knowledge of prevailing 
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conditions. The following comments are 
necessarily selected, and hence unrepresent- 
ative from a statistical standpoint; they 
demonstrate, however, the more perceptive 
range of opinion tapped by the survey. 

“About 350,000 teachers,” said one inter- 
viewee, ‘‘have left the profession since 1941. 
Financielly they are at a low level, and they 
have low prestige. The competition with 
other more lucrative positions and those 
with more prestige pull people away from 
teaching. There is a poor attitude in the 
community toward a teacher. Many girls 
take it up as a stop-gap until they get mar- 
ried.” Said another: “The teachers are un- 
derpaid; possibly it is because they are not 
regarded with as much consideration as 
they should be in the community, whether 
personally or politically.” A third said: 
“The community looks upon teachers as 
outsiders and won’t give them a chance to 
become active in the community. It regards 
them as a class apart.” Others stated: 
“Youngsters have lost respect for their 
teachers within the last few decades, since 
much of the discipline has been taken out of 
the schools and out of the hands of the 
teachers”; “The world is upside down”; 
“Heartaches go along with teaching; the 
teachers can get better jobs.” One respond- 
ent was particularly explicit: “I attribute 
their difficulties to three things: first, the 
unwillingness of the average person to pay 
for the cost of good education; second, the 
lack of public recognition of the importance 
of education; and, third, control of educa- 
tion by political groups.” Another re- 
marked: “Teachers are underpaid because 
they haven’t given enough effort to fighting 
for themselves, for adequate compensa- 
tion.” Others said: “Teachers are afraid to 
take part in controversies; they are at the 
mercy of school boards”; “This is a time of 
lowered morale—a lag between material and 
spiritual achievements.” 


SUMMARIES BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC FACTORS 


It remains to reassemble the material ac- 
cording to the characteristics of the people 
holding the opinions. This section of the 


renort summarizes oninions of teacher status 
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in eight categories. Statistically significant 
correlations were found in all categories. 


TABLE 8 
Per Cent 


Teachers are underpaid............ 51.2 


General economic conditions in the 


country are accountable......... 5.5 
The public is uninterested.in educa- 

tóirse ao ete iah eaa Eaa 2.5 
Teachers lack prestige............. 2.3 
Administrative policies in education 

are faulty osc ct.6 siisedee tenes. 1.9 
There are too few teachers......... 1.4 
No answer... 2... ccc eee ee cee 35.2 


A. SEX 


Males interviewed in this study differed 
from females, in that they were more likely 


1. To favor the employment of teachers from 
minority groups 

2. To favor the hiring of men teachers 

3. To feel that teachers are justified in union- 
izing and in striking 

4. To be among those who felt that the teachers _ 
were comparable to persons in the occupa- 
tional category of laborer, with reference to 
the pay they should receive and their im- 
portance to the community 


The males differed from the females, in that 

they were less likely 

5. To have teachers as friends 

6. To feel that teachers should be free to be 
active politically 

7. To compare teachers to professionals as to 
their importance to the community 


B. AGE GROUP 
The older the respondents, the more 
likely they were 


1. To feel that the standards of conduct for 
teachers should differ from those of other 
good citizens Š 

2. To compare teachers to professioñals in 
social level i 


and the less likely they were 
3. To feel that teachers are justified in unioniz- 
ing and in striking 
C. NATIVITY 


The native-born differed from the foreign- 
horn in that thev were more likelv 
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. To have teachers as friends 

2. To oppose the hiring of teachers from 
minority groups 

3. To believe that teachers were comparable to 

proprietors in social level, salary, and im- 

portance to the community 


fou 


The-foreign-born were more likely 


4. To believe that the standards of conduct for 
teachers should differ X 

5. To prefer men to women for teaching posi- 
tions 

6. To feel that teachers were comparable to 
professionals with reference to social level 
and salary 


D. POSSESSION OF CHILDREN 


Childless interviewees differed from those 
who had children, in that they were more 
likely 
1. To feel that teachers are not justified in 

unionizing 
2. To be among the few who felt that teachers 

were comparable to laborers in social level 


E. RELIGION 
Protestant interviewees differed from 
Catholic interviewees, in that they were 
more likely 
1. To feel that teachers are not justifed in 
unionizing 
2. To believe that teachers should be com- 
parable to professionals with reference to 
salaries 


Catholics differed from Jews, in that they 
were more likely 

3. To prefer men as teachers 

Jews differed from Protestants, in that they 
were more likely 


4. To believe that teachers should be com- 
parable to proprietors with reference to 


salaries 
Jews differed from Protestants and Cath- 
olics, in that they were more likely 


5. To believe that teachers from minority 
groups should be employed 
6. To believe that teachers were underpaid 
F. OCCUPATION 


It was discovered that the higher the 
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place of the respondent in the occupational 
hierarchy, 


1. The higher was likely to be his estimate of 
the teachers’ current salaries and of suitable 
top salaries to be paid after fifteen years of 
experience 

2. The more likely he was to believe that teach- 
ers’ salaries should be comparable to those of 
both professionals and proprietors 

Respondents in the two laboring groups 

differed from those in the professional and 

proprietor groups, in that they were more 
likely 

3. To feel that teachers are justified in union- 
izing and in striking 

4. To feel that teachers were comparable to 
laborers and service workers with reference 
to their importance to the community 


G. EDUCATION 


The greater the education of the inter- 

viewee, the more likely he was 

1. To have friends who were teachers 

2. To believe that teachers’ salaries should be 
comparable to those of both professionals 
and proprietors 

3. To believe that the teachers were underpaid 


The greater the education of the inter- 
viewee, 
4. The higher was his estimate of the teach- 


ers’ current salaries, and also of suitable top 
salaries 


and the less likely he was to 
5. Feel that teachers are justified in unioniz- 
ing - 
H. INCOME LEVEL 
The higher the income level of the inter- 
viewee, f 
1. The higher was likely to be his estimate of 
the current salaries, of a good starting sal- 
ary, and also of a suitable top salary for the 
teachers 
2. The more likely he was to feel that the 
teachers were underpaid 


The upper-income group, as contrasted to 

the two lower-income groups, was 

3. More likely to feel that teachers are not 
justified in striking 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Bates College.—Peter P. Jonitis has been ` 


appointed assistant professor of sociology. 
For the past year he was a postdoctoral 
guest scholar at the Russian Research Cen- 
ter, Harvard University. As a member of the 
Project on the Social System of the Soviet 
Union, his research was concerned with the 
demographic characteristics and the ideo- 
logical content of political organizations of 
recent Soviet émigrés. During the summer, 
Peter and Elizabeth Jonitis will direct the 
Intern-in-Industry Project in Chicago, 
which is sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee. 


Brown University—The department of 
sociology has inaugurated a doctoral pro- 
gram in the areas of population, ecology, 
and regional development. Fellowships for 
doctoral candidates in these areas will be 
available each year. R. Glenn Kumekawa, 
formerly a graduate assistant in the depart- 
ment, has been appointed a university fel- 
low for 1953-54. 

Kurt B. Mayer has published Economic 
Development and Population Growth in Rhode 
Island a3 the first of a series of studies of ur- 
ban incustrial populations projected by 
members of the department. The study is 
No. 28 of the series “Brown University 
Papers.” 

Charles M. Grigg, assistant professor, 
was in charge of the Statistics Laboratory at 
the University of North Carolina during the 
summer term. 

Vincent H. Whitney has served in recent 
months as chairman of the Providence Area 
Price Stabilization Board, as a member of 
the Governor’s Commission To Study the 
Confidentiality of Public Assistance Rolls, 
and as a public member of the Rhode Island 
Minimum Wage Board for the Restaurant 
and Hotel Restaurant Occupations. 

Kurt B. Mayer has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor, and Vincent H. Whitney 
to full professor. 


University of California at Los Angeles.— 
Leonard Broom, chairman of the depart- 
ment of anthropology and sociology, attend- 
ed a Social Science Research Council Inter- 
disciplinary Symposium on Acculturation at 
Stanford University during July and 
August. He will be on leave for the academic 
year, 1953-54, under a faculty fellowship 
from the Ford Foundation Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. He will spend the 
fall semester studying the racial situation in 
the deep South, and the spring semester in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Ralph Beals has been participating in the 
cross-cultural education project of the Social 
Science Research Council. Under his direc- 
tion, Mexican students at U.C.L.A. have 
been undergoing extensive interviewing con- 
cerning their adjustments to American 
school life. 

Svend Riemer has recently completed a 
manuscript on general sociology. He has 
been appointed to the advisory council of 
the Southern California Council on Family 
Relations and continues his research on the 
urban environment. 

W. S. Robinson returns from sabbatical 
leave spent in preparation of a treatise on 
the logic of the social science method. He 
has been elected vice-president of the south- 
ern division of the Pacific Sociological Socie- 
ty for 1953-54. 

Walter Goldschmidt is the recipient of a 
Fulbright Award and will spend 1953-54 in 
Uganda. He has also received a Social Sci- 
ence Research Council grant-in-aid. 

Ralph Turner has received a Social Sci- 
ence Research Council Faculty Regearch 
Fellowship to run from September, 1953, 
until September, 1956. The award was 
granted on the basis of his continuing re- 
search on the personal values of upward- 
mobile individuals. 

Donald Cressey, whose monograph, Other 
Peoples’ Money, has just appeared, has been 
engaged in research at the Chino State Pris- 


arn 
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on during 1952-53. He is attempting to de- 
velop a formula for the prediction of escapes 
and is examining the relationship between 
prisoners’ conceptions of crime causation 
and their participation in the institutional 
program of the prison. 

Ruth Riemer attended the Social Science 

Researck Council seminar in advanced 
mathematical training during the summer of 
1953. She will be on leave during the year 
1953-54 for travel and advanced study in 
Europe. 
_keTwo new members have been added to 
the permanent faculty. Melville Dalton, 
formerly at Washington University, will be 
assistant professor of sociology, specializing 
in industrial relations and sociological theo- 
ry. He will spend his summers working with 
the Institute of Industrial Relations at 
U.C.L.A. Richard Morris, formerly at 
Northwestern University, will be assistant 
professor of sociology, specializing in social 
theory, and will continue the work on 
stratification begun in collaboration with 
thé late Paul Hatt. 

Burton Clark, who received the Ph.D. de- 
gree from U.C.L.A. during the summer of 
1953 and was formerly a Social Science Re- 
search Training Fellow, will be instructor in 
sociology at Stanford University. 

John Itsuro Kitsuse, graduate student, is 
the recipient of a Haynes Foundation fellow- 
ship for the year 1953-54. 

The following persons are teaching as- 
sistants in sociology for 1953-54: Herbert 
Aarons, Jr., Helen Beem, Mary Cross, 
Gloria Fingerhut, Sheldon Messinger, Chan- 
ning Murray, and Paul Rowan. 


University of Chicago.—Everett C. 
Hughes, chairman of the department, re- 
turs with his family in October from the 
University of Frankfurt, where he has been 
lecturing during the spring and summer 
terms. Professor Hughes attended, and con- 
tributed a paper to, the World Congress 
of the International Sociological Associa- 
tion in Liége. 

Eugene Litwak, assistant director of the 
Family Study Center, spent the spring 
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semester at the Institut fiir Sozialforschung 
at the Goethe Universitit in Frankfurt, in 
collaboration with Max Rheinstein, of the 
law school, preparing for a comparative 
study of the effects of changes in divorce law 
upon family stability. 

_: Professor Emeritus Ernest Burgess is col- 
laborating with the Industrial Relaticns 
Center in a series of studies on the effects of 
retirement. 

Leo Goodman, assistant professor of so- 
ciology, receives permanent tenure as of 
September. He will spend the coming year 
in Cambridge, England, having been grant- 
ed an honorary research and training fellow- 
ship by the Social Science Research Council, 
as well as a Fulbright award. 

Peter Blau, formerly of Cornell Universi- 
ty, joins the faculty this fall as assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology. 

John Strodtbeck, of Yale University, 
joins the faculty of the law school as associ- 
ate professor of sociology. 

The National Opinion Research Center 
has moved its offices to 5711 South Wood- 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. a 


Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons —Awards under the Fulbright Act 
for 1954-55 are offered for university lectur- 
ing and advanced research in Austria, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Denmark, Egypt, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Greece, Iraq, Ita_y, 
Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
Sweden, United Kingdom and Colonial De- 
pendencies. Applications for university lec- 
turing and advanced research must be post- 
marked no later than October 15, 1953. 

Graduate students desiring to enrol for 
courses abroad or to pursue a directed pro- 
gram of studies at predoctoral level should 
apply to their local Fulbright adviser, or 
directly to the Institute of International 
Education, 1 East Sixty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 


Drew University —David R. Mace, pro- 
fessor of human relations, has been invited 
by the director of social affairs of the South 
African government to visit the Union of 
South Africa in the spring of 1954. He will 
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help build up the marriage guidance services 
throughout the Union and will lecture at the 
universities of Capetown, Stellenbosch, and 
Witwatersrand. 

Miltor. Gordon has resigned as assistant 
professor of sociology and head of under- 
graduate work in sociology to accept the 
post of assistant professor of sociology at 
Haverford College. He is engaged in re- 
search in the fields of social stratification 
and ethnic group relations. 

Purnell Benson, formerly instructor in 
sociology at Temple University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology 
and will be in charge of the undergraduate 
sociology program. He took his Ph.D. at the 
University of Chicago. 


Educational Testing Service.—The Educa- 
tional Testing Service is offering for 1954-55 
its seventh series of research fellowships in 
psychometrics leading to the Ph.D. degree at 
Princeton University. Open to men accept- 
able to the graduate school of the university, 
the two fellowships carry each a stipend of 
$2,500 a year and are normally renewable. 

Fellows will be engaged in part-time re- 
search in the general area of psychological 
measurement at the offices of the Education- 
al Testing Service and will, in addition, 
carry a normal program of studies in the 
graduate school. Competence in mathe- 
matics and psychology is a prerequisite. The 
closing date for applications is January 15, 
1954. Information and application blanks 
will be available about November 1 and may 
be obtained from the Director of Psycho- 
metric Fellowship Program, Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 


University of Florida—The Journal 
learns with regret of the death of Lucius 
Moody Bristol, professor emeritus of sociol- 
ogy, on May 9, at the age of eighty-one. 

Professor Bristol was born in Castle 
Creek, New York. He received a Bachelor’s 
degree from the University of North Caro- 
lina, and the degree of Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology from the School of Theology at 
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Boston University, after which he was or- 
dained a minister in the Methodist church 
and served for ten years. 

He then attended Harvard University, 
where he took his Ph.D. in Social Ethics, 
and subsequently taught at Tufts College, 
Brown University, and the University of 
West Virginia. He came, in 1920, to the 
University of Florida, where he served as 
head of the department of sociology, until 
his retirement in 1945. 

Professor Bristol was an active partici- 
pant in the affairs of the Southern Sociologi- 
cal Society. He helped greatly to stimulate 
public interest in and action for social legis- 
lation first in West Virginia and then in 
Florida, and was known throughout the 
latter state for his efforts on behalf of many 
social welfare movements and organizations. 

T. Lynn Smith, who has spent several 
years in Brazil on assignment by the United 
States Department of State as visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Brazil and ad- 
viser on agrarian reform, received in June 
from the government of Brazil the Order of 
the Southern Cross. He is author of Brazil: 
People and Institutions and co-author of 
Brazil: Portrait of Half a Continent. 

Shaw Earl Grigsby, formerly director of 
the Darmstadt Community Survey, Darm- 
stadt, Germany, 1949-52, was visiting asso- 
ciate professor of sociology for the second 
semester, 1952-53. The findings of the study 
have been published in German in ten 
monographs. 

John M. Maclachlan has been on leave 
for a year, serving as chief of staff of the 
Medical Center Study of the university. 
The staff has made several extensive studies, 
including sociological surveys, in prepara- 
tion for the establishment of a medical 
school and health center. These reports’ will 
be published in five volumes by the Univer- 
sity of Florida Press. 

Clyde Vedder coedited with Samuel 
Koenig, of Brooklyn College, and Robert 
Clark, of Pennsylvania State College, Crim- 
inology: A Book of Readings. Vedder has 
been an active participant in the meetings of 
the Warden’s Association of the United 
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States and of the Southern States Prison 
Association. 

A marriage and family clinic was estab- 
lished at the university under a co-operative 
arrangement between the Florida Center of 
Clinical Services and the department of 
sociology. Winston Ehrmann, marriage 
counselor for the university since 1939, 
heads tke clinic, with Bruce Thomason as 
associate. Ehrmann has been acting head of 
the department of sociology for the past 
year. He was elected chairman of the re- 
search section of the National Council on 
Family Relations for 1953. 


Howard University.—E. Franklin Frazier, 
who has served as chief of the Division of 
Applied Social Sciences of the Department 
of Social Sciences of UNESCO since 1951, 
gave the Special University Lectures in So- 
ciology on May 4, 7, and 8 at the London 
School of Economics. He also lectured on so- 
ciology under the Munro Lectureship Foun- 
dation at the University of Edinburgh on 
May 12, and gave the Frazer Lecture in so- 
cial anthropology at the University of Liver- 
pool on June 26. He returns to his position 
at the university in September. 


Mississippi State College for Women.— 
Margaret M. Wood, professor of social 
studies, has been awarded a Fulbright fel- 
lowship to lecture in sociology at the Philip- 
pine Women’s University in Manila. 


New York Unwersity—Dr. Benjamin H. 
Lyndon has been appointed professor of so- 
cial service and educational director of the 
new social work training program at New 
York University’s Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration and Social Service. 

Dr. Lyndon has been associate professor 
of social work at Wayne University for the 
last seven years. He was also acting dean of 
that institution from 1949 to 1950. He has 
done research in public welfare administra- 
tion and is a specialist in the field of child de- 
velopment and parent education. 


University of North Carolina —Howard 
W. Odum was the recipient in March of the 
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O. Max Gardner Award which goes to “the 
member of the faculty of the Consolidated 
University of North Carolina who in the 
current scholastic year has made the great- 
est contribution to the welfare of the human 
race.” 

Guy B. Johnson was elected president of 
the Southern Sociological Society for 1953- 
54 at the sixteenth annual meeting held in 
Chattanooga in March. 

On leave for teaching or research during 
the summer oi 1953 were: Harold D. Meyer, 
at the University of Colorado; Rupert B. 
Vance, at Columbia University; John P. 
Gillin, at the University of Wisconsin; 
Nicholas J. Demerath, at Harvard Univer- 
sity; and E. William Noland, on special re- 
search at the Maxwell Air Base, Alabama. 

Visiting professors at Chapel Hill for the 
summer of 1953 were: Joseph K. Balogh, 
from Bowling Green State University; 
James E. Fleming, from Kent State Univer- 
sity; Charles M. Grigg, from Brown Uni- 
versity; and Albert E. Lovejoy, from 
Lynchburg College. 

Reuben Hill taught in the Workshop of 
Family Life Education at the University of 
Minnesota in the early summer of 1953. On 
leave to the University of Puerto Rico for 
the year 1953-54, Professor Hill is directing, 
at the Social Science Research Center, the 
second phase of research in family dynamics 
and human iertility, continuing the work 

tarted in 1951. 

Gerald R. Leslie, of Purdue University, is 
visiting assistant professor, replacing Hill 
for the year 1953-54. 

Gordon W. Blackwell spent part of the 
summer on a study of communities in disas- 
ter for the National Research Council. 

Joffre L. Coe has returned from a year’s 
study at the University of Michigan to re- 
sume the direction of the Laboratory of 
Archaeology and Anthropology. 

Graduate students in sociology who have 
recently received teaching appointments 


are: James W. Green to North Carolina 


State College (Raleigh) for work in rural 
sociology; John T. Greene to Boston Uni- 
versity as specialist in marriage and the 
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family; James J. Maslowski to the College of 
William and Mary for demography ‘and 
statistics; F. Joel Moss to the University of 
West Virginia in the Division of Home Eco- 
nomics as family life specialist; O. Norman 
Simpkins to Bowling Green State University 
in general sociology; Ram Singh to Hislop 
College of Nagpur University, Nagpur, 
M.P., India, to organize a department of 
sociology and anthropology; Kenneth C. 
Wagner to Georgia Institute of Technology 
for industrial sociology. 


Ohio State University—The name of the 
department of sociology at the Ohio State 
University has been changed to the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology. This 
is in recognition of the increasing role played 
by the anthropological offerings and re- 
search. 

At the May meeting of the Central States 
Anthropological Society held at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, John W. Bennett was elected 
secretary, and Erika Bourguignon, treasur- 
er. Dr. Bennett chaired one of the sessions 
and participated in a symposium. 

Dr. Bennett has been conducting inten- 
sive case studies of Japanese students as one 
of four projects in the Social Science Re- 
search Council’s “Cross-cultural Education 
Research” program. A staff of eight persons, 
including sociologists, anthropologists, and 
psychologists, were assembled for the proj- 
ect. A full-time researcher, Herbert Passin, 
has been in Japan all year, studying stu- 
dents already returned from the States. He 
will spend the summer at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, working on an integrated report. 

Merton D. Oyler delivered a series of lec- 
tures for the Moore Institute of Human Re- 
lations, March 25-27, at Southeast Missouri 
State College. Subjects of his lectures were 
“The Family as a Persistent Institution,” 
“The Clinical Approach to Family Solidari- 
ty,” and “The Family Cycle and the ‘Rites 
of Passage.’ ” Dr. Oyler was the fifth lec- 

. turer in the annual series sponsored by the 
Moore Institute of Human Relations. 

Professor C. T. Jonassen has been ap- 

pointed director and chief investigator of a 
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project to study urban decentralization in 
two cities of the United States. The project, 
sponsored by the National Research Coun- 
cil, is an extension of the study conducted by 
Jonassen in Columbus in 1952. 


Ohio Valley -Sociological Society.—The 
fifteenth annual meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Sociological Society took place at Ohio 
State University on April 24 and 25. Section 
meetings were held on “Theoretical De- 
signs in Interdisciplinary Research” (joint 
session with the Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology); “Research Methods”; “Social Psy- 
chology”; “Race and Ethnic Relations”; 
‘Industrial Sociology”; “The Family”; and . 
contributed papers. The program included 
the presidential address by Raymond F. 
Sletto and an address by Samuel A. Stouffer, 
president of the American Sociological Soci- 
ety. Officers for 1953-54 are: Harold T. 
Christensen, Purdue University, president; 
Leonard C. Kercher, Western Michigan 
College, vice-president; Harold A. Gibbard, 
West Virginia University, secretary-treas- 
urer; and C. T. Jonassen, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, editor. 


The Pacific Sociological Soctety.—The 
Pacific Sociological Society held separate 
meetings of the Northern, Central, and 
Southern divisions during the month of 
April. The Southern Division met at Whit- 
tier College on April 4. Research papers were 
read and discussed, and Charles B. Spaul- 
ding, vice-president of Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, gave a luncheon address. 

The Central Division met at the College 
of the Pacific on April 10. Robert A. Nisbet, 
formerly of the Berkeley campus and now at 
the Riverside campus of the University of 
California, was in charge of the meetinge A 
luncheon address was given by Herbert 
Blumer, chairman of the department of so- 
ciology at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

The Northern Division met at Gearhart, 
Oregon, on April 23 and 24. Herman Mann- 
heim, visiting professor from England, was 
among those presenting papers. 
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In addition to its divisional meetings, the 
Pacific Sociological Society co-operated with 
the American Sociological Society in connec- 
tion with its annual meeting at Berkeley, 
August 30-September 2. 

Officers of the Pacific Sociological Society 
for the year 1953-54 are the following: presi- 
dent: Robert E. L. Faris, University of 
Washington; vice-president, Southern: Wil- 
liam S. Robinson (U.C.L.A.), Central: 
Harold E. Jones, University of California, 
Berkeley; Northern: Clarence Schrag, Uni- 
versity of Washington; secretary-treasurer: 
Ralph H. Turner, U.C.L.A.; representative 
to the Council of the American Sociological 
Society: Leonard Broom, U.C.L.A.; Ad- 
visory Council: Ray E. Baber, Pomona 
College, Joel V. Berreman, University of 
Oregon, Stuart C. Dodd, University of 
Washington, Harold S. Jacoby, College of 
the Pacific, Harvey J. Locke, University of 
Southern California, and George A. Liund- 
berg, University of Washington. 


University of Pennsylvania.—William M. 
Kephart and Richard D. Lambert have been 
appointed assistant professors; Everett Lee, 
research assistant professor; and Sidney 
Goldstein and Earle Reeves, instructors. 

Lambert has been appointed assistant 
editor of the Annals of the American Acade- 
my of Political and Social Science. 

Lee has prepared a report in three vol- 
umes on Net Intercensal Migration, 1870- 
1940. It is the first of a series of “Studies of 
Population Redistribution and Economic 
Growth,” directed by Simon Kuznets and 
Dorothy S. Thomas under a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant. 

Arthur K. Davis has been appointed 
visiting professor for the academic year 
1953-54, to fill the place of W. Rex Craw- 
ford, who will spend the year in Europe as 
director of the European Seminar in Ameri- 
can Studies, Salzburg. 

Albert H. Hobbs’s Social Problems and 
Sctentism and James H. S. Bossard’s Parent 
and Child have recently been published. 

Dr. Thorsten Sellin was official United 
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States observer at a conference of Latin- 
American nations convened last April in 
Rio de Janeiro by the United Nations to 
discuss penological questions. In June he 
was chairman of a United Nations interna- 
tional ad hoc committee to discuss a re- 
search program in the field of crime preven- 
tion and treatment of offenders and to plan 
the international prison congress of 1956. 


Society for the Study of Social Problems.— 
Professor Richard A. Schermerhorn, West- 
ern Reserve University, as chairman of the 
elections committee, announces the follow- 
ing as officers of the society for 1953-54, to 
take office September 2, following the so- 
ciety’s convention in Berkeley, California: 
Alfred McClung Lee, Brooklyn College, 
president; Herbert Blumer, University of 
California at Berkeley, president-elect; Jes- 
sie Bernard, Pennsylvania State College, 
vice-president; Byron Lester Fox, Syracuse 
University, secretary; and Richard A. 
Schermerhorn, treasurer. 

The other elected members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are: Ray H. Abrams, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Ernest W. Burgess, 
University of Chicago; Mabel A. Elliott, 
Pennsylvania College for Women; Stuart A. 
Queen, Washington University, St. Louis; 
Tra De A. Reid, Haverford College; George 
Simpson, Breoklyn College; Paul A. Walter, 
Jr., University of New Mexico; and Florian 
Znaniecki, University of Illinois. 

Elected to the Editorial and Publications 
Committee, directors of the society’s publi- 
cation program, including its quarterly, 
Social Problems, are: Hornell Hart, Duke 
University; Samuel Koenig, Brooklyn Col- 
lege; Elizabeth Briant Lee, Connecticut 
College for Women; Lowry Nelson, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; and Arnold M. Rose, 
University of Minnesota. 

Elected to the Committee on Standards 
and Freedom of Research, Publication, and 
Teaching, are: Reinhard Bendix, University 
of California at Berkeley; John F. Cuber, 
Ohio State University; Jobn L. Gillin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Ruby Jo Reeves Ken- 
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nedy, Connecticut College for Women; and 
William H. Sewell, University of Wisconsin. 


University of Toronto-—The University of 
Toronto announces two memorial awards, 
established in memory of the late Harry M. 
Cassidy, director of the School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, 1945-51, to 
provide opportunities for research in social 
welfare and the practice of social work. 

The Cassidy Research Professorship, to 
be awarded for the first time in 1953 or 1954, 
is open to men and women throughout the 
world and has a value equivalent to the 
salary of an associate or full professor, rang- 
ing from $6,100 to $8,200, with a possible 
upward adjustment for a professorship held 
on a twelve-month basis. Tenure is normally 
for one year, with possible extension for the 
completion of a project. Provision will be 
made for appropriate research assistance, 
secretarial and office service, and necessary 
material and travel expenses. 

The Cassidy Memorial Senior Fellow- 
ships, also open to men and women, have a 
value equivalent to that of lecturer, ranging 
from $3,100 to $4,600, with possible upward 
adjustment for fellowships held on a twelve- 
month basis. One or more fellowships will be 
awarded for the academic years 1953-54 and 
1954-55. Provision will be made for appro- 
priate office assistance and travel expenses. 

Further particulars concerning terms of 
appointments and qualifications may be ob- 
tained from the director, School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada. Applications must be in the hands 
of the director not later than September 15, 
1953. = 


Washington University—James B. Wat- 
son has received a Ford fellowship grant for 
two years of research in New Guinea. 

Jules Henry will be visiting associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago in 1953- 
54. 

Paul Campisi spent the year 1952-53 in 
Italy on a Fulbright award. He is making a 
comparative study of an isolated rural vil- 
lage and a small industrial city. 
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New additions to the faculty are: Shu- 
Ching Lee, who comes from the University 
of Oregon and will offer courses on the Far 
East; Ralph Patrick, Jr., formerly at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, who will 
teach in the fields of social stratification and 
social theory; and Nicholas Babchuck, spe- 
cialist in human relations in industry. 


Yale University —Theodore Anderson, of 
the University of Wisconsin, joins the staff 
this fall. John Sirjamaki has accepted an as- 
sociate professorship at the University of 
Minnesota, and John Strodtbeck will be 
associate professor of sociology in the law 
school of the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Bernard C. Rosen, who has been re- 
search assistant in the Development of 
Talent Project under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Strodtbeck, joins the staff at the 
University of Connecticut in September. 

Ray H. Abrams, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been research associate 
on the project “Survey and Assessment of 
Areas and Methods of Research in Nurs- 
ing,” under the direction of Leo W. Sim- 
mons. Carolyn Zeleny has been assisting Dr. 
Simmons in preparing for publication the re- 
sults of his research on the application of so- 
cial science to medicine at Cornell Medical 
Center under the sponsorship of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

The following have been visiting research 
fellows during the academic year: Palayam 
M. Balasundaram, Herman D. Bloch, and 
Helmut Schoeck. 

Robert Straus, research associate at the 
Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, has accepted 
an assistant professorship at the State Uni- 
versity of New York, College of Medicine, 
at Syracuse. Charles R. Snyder joins the 
staff at the Center as research assistant. 

The following candidates for the doctoral 
degree have accepted appointments as of 
this fall: Russell Langworthy at Carleton 
College, Richard J. Coughlin at Yale Uni- 
versity in the Southeast Asia Studies pro- 
gram, and Raymond Forer at the University 
of Connecticut. 


. 
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ERRATUM 


J. O. Hertzler, reviewing Helmut Schoeck’s 
Soziologie: Geschichte ihrer Probleme in the May 
issue, referred parenthetically to the author’s 
discussion (p. 8) of classifications of sociological 
theories in Barnes (ed.), History and Prospects 
of the Social Sciences, stating that “the author 
erroneously ascribes the organization of this 
work to Hankins.” On page 9, however, the 
author specifically indicates that he was re- 
ferring to Hankins’ chapter (vi) on “Sociology” 
- in Barnes’s work. i 


Language and Literature in Society: A 
Sociclogical Essay on Theory and Method 
in the Interpretation of Linguistic Symbols, 
with a Bibliographical Guide to the So- 
ciology of Literature. By Hucg DALZIEL 
Duncan, Chicago: University of, Chicago 
Press, 1953. Pp. xv-+262. $5.00. 


Duncan’s essay represents, in a number of 
respects, a departure from traditional sociolog- 


ical studies. At the same time, however, his- 


work involves a return to one of the classical 
orientations which has figured in the develop- 
ment of American sociology in particular. His 
topic, language, and literature certainly con- 
stitute an area foreign to the interests of 
most practicing sociologists. And his approach, 
which can best be described in the author’s 
own terms as “humanistic,” as well as his 
style and method, reminiscent of Cooley, on 
the one hand, and Simmel, on the other, recall 
the sociology of an earlier day. Despite the 
rather narrow implications of the title and 
the fact that the work is an essay rather than 
an empirical analysis, Duncan, in this review- 
er’s opinion, has written a book with highly 
significant implications for more general prob- 
legs in sociological theory and method. , 
The broader relevance of this intriguing 
and suggestive volume stems from the author’s 
concern for reintroducing into the sociolog- 
ical consciousness (beyond the textbook 
level), some of the earlier formulations of 
Dewey, Cooley, and especially George Her- 
bert Mead. In addition, Duncan establishes 
in an explicit fashion the relevance of Ken- 
neth Burke’s stimulating insights, hints, and 


general orientation for the analysis of social 
action. The central thesis is best summed up 
in the following citation from the final chap- 
ter of Mr. Duncan’s book: 


If we assume that society arises in and exists 
through communication, the study of communi- 
cation becomes the study of human relations. 
What we can express, where, when, how, and why, 
the analysis of the communicative means provided 
for meeting situations and especially situations in 
which there is much ambiguity, will tell us much 
about how men are related [p. 135]. 


A highly compact treatment, consisting of 
but 140 pages of text, the analysis ranges 
broadly and is divided into three major parts. 
The first deals not only with the ultimate 
function of language and literature in saciety 
—~symbolic action as the integrator of imagina- 
tion and reason—but also with the nature of 
literature as a social institution. With respect 
to the first topic, the author develops three 
functional types: literature as “great art,” 
which inspires the exploration of future pos- 
sibilities of human action; literature as “magi- 
cal art,” which inspires us to normatively ° 
correct practical action; and, finally, litera-* ~ 
ture as “make-believe art,” which is essential-~ 
ly cathartic in its function, being primarily 
expiatory and therapeutic. Whereas “great 
art” is concerned with the problem of ends 
and “magical art” with that of means, both 
dealing with the integration of imagination, 
reason, and action, “make-believe” art serves 
desire. 

With respect to the analysis of literature 
as an institution, Duncan develops six type 
forms on the basis of variations in the na- 
ture and significance of the functional inter- 
relationships among three elements: “author,” 
“critic,” and “public,” the role of the critic 
being regarded as central. 

The second part deals with some of the 
methodological problems which the sociolcgical 
analysis of symbolic materials involves. First, 
Duncan presents a very brief and highly 
cursory critical review of previous (Thomas 
and Znaniecki, Freud, etc.) and contemporary 
(Lasswell, Mannheim, etc.) methodologies. He 
then goes on, by way of a detailed exposition 
of Kenneth Burke’s “dramatistic”’ approach, 
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to outline what he feels is an appropriate 
metaphor for, the analysis of symbolic data 
as indexes of social structure and social change. 

In the final section of his book, the author, 
in a more explicit fashion, attempts to specify 
a sociological frame of reference for the anal- 
ysis of symbolic action apropos of the phenom- 
enon of status. Status becomes the focus of 
the analysis precisely to the extent that the 
ubiquitous paradox of “merger and division” 
involved in status differences makes problem- 
atical (and therefore functionally and formally 
cognizable) thr ‘basic sociological phenomenon 
—communiczat. hi. 

A final chapter makes a frank appeal for 
what the author believes to be the necessary 
symbolic forms and functions for the stabil- 
ity and progress of the specifically “demo- 
cratic” society. 

A seventy-page general bibliography, com- 
prising an introduction to the sociology of 
literature, makes up a fourth and final sec- 
tion of the book. The items are arranged under 
three major topical headings: (1) “Language 
and Literature in Society.” (2) “The Struc- 
ture of Literature as a Social Irstitution,” 
and (3) “Literary Perspectives of Society.” 
Numerous subheadings maximize the useful- 
ness of the voluminous listing, which certainly 
makes the book worth having, not only for 
- those interested in the particular area on 
. which Duncan focuses but also for those 
who wish to familiarize themselves and explore 
further whet Herbert Blumer has elsewhere 
termed “the symbolic-interactionist” point of 
view. 

In view of the compactness of the book, 
together with its broad relevance, it is impos- 
sible in a brief review to treat adequately the 
many implications of Duncan’s essay for stu- 
dents of literature as well as sociologists. In 
terms of his own personal interests, this re- 
viewer was impressed with the possibilities 
the author holds out to sociologists to re- 
orient themselves in fundamentally sociolog- 
ical fashion to basically sociological concerns. 
This is in happy contrast, to recent and sub- 
verting “psychologizing” and “psychoana- 
lyzing” conceptual trends in our professional 
literature. : 

To use a phrase from Duncan’s acknowl- 
edged master, Kenneth Burke, the essay 
necessarily has “the qualities of its defects 

and the defects of its qualities.” The author’s 
` epigrammatic style, the overworking of Burke’s 
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stylistic device of “perspective by incongruity,” 
and a tendency to repetitiousness are minor 
defects, which, however, act as stumbling 
blocks in (again to use a phrase of Burke’s) 
the “socialization” of Duncan’s very cogent 
and suggestive position. In addition, his frankly 
valuational approach, poetic style, and human- 
istic neologisms are liable to offend the more 
dedicated positivists among his colleagues. 
These, however, are negligible flaws in a 
book which is replete with estimable qualities. 
It would be hoped that sometime in the future, 
the author will present us, in more disci- 
plined and empirical fashion, with researches 
in this area in terms of the frame of refer- 
ence which he has developed. This reviewer 
found that many of the notes might well have 
been incorporated into the text; their position 
at the end of the volume seems a device to 
discourage their maximum usefulness. For 
those unfamiliar with Mead’s position—es- 
pecially students of literature, to whom the 
essays are equally addressed—a brief exposi- 
tion of Mead’s conceptual scheme similiar to 
that which Duncan offers for Burke’s would be 
a useful addition. 
Harotp W. PFAUTZ 
Brown University 


Students and Staf in a Social Context. By 
RoseErT L. SUTHERLAND et al. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education 
Studies, 1953. Pp. iv+34. 


The authors of this pamphlet make the un- 
exceptionable pọint that learning may occur 
anywhere in peopled space and time. The 
social scientist, sensitive to latent functions 
and informal organizational structure, should 
be aware of the classroom’s limitations. But 
since teaching largely proceeds on the “drip 
theory” of education—the notion that educa- 
tion happens to a cohort of cerebral blotters 
collected in a classroom—the emphasis upon 
extra-class learning is amply justified. 

The thesis, then, is that the whole pattern 
of campus activities is educationally relevant 
and-that the tools of the social scientist are 
best adapted to the study of such patterns. 
Specific cases are used to illustrate the point, 
as, e.g., the virtual boycott of a recently con- 
structed student union because of alleged 
domination by Jews and the intransigent 
editor of a college newspaper venting chronic 
hostility on the university and its administra- 
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tion. Finally, it is suggested that the- whole 
pattern of university life could contribute to 
effective teaching of democratic processes. 
For, “despite the fact that colleges and uni- 
versities have been most deeply concerned 
with teaching the theories of democracy, per- 
haps they have been in the past the most 
outstanding examples of basic violation of 
democracy in action.” 

This is a good—if very general—statement 
of the urgent need for analyzing the whole 
of campus life with the critical scrutiny of 
a good curriculum committee composed of 
social scientists. One might wish that certain 
homilies had been omitted eg.: “Cultural 
dilemmas can be regarded either as annoying 
- or challenging. The latter is a more productive 
attitude.” The established influence of par- 
ticipation upon learning might well have been 
emphasized, as well as the effect of shared 
responsibility in making insurrection a super- 
erogatory device, thus supporting social change 
by democratic process. But in thirty-four 
pages we should expect assertion, not demon- 
stration. And the assertions are of significance 
for the sociologist as teacher, consultant, 
and researcher. 

Everett K. Witson 
Antioch College 


‘The Cultivation of Community Leaders. By 
Wirm W. Bone. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1953. Pp. xi+203. $3.00. 


This book is clearly not addressed to so- 
ciologists. Indeed, both the author and Baker 
Brownell, who introduces the book, are de- 
fensively ruffled by “that strange deviant 
from the human race, the professional ex- 
pert.” The social scientist is pictured “with 
textbooks in hand,” unable to plumb the 
meaning of community as can ordinary folk. 
We are warned against “conceiving of scien- 
tific method as a strait jacket of techniques 
to, be strapped on to every community.” 
For himself, the author is not interested in 
science in the “narrow sense,” as a “sacred 
substitute for authoritarian religion .. . used 
only by the elect who are in the know.” “Re- 
search,” he says “is a skill so far pre-empted 
by the scientific elite. As long as it is held 
exclusively by them, the method remains 
arrogant and the people researched tend to 
remain at an immature level of development.” 
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Toward others, Biddle is more charitable. 
He speaks warmly of those to whom the 
book is principally addressed: the ordinary 
citizen who, as he “matures,” develops an 
active concern for the general welfare. He 


‘is somewhat less patient with his second 


target group, the educator whose efforts at 
citizenship training need to be geared into the 
tough realities of community life. It is, then, 
a three-way alliance between citizen, student, 
and teacher which is proposed. Furthermore, 
the Program of Community Dynamics at 
Earlham Ccllege provides a pilot case for 
tentative appraisal. There are a few scattered 
details that begin to provide a before-and- 
after picture of this program, and from such 
scanty evidence, one would conclude that the 
program has had a measure of success for each 
of these allies. . 

This program is a rare instance of the sys- 
tematic use of college resources for the 
development of environing communities. Its 
objectives zre to enhance democratic proc- 
esses by developing citizenship potential 
among students and community members. It 
also aims at tangible community improve- 
ments, at curricular revision, and at social 
research (although this last is loosely de- 
fined and emphatically minimized). At the 
invitation of people in a community, faculty 
and students join forces on some project in 
the public interest. Rejecting a series of 
conventional leader types, the writer plumps 
for the leader who is labeled a “community 
educator.” Biddle’s students are being trained 
for this role. The undergraduates are learning 
citizenship by acting like citizens, while the 
graduate students are getting more specific, 
professional training to become community 
educators. The “method of encouragement” 
(rejecting argument, mass persuasion, and the 
“ola Adam’ *theory of motivation) is used, 
as all factions in the community are cordially 
invited to collaborate with a community 
council in effecting certain needed improve- 
ments. Corsensus, rather than majority vote, 
is emphasized as the basis for decision. The 
community educator, acting in the role of 
neutral conciliator, creates a permissive at- 
mosphere, enables catharsis when it is nec- 
essary, has a capacity for absorbing criticism 
and a dogged optimism based upon his confi- 
dence in the common man. (Recurrent themes 
throughout the book are humility, service, 
sacrifice, the arrogance of science, and the 
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hope resident in common folk.) The emphasis 
is on developing loyalties which transcend 
fragmentary groups and involve the welfare of 
the whole community. 

Social research, too, must be democratized: 
“The scientist comes down from his pedestal 
of learned aloofness; his subject rises from the 
abject role of material-under-observation.” 
This emphasis, reflected in sundry ways, is the 
book’s major shortcoming. It seems to lead to 
a neglect of research contributiors on which 
this program might build and which, one 
would think, might be educationa‘ly relevant. 
There is no mention, for example, of Henry 
Riecken’s careful attempt to evaluate the im- 
pact of a work-camp experience upon the 
subjects’ beliefs and attitudes. There is no 
mention of any of the work of Lewin, Lippitt, 
White, Bevelas, the AJC studies, French and 
Koch, Thelen, Bales, Mills, and others. While 
it is not necessary to load a popular work 
with all the professional impedimenta, it is 
nonetheless possible to put ar important 
effort like this in the stream of relevant think- 
ing. At the least, the condemnation might be 
lightened by explicit recognition of some per- 
tinent contributions. 

The “democratization of social research” 
will be a high-sounding but hollow objective 
if it deprecates the operational statement of 
goals and the efforts at more precise measures 
of their achievement. Such a program needs 
the touch of scientific inquiry to determine 
the extent to which specific skills in human 
relations are being developed. I think it 
hardly scientific arrogance to str2ss the need 
for knowing to what extent students or com- 
munity people are acquiring a knowledge of 
the complex chain of contingencies which 
limit the “goodness” of a decision; for measur- 
ing the shift from reliance om a leader to 
confidence in the considered judgment of the 
group; for a more precise appraisal of the 
development of attitudes of suspended judg- 
ment, the use of others’ experience as a 
“control’’—i.e., the development of a scien- 
tific frame of mind; for a rigorous check on 
the exteat to which a shift occurs from a 
primary emphasis upon self-gratification to 
one oriented toward the general welfare; and 
for more precise appraisal of increased aware- 
ness of the ambivalence of outcomes, or of 
the latent as well as the manifest functions 
of human conduct. 
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The Community Dynamics Program at 
Earlham is an exciting educational venture. 
Its worth could be markedly enhanced by 
placing it in the current of relevant sociologi- 
cal research. ; 

Everett K. WILSON 
Antioch College 


Modern Nationalities: A Sociological Study. 
By FLORIAN ZNANIECKI. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1952. Pp. xvi+196. 
$3.95. 


This slim book belongs among the most 
significant sociological publications of. recent 
years. Using it, American sociologists can 
begin to catch up with historians, political 
scientists, and cultural anthropologists in 
understanding one of the basic phenomena 
of the “great society” in which we live, 
namely, modern nationalism or, as Znaniecki 
prefers to call it, “national culture societies.” 
Znaniecki takes “nation” not as a purely polit- 
ical entity and “nationality” not merely in 
the sense of citizenship, but rather as a cul- 
tural unit and as the consciousness of belong- 
ing to such a unit, respectively, National-cul- 
ture societies differ from tribal societies by 
being literary in their foundation, from ecclesi- 
astical societies by being secular in_their moti- 
vation, and from the political state by not be-, 
ing confined by political boundaries. The con- ` 
cept of the national-culture society permits 
comprehension of the problems of national 
minorities that are separated from their own 
national state, as in the case of the German 
minority in the Venezia Tridentina region of 
Italy, and of the problems of one and the 
same nationality extending through a number 
of political units, or soveretgnties, as in the 
case of the Polish people prior to World War 
I. Some amount of rigidity and oversimplifica- 
tion inheres in Znaniecki’s use of the concept, 
inasmuch as some nationalities, especially in 
the Near and Middle East, are religious in gri- 
gin and spirit, while others, following Roman 
example, are territorial in concept and aim: 
natural-culture societies share in these roots, 
while at the same time struggling to free 
themselves from them. It remains true, how- 
ever, that men of letters create national-cul- 
ture societies, that associations of men of 
letters give them a firm anchorage, and that 
a literary language and a written history are 
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essential for the growth of national, as against 
tribal, consciousness, Ethnographers, scientists, 
Musicians, artists, also bear their share. 
Many concrete examples are necessary to 
understand the wide variety as well as the es- 
sential unity of the concept, and, not all by 
far, of the possible examples are adduced by 
the author. For purposes of this review it 
may be sufficient to mention that associations 
of men of letters and knowledge assembled in 
rabbinical academies helped to fix the oldest 
of all national-culture societies, that of 
the Jews; that such associations assisted in 
the formation of the classical modern na- 
tionality through the Académie frangaise; that 
literary, scientific, folkloristic, artistic, and 
musical societies antedated the national state 
by decades, and even centuries, in nations 
such as Italy, Germany, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. The various royal societies oi 
England are another case in point. All the 
nations of Europe are traceable to organized 
literary origins, and new nations spring from 
the same roots today in other parts of the 
globe. Znaniecki omits from consideration the 
colonial phenomenon of national-cultural con- 
sciousness arising from political unification 
imposed by conquest, as in Mexico or in 
India; but such consideration merely adds a 
new chapter and does not invalidate the con- 
cept. Wherever it may be, intellectuals, by 
means of education and propaganda, incite the 
masses of peasants and manual workers toward 
the goal of the national-culture society and 
pry them loose from their clan and locality 
loyalties. The main themes are the cult of 
heroes, the myth of common descent, the 
attachment to the native land, and the appeal 
for defense against a common enemy (p. 82). 
Znaniecki mentions, but underplays somewhat, 
the role of economic development in the mak- 
ing of modern nations. What needs further 
emphasis is the fact that the rise of the intel- 
lectual class is part of the general rise of the 
middle classes and that the growth of science 
ang technology, which is sponsored by the 
middle classes, is inseparable from the proc- 
esses by which national-cultural conscious- 
ness is generated. Geographical, assimilative, 
and ideological expansion follows the expansion 
of economic capacity. The classical example, 
after England, is the United States, which 
Znaniecki nowhere mentions. However, the 
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author's European bias is too natural a phe- 
nomenon to incur blame. 

All the above is said, or almost said, in five 
brief chapters on national culture as a relative- 
ly new type of culture, the origin of national- 
culture societies, social groups functioning on 
behalf of national-culture societies, the spread 
ef national consciousness, and the main 
sources of conflict between nationalities. These 
chapters need elaboration by historically 
trained sociologists (not only by sociologically 
inclined historians) and application to the new- 
er, postcolonial nationalisms which are aris- 
ing in our time. A sixth chapter which Znanie- 
cki adds, on co-operation between national- 
culture societizs as alternative to conflict, is 
most welcome. Of more dubious value is a 
seventh, and final, chapter on world culture as 
the foundation of world society. Just what 
is meant by this chapter is not entirely clear. 
Is it a plea to the “liberal” public for forgive- 
ness for having approached such a taboo topic 
as nationalism in the spirit of scholarly ob- 
jectivity rather than with the air of condemna- 
tion? Or is it a pointer toward the actual or 
desired analogy between the growth of na- 
tional culture in the past and the growth of 
world culture in the future? The analogy would 
have many aspects. The expansion of national 
societies, through conflict, bears many incip- 
ient features of co-operation leading toward 
a world society. Science and technology make 
a development of this sort surely possible and 
perhaps inevitable. The present role of intel- 
lectuals as the advance guard in international 
activities is reminiscent of their former role 
in national-culture movements. But the ques- 
tion arises as to whether these things are not 
the music of the future and therefore some- 
what impervious to the synthetic type of 
scholarly treatment which Znaniecki employs. 
The documentation is still lacking. 

In conclusion, we ought to say that Zna- 
niecki’s book deserves careful reading by those 
sociologists who want to overcome the confines 
of narrow parochialism, the confusion of 
sociology and psychology, and the escapism 
of methodological refinement at the expense 
of solid knowledge and synthetic insight. If, 
as a result, new courses should be devised 
for sociological curriculums and old courses 
overhauled, the possibility cannot entirely be 
excluded that sociologists may yet participate 
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with other scholars in the exploration of the 
onrushing phenomena of international relations. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Forest Hilts, New York 


Social Dynamics: Principles and Cases in Intro- 
ductory Sociology. By JosepH B. GITTLER. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
Pp. xi+346. $4.00. 


This book is designed by its author to be an 
introductory text in sociology. The approach to 
the subject matter is different from that com- 
monly used in textbooks. Instead of the stand- 
ard form, he presents basic sociological concepts 
and principles by way of introductions to illus- 
trative cases, which make up most of the con- 
tent of the book. The wide range of case studies 
was selected by the author in the course of his 
experience in teaching the introductory course. 
He found that students were able to grasp the 
meaning of sociological concepts through cases 
much more readily than through reading textual 
material. 

The frame of reference of the text is that of 
the symbolic interactionists. “. . . It is the 
meanings to which humans attribute their ac- 
tions that constitute the real essence of their so- 
cial natures. The sciences of social man must, 
therefore, take into account the less obvious as- 
pects of human behavior. Human-cultural phe- 
nomena are dynamic; society is alive and chang- 
ing. It must be felt as well as seen; it must be 
experienced, at least vicariously, as well as ob- 
served. For this kind of comprehension the case 
method has special significance.” 

The book is divided into seven major topical 
parts: the nature of the social and the meaning 
of sociology; sociology and personality; the so- 
cial group and collective behavior; the commu- 
nity and sccial class; social processes and forms 
of social interaction; culture and sociocultural 
change; and some problems of persenal and so- 
cial disorganization. The subtopics under each 
of these parts are introduced with clear exposi- 
tions of the main ideas, then followed by case 
studies which illustrate the fundamental socio- 
logical principles. 

The author tends, indeed, to be parsimonious 
with his own analysis of sociological materials. 
If this were a book of readings, the textual ma- 
terials he uses would be sufficient. The absence 
of doctrine, however, may prove to be a chal- 
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lenge to a good teacher, who might prefer the 
flexibility of expanding those concepts and areas 
in sociology which are familiar to him and which 
he is interested in developing. The cases, which 
consist of excerpts and adaptations from scien- 
tific and semipopular literature, should enliven 
the interest of both student and teacher. Each 
section is followed by well-annotated reference 
material. 

SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Carleton College 


Sociology: An Analysis of Life in Modern Socie- 
ty. By ARNOLD W. GREEN. New York: 
‘McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. Pp. x+579. 
$5.00. 


Two approaches to the teaching of introduc- 
tory sociology seem to be characteristic of re- 
cent textbooks. One is the more or less system- 
atic presentation of “principles,” concepts, 
“factors,” and processes necessary for the un- 
derstanding of all social life. The other is a se- 
lected description of contemporary American 
society, perhaps with occasional paragraphs or 
sections presenting some aspect of some other 
society—usually primitive—for contrast. The 
latter approach is the one chosen by Arnold 
Green of Pennsylvania State College, and he 
does a highly competent job in following his 
plan. He defines sociology as “the synthesizing 
and generalizing science of man in all of his so- 
cial relationships” (p. 1) and uses material from 
all the special social sciences, although in a way 
distinctive from any of them. Sociology is thus 
not considered to be a special social science, with 
its own body of data or with a unique set of 
theories. With this orientation the book is an 
aggregate of chapters taking up matters consid- 
ered primarily by psychologists, economists, po- 
litical scientists, educators, with liberal sprin- 
klings from the anthropologists. Occasionally 
there are chapters which deal with topics con- 
sidered primarily by sociologists, but these are 
treated to increase the scope of the book rather 
than to give it a framework. Since the book igof 
reasonable length and well written, it could not 
be called encyclopedic. It is, rather, an uninte- 
grated compendium of information, which the 
author feels every college student ought to have 
in order to understand his society. 

The scope is broad: there are chapters on the 
organism and its physical environment, social 
processes, culture, socialization, personality, 
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population, the “politico-economic realm,” class 
and caste, minorities, the family, religion, edu- 
cation, social change, and “the problem of the 
twentieth century.” The student is exposed to 
content that he would not get in most other 
texts in sociology, such as discussions of munici- 
pal corruption and the controversy between sci- 
ence and religion, For the most part, the exposi- 
tion is sophisticated and the presentation clear. 
The chapter on social change is a significant 
contribution to sociological literature and could 
be recommended for advanced students as well 
as beginners, 

There are some peculiar misstatements and 
narrow conceptions throughout the book. What 
conception of social structure lies behind the 
statement: ‘‘If all the people in the world were 
to be converted to Christianity, the organized 
Christian Church also would wither” (p. 45)? 
The statement ‘When we learn that peoples at 
a distance live with different folkways... we 
are amused, When we learn of their different 
mores ,,, we are not amused. We tend to feel, 
instead, revulsion at such a violation of ‘human 
nature’ ” (p. 77) not only distorts Sumner’s 
original definitions of these terms but coniuses 
our folkways and mores with those of “peoples 
at a distance.” The sentence “Man is not ra- 
tional” (p. 549) is not only left unqualified but 
is used to “prove” that any appeal to reason 
cannot have an effect. 

Excursions into fields outside sociology open 
the author to many errors, The statement about 
learning (p. 16) would please no psycholcgist. 
The sentence “The United States and Russia 
... are the only truly sovereign states left in the 

. world” (p. 543) would be questioned by many 
besides the political scientists. The author is in- 
terested in making predictions, but he some- 
times neglects to tell students that various soci- 
ologists make different predictions: e.g., when 
predicting that mobility will tend downward on 
the average in the United States (p. 307), he 
neglects to mention that many sociologists 
would disagree with his prediction. 

Only one chapter strikes the reviewer as 
week throughout—that on minorities. The 
author sets out with a claim that he will “pre- 
sent nothing but evidence,” but the chapter is 
shot through with his own interpretations with 
which many sociologists would not agree. By ab- 
sence of bias the author seems to mean a pecul- 
iar kind of middle-of-the-roadism: for example, 
with respect to the monogenetic or polygenetic 
origin of the races; with respect to the environ- 
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mental or genetic origin of the average score dif- 
ferences in 1.Q. between the races; with respect 
to designating as racists both the “liberals” and 
the “conservatives.” His ignorance of the South 
is startling, e.g., “In the past decade the Negro. 
has been subjected to more physical violence in 
the North than in the South” (p. 327). 

The reviewer finds, on the whole, that this is 
a book from which the undergraduate student 
would learn much that he should know in order 
to be an educated citizen. He will learn in an 
agreeable way. But he will not arrive at any 
conception of what sociology aims to do that is 
different from “social science” in general. 


ARNOLD M. Rose 
University of Minnesota 


Landmarks in the History of Education. By T. L. 
Jarman. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. v+323. $4.75. 


The emphasis in this excellent volume is on 
the English educational tradition, but the 
author has not overlooked the larger Western 
culture which has nurtured it, The book begins 
with an account of the educational ideas and 
practices of the classical world and passes with 
developing detail and mastery to the principal 
phases of educational history and reform in the 
modern world. Throughout, there is a continu- 
ous effort to relate education both to philosoph- 
ical and scientific currents, on the one hand, and 
to the changing institutional scene, on the other. 
There is no pretense, especially in the earlier 
chapters on the ancient and medieval worlds, to 
original scholarship or novel interpretation; the 
author has devoted himself to a synthesis of in- 
tellectual and social histories as they bear spe- 
cifically upon educational structures and 
themes. 

Of greatest’ value to sociologists are the last 
six chapters, which deal with the impact of the 
industrial revclution upon European education- 
al systems and with the expansion of nationalist 
and equalitarian ideas of education. The most 
revolutionary aspect of the cultura] history of 
modern Europe, the author points out, is the ad- 
vance of the masses to an ever higher standard 
of life and the consequent demand for educa- 
tional equality. The author does not shrink from 
the problems of equality which have arisen 
through this development nor from the problem 
of the assimilation into society’s occupational 
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structure of ever larger numbers of the techni- 
cally trained and educated. But he recognizes 
that the movement toward educational equality 
is now as much a part of the institutional scene 
as are the valuesofindustrialism and democracy. 
Solutions will have to be found within the di- 
mensions of mass education, not in educational 
prescripticns premised upon an economic and 
political structure that has not existed for sev- 
eral generz tions. 
ROBERT A. NISBET 
University of California 
Riverside 


Public Relations and the Police. By G. Douctas 
Gourtey. Springfield, Hl.: Charles C Thom- 
as, 1953. Pp. xvili+123, $5.75. 


This survey of the attitudes of the people of 
Los Angeles, California, toward their police de- 
partment fills a real need. The municipal police 
in the United States face severe problems in 
public relations. Policemen feel that the public 
is unduly suspicious, distrustful, and critical of 
them. The public is convinced that the police 
are often ill trained, dishonest, and brutal. Con- 
sequently, there exists an underlying conflict be- 
tween both forces, which is inimical to a society 
increasingly dependent on the law and its agents 
for social control. Police efforts to ameliorate 
this situation have necessarily been designed in 
an ad hoc fashion, since there is little reliable in- 
formation on who makes what criticism of the 
police. The survey technique would seem an ap- 
propriate initial approach. 

This survey, by a police captain with an 

M.A. in public administration, used a question- 
naire devised by Professor Parrat of Syracuse 
University, in which the respondents were asked 
to evaluate, on a three-point scale, numerous as- 
pects of police activity, training, appearance, 
and character. Policemen were used as inter- 
viewers and gave the questionnaire to various 
unnamed groups in Los Angeles. The resulting 
sample was then compared with the population 
distribution of the social areas of Los Angeles as 
worked out by Shevky and Williams. Where the 
sample was too small, statistical adjustments 
were attempted. 
' Gourley reports the survey findings both in 
terms of the characteristics evaluated and in 
terms of variables such as age, sex, nationality, 
and occupation. 

The social scientist will question many as- 
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pects of the research procedure such as: possible 
bias in responses because policemen were used 
as interviewers; bias in the sample because the 
questionnaires were distributed to organized 
groups (thus eliminating the social isolate); and 
the absence of internal statistical controls in 
analyzing the findings. Also, there is a disap- 
pointing unevenness in the presentation of the 
results. When the attitudes are analyzed by age 
and sex groupings, for example, the statistics 
are presented in detail; this, however, is not true 
for some important variables. Thus, while 
Gourley states that occupation is “undoubtedly 
one of the most significant factors in determin- 
ing public attitudes towards the police” he gives 
little statistical information substantiating his 
point. í 
These weaknesses seriously limit the worth 
of the report as a source of valid, reliable infor- 
mation about public attitudes toward the 
police. Policemen will, however, find the book a 
valuable introduction to, and demonstration of, 
the use of survey techniques in the planning of 
public relations programs. Numerous excellent 
charts, photographs, and cartoons do much to 
sustain the reader’s interest and to suggest how 
a good police department organizes its public 
relations program. 
WitiraM A. WESTLEY 
McGill University 


Sociology in Educational Practice. By CLYDE B. 
Moore and Wittram E. Core. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co.,1952. Pp. 440. 


This text offers an application of sociology to 
educational policies and procedures. The discus- 
sion centers mainly upon the public schools, al- 
though the educational activities of the family, 
churches, and youth groups receive considerable 
attention, The ideological and economic back- 
grounds of the present educational system and 
the demographic changes which continuously 
give rise to new problems are described in sever- 
al well-written chapters. The institutional 
structure of schools in the local community @nd 
their function as instruments of socialization 
and acculturation are dealt with only inciden- 
tally, however, The volume is not presented as 
a general treatise in the sociology of education. 

The framework of sociological concepts from 
which the authors seek to derive specific educa- 
tional applications is not delineated in any ex- 
plicit form. It is difficult, accordingly, to discern 
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what premises have dictated their choice of ma- 
terials. An intention to “analyze educational 
policies end procedures” is proclaimed in the 
Preface, but in the text itself this purpose is sub- 
ordinated and the discussion proceeds mainly as 
a straightforward presentation of descriptive 
and informational materials. Some sections ap- 
pear to have been included in an effort to lend 
a more “practical” tone to the text. For ex- 
ample, the chapter entitled “The Sociology of 
Curriculum Construction” consists largely of 
prosaic and, at times, colloquial remarks con- 
cerning the personal values of arithmetic, hy- 
giene, and other common school subjects, with 
virtually no attempt at conceptualization or ab- 
straction. The general policies which are de- 
scribed cr advocated are not analyzed in any 
fundamental sense with regard to their actual or 
probable consequences. 

The brief treatment accorded certain topics 
should be especially noted. Racial segregation is 
a policy, a practice, and a center of controversy 
in hundreds of communities, yet it is referred to, 
obliquely, in less than half a page. The social 
selection of schoo] administrators who set policy 
and of teachers who carry it out in practice is 
scarcely touched upon, The pressure groups and 
lobbies which so greatly affect education at lo- 
cal, state, and national levels are discussed only 
briefly, almost casually. Several important com- 
mission reports are represented merely by lists 
of their recommendations with little effort to 
evaluate them or to integrate them with the 


text. Notable contributions to the field of inter- - 


est——the writings of John Dewey and of Willard 
Waller, to name only two—are neglected; in- 
deed, the absence of any mention of Dewey’s in- 
fluence upon educational practice is probably 
unique among contemporary works in this field. 
Despite these shortcomings, the volume will 
interest and benefit prospective teachers by 
virtue of its readable style and the abundance 
of descriptive materials, It is to be hoped that 
there will be no inclination to substitute it for 
standard introductory texts in combinaticn in- 
troductory-educational sociology courses. The 
training of teachers should include a more sub- 
stantial sociological content than is offered by 

this text alone. 
Wiriram H. HARLAN 


Southern Ilinois University 
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Collegiate Education for Nursing. By Dr. 
MARGARET BRIDGMAN. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1953. Pp. 205. $2.50. 


This book by a non-nurse educational con- 
sultant is a report of an appraisal of the present 
situation in nursing education, in terms of the 
question: ‘Can the educational means of supply 
be effectively adapted to serve the interests of 
candidates for nursing education on the one 
hand and to meet the demands for personnel in 
functional areas on the other?” While various 
aspects of nursing education are discussed in 
some detail, the main emphasis is placed upon 
basic baccalaureate curricula. Visits to schools, 
written reports, and conferences with nurses, 
as well as other sources of information, yielded 
data on which statements are based. A solution, 
suggested in a table in the last chapter, “Out- 
line of Education for Nursing Service,” is a 
reflection of emerging trends in nursing educa- 
tion and one which is largely supported by 
‘planning groups within national nursing or- 
ganizations.” 

Dr. Esther Lucille Brown, whose work en- 
titled “Nursing for the Future” is a landmark in 
nursing progress, has written a foreword, in 
which provocative uses of the information con- 
tained in the report are proposed. 

Through this report Dr. Bridgman makes a 
vigorous appeal to institutions of higher learn- 
ing. They are asked to take note of the complex 
problems involved in preparing numbers and 
kinds of qualified nursing personnel to meet the 
health needs of the nation. The role of educa- 
tional institutions in bringing about construc- 
tive order despite “bewildering diversity” of 
patterns in the existing schools of nursing is 
specified in many ways. The need for adminis- 
trators and educators in colleges and universities 
to recognize and accept this role is reiterated. 
While this text is addressed primarily to re- 
sponsible officials in these institutions, others, 
including hospital administrators, practicing 
nurses at all levels of responsibility, professional 
workers in allied disciplines, and interested lay- 
men, will be able to locate in it aspects of the 
problem of immediate concern to themselves. 

Many readers will be stimulated to explore 
tangents only touched upon in the text. Some 
avenues of inquiry that merit immediate notice 
can be found in each chapter. 

Chapter i discusses “The Critical Deficiency 
in Nursing Services,” The effects of shortages in 
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numbers and in qualitatively prepared nurses 
are pointed up-by citing extreme and shocking 
factual examples. 

Chapter ii presents “The Hospital School.” 
The confusion in educational status is attributed 
to the hospital school’s detached position and 
seeming lack of knowledge of “che content, 
methods, standards, and objectives of nursing 
education.” 

Another conflict that underlies opposition to 
further improvements is identified as “equally 
legitimate” competing interests, that is, the 
education of nurses and the interest in keeping 
hospital costs down. 

While the most glaring obstacles to progress 
are pointed out in the chapter on hospital 
schools, it is reiterated that improvements have 
occurred despite them, and nursing has moved 
in the direction of collegiate programs. Hospital 
schools have developed devices to secure for 
nurse trainees the role of student. One such 
device, herein discussed, was the “introduction 
of a preclinical period.’”’ Another device de- 
veloped to insure equal exposure tc problems of 
various clinical services was that of a “rotation 
plan.” Dr. Bridgman seems to accept this con- 
cept and asserts that “properly adapted teach- 
ing can...eliminate any educational loss.” 
Educators, however, may question this asser- 
tion, 

Chapter iii discusses “Relation of Education 
to Supply” and suggests four main categories in 
the reservoir of high-school graduates. There 
are those individuals who seek (1) immediate 
employment, (2) short-term vocational prepara- 
tion, (3) two-year post-high school education, 
and (4) collegiate-level education. Many edu- 
cators would have been pleased to find here a 
discussion of the possibilities of mobility up- 
ward, from categories 2—4, above, in terms of 
educational planning to meet the needs for 
nurses ard to allow for exigerfcies of choices 
made by individuals who develop hidden po- 
tentialities. 

“Baccalaureate Curricula and the Qualita- 
tive Demand” is presented in chapter iv. The 
need to reconcile policies on nursing education 
with those in institutions of higher learning and 
some possible outcomes of this step are sug- 
gested. Four types of degree programs in nurs- 
ing are described, and differences are graphically 
presented in a chart. 

Chapter v offers a brief discussion on “Sup- 
plementary and Graduate Programs.” Basic 
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education is viewed as a foundation upon which 
graduate work is built. A critical problem in the 
latter area can be inferred from the statement 
that “little or no attempt has been made to 
evaluate the quality or content of the basic 
knowledge of the candidate in the field in which 
she was supposedly preparing to teach or to 
assume administrative functions,” 

A section on “Graduate Work in Special 
Fields” states that ‘development of graduate 
programs to prepare highly competent personnel 
for specialized functions and crucial responsi- 
bilities in nursing is contingent upon uniformity 
and reliability in the content and quality of 
undergraduate education.” The author does 
not suggest, however, how uniformity is to be 
prevented from moving in the direction of even 
greater crystallization of program and rigidity 
of procedure than is already apparent in basic 
nursing education. 

Chapter vi deals with the “Content of a 
Baccalaureate Curriculum.” Some readers will 
disagree that the “chief problem” is “the selec- 
tion and correlation of materials.” Dr. Bridg- 
man here suggests that “developments will de- 
pend upon experimentation and the interchange 
of new ideas as they emerge in various institu- 
tions.” However, a chart showing “suggestions 
for content” is provided and sequences are 
identified. The roles of various departments ina 
college or university are discussed in detail. 
Sociologists will be interested to note the sug- 
gestions on how they can participate best in the 
education of nurses. This section poses many 
points at issue for teachers, and it would be a 
good basis for discussion in graduate-level 
courses on curriculum, 

In chapter vii, the problems presented are 
reviewed and summarized. Education and 
health services are cited as measures of achieve- 
ment of a civilization. How different educa- 
tional institutions can aid in the further develop- 
ment of nursing as a health service is succinctly 
stated. 

This report is a provocative one. It deals 
with a complex social form for guaranteeing 
services needed for the comfort and well-b@ing 
of the individual, and it cannot, therefore, be 
expected to reveal all facets of interrelated 
problems as they affect the one posed for this 
study. It concludes, understandably, that pro- 
fessional nursing ought to be taught in collegiate 
institutions, and it abundantly reflects the 
interest and concern of the author that nursing 
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will grow and change and become ever more 
useful. 


HILDEGARDE E. PEPLAU 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Social Science and Psychotherapy for Children. 
By Otro POLLAK and COLLABORATORS. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1952. Pp. 
242, $4.00. 


This book attempts to bring tcgether so- 
ciological and psychoanalytic concepts used in 
child psychotherapy—a procedure much need- 
ed, as the disciplines have developed in isola- 
tion, with the one emphasizing cultural factors 
and the other highly individualistic psychologi- 
cal and biological concepts. It is the result of a 
two-year experiment sponsored by the Russell 
Sage Foundation and the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, during which Otto Pollak, as social 
science consultant, and the staff of the Guardi- 
ans’ child-guidance clinic worked togeth2r to 
conceptualize environmental factors and co- 
ordinate them with the psychoanalytic conzepts 
already in use. The social concepts selected for 
integration were family of orientation, social 
interaction, socialization, cultural relat-vity, 
culture conflict, social roles, status, youth cul- 
ture, and reinforcement in stimulus-response 
learning. 

Chapter ii on the “Concept of Family of 
Orientation” may be cited as an illustration of 
the procedure. It became clear to clinicians and 
social workers that individual or intrapersonal 
factors were inadequate in the analysis of a 
maladjusted child’s problems and that con- 
sideration of the mother alone of the femily 
group was not enough. Viewing the child as a 
member of a family constellation brought out 
the desirability of examining social interaction 
and relationships within the family and often 
revealed the necessity of therapeutic work with 
other members of the family. Illustrative cases 
are repeatedly discussed against a background 
of social factors. 

The book is valuable not only for the psycho- 
analytically oriented person but also for the 
sociologist, for he too has tended to intzench 
himself behind a barrier of sociological concepts 
and to ignore the applicability of psychological 
and psychoanalytic concepts. Although th ma- 
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terial is discussed in terms of maladjusted chil- 
dren, it has a much wider range of usefulness. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford College 
Rockford, Illinois 


Essentials in Interviewing: For the Interviewer 
Offering Professional Services. By ANNE F. 
Fentason. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1952, Pp. xi+352, $4.00. 


This text consists of four chapters dealing 
with the effect of cultural backgrounds on per- 
sonality, components of personality, interview- 
ing methods, and essential attitudes for 
successful interviewing. The last third of the 
book is devoted to case-work interviews for 
analysis according to stated questions. 

The book is simply written, with a minimum 
of professional terminology, each chapter ex- 
plaining and illustrating certain concepts. The 
illustrations are drawn from a wide variety of 
sources, published and unpublished, and from 
many types of life-situations. The result is a 
chatty and anecdotal book, which lacks focus on 
social-work techniques. 

This is an elementary presentation, which 
does not delve into therapeutic concepts or 
methods of interviewing but confines itself to an 
exploration of simple problems or of surface 
symptoms, It offers greatest usefulness to the 
person untrained in psychological or sociological 
processes but who, nevertheless, finds himself in 
a position where he must interview and counsel 
in terms of practical problems. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford College 
Rockford, Ilinois 


The British Worker. By FERDYNAND ZWEIG. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1952. Pp. 243. 
$0.65. 


This stimuiating little volume is the result of 
the author’s firsthand observations of the 
British working man. Unfortunately, the reader 
is not informed on the representativeness of the 
sample, or on the type of observational approach 
pursued—for example, the nature of the inter- 
viewing. I would guess that the techniques 
espoused by Zweig leave much to be desired 
from a scientific viewpoint, which is why his 
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conclusions must properly be viewed only as 
impressions. 

These impressions are gleaned from numer- 
ous facets of the British worker’s life, as the 
chapter headings indicate: “Grades of Labor,” 
“Industrial Types,” “Regional Types,” ‘The 
Younger Worker and the Old,” “The Worker 
in His Family Life,” “Habits of Mind and Be- 
havior,” “The Attitude To Work,” “Ideas of 
Sportsmanship,” “Hobbies,” “The Worker in 
His Trade Union,” “Class Consciousness,” 
“Views on Life and Ways of Expression,” ‘‘Re- 
ligion in the Worker’s Life,” and others. 

The study reveals the British worker as re- 
sembling his American counterpart in numerous 
ways. Many of the author’s findings jibe re- 
markably well with those now available about 
the American workman. A few illustrations will 
suffice: The craftsman shows much greater in- 
terest in, and attachment to, his job than does 
the semiskilled or unskilled operative. The miner 
is significantly more militant and more class 
conscious than most other types of industrial 
workers, Printers are among the most intelligent 
workmen, The younger worker is much more 
receptive to fundamental socio-economic change 
than is the older man. The worker believes that, 
in the absence of union rules on this point, 
promotion is largely a matter of connections and 
favoritism; as Zweig puts it: “In my talks with 
workers I often heard the remark, ‘Promotion 
all depends on your relations, whether your 
family can pull strings or not. If no one backs 
you up, ic’s no use. You must be a relation of a 
general fcreman or a junior executive to be con- 
sidered.’ ” This international similarity in many 
of the werkers’ behavior patterns is worthy of 
further, and more refined, exploration, for such 
comparative research is a sine qua non in testing 
the universality of certain socio-economic tools 
and models. 

The author’s finding make sfill another con- 
tribution to the field, not unrelated to the one 
noted above. The volume is riddled with plausi- 
ble and suggestive ideas about worker behavior. 
True, these insightful impressions are inade- 
quately formulated to be considered operational 
hypotheses, let alone definitive conclusions, 
But, in the hands of a skilled and operationally 
oriented sociologist or social psychologist, these 
hunches can ultimately yield practical and con- 
structive results. Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing comment by the author: “The differences 
between che working class and the middle class 
are becoming less pronounced, The workers’ 
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security of employment and earning capacity 
are constantly improving; education is rapidly 
reducing the differences between the standards 
of the classes, and standard English is becoming 
more widespread especially on account of the 
wireless. Manual jobs need a higher degree of 
intelligence than they used to, and in many 
industries, such as the engineering industry, the 
distinction between manual work and brainwork 
is a distinction of degree only.” 

Here is a stimulating and provocative view- 
point, pregnant with significant implications for 
the student of stratification. In fact, some 
American scholars—Nelson Foote among others 
—are pursuing this approach in their research. 


JOSEPH SHISTER 
University of Buffalo 


A Social Program for Older People. By 
Jerome Karran. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1953. Pp. xiii+158. 
$3.00. 


This is a handbook for those interested in 
helping older people in our society retain 
their interest in living. Its basic hypothesis is 
that “age does not affect adversely the fun- 
damental dignity of the human being, even 
though it may at times affect the dignity of 
his behavior.” 

The author, a group-work consultant for 
the Hennepin County (Minnesota) Welfare 
Board and secretary of the Minnesota Com- 
mission on Aging, utilizes his own experiences 
to point out the need for social services for 
the “senior citizen” and to offer concrete 
suggestions for implementing them. His em- 
phasis is on the less tangible needs of older 
people: companionship and creative activity. 
He maintains that “creative group activity” is 
the single most effective means toward the 
goal of satisfying these needs, Physical and 
mental health seem to be related to the avail- 
ability of companionship and creativity, re- 
gardless of age. Nevertheless, Kaplan cauti¥us- 
ly and correctly asserts that the precise etio- 
logical relationship between these two sets 
of variables remains to be scientifically in- 
vestigated. 

Group programs or a planned social life 
must be designed exclusively for older people, 
for the author feels it unlikely that many of 
them would participate in organized activities 
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which are primarily aimed at meeting the 
needs of youth and younger adults. A case 
study of what his own pioneering welfare 
agency has done in group programs for the 
aged is followed by specific program sugges- 
tions for other agencies, public and private, 
as well as for professional and volunteer 
workers. The role of homes for the aged is 
given careful consideration in one chapter. 
A much more unusual chapter is on the top- 
ic of senior-citizen camping out-of-doors. 
There is, in addition, an interesting Appendix, 
containing eight illustrations of techniques 
which Kaplan and others have found to be 
useful in establishing programs for the aged. 
Social workers and others will also find value 
in the annotated Bibliography on general 
aspects of gerontology and geriatrics, supple- 
menting that on recreational needs and ac- 
tivity of the aged. 


Mitton L. BARRON 
Cornell University 


Atomic Power: An Economic and Sccial 
Analysis. By WALTER Isarp and VINCENT 
Wuirtney.. Philadelphia: Blakiston Co., 
1952. Pp. xi-}-235. $4.75. 


The appearance of this monograph may be 
symptomatic of an important trend in sccial 
research. There have been studies dealing 
with the social effects of a major invention, 
comparable in scope and thoroughness to this 
one; but they have generally been carried out 
only after the invention had established it- 
self in the market and some of its major use 
patterns had become evident. Since it takes 
an invention from a third to a half a century 
to develop from working model to maturity, 
it has been urged that research efforts be 
made to anticipate the social adjustments 
required by the invention rather than mere- 
ly wait to record the history of such adjust- 
mests. While research done in the early stages 
of an invention’s growth cycle scarcely can 
be definitive, there is a chance that the im- 
portant directions of inquiry can be discerned 
for the guidance of the subsequent study, 
which should continue along with increasing 
application of the invention. Isard and Whit- 
ney have made a distinct contribution of 
this kind, though their interest is somewhat 
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narrowly focused on industrial location and 
regional economic development. 

The general tenor of the analysis is. to 
demonstrate the unwarranted character of 
the “optimism on which many of the pre- 
dictions of alleged revolutionary consequences 
of atomic power have been based.” It is 
stated that there is no known method of 
using nuclear energy directly as a source of 
commercial power; rather, the heat liberated 
by nuclear fission must be transformed into 
electricity. Consequently, the feasibility of 
commercial application of atomic power will 
depend on its- ability to compete with other 
sources of electric power, i.e, its relative 
cost. While specific cost estimates are not 
warranted at the present time, it seems prob- 
able to the authors that atomic power cannot 
be competitive with steam and hydroelectric 
sources under conditions favorable to the lat- 
ter, barring extensive government subsidy. 
On the other hand, the present “have-not” 
nations with respect to conventional power 
resources may not benefit relative to the 
“haves,” because of the high cost of the nec- 
essary capital, the small quantity of power 
demanded by their present industrial capac- 
ity, lack of technical resources, and cultural 
resistance to utilization of atomic energy. 
In this context, the often-emphasized low 
cost of atomic fuel appears as a factor of 
minor importance: “The common insistence 
that the development of atomic power spells 
an equalization of economic strength among 
nations is an instance of contemporary my- 
thology. ... A stronger probability appears to 
be that atomic power would increase che 
inequalities among nations.” 

Within the industrialized nations, which 
are most likely to make commercial use of 
cheap atomic power—if it becomes available 
—direct economic effects will not be spec- 
tacular, since power costs are only a small 
percentage of total production costs. In cer- 
tain industries, like glass and aluminum, where 
power costs are of critical importance and 
differentials in such costs have been a major 
locational factor, new plants may have a 
somewhat different localization from those 
new existing; but neither general relocation of 
industry nor a strong impulse to decentraliza- 
tion is to be expected. “Atomic power does 
not remove the many other determinants of 
industrial location.” The indirect effects of 
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atomic power, which can scarcely be foreseen 
now, may, however, weigh much heavier than 
the direct effects. The hope is held out that 
the development of regional input-output 
models for economic analysis will enable the 
forecasting of the principal indirect (‘“sec- 
ond and third-round”) effects. However, the 
authors anly incidentally allude to the likeli- 
hood of effects stemming from possible deriv- 
ative inventions, which have been of major 
importance in connection with previous power 
innovations. Nor do they make any effort to 
foresee social consequences of atomic power 
in other than the economic sphere, though 
they, of course, recognize that the issues of 
power politics and international control are 
crucial for both the development of atomic 
power and its pacific application. 


Otrs DUDLEY DUNCAN 
University of Chicago 


Caste in Modern Ceylon: The Sinhalese Sys- 
tem in Transition. By Bryce Ryan. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1953. Pp. ix+371. $6.00. 


Any serious student of social stratification, 
not of oziental caste alone, will sooner or 
later have to read this book. The author, to 
be sure, sticks to his last. He does not pontif- 
icate or even speculate about social strati- 
fication beyond the Sinhalese scene. The data 
themselves, however, so thoughtfully and in- 
telligently reported and analyzed by a well- 
trained American sociologist, are replete with 
conceptual and theoretical implications for the 
study of social stratification in general. 

The book is based on the extant literature 
and on extensive field work conducted by the 
author while he was professor of sociology at 
the University of Ceylon. It includes a brief 
account of the historical backgrounds which 
will add scme fuel to the never ending specula- 
tion about the origins of caste. The bulk of 
the book is concerned with description and 
analysis of caste as it exists today, with its 
relationshivs to familism, Buddhism, feud- 
alism, other forms of stratification, and the 
power structure and with change under the 
impact of urbanization and Western ideology. 
It is doubtful if there exists elsewhere, within 
the compass of a single volume, so comprehen- 
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sive and competent an analysis of caste in a 
single society. 

Popular and scientific images of caste are 
largely based on our knowledge of the Indian 
system. Although the Sinhalese system has 
historical connections with the Indian system 
and may indeed be regarded as a variant there- 
of, in a number of important respects it 
differs dramatically from the Indian case. 
There is no priestly caste corresponding to the 
Brahmans. Caste organization and government, 
corresponding to the Indian panchayats, are 
virtually absent. There is no caste that is 
“untouchable” in the sacred or ritual sense. 
Although Buddhism, with its doctrine of 
Karma, is consistent with caste, it does not 
legitimize caste by specific religious prescrip- 
tion. The highest caste includes half or more 
of Sinhalese society. Commensalism remains 
the supreme symbol of social distance, but 
food and its preparation have little caste 
significance. The etiquette of deference and 
abasement, in comparison with the Indian pro- 
totype, is mild, attenuated, and humane. De- 
spite all this, endogamy, communalism, rank 
differentiation, and functional specialization 
stamp the Sinhalese system as indubitably a 
caste system within the purview of any defini- 
tion of caste. Clearly, if one wants to general- 
ize about caste, one can no longer reason 
from the Indian case alone. 

Besides this, caste within Ceylon, exhibits 
an enormous diversity, as it does in India 
itself, and, even within a given region, facile 
generalizations about caste are dangerous. In 
Ryan’s book we get the kind of detailed con- 
temporary description that Morris Opler and 
Rudra Datt Singh give us in their valuable 
paper on an Indian village, together with a 
perspective on the variability of caste that 
only a more extensive treatise can afford. 

This emphasis on diversity and the demon- 
stration of the differential impact of changing 
conditions upon different aspects of the caste 
system point up the necessity for conceptual 
distinctions not always carefully observed. It 
appears plausible, for example, that caste as 
a system of hierarchically graded birth-status 
groups is slowly breaking down; but the vital- 
ity of caste in. the sense of strictly endoga- 
mous communal groups—without distinctive 
culture, but with a keen sense of consciousness 
of kind and particularistic loyalties—is un- 
impaired. For those who have played with 
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“caste-and-class” diagrams and have wondered 
about the best way of conceptualizing the inter- 
penetration of two different status systems, 
this book offers invaluable materials. In Cey- 
lon, class differences are as marked and per- 
vasive as caste differences, and the extremes 
of class differences, with their concomitants of 
power and life-chances, are found within the 
same caste. From the point of view of the 
reviewer, the most important theoretical im- 
plications of the volume are for the problem 
of the structural strains and the structural 
consequences of incumbency of different posi- 
tions on different status ladders. Although the 
author himself attempts no high-level general- 
izations, the interaction of caste and class 
is one of the major and theoretically most 
provocative themes of the book. 

Further exemplifying the broader implica- 
tions of the data, the author several times 
notes the tendency, where a caste consis?s of 
terminologically differentiated subdivisions of 
higher and lower rank, for members of the 
lower ranks to prefer the generic caste designa- 
tion and for members of the higher ranks to 
prefer the more specific and differentiating 
terms. Here, too, although the author contents 
himself with shrewd observation and careful 
description, the theoretically oriented reader 
cannot help speculating about the implications 
for the social psychology of perception and 
categorization in settings remote from Ceylon. 

Although Ryan, in the last section of the 
book, carefully describes the modifications and 
partial disintegration of caste in the city, 
the treatment of the mechanisms or processes 
by which these changes occur is rather more 
summary and less detailed than one would 
wish. Here too, however, are observations of 
broad theoretical significance: the paradcx for 
example, that caste is weakest and strongest 
among those urban elements which are, re- 
spectively, most and least directly exposed 
to Western ideologies. The educated urban elite 
and the lowest strata of the urban proletariat 
arégthe most “emancipated” from the stric- 
tures of caste; the former, at least in part, 
through the direct diffusion of Western ideas, 
the latter in consequence of structural strains 
resulting from urbanization, a force for change 
analytically quite independent of new ideo- 
logical currents. 

This book is a distinguished monograph on 
a particular caste system. At the same time, 
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it represents an important extension of the 
empirical base for the further development of 
social theory in the area of social stratification 
and differentiation. 

ALBERT K. COHEN 
Indiana University 


Soziale Theorie des Betriebes. By Franz H. 
MUELLER. Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 
1952. Pp. 222. 


Mueller’s discussion seeks to lay the ground- 
work for an analysis of the economic, legal, 
and sociological significance of the industrial 
plant. It is the third part of the book, con- 
cerned with an analysis of the plant as a so- 
cial system, which will be of greatest interest 
to the sociolcgist. 

The various historical forms of the plant are 
seen as having one characteristic in common: 
combination of efforts toward the continued 
production of scarce goods. Seen as a societal 
form sui generis, the plant is distinguished 
from other social structures by its intrinsic 
nature and purpose. It is on the basis of an 
analysis of the finis operis that the author con- 
ceptualizes ar ideal type of the structure and 
relationships of the plant. By setting the plant 
thus apart from other social systems on the 
basis of its specific purpose, i.e., output, the 
author accounts for the typical manne: in 
which people relate to one another. As a so- 
cial system, this structure aims at maintenance 
of co-operation: people do not meet as friends, 
as enemies, or as partners to a contract, but 
as cofunctionaries. Analyzed in terms of the 
well-known, established categories, the plant 
is neither society (Gesellschaft) nor com- 
munity (Gemeinschaft); while showing some 
of the characteristics defined under the con- 
cepts of groups (Gruppen) and abstract col- 
lectivities (abstrakie Kollective), it has a 
uniqueness of its own. Seen as the prototype of 
“organization,” its typical characteristics flow 
from the integration of a complex of functional 
relationships. 

On the basis of this conceptualization, the 
author makes a sharp distinction between those 
types of social relationships which lead to 
and serve the co-operative process directly and 
appropriately belong to the concept of “ar- 
ganization” and those types of relationships 
which merely accompany co-operation. In 
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addition, a theoretical distinction is made 
between those processes which lead to the 
co-operative relationships of the plant and 
those which actually express them. The de- 
velopment is one from the impersonal relation- 
ships of the labor market to the functional, 
organic, and co-operative relationships of the 
plant itself. 

It is impossible to do justice to the detail- 
ed and scholarly discussion of the economic 
legal, and sociological writings which per- 
tain to the area of discussion. For the reader 
who is not familiar with German thought in 
this area, particularly as it was developed in 
the 1920’s and early 1930’s, the arguments will 
at times be difficult to follow. However, stu- 
dents of systematic sociology, particularly of 
Von Wiese, whom the author follows closely, 
will find this theoretical analysis very thought- 
provoking. 

This search for the pure, structural elements 
carries with it the danger of overlooking the 
fact that these categories are abstractions 
rather than observable relationships. One may 
wonder whether the theoretical constructs of 
the author would not have been greatly altered 
if they had been more closely related to and 
influenced by the growing body of empirical 
knowledge with which he shows familiarity. 
Much basic research needs to be done before 
highly abstract and useful concepts can be 
formulated. The author’s brief discussion of 
the social problems of the shop reflects his 
underlying philosophy but still leaves doubt re- 
garding the heuristic value of his classifications. 
One may agree with the author that an anal- 
ysis of the social system of the plant as a 
mere reflection of the conflicts in the labor 
market may lead us to overlook problems 
arising from the intrinsic natuye of the shop 
society; but it may be equally dangerous to 
view problems of social adjustment as obsta- 
cles to the basically co-operative relationships 
of the plant or, theoretically, as mere devia- 
tions from the established pure type. Such an 
approach tends to place in residual categories, 
processes which from another point of view 
can be considered inseparable and indismiss- 
able for a genuine understanding of the plant 
social system. 


Daisy M. LILIENTHAL 
Chicago, Minois 


Orts Duprey Duncan 
University of Chicago 


Personality: In Nature, Society, and Culture. 
Edited by Clype KiuckHoun, Henry A. 
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Population Growth in Malaya: A Survey of 
Recent Trends. By T. E. SmirH. London 
and New York: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1952. Pp. viii+126. $3.00. 


In 1947 the population of Malaya was just 
under six million. Nearly nine-tenths were 
Chinese and Malaysians, the former slightly 
outnumbering the latter with an Indian minor- 
ity of about 10 per cent. Since World War II, 
there has not been the large flow of immigra- 
tion which has been primarily responsible for 
the tripling of the Chinese population since 
1911. But reductions in the death rate over 
the past several decades have been sufficient 
to give the country a current rate of natural 
increase exceeding 2 per cent per year. Es- 
timates subject to considerable error place 
the gross reproduction rate of the Malaysians 
at 2.7 and the net réproduction rate at 1.7 per 
cent, the corresponding figures for the Chinese 
being 3.3 and 2.6 per cent. There is no evidence 
of a general reduction in fertility, although 
there are moderate differentials in fertility 
between the urban and rural populations. One- 
third of the population is urban (living in 
villages and towns with a population of over 
a thousand), but little further urbanization 
is expected in the present stage of economic 
development. Given the relations of population, 
economy, and natural resources, Malaya’s 
population pressure is perhaps less than that 
of other areas of Southeast Asia; but the 
country has, nevertheless, only a limited capac- 
ity to absorb further population growth 
without serious consequences for the standard 
of living. 

Successive chapters of the book are de- 
voted to the population dynamics of the 
Malaysians, Chinese, and Indians; the mono- 
graph concludes with two chapters surveying 
economic and demographic prospects. The 
author is to be commended for providing a 
competent case study in the demography of a 
less developed area—a study notable for its 
skill and caution in the use and interpretation 
of statistics of limited scope and defective 
quality. 
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Murray, and Davin M. SCHNEIDER, New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
xxv-+701-+xv. Text, $5.75; trade $7.50. 


This is a revision of the 1948 collection 
of readings. While seven papers from the 
first edition were dropped, thirteen new papers 
were added, and the price raised by $1.25. 

Of the changes in this edition, it may be 
said, first, that Murray and Kluckhohn’s “en- 
tirely rewritten” version of their Outline of 
a Conception of Personality seems no less in- 
coherent and no more workable than before. 

Two of the added papers have not been 
published elsewhere—Inkeles discusses some 
of the problems involved in the study of the 
relation of “personality” to “society,” and 
Bauer presents the case histories of two Soviet 
refugees, with an eye to understanding the 
kind of person holding official positions in the 
Soviet bureaucratic structure. 

The editors attempted to represent two 
areas not covered by the first edition—the 
concept of “values” and the subject of litera- 
ture. Given the primitive state of our pres- 
ent conceptualization of “values,” the papers 
of Lee, Bauer, and Mrs. Kluckhohn are appro- 
priately selected. Given the sophistication of 
such expert students of literature as Edmund 
Wilson, however, it is difficult to understand 
why the papers of Leites and Rosenzweig were 
chosen to represent serious and informed 
treatments of literature. 

It is, of course, impossible for any collection 
of readings to be completely satisfactory to 
everyone, but this collection is on the whole 
well chosen and should please many. 


2 ELIOT FREIDSON 
University of Illinois 


From Black to White in South Australia, By 
Ronatp and CATHERINE BERNDT. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 313. 
$5.00. 


“Jn this new work by an exceptionally pro- 
ductive husband-and-wife team, the Berndts 
have made an important contribution to the 
literature of culture contact in a part of the 
world which is relatively little known to Ameri- 
cans. Representatives of Western culture in 
Australia came into contact with natives who 
were not only preindustrial and preagricul- 
tural but also among the most isolated and 
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marginal of humans on earth, the archetype, 
from Tylor to Durkheim to Levi-Strauss, of 
folk culture ar Urkultur—as theoretical pen- 
chant dictates. 

The authors proceed by sketching the ab- 
original cultural background of South Aus- 
tralia, as wel! as the development of waite 
Australian attitudes and behavior standards 
toward the native folk. In these respects, 
South Australia is not peculiar on the island 
continent. Estimated at about 300,000 at the 
time of initial contact, aboriginal numbers 
have steadily declined in practically all parts, 
as a regular consequence of contact. The cen- 
sus of 1947 gives continental totals of 46,538 
“full-blood” aborigines and 29,327 “half- 
castes.” “Passing” is a well-recognized occur- 
rence and will increasingly affect the totals. 
Very few areas of Australia remain where 
aborigines are not by now in direct and or- 
ganized contact with alien people. Yet, despite 
this, there is considerable ignorance by white 
Australians of the real facts of aboriginal life 
and of their cwn impact upon it. This igno- 
rance has contributed to certain missionary 
and secular policies frankly designed to erad- 
icate all trace of the native traditions as 
rapidly as possible, even if the effort to do 
so should, for example, through disease end 
cultural dislocation, exterminate the natives. 
Quite calculatedly, children are indoctrinated 
against their parents’ ways—-and hence against 
their parents. And in some sectors, lack of 
appreciation of natives as fully human beings 
has led to brutal, public disparagement and to 
ridicule as “niggers,” “abos,” or “blacks.” 

Although British and, to some extent, off- 
cial ‘colonial attitudes were more benevolent, 
actual relations between early colonist and 
native were frequently harsh, and aboriginal 
life was not valued highly. Issues which pre- 
dominated were the white sexual use of aborig- 
inal women and the employment of aborig- 
ines as domestics for the “station” (pastoral) 
work. Heavy use of liquor, though legally pro- 
hibited, prostitution, and general promiscuity 
are major behavioral adjustments of aborigines 
from early contact until the present. 

The secular attack upon native institutions, 
such as takes place on the cattle stations, has 
been less deliberate and less rapid than that 
of the missions. And the elders, even abcut 
missions, have been able for a time to resist 
white doctrine. But the battle is constantly 
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lost, and poignant folk expressions of sadness 
and desperation, dirges and laments for what 
once was good, are all that is left to mark the 
disintegrating ranks. Increasingly the young 
of all but the remaining “Bush” tribes “out- 
back,” grow up in ignorance of their own 


culture, committed to living primarily by the © 


standards of the lowest class in white society. 
The Berndts can find no fundamental differ- 
ence between the pattern of contact as it 
evolves today, in tribes recently affected, and 
that which began a hundred years ago. 

Since the aborigines in South Australia run 
the gamut from Bush tribes to largely Euro- 
peanizecd urban dwellers, the authors present 
us with four studies, in as many chapters: 
two of “outback” regions; one of a more 
closely settled area; and, finally, one of the 


aborigines of the city of Adelaide (population, ` 


375,000). The temporal-acculturational loca- 
tion of the four sites on the continuum is quite 
evident. Against the background of local, state, 
and national policy and attitudes, mission 
policy end attitudes, and also unofficial atti- 
tudes, such as color bar in public places, the 
different ways of life (or degrees of accultura- 
tion) are presented: residence pattern, econ- 
omy and employment, the aboriginal and 
the Jaw, sexual behavior, entertainment, educa- 
tion, and general adjustment. A careful de- 
scription is given of each of the four cases. 
The Adelaide group is most highly assimilated 
—to the lower class of urban society, although 
there is some formal social acceptance in one 
of the “outback” areas particularly of half- 
castes, especially women, who accurately 
emulate white norms, and who may be mar- 
ried to whites. The city, however, has come to 
be considered as offering the minimum of 
discrimination and the maximum of oppor- 
tunity. . 

The authors have no doubt that the direc- 
tion of the process in Australia is toward clear 
assimilation—and for some observers not in 
any hypothetical future. In retrospect they 
question the wisdom of a general white re- 
fusal to incorporate and appreciate at least 
a few elements, say, songs and dramatic 
ballads, of aboriginal culture, which would 
have provided a measure of self-respect to the 
assimilees and made them feel less like worth- 
less receptacles of an entirely alien contri- 
bution. And the authors seem to be right, 
because even the most highly assimilated 
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individuals, knowing scarcely more than a 
white man of “aboriginal” culture, often feel 
helplessly cheated of their birthright and hence 
demand government paternalism; they like- 
wise feel empty, secretly curious, and per- 
haps a bit in awe, but the fact remains that 
they do not know their own forefathers in 
their own land. 

James B. WATSON 
Washington University 


A Methodological Study of Migration and 
Labor Mobility in Michigan and Ohio in 
1947. By Donatp J. Bocuse. Oxford, Ohio: 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Pop- 
ulation Problems, 1952, Pp. vi+ 100. $1.00. 


In the words of its author, this study 
attempts to make a contribution toward a re- 
vised economic and sociological theory of 
migration and mobility, focusing its attention 
upon the employment aspect of the problem 
and viewing mobility as labor mobility. This 
general approach of the study and its more 
specific objectives were obviously dictated by 
the nature of the data used in the analysis. The 
study represents part of a program designed 
to develop the use of old age and survivors 
insurance statistics for research and adminis- 
trative purposes. Bogue has done an admirable 
and scholarly job of delineating a conceptual 
scheme within which to fit these data and has 
produced a meaningful analysis of the mobility 
of workers in the two states designated. 

The criteria for selecting the states of 
Michigan and Ohio for this particular task are 
not presented. This is an especially disturbing 
omission for any reader who may seek to 
evaluate the generalizations based upon the 
experience of these states. Though the author 
constantly reminds his readers of this and 
other limitations in the data, it would have 
been useful to have had at hand some fuller 
knowledge of the areas of analysis. 

Total labor mobility is defined in terms of 
three principal types of employment change: 
(1) change of county of employment—migra- 
tion; (2) change of industry of employment; 
and (3) change of employer. That this defini- 
tion, which is imposed by the nature of the 
data, is a limited one is recognized by the 
author, but it serves well to emphasize that 
labor mobility consists of several different 
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but related subtypes of mobility. The findings 
point out that each form of labor mobility is 
selective of workers with particular character- 
istics. The detailed analysis of these differen- 
tials and the resultant unanswered questions, 


together with the findings of other labor- . 


mobility studies, lead Bogue to a suggested 
classification of types of labor mobility, which, 
of course, is more inclusive than the one with 
which he started. 

The findings are presented first in terms of 
single-variable analysis (i.e. age, earnings, 
employment pattern, etc.) and then via a mul- 
tiple-variable analysis (direct standardization). 
The summary of findings and the conclusions 
are discussed in a series of related hypotheses 
which begin with the recognition of subtypes 
of labor mobility and end with the suggested 
classification of these types. The interim hy- 
potheses present primarily a discussion of 
labor-mobility differentials. 

The imaginative thinking and research which 
went into producing this volume deserve more 
careful publication. It is particularly unfor- 
tunate that the tabular materials were not re- 
produced more clearly. 

ELEANOR H. BERNERT 
New York City 


Changing the Attitude of Christian toward 
Jew: A Psychological Approach through 
Religion. By Henry Enoccu Kacan. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xvi+155. $2.75. 


Race Awareness in Young Children. By MARY 
L. Goorman. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Press, 1952. Pp. viii+ 280. $3.75. 


Both these books represent research mono- 
graphs stemming originally from Ph.D. dis- 
sertations, dressed up in hard covers and aimed 
at a wider audience than the academic re- 
search community. Kagan reports on a series 
of experiments involving his own persuasive- 
nessein changing attitudes, as an invited 
lecturer working with Protestant religious 
groups. 

In measuring instruments and experimental 
design his methodology conforms well with cur- 
rent standards. He uses equated comparison 
groups, which were given pretests and posttests 
on attitude scales of adequate reliability. He 
compares his effectiveness in changing atti- 
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tudes using three different techniques. The In- 
direct Group Method involves teaching about 
the Jewish origins of the Christian religion 
and the common values shared by Christian 
and Jew. This method, which he regards as 
the most common interfaith technique, does 
not change attitudes as he applies it. The 
more effective Direct Group Method involves 
group discussion about current Christian-Jew- 
ish problems, correcting misinformation about 
contemporary Jewish society, and affording 
opportunity for group catharsis of hostility. 
A third method, of significant but lesser effec- 
tiveness, is the Focused Individual Interview, 
which involves, in addition to the biblical train- 
ing, a half-hour private interview dealing 
with Christian-Jewish attitudes. Follow-up 
tests showed attitude changes remaining after 
eight months. 

Kagan presents a scholarly research report 
which enables the reader to evaluate ade- 
quately the results presented. The main 
methodological criticism to be offered is that 
he generalizes to the methods as they might 
be applied by any person, from research find- 
ings based solely upon his own persuasiveness. 
A weakness for which he cannot be blamed 
is the application of the traditional pretest, 
posttest experimental design in a situation 
such as this, where it can hardly avoid creat- 
ing, on the part of the subject, self-conscious- 
ness and awareness of the experimenter’s 
purpose. 

Dr. Goodman’s book is in the tradition of 
Bruno Lasker’s Race Attitudes in Children, in 
that it consists almost entirely of quotations 
from children and their parents. These quota- 
tions from both white and Negro families 
that shared three urban nursery schools, are 
organized around the child’s problem of defin- 
ing self and other in terms of racial catego- 
ries. The assembly presented and the inter- 
viewing and observation which lie behind it, 
seem excellently done. 

As raw material and persuasive reading, 
this would seem to be an excellent auxiliary 
text for a course in educational sociology. As 
a contribution to social science research, how- 
ever, the monograph is defective. Awareness of 
race, for example, was measured through inter- 
viewing, observation, and a number of chil- 
dren’s games techniques, some of which rep- 
resent valuable original contributions. How- 
ever, in spite oë the fact that Dr. Goodman 
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obviously has quantitative data on these 
measures, there is no report of the extent to 
which the various approaches agreed with one 
another or were related to background factors, 
intelligence tests, and personality rating data 
also available. Careful observations of inter- 
racial play in nursery-school situations were 
apparently made, but this potentially valuable 
contribution to methodology is reported only 
in a brief three-page appendix and is not re- 
lated to the attitudes of the children as other- 
wise diagnosed. In spite of the gross in- 
completeness from the research point of view, 
the volume remains valuable for both student 
and general citizen as an effective introduction 
to children’s thinking about racial identity in 
an interracial situation. 


Donatp T. CAMPBELL 
University of Chicago 


The Acquisition of Word Meanings: A De- 
velopmental Study. By Hernz WERNER and 
EpirH Karran. (“Monographs of the So- 
ciety for Research in Child Development, 
Inc.,” Vol. XV, Ser. 51, No. 1.) Evanston 
UL: Northwestern University, Child De- 
velopment Publications, 1952. Pp. 120. 


Heinz Werner is an unusual child psychol- 
ogist. He does not believe that children’s 
thought-processes are essentially like those 
of adults or less adequate merely because of 
their lack of experience. And he believes that 
children advance to adulthood by abrupt, 
relatively discontinuous advances—by de- 
velopmental levels rather than by slow, rel- 
atively continuous accretions of knowledge. 
He has stated and documented his views in 
his well-known The Comparative Psychology of 
Mental Development (translated in 1940). 
The tasks of developmental psychology are 
there outlined as describing the developmental 
levels, sLowing relationships between levels, 
and showing the general direction of develop- 
ment. Like Head, Goldstein, Vygotsky, Weigl, 
and others, he drew a distinction between 
more and less primitive modes of thinking-per- 
ceiving-acting, which he called concrete and 
abstract types. The meat of the book centers 
around a delineation of various kinds of 
lower-level thinking. The Acquisition of Word 
_Meanings gives further support for Werner’s 
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position and fills out a section of the earlier 
book that was relatively unworked. 

A “Word Context Test” was designed and 
given to 125 children between the ages of 
eight and a half and thirteen and a half years. 
Artificial words were imbedded in a series of 
sentences; the child was expected to arrive 
eventually at the correct meaning. Each arti- 
ficial word stood for an object or event “vary- 
ing in concreteness.” There were twelve series 
of six sentences each. Thus: “Contavish [hole]: 
(1) You can’t fill anything with a contavish; 
(2) The more you take out of a contavish the 
larger it gets;” etc. The specific point of this 
test is that it is such a novel and difficult 
task for the child that it may force him to 
regress to more primitive modes of thinking 
than those with which he normally operates. 
The assumption, clearly stated, is that no 
child, or adult for that matter, operates al- 
ways at his highest levels, that under condi- 
tions of novelty, difficulty, stress, and emotion- 
ality he may think, perceive, and act on 
lower symbolic levels. So the question is not 
simply whether the child symbolizes concrete- 
ly or abstractly but rather “Is the genetically 
higher level of operation well established? Or 
is it stabilized insufficiently, so that certain 
circumstances which do not affect the more 
mature individual may force him to a lower 
level of functioning? In brief, the genetic 
level. . .will have to be defined in terms of its 
stability...measured by the response to tasks 
varying in degree of difficulty.” 

A large number of lower thought-processes 
are distinguished. For instance, at lower levels 
of performance the word does not have the 
stability, closure, and relative independence 
that it does at higher levels. It may have a 
wide and often diffuse contextural connotation 
(holophrasis), it may be fused with other 
concepts (syncresis), its meaning may be 
readily altered (fluidity). Subtypes of these 
operations are specified. Sentences, for young- 
er children, do not have the structural stabil- 
ity that they gain later on, either. This in- 
stability is shown by the child’s manipulation 
of sentence meanings in several peculiar ways. 
Lower symbolism is evidenced also by various 
types of rigid verbal behavior and by forms 
such as homophonic word symbolism, where 
sound pattern and meaning are mingled, and 
by sentence realism, where the hypothetical 
nature of test sentences is not grasped. The 
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authors’ discussion of various types of pre- 
conceptual generalization is richly detailed 
and suggests as well or better the egocentric 
character of younger children’s behavior than 
anything that Piaget has written. 

It is shown that low genetic processes 
virtually cease by the age of eleven or twelve, 
and this finding is bolstered with similar results 
from the studies of other child psychologists. 
Of more importance, the authors are able 
to show that most lower symbolic processes 
cease with some abruptness, at certain age 
levels, rather than gradually decreasing and 
fading away. This, of course, supports 
Werner’s basic theoretical position. 

Scattered throughout the monograph are 
information and discussion suggesting which 
processes are necessary for the arisal of others: 
for research in this tradition is logically con- 
strained to state the necessary conditions 
whereby one set of associated processes follows 
and is built upon other sets. Although this 
research is not obviously “social,” every so- 
cial psychologist ought to be familiar with 
its contents, 

ANSELM STRAUSS 
University of Chicago 


Child Development: The Process of Growing 
Up in Society. By WILLIAM E. Martin and 
CELIA B. STENDLER. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1953. Pp. xxii+519. $6.50. 


Sociologists who have an interest in child 
psychology may wish to glance through this 
introductory text. It is a sign of our changing 
era. Instead of the familiar time-worn topics— 
emotional behavior, motor development, emo- 
tional development, interests, etc-——newer an- 
thropological and sociological topic headings 
strike the eye: for instance, “The Meaning of 
Society and Culture,” “The Goals of Sociali- 
zation,” “Peer Groups,” “Society, Culture, 
and Personality.” In the Introduction, readers 
areetold that the text represents an integrated 
theoretical approach as over against the older 
“descriptive” approach of child psychology. 

But this text is neither more nor less theo- 
retical and integrated than most. There is the 
usual very lengthy initial section which deals 
with biological and maturational matters, in- 
cluding drives. Then the real business of the 
day is tackled: What are culture and society? 
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How does the child become socialized? and so 
on. A palatable potpourri is served up, steam- 
ing hot, from the research kitchens: culture, 
subcultures, basic personalities, developmental 
tasks, family climates, peer-group influences. 
The learning theory cementing these modern 
building blocks is social learning theory of the 
Mowrer, Whiting, Kluckhohn-Murray kinds— 
complete with drives, cues, rewards, goals, 
models, etc. A great deal of space is devoted in 
various places <o social learning. A chapter pre- 
senting psychoanalytic views of socialization is 
thrown in for good form, but is otherwise 
functionless. 

The illustrative materials are largely anthro- 
pological (Mead, Whiting, Warner), even 
when American character and childhood are 
discussed (Davis, Gorer). The psychologists 
are utilized hare and there, but sociologists 
—other than Hollingshead on class and clique 
—hardly at all, though we crash through in a 
mild way in the chapter on mass-media influ- 
ence. Despite occasional references to our 
dynamic society, there is no feeling whatever, 
any more than in most of child psychology, 
for history, for trends, for what is emerging 
in child personality and child care. Other than 
in utilization of anthropological materials, the 
book is strictly about American children. The 
writing is clear and uninvolved. The numerous 
cartoons and pictures are decorative and useful. 


ANSELM STRAUSS 
University of Chicago 


On the Sociat Frontier of Medicine. By Ipa 
M. Cannon. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. xiv+273. $4.75. 


This is Ida M. Cannon’s story of the pioneer- 
ing hospital social service in which she was 
involved at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. It also tells of the development cf a 
new field—that of medical social work. It is 
of interest to sociologists both for its portray- 
al of occupacional development and for its 
delineation of the early social-medical frontier. 

The pattern of the early development of 
medical social work was not a clear one. The 
field ‘strove to meet a variety of loosely re- 
lated needs. An early purpose, we are told, 
was to recognize the interdependence of hos- 
pital and community and to bridge the gap 
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between them for the patient. Another purpose 
was to interpret to the patients the complexi- 
ties of hospital and clinic and to guide them 
through the maze of health services. Yet 
another was the determination of the relation- 
ship of cause and effect in the patient’s dis- 
ease and his environment. 

The orientation of the early hospital workers 
reflected the then current trends in social 
work—a welfare-oriented occupation of re- 
formers. People came into social work from 
a variety of occupations (Miss Cannon had 
been a visiting nurse) to help the depressed 
of the masses. It was an era of muckraking; 
the problems of adulterated food, patent medi- 
cines, industrial hazards, and the slums were 
in the forefront of attention. Social pathology, 
not the normal functioning of average com- 
munities, was the point of concern. 

Two main phases of professional develop- 
ment emerge from this story. The early medi- 
cal social workers had to “sell” their occupa- 
tion to largely indifferent and often hostile hos- 
pital professional staffs. Their problems cen- 
tered around the duties they would be permit- 
ted to perform in clinics or (after much 
struggle} on the ward. Once their areas of 
operation had been accepted, another impor- 
tant occupational problem arose—What were 
the specific skills mustered by the medical 
social workers, and how were these differenti- 
ated fram those of other occupations? Just 
what was the medical social worker expert in? 

As the field developed, it extended to other 
areas, becoming involved in the education of 
medical students and in studies of the effects 
of social-environmental factors upon health. 
Increasingly, the diversification of areas of 
function sharpened the concerns of medical 
social work with its bases of technical com- 
petence and with its status a$ a profession. 
This self-concern produced a series of surveys 
and re-evaluations which reflect the attempt to 
keep abreast of the discrete development of 
the field. In Ida Cannon’s book no clear pic- 
ture of the intrinsic skills of medical social 
workers is presented, nor is there ever an 
effective delimitation of just what it is they 
do. The interests of social work in general have 
been characterized as segmental, specific, and 
immediate, and these characteristics appear to 
be true of medical social work. 

Clinical medicine has become increasingly 
concerned with health and social environment 
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as inseparable correlatives—the sociocultural 
patterns of living to which health and disease 
are forms of adaptation and of which they 
are relevant expressions. A high order of so: 
cial scientific skill is required here for the set- 
ting of research problems and their analysis. 
Medicine has continued to receive help in this 
area from social workers, But now there are 
other occupations also working along the so- 
cial frontier of medicine. The fuller under- 


‘standing of the relationships between man 


and his social milieux which anthropology and 
sociology have achieved is being channeled to 
clinical medicine in a variety of situations. 
These recent entrants to the field of social- 
medical research are adding new dimensions 
to the cross-disciplinary collaboration reported 
upon by Miss Cannon. 

Harvey L. SMITH 


University of North Carolina 


Society and Personality Disorders. By S$. 
Krrson WernsERG. New York: Prentice- 
Hall Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. viii+536. 
$5.75. 


“This book deals with the effects of social 
relations upon disordered behavior in con- 
temporary American society. It covers the 
kinds of social relations and personality proc- 
esses which lead to disordered behavior, and 
the social aspects of treating, caring for, and 
preventing disordered behavior” (p. 3). There 
are five parts, treating of “Approach and 
Theory,” “Disordered Behavior and the Social 
Process,” “Treatment,” “Care and Custody,” 
and “Rehabilitation and Prevention.” Both an 
author and a subject index are included at the 
end of the text, as well as selected readings 
at the end of each chapter. 

After a general introduction to his subject 
matter in chapter i, Professor Weinberg follows 
with a chapter which examines research find- 
ings on the influence of heredity and consti- 
tution on disordered behavior. Theoretical 
approaches to personality disorders formulated 
by psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, 
and psychiatrists are summarized in chapter 
ili, wherein the author presents his position 
on the pertinence of social relationships to 
the study of personality disorders under the 
following subjects: (1) the nature of social 
relationships, (2) social relations and the 
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culture context, and (3) social relationships 
. and personal development (pp. 48-51). Un- 
fortunately, there is no theory offered as to 
how social relations are related to the de- 
velopment of personality disorders; the writ- 
ing is descriptive; personality disorders are 
expressed in terms of social roles, social con- 
flicts, and so forth. 

Further theories pertaining to personality 
disorders are presented in chapter iv, “The 
Social Personality in Ordered and Disordered 
Behavior.” Again the reader is referred to the 
writings of a number of researchers with va- 
ried approaches to personality disorders. The 
author appears to favor a social-psychological 
approach to personality disorders which stems 
from George Mead’s conception of personality 
development by internalized role-taking. He 
also borrows from other points of view, par- 
ticularly that found in the psychoanalytical 
literature. 

Chapter v, “Abnormal Behavior, Personal 
Disorders, and Culture,” completes Part I on 
approach and theory, with an examination of 
cultural definitions of abnormality as distin- 
guished from disorder in terms of the individ- 
ual’s conception of himself. Personality ab- 
normality within the context of different cul- 
tural milieux is also investigated. 

Weinberg writes that the approach of his 
text to “the varied types of disorders is de- 
velopmental and deals with disordered behavior 
in sequential phases covering the processes 
which precede the disorder, the behavior dur- 
ing the disorder, and the readjustment after 
the disorder” (p. v). Yet there is not much 
theoretical reference within the first five chap- 
ters on approach and theory to the question of 
how personality disorders do arise, the main 
consideration being of the “behavior during the 
disorder.” Exceptions are a section on how 
satisfaction of the infant's needs (pp. 56-57) 
and mother-child relationships (pp. 104—5) can 
direct early personality development. 

It is in “Part IZ. Disordered Behavior and 
the Social Process” that the author incor- 
porates an emphasis germane to the develop- 
mental aspects of personality disorders. Much 
data prepared from diverse theoretical per- 
spectives ere presented, first with reference to 
the neuroses (chaps. vi and vii), then with ref- 
erence to the psychoses (chaps. viii-xi), 
and finally with a chapter on “Acting-out Dis- 
orders: Psychopathy and Deviant Behavior.” 
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Nevertheless, a great deal of the writing still 
centers on the precipitating experiences and 
behavior symptomizing the neuroses or psy- 
choses rather than on the processes, social or 
psychological, which lead to the illness or which 
have made the person prone to mental dis- 
turbance. 

The chapters comprising these first two 
parts of the text do not follow an order mak- 
ing for clarity, despite summarizing para- 
graphs which frequently bridge ideas from 
chapter to chapter. Part of the difficulty can 
be traced to the research cited, which is based 
on a variety of theoretical frameworks. More- 
over, Weinberg’s social-psychological interpre- 
tations with supplemental borrowings from 
psychiatric theory are neither concise nor con- 
sistent enough to give unifying form to the 
large number of studies to which he refers. 
The unity of presentation is further ham- 
pered by the inclusion in “Part I. Approach 
and Theory” of research findings of illustrative 
value, which anticipate and are closely allied 
to the findings cited in “Part II. Disordered 
Behavior and the Social Process.” In general, 
the diverse findings available for inclusion 
rather than the author’s social-psychological 
approach seem to have directed much of the 
organization of Part II. 

In Part ITI individual and group psycho- 
therapy are discussed as functions of social 
relationships. Comparisons are made between 
various treatments of personality disorders, 
such as psychoanalysis, nondirective counsel- 
ing, and group therapy. The theoretical frame- 
work behind these approaches is competently 
covered. Difficulties and problems of the re- 
lationships—for instance, the transference phe- 
nomenon of the psychoanalytic situation—are 
interestingly stated. 

Part IV, on the care and custody of patients, 
includes statistics and descriptive information 
on the mental hospital, its functions, personnel, 
and patients. Various treatments and attitudes 
of patients toward these treatments are de- 
scribed. The life within the mental hospital 
is discussed from the perspective of social re- 
Jationships and social attitudes. Topics are 
covered with which the author has had direct 
research experience. They are presented in a 
manner to give the reader a sense of intimacy 
with the problems involved, making these sec- 
tions the most satisfactory reading in the 
book. i 
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Part V covers the rehabilitation of mental 
patients and the prevention of personality dis- 
orders. Included are sections on the care of 
the ex-pztient, his adjustments to his family, 
the community, and industry. The need for 
preventive measures is considered, and dif- 
ferent conceptions of preventive plans are 
noted. 

A general criticism of this book is that little 
evaluatian is made of the data cited from other 
sources. As a result, the importance of studies 
summarized often becomes, by default, a mat- 
ter of the space allotted to them in the text 
rather than their comparable value as re- 
search contributing to the subject being ex- 
amined. Similarly, statistical information from 
research articles is introduced and differences 
between samples commented upon, with little 
attention being paid to the statistical signif- 
icance of the differences, the reliability of the 
measurements, or the validity of the measure- 
ments with respect to the researcher’s intention 
or approach. There are statistical data included 
which this reviewer questioned just on the 
basis of the number of cases studied. The 
author, having examined so many publications, 
and because of his own research interest in the 
field, is qualified to be critical of the research 
he cites. That he does not usually evaluate his 
sources is a limitation for the reader who is 
not sufficiently familiar with the original re- 
search to appraise its contribution. 

Perhaps the criticisms expressed in this re- 
view are too severe, notwithstanding the stated 
intention of the author (p. v) to present “an 
integrated analysis of personality disorders 
from social psychological and sociological view- 
points,” since so little is known particularly 
of the etiology and development of psychoses. 
The measurement alone of symptoms of per- 
sonality disorders leads to very controversial 
questions. Concomitant with this, diverse theo- 
retical approaches to personality disorders are 
also mirrored in this volume, which attempts 
to give perspective to the research that has 
been done. While we can admire the author’s 
intention, therefore, it is questionable whether 
an integrated analysis such as he proposes 
can be accomplished at the present time. 


Erwin L. Linn 
Chicago Board of Health 
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Graphic Regional Sociology. By Carre C. 
ZIMMERMAN and RicHarp E. Du Wors. 
Cambridge: Phillips Book Store, 1952. 
Pp. ix+206. $3.50. 


The subtitle of this book is A Study in 
American Social Organization, and it purports 
to discuss regionalism in terms of its influence 
upon the culture of American regions, includ- 
ing the institutions and personalities of the 
inhabitants of the regions. The book may be 
examined with reference to its main features 
—graphics, regionalism, and the effects of 
regionalism on social organization. 

It is reasonable to expect some discussion 
about the methods of graphically portraying 
socioeconomic data, the practical utility of 
maps and charts, and the possible shortcom- 
ings of the graphical method. The reader will 
be disappointed to discover that there is no 
discussion concerning the use of graphics. 
The maps and charts included are good ones, 
particularly those showing the origin and major 
movements of the farm labor force. Almost 
all the graphical material, however, was pre- 
pared by other authors (primarily the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics) for use in other 
publications. One of the major shortcomings 
of the illustrations is the complete lack of up- 
to-date population data. There are thirteen 
charts concerned with population; of those 
dealing with recent data, five are based on the 
1940 census and two on the 1948 sample of 
population made by the Bureau of the Census. 

This reviewer is still somewhat puzzled by 
the ambiguous use of the term “regionalism.” 
Is regionalism a hypothesis? Is it a state of 
mind? Is it a social movement? Or is it a prac- 
tical tool for social engineering? In the re- 
viewer’s opinion, we cannot escape from the 
late Louis Wirth’s damaging charge that re- 
gionalism is essentially a single-factor theory 
which cannot give us an accurate or clear 
conception of the real world of social-cultural 
life. There are no indications given in the 
text as to the method used to differentiate a 
region. Is it delineated by its climate, soil, 
geology, and economic base? Or is the delinea- 
tion based on customs, habits, folkways, mores, 
attitudes, and other behavioral manifestations? 

The book deals with the cultures of the 
tegions in a nonscientific, loosely organized, 
and somewhat cryptic fashion. Typical of this 
is the following quotation from the lead para- 
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graph, under the title “National Influences of 
Regionalism,” on page 172: 


Le Play has said that if one understood a given 
family system, one understood the whole society. 
Certain fundamental truths are in this statement 

. the American society of the present time is 
also conditioned in many respects by its regional 
organization. Success begets success . . . we seek 
to promote in the whole world a regional develop- 
ment such as ours. ... This is the key to one 
side of the great struggle of the twentieth century. 


Discussing this topic further, the authors state 
that 


national influences of regionalism are manifested 
in our life and national character in at least four 
interrelated forms of behavior . . . free manage- 
ment, compromise on conflicting ideas, and pro- 
motion of growth of regional ideas . . . unified 
into a unique way of life ... called the American 
Miracle. 


Some generalizations of the operation of these 
factors are presented by way of illustration. 
These include the “basing-point” plan in steel 
pricing, oleo versus butter consumption, and 
racial issues. 

Regionalism is also discussed in terms of 
its influence upon such social institutions as 
the family, economic and political organization, 
and upon personality. Thus we have regional 
types of families, political organization, and 
personality. The authors tend to attribute an 
importance to regionalism that nowhere in the 
text is supported by empirical data, based on 
scientific studies that would demonstrate the 
effects of regionalism on social organization. 
This book contributes little to an approach 
given impetus and recognition by the work of 
such men as Odum, Moore, Vance, and others. 


Leo G. REEDER 
University of Minnesota 


The Community Factor in Modern Technol- 
egy. By Jerome F. Scorr and R. P. LYN- 
ton. Paris: UNESCO, 1952. Pp. 171. $1.00. 


The stated purpose of this book was to carry 
out, for UNESCO, a survey of studies which 
describe factors common to “harmonious” or 
“healthy” industries and factors associated 
with “disrupted” industrial establishments. 
Following this plan, twelve studies were made 
—two each in Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
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Italy, Sweden, and Switzerland. The authors 
summarize these studies and several earlier 
American studies, along with additional recant 
studies made in England. 

From their summary of the condition of 
present industrial societies, the authors con- 
clude that current discords are profound, with 
a resultant loss of “a sense of community in 
industry.” They illustrate this point of view 
with two examples—the Yankee City factories 
and the wartime aircraft plants around Los 
Angeles. A summary of the twelve studies of 
European industries leads to the conclusion 
that these plants have “reintegrated” industry 
and community. Two more British studies are 
analyzed, and the factories described are 
labeled “healthy.” 

A brief chapter on method is included, and 
in summation the authors state that the fac- 
ters common to “unhealthy” factories are: 
(1) absence of a craft hierarchy; (2) inade- 
quate internal communication; (3) inadequate 
“contact” with the outside community; (4) 
“social sickness” in the establishment and its 
environment. “Healthy” factories, by contrast, 
tend to have oposite characteristics, which the 
authors then describe. 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that the man- 
ner in which the various studies were surveyed 
produces few, if any, conclusions concerning 
sociative and dissociative processes in indus- 
try. Rather, these studies were used as vehicles 
whereby the authors illustrated their special 
point of view about social “health” and “sick- 
ness” in industry. 

ROBERT C. STONE 
Tulane University 


Fundamentals .of Social Psychology. By Ev- 
GENE L. HartieY and RutH E. HARTLEY. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. Pp. 
xix+740. $5.50. 


There has been in recent years a plethora of 
texts in social psychology of varying subject 
matter and different emphases. As yet there is 
no agreement as to the specific body of knowl- 
edge subsumed in this field, nor is there any 
sign of working toward standard concepts. 
This ill-defined borderline field is becoming in- 
creasingly so broad in scope as to include al- 
most the entire feld of social science. The 
authors themselves suggest that various paris 
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of their text could be used by students in the 
language arts, journalism, advertising, child 
development, genetic psychology, personal- 
ity study, abnormal psychology, and “an ad- 
ditional use, of course, would be in a social 
science survey course and any general reading 
list in the social sciences or psychology.” 

Such a wide application of a text would not 
in itself be a point of criticism. It does, how- 
ever, add to the student’s difficulty in deter- 
mining the scope of social psychology. In at- 
tempting to delineate this field, for example, 
the authors give as an illustration an inter- 
national conference in progress at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations. They point 
out the particular area of study with which 
the various social sciences would naturally 
concern themselves, assigning to the social 
psychologist the role of assessing the “atmos- 
phere of the group” and answering such ques- 
tions as: 


Are the delegates co-operating or competing? . 


Are the processes tending toward a synthesis of 
divergent views or toward cumulatively hostile 
relationships? Does the situation allow for a free 
interchange of views, or is it being conducted in 
an atmosphere of tension and resentment? The 
social psychologist might attempt to assay the 
roles being played by the various delegates—the 
formal roles of chairman and recorder and the in- 
formally adopted roles such as champion of the 
people, detender of national honor, conciliator, 
and martyr. He would study closely the process 
of communication and the barriers to understand- 
ing. He might attempt to explain how disagree- 
ments result from the various meanings given to 
common symbols by individuals from different 


backgrounds. .. . The area of study would include, . 


among other interests, the way in which the indi- 
` vidual establishes the nature of his own group 
membership, his reference groups, and his interior- 
ization of the norms that characterize that group. 

. In short, social psychology is primarily 
focused on those aspects of social behavior found 
when men interact with one another in manifest 
social relationships. The social psychologist 
searches for the universals to be found in human 
interaction and for the basic laws governing the 
dynomics of such functioning. 


This definition might very well describe the 
field of sociology itself, and most of the ques- 
tions which are assigned to the social psychol- 
ogist are also the preoccupation of the sociol- 
ogist and political scientist. 

The eclecticism of this text in drawing on 
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theories and interpretations from individual 
psychology, experimental -psychology, sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, and other fields in the 
social sciences does not help to establish a 
unitary point of view about a distinctive body 
of knowledge. In discussing the problem of 
experimentation and scientific method in re- 
lation to social psychology, the authors state 
very aptly that “because of the difficulty of 
applying the experimental method to the ma- 
terials of social psychology, a great deal of the 
work has been based on observational study 
in the community. Perfectly controlled con- 
ditions are obviously not available.” They also 
point out that, “since we are dealing with com- 
plex social structures, many variables are un- 
controlled and the interpretations of results 
are accordingly never unequivocally demon- 
strable.” Despite this, they draw upon many 
studies from the field of experimental social 
psychology, not so much perhaps from a desire 
to add scientific respectability to their treat- 
ment as from the normal inconsistency that 
arises from an eclectic approach. 

The text is divided into three parts. Part I 
deals with “Communication—the Basic Social 
Process” and considers “The Importance and 
Nature of Communication,” “The Task of the 
Communicator,” “The Task of the Communi- 
cant,” “The Nature of the Communique,” 
“Communication Barriers and Facilitation of 
Communication,” and “Mass Communication” 
(contributed by Gerhart Wieber). Part II, 
“Socialization—the Group and the Individual,” 
deals with such subjects as “Socialization Is 
Learning,” “Perception and Socialization,” 
“The Cultural Control of Behavior and Emo- 
tion,” and “Delinquency” (by Fabian Rouke). 
Part III, “The Individual and the Group,” 
discusses “Group and Group Processes,” “The 
Functioning of Social Norms,” “The Individ- 
ual in the Group,” “Social Role,” ‘“Adjust- 
ment of the Individual to Social Role,” “Sta- 
tus,” ‘Leadership-Followership,” “Attitudes 
and Opinions” (written with Clyde Hart), 
“Ethnic Attitudes,” and “Modifying Ethnic 
Attitudes.” i 

While.the authors take up the problems of 
communication and roles, the self, and the 
group, it is disappointing to find that there 
is no reference to men like Cooley, Dewey, and 
Thomas and only a very negligible one to G. 
H. Mead, whose work in language and com- 
munication is especially significant and of 
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which no systematic theory is presented in this 
book. It is surprising, too, that a text in fun- 
damentals of social psychology should omit 
some of the crucial problems of collective be- 
havior, for example, the nature, development, 
and consequences of social movements. These 
critical observations stem from the fact that 
there is a need for a more unified conception 
of what social psychology is and what its 
subject matter should include. 

The book is well written. It has a wealth 
of material, interestingly presented, and should 
appeal to those who are interested in using 
a comperdium of studies in sociology, anthro- 
pology, and the various types of psychology 
brought together in one volume. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Carleton College 


The Nature of Culture. By A. L. KROEBER. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
Pp. x+438. $6.50. 


Dr. Kroeber in this book presents a col- 
lection of 45 of his journal articles and occa- 
sional papers covering a period of fifty years 
(1901-51). To these are added five pieces 
previously unpublished, five introductions to 
the various parts of the book, and numerous 
commentaries prepared especially for this 
volume. Although the wordage runs to nearly 
300,000, it includes only a small fraction of 
Kroeber’s writings. As he says in the Preface: 


Most cf what I have written has consisted of 
contributions to factual knowledge or of organi- 
zation of knowledge or of first-level generalization 
from it... . . I have therefore selected here only 
passages that bear on culture, and, of those, the 
more theoretical or general ones. . . . The pro- 
cedure yields a kind of unity [which] consists of a 
theory about the kind of thing culture is: about 
its properties and typical manifestations, its rela- 
tion to other kinds of things, and how it is most 
fruitfully viewed and investigated. 


The ideas, says the author, have been 
“sweated out” of his work with “facts.” “... I 
am not a formal theoretician. My natural and 
first interest always has been in phenomena 
and their ordering: it is akin to an aesthetic 
proclivity, presumably congenital. From the 
ordering, general conclusions emerge; and, 
with these, eventuate certain principles as to 
- how best to arrive at valid conclusions” (p. 3). 
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At another point he says: “It is clear I am 
not by temperament a social scientist. It tcok 
me several decades to come to a realization 
of the fact” (p. 57). 

Kroeber in these articles considers himself 
a “natural historian of culture” and holds that 
it is the proper business of anthropology to 
reconstruct “phenomenological reality” in time 
and space. 

The book contains several short examples of 
Kroeber’s work at its best, for example, por- 
tions of the monograph written with Jane 
Richardson on “Three Centuries of Women’s 
Dress Fashions.” Evidence is presented in a 
form that can be checked by others that cer- 
tain features of European women’s evening 
dress have shown a regular periodic change 
over 150 years, with a “wave-length” of about 
100 years. The postulate of “pattern satura- 
tion” is introduced in partial explanation, and 
the suggestion is made that “pattern stress” 
(the period of the cycle farthest removed 
stylistically from the ideal of the oscillating 
pattern) may be causally connected with cer- 
tain other concurrent stresses of the total sys- 
tem (such as wars, etc.). The door is left open 
to various other theoretical possibilities, even 
including “psychological” ones. In the chapter 
reprinted from his book Cultural and Natural 
Areas of Native North America (first pub- 
lished, 1939) he neatly sets forth and dacu- 
ments the concept of culture climax, which 
not only “involves the focus of an area but 
also culmination in time” and uses the idea of 
intercultural stimulus, which in part is iur- 
ther elaborated in the article called “Stimulus 
Diffusion,” first published in 1940. 

The papers devoted to more purely theoreti- 
cal argument, as distinguished from interpre- 
tation of concrete data, are less satisfying 
and will probakly prove to be more ephemeral. 
The impression is repeatedly given that Kroe- 
ber’s own “natural-history” approach to cul- 
ture is the only legitimate one for students 
who are “really” interested in culture. But 
there must have been considerable uncertainty, 
judging by the amount of argumentation given 
to defense of this position. A natural-history 
study of cultural phenomena today needs no 
defense, perhaps in part due to Kroeber’s work. 
But in rereading these papers one is struck 
by the seemingly “overdetermined” efforts 
made to validate and justify the position. 
There are repeated attempts to legislate to 
fellow-anthropologists, sociologists, and psy- 
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chologists, and there seems to be almost an 
obsession with disciplinary labels and the 
supposed “proper” hierarchy of the sciences, 
with, of course, the culture-history studies 
on the highest level. Apparently, anthropol- 
ogists have a weakness for occasionally peer- 
ing down at “lower” levels, particularly “psy- 
chology,” and we are therefore more than 
once lectured on the awful sin of “reduction- 
ism.” In all this there is more than a little 
that sounds like dogmatism, which must have 
been as unnecessary at the time it was first 
written as it is today. Since on the basis of 
his “factual” publications Kroeber is not a 
dogmatic and pontificating scholar, much of 
this outdated argumentative material could well 
have been left out of the book. 

As regards the theory itself, several crucial 
issues are not solved and, in fact, are not 
squarely faced. Space, unfortunately, does 
not permit a full discussion of these here, 
but one or two may be mentioned. For one 
thing, despite the promise of the Preface, it is 
never clear just what kind of “thing” culture 
is in this theory, although it often sounds 
like a reification. The fact that the concept of 
culture and all its ramifications can, for cer- 
tain theoretical purposes, be considered as a 
set of abstractions or scientific constructs is 
not clearly considered, and, of course, the 
theoretical consequences thereof are ignored. 

For another thing, Kroeber seems to have a 
horror of “generalizations”; and this feature 
of his theory leads to certain difficulties and 
confusions that perhaps could have been avoid- 
ed. He tells us, for instance, that the anthropol- 
ogist should select and interpret the data of 
culture history in order to reconstruct the 
significant patterns in historical context. He 
himself has done this successfully, for example, 
in his book Configurations of Culture Growth. 
However, in several papers in the present 
collection he seems to say that such recon- 
struction is actually done on the basis of in- 
tuition and that the validity of the results 
rests, in effect, upon their plausibility. He 
says that such patterns cannot be “proved” 
and that therefore culture history is not 
“science” (despite his concern about its hier- 
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archical position among the sciences). How- 
ever, I would submit that the fact that the 
reconstructions which Kroeber himself has 
made appear to us to be plausible rather than 
fantastic is because, in making them, he has 
actually been operating on the basis of cer- 
tain generalizations, whether he was conscious- 
ly aware of them or not. Kroeber is very 
wise and erudite in the ways of men in living 
cultural groups and societies that have been 
subjected to direct study by ethnologists, and 
so on. In the selection, interpretation, and 
judgment of significance of data and in the 
reconstruction of historical patterns therefrom, 
the student (as distinguished perhaps from the 
writer of fantasy fiction) is inevitably guided 
by certain generalizations concerning culture 
which he has derived, perhaps implicitly, from 
his knowledge of the behavior and products of 
living societies. In short, I venture to suggest 
that the culture historian, like other students 
of cultural phenomena, is operating within a 
framework of a general theory of culture. And, 
of course, there are many advantages to be 
derived from a conscious attempt to make 
such a theory explicit and orderly. Once this 
is done, I believe, careful culture historians 
would be able to “prove” the validity of their 
reconstructions, at least in terms of such a 
general theory. Nor would such explicit theoret- 
ical operations necessarily do violence to the 
preservation of the “phenomenological reality” 
of pattern wholes in historical context, which 
Kroeber argues is the main objective of an- 
thropology. 

Thus the valuable contributions and in- 
sights of Kroeber’s work can serve, for those 
who are more inclined to theoretical work 
than he, to contribute to a systematic general 
theory of culture. And such theoreticians will 
not be overly inhibited by Kroeber’s admoni- 
tions about what you can or can’t do, should 
or shouldn’t do, and the like. 

So saying, I shall conclude by admonishing 
social scientists that they skould read this 
book. A 

Joun GILLIN 


University of North Carolina 
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SOME METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF EIGHT-HOUR INTERVIEWS! 
NEAL GROSS AND WARD S. MASON 


ABSTRACT 


In a study of the occupational role of school superintendents a relatively unstructured question approach 
failed to tap role-conflict situations, whereas a combination of a structured check-list series of questions 
and probes, followed by an open-ended series of questions, succeeded. The role-within-a-role procedure for 
the interviewer was highly conducive to effective rapport. This research experience suggests that respond- 


ent fatigue may depend more upon extent of interest and rapport than on sheer length of the interview. 


There is a great need for the codification 
of the success and failure of various method- 
ologies employed in behavioral science in- 
vestigations. This paper reports several 


1A concensation of this paper was read at the 
annual meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society 
in Cambridge, March 28-29, 1953. Indebtedness is 
acknowledged to Florence R. Kluckhohn, A. W. 
McEachern, Elliott G. Mishler, and James Shipton 
for their provocative comments after a critical read- 
ing of an earlier draft of this paper. This project is 
being carried on under the joint sponsorship of the 
Laboratory of Social Relations and the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard University under 
grants from the Rockefeller and Kellogg founda- 
tions. 


2 For other reports on field work and methodolog~ 
ical problems see Robert K. Merton, ‘‘Selected Prob- 
lems of Field Work in the Planned Community,” 
American Sociological Review, XII (June, 1947), 304- 
12; Robert K. Merton and Patricia L. Kendall, ‘‘The 
Focused Interview,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Li (May, 1946), 541-77; William K. Sewell, “Field 
Techniques in Social Psychological Study in a Rural 
Community,” American Sociological Review, XII 
(December, 1949), 718-26; F. J. Roethlisberger and 
W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1938), pp. 270-91; 
August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949), chap. ii; Her- 


methodological problems that arose from 
four waves of pretests and the interviewing 
program of the School Executive Role Proj- 
ect. It also considers the decisions made to 
meet them. 

This inquiry is concerned with the follow- 
ing major substantive areas: (1) variability 
in role definition and related sanction pat- 
terns; (2) the determination of the kinds and 
incidence of role ambiguity and role conflict 
in the school executive and methods of their 
solution; (3) the social pressures on and the 
crucial referents of incumbents of this occu- 
pational role; (4) the impact of the com- 
munity power system or systems on this 
role; (5) the social sensitivity of superintend- 
ent vis-à-vis school-board members; and 


bert Hyman, ‘‘Problems in the Collection of Opinion 
Research Data,” American Journal of SociologysLV 
(1950), 362-70, and ‘‘Interviewing as a Scientific 
Procedure,” in The Policy Sctences: Recent Develop- 
ments in Scope and Method, ed. Daniel Lerner and 
Harold D. Lasswell (Stanford University: Stanford 
University Press, 1951); and John W. Bennett, ‘The 
Study of. Cultures: A Survey of Technique and 
Methodology in Field Work,” American Sociological’ 
Review, XIII (1948), 672-89. ; 
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. (6) the career patterns and occupational 
mobility of incumbents of this occupational 
role. 

The research design required interviews 
with two categories of respondents, school 
superintendents and school-board members. 
The population consisted of the superin- 
tendents and school boards of all school sys- 
tems in Massachusetts, and a 50 per cent 
stratified random sample of these systems 
was drawn. This paper will be concerned 
primarily with the superintendent inter- 
views. 

Several aspects of the interviewing situa- 
tions to be described are unusual in sociolog- 
ical investigations. First, the interviews 
average eight hours in length, with a range 
of from seven to ten hours.’ Second, instead 
of interviewing the respondents in their 
home communities, it was decided to invite 
them to the research-staff offices. This deci- 
sion was made for the following reasons: 
(1) The pretest interviews revealed that it 
was impossible to secure adequate rapport 
and continuity when the interviews were 
held in the superintendent’s office.‘ (2) 
Interviewing the superintendents in the 
staff offices provided a more “scientific” and 
anonymous environment. This condition 


3 In general, these interviews are of much longer 
duration than those employed in most sociological 
investigations. Their length and ‘‘one-shot” nature 
also differentiate them from most interviewing pro- 
cedures reported in the anthropological, clinical, and 
sociopsychological literature. However, see the fol- 
lowing for studies involving interviews of relatively 
long duration: Margaret Mead, The Mountain Ara- 
pesh: The Record of Unabelin with Rorschach Analysis 
(‘Anthropological Papers of the American Museum 
of Natural History,” Vol. XLI, Part IN [New York, 
1949]); Henry Murray, Explorations in Personality 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1938); and 
Assessment of Men (New York: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1948); and M. Brewster Smith, Jerome Bruner, 
and Robert White, ‘‘Group Research Project on the 
Dynamics and Measurement of Opinion,” Interna- 
tional Journal of Aititude and Opinion Research, I 
(1947), 78-82. 

4 For the rationale behind the choice of the place 
of the interviewing in another research situation see 
John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town 
(2d ed.; New York: Harper & Bros., 1949), pp. 23- 
25. 
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was essential, since the interviewer covered 
a number of “delicate” matters, such as 
the power system of the community, the 
superintendent’s referents in decision-mak- 
ing, his job and career satisfaction, and his 
reactions to and feelings about individual 
school-board members as well as his career 
aspirations. (3) By holding the inter- 
views in his own office, the interviewer 
had much greater control of the interview- 
ing situation. Further, a comfortable arm- 
chair could be provided the respondent, 
together with coffee and other refresh- 
ments served at appropriate times; luncheon 
at the Faculty Club could be prearranged. 
The fact that the respondent was a guesi of 
a major university seemed to help the rap- 
port situation considerably. 

Three topics have been selected for spe- 
cific consideration in this paper. They deal 
with problems frequently encountered in 
less “complicated” interviews as well as 
those faced in lengthy interviews and con- 
cerned with “private” information. They 
represent special problems which the re- 
search staff faced directly and on which de- 
cisions had to be made. It is unfortunate 
that it is not common practice to make ex- 
plicit in the presentation of research findings 
the rationales behind such decisions. It is 
primarily with this in mind that the follow- 
ing effort is made to state the reasons under- 
lying several crucial methodological prok- 
lems that confronted the research staff." It 
should also 5e noted that a number of no- 
tions and biases of the research staff regard- 
ing the interviewing process and data-collec- 
tion procedures derived from previous re- 
search activities and from the methodologi- 
cal literature were of necessity abandoned as 
a consequence of this field experience. The 
topics considered are: (e) question method- 


5 The senio- research staff is composed of the au- 
thors and A. W. McEachern. The superintendency 
interviews were conducted by the authors, and A. W. 
McEachern supervised the school-board interviews 
field program. Other staff members are Donald G. 
McKinley, Harold J. Greenwald, John E. Tirrell, 
and James M. Coffee. 
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ology; (b) the social role of the interviewer; 
and (c) problems of fatigue and rapport. 


A. QUESTION METHODOLOGY® 


One of the primary problems faced in de- 
signing the schedules entailed the series of 
decisions concerning the type and wording 
of questions to be used to tap various sub- 
stantive phenomena. A central problem was 
the degree to which the questions should be 
structured. Attention will be limited to the 
design of questions to tap the phenomenon 
of role conflict, although a similar process of 
question formulation and reformulation oc- 
curred in several other areas of the project. 

Previously published research on role 
conflict has been concerned chiefly with hy- 
‘ pothetical situations.” The present problem 
was to find what conflicts actually existed 
for incumbents of the role of school superin- 
tendent. The initial assumption was that an 
open-ended approach was required in order 
to uncover major types of role conflict ac- 
tually present and not just those anticipated 
by the researcher. In consequence, a number 
of variations of the following question, plus 
probes, was utilized in the several pretests: 
“People in important community positions 
frequently find themselves caught in situa- 


6 For various positions, criticisms, and uses of dif- 
ferent question techniques see N.O.R.C. Staff, Inter- 
viewing for N.O.R.C. (Denver, 1945); Carl R. Rogers, 
“The Non-directive Method as a Technique for So- 
cial Research,” American Journal of Sociology, L 
(January, 1945), 279-83; Roethlisberger and Dick- 
son, op. cit.; Isidor Chein eż al., ‘‘Consistency and 
Inconsistency in Intergroup Relations,” Journal of 
Social Issues, V, No. 3 (1949), 52-61; E. Herzog, 
“Pending Perfection: A QualitativesComplement to 
Quantitive Methods,” International Journal of Opin- 
ton and Attitude Research, I, No. 3 (1947), 32-48; 
Samuel A. Stouffer et al., Studies in Social Psychology 
in World War II, Vols. J-1V (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1949-50); and the heavy emphasis 
on open-ended methodology employed by the Survey 
Research Center under the direction of Rensis Likert 
and Angus Campbell at the University of Michigan. 

7 See Samuel A. Stouffer, “An Analysis of Con- 
flicting Social Norms,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XII (December, 1949), 707-17; Samuel A. 
Stouffer and Jackson Toby, ‘‘Role Conflict and Per- 
sonality,” American Journal of Sociology, LVI 
(March, 1951), 395-406. ` 
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tions in which their obligations to different. . 
individuals or groups come in conflict. What 
type of situations of this kind do you face?” 
Questions of this sort, however, failed to 
draw out the kinds of data required. They 
disclosed, primarily, situations in which the 
superintendent was in disagreement with 
groups or individuals in his community but 
did not tap role conflict. The dilemma of the 
foreman in industry as an example cue for 
the respondent was used in one of the pre- 
tests. This, likewise, did not work. In short, 
this type of question used by reasonably ex- 
perienced interviewers failed to elicit ‘the 
type of data required for the purposes of this 
inquiry. 

It readily became apparent that the cru- 
cial problem was to develop a technique by 
means of which the interviewer could ask, 
“What role conflicts do you experience?” in 
a way which would make sense to non~social 
scientists. In the earlier pretésts what the 
interviewer had been trying to do, and failed 
in his attempt, was to “teach” the respond- 
ent what was meant by role conflict in order 
that he could then tell what role conflicts he 
faced.® . 

After considerable experimentation with 
various techniques, the following procedure 
was developed, which met the.data specifica- 
tions of the research.’ Four structured situa- 
tions that all superintendents face in their 
occupational role, and which, on the basis of 
the pretests, were felt to be potential role- 
conflict situations, are presented to the su- 
perintendent. They deal with procedures for 
promoting teachers, salary increases for 
teachers, how the superintendent spends his 
evenings, and the priority of educational 


3 After the original cue question the interviewer 
was free to use his own judgment in the matter of 
using structured probes or following up comments in 
a nondirective manner. It should be noted that efen 
the original question was not strictly an open-ended 
question such as that used in polling studies. It calls 
for a structured response, i.e., a role conflict. 


? The work in progress at Harvard University . 
under the general direction of Professor Stouffer and 
at Ohio State University under Professor Melvin 
Seeman shows promise of major contributions to this 
substantive and methodological problem area. 
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needs versus financial limitations in prepar- 
ing the school budget. For each situation 
three alternatives are given regarding expec- 
tations that potential role alters might 
have. For example, in the situation involv- 
ing promotion of teachers these three expec- 
tation categories are used: 


A. Expect me to recommend promotions of 
teachers and other school employees on the 

` basis of merit only. 

B. Expect me to give consideration to their 
preferences in recommending promotions for 
teachers and other school employees. 

~ C. Have no expectations either way regarding 
whom I should recommend for promotions. 


Nineteen potentially relevant role alters are 
then listed. The superintendent is asked to 
indicate which of the three statements most 
nearly represents what each alter expects the 
superintendent to do in this situation. After 
indicating what the role expectation is for 
each potential role alter, he then is asked 
what alters have a right to the indicated ex- 
pectation. If he indicates contradictory but 
legitimate expectations for any alters, he is 
“reporting a potential role-conflict situation. 
The interviewer then proceeds to probe in 
some detail with “focused” questions"? for 
the existence and extent of anxiety, the 
method of resolution and the sanctions re- 
sulting from selecting one horn of the dilem- 
ma or the other. 

After these four situations have been ex- 
plored, the interviewer probes for other role- 
conflict situations. Since a considerable 
amount of time has been spent on the four 
structured situations, the respondent now 
has a reasonably clear idea of the research 
frame of reference of the interviewer, and, in 
consequence, a number of other role-conflict 
situations are being uncovered.“ 


e? Merton and Kendall, of. cit. 

1 Jt is pertinent to raise the question of whether 
it may not be necessary in other types of research 
problems to “instruct” the respondent in the type of 
data needed. Investigators frequently infer meanings 
from replies with little evidence for the validity of 
the inference. Perhaps such ‘‘legitimate instruction” 
. of respondents is a solution to data-collection situa- 
tions concerned with relatively complex behavioral 
science phenomena. 
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This “reverse-funnel” technique results: 
in the retention of certain of the special ad- 
vantages of the relatively unstructured ap- 


-proach. It provides, for example; the oppor- 


tunity for the respondent to discuss identi- 
fied role conflicts as he perceives them. It al- 
lows him to discuss other role-conflict situa- 
tions in his own terms rather than in those 
of the interviewer. On the other hand, these 
four common role-conflict situations provide 
the research staff with a fund of comparable 
information which will allow it to answer 
such questions as, “To what extent do po- 
tential role-conflict situations actually result 
in role conflict?” and “What are the struc- 
tural correlates of the existence of these role 
conflicts and the use of role-conflict resolu- 
tion techniques?” This methodological pro- 
cedure has also led to several important 
changes in the theoretical structure under- 
pinning the research design and to the de- 
velopment of several novel concepts such as 
role collision, multiple role alters, and intra- 
and interrole conflict. These will be de- 
scribed in another paper. 

In short, the open-ended, “relatively un- 
structured” question approach, when used 
by itself, failed to tap dimensions that ap- 
peared to be “a natural” for this technique 
on a priori grounds.” A combination of a 
structured check-list series of questions and 
probes, followed by an open-ended series of 
questions, however, did provide the required 
data. 


B. THE SOCIAL ROLE OF THE 
INTERVIEWERS! 


Another important decision that the re- 
search staff faced was “What social role 


12 Tt could be argued that the only reason that the 
less structured approach failed to work on the pre- 
test was lack of skill on the part of the interviewers. 
The same interviewers, however, were successful 
with a similar procedure when this came after the 
structured questions. 

13 The problem of the social role of the investiga- 
tor has been censidered by Florence Kluckhohn, 
“The Participant-Observer Technique in Small 
Communities,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVI (November, 1940), 331-43; Hollingshead, op. 
cit.; Marie Jahoda et al., Research Methods in Social 
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should the interviewer play?” More spe- 
cifically, “Should the superintendent view 
the interviewer’s role as being that of a 
learner or that of a sophisticate?” It must be 
recalled that each respondent was at the top 
of the hierarchy of the educational system in 
his community. All were college graduates, 
most had Master’s degrees, and a number 
had Doctor’s degrees or were working for 
them. The interviewers were sociologists 
who had affiliations with the Department 
of Social Relations and the Graduate 
School cf Education at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

The role the interviewer should play de- 
pends in large part on the inherent possibili- 
ties of role structuring as well as the role ex- 
pectations of the interviewee. If, of neces- 
sity, the interviewer is defined as a complete 
outsider (e.g., the anthropologist in a foreign 
culture) there is scarcely any alternative ex- 
cept to play the role of the learner. It should 
be noted, however, that in such a situation 
the respondent has greater control of the in- 
terview than the interviewer; he can be 
highly selective in what he “teaches” the 
investigator. In the interviewing situation 
for this study the pretests readily revealed 
that the respondent perceived the inter- 
viewer as a representative of the Graduate 
School of Education and in consequence as 
an education “expert,” even though the in- 
terviewers were actually naive about a great 
number of educational matters. To admit 
complete ignorance was inadvisable, the pre- 
tests showed, since the superintendents were 
then unwilling to “open up” to an “out- 
sider” on such matters as role referents, 
problems with school-board members, the 


Relations (New York: Dryden Press), Part I, p. 475; 
William J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt, Methods in So- 
cial Research (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1952); Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. ‘“The Analysis 
of Situational Fields in Social Psychology,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, VIL (June, 1942), 381; 
H. Hyman and P. B. Sheatsley, ‘‘The Kinsey Report 
and Survey Methodology,” International Journal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research, TE (1948), 183-95; 
Arnold Rose, ‘‘Public Opinion Research Techniques 
Suggested by Sociological Theory,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XIV (1950), 205-14. 


pressures faced, and the power system of the 
community. In short, it was decided that if 
the interviewing situation could be so struc- 
tured that the respondent would view the 
interviewer as a colleague in an anonymous 
situation, such a perception would tend to 
maximizé the rapport situation. 

In view of these considerations a middle 
path between the learner and sophisticate 
role was adopted which might be termed the 
role-within-a-role procedure. It has been 
highly conducive to effective rapport in 
this research. Four factors tend to result in 
the superintendent’s perception of the inter- 
viewer role as that of the sophisticate. (1) 
Although the data will be treated primarily 
in a sociological and social psychological 
framework, the substantive material in 


. much of the interview is heavily education- 


ally oriented. The “jargon” of educators is 
used in the schedule material, and many top- 
ics that are controversial among superin- 
tendents are utilized. (2) The interviewer 
introduces himself to the superintendent in 
his first contact (a long-distance telephone 
call) only as a member of the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Education and uses this 
same device in the actual preliminaries of 
the interviewing situation. (3) It is empha- 
sized that the project has been indorsed by 
the executive committee of two highly re- 
spected educational associations in New 
England. (4) Finally, if a superintendent 
asks the advice or opinion of the interviewer 
as an educational “expert,” ignorance is 
never admitted. On the other hand, he does 
not answer the respondent’s question di- 
rectly. The procedure followed is to mention 
someone else on the faculty who knows more 
about the problem, to throw the question 
back to the respondent (“What do you 
think?”), or to indicate that, like most edu- 
cational matters, there are differing views as 
to the correct answer and that one of the re- 
search problems is to ascertain what super- 
intendents actually think about such prob- 
lems. 


14 See Sewell, of. cit., pp. 718-19, for a discussion 
of the ‘‘sponsorship” problem. 
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On the other hand, the interviewer as- 
sumes the learner role in a manner that ap- 
parently tends to maximize the respondent’s 
ego involvement and minimize the negative 
implications of the learner role. The device 
is as follows. The interviewer tells the super- 
intendent that he and the other research 
staff members have gone through most of 
the textbooks in educational administration 
(which they have done) and found little that 
is helpful in understanding what the staff 
feels to be a crucial problem for the adminis- 
trator; namely, how to work with and 
through people. The phrase “human rela- 
tions” apparently is as attractive to superin- 
tendents as it is to business executives. It is 
explained that his help is needed to deter- 
mine the problems that the men ‘‘on the 
firing line” actually face, not what the text- 
book writers talk about. This, apparently, 
hits a communicative chord. This device sets 
the stage later for probing in delicate areas 
such as the power system of the superintend- 
ent’s community. In general, the learner 
role within the sophisticate role seems to be 
a highly satisfactory resolution of the social 
role problem of the interviewer in this par- 
ticular eight-hour interview situation. 


C. PROBLEMS OF FATIGUE AND RAPPORT 


With an interview of such length and cov- 
ering numerous confidential matters it was 
expected that there would be peculiar prob- 
lems of fatigue and rapport. Up to this point, 
however, such anticipated problems have 
occurred infrequently in the actual inter- 
views. This research experience suggests 
that fatigue may depend more upon extent 
of interest and rapport than on sheer 
length.'* It is believed that the paucity of 


15 On the other hand, it was found to be advisable 
to gake a “‘non-expert-learner”’ role when interview- 
ing school-board members. Many school-board mem- 
bers are uneasy and ‘‘anxious to please” if they feel 
they are talking to a professional educator, while 


they are glad to propound their own ideas in the . 


presence of a learner. 

16 This observation regarding the impact of inter- 
est and rapport on length deserves comparison with 
Sletto’s findings regarding questionnaire response 
and length. His findings suggest that interest may be 
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these problems is due partly to certain fea- 
tures of the interview design and partly to 
certain phenomena inherent in this inter- 
view situation. 

A concerted attempt is made to establish 
rapport in the initial contacts with the su- 
perintendent.!" Appointments are made by 
phone, a long-distance phone call for the 
great majority of cases. This in itself appar- 
ently carries a certain amount of weight. 
During the phone call and in talking with 
the superintendent when he first arrives for 
the interview several points are emphasized. 
First, stress is placed on the anonymous and 
confidential nature of the interview. Second, 
he is told that this research is similar to 
studies which have been made of industrial 
executives, who are apparently important 
status referents of many superintendents. 
Third, an appeal is made to his professional 
values by pointing out that the research 
findings may exert an impact on training 
programs in educational administration and 
that he can be of tremendous help to his pro- 
fession by giving us the benefit of his in- 
sights and experiences. In addition, those 
factors described previously, tending to in- 
crease the acceptance of the interviewer as a 
colleague in contrast to an outsider, are im- 
portant in gaining rapport. 

In planning an interview of such length, 
a great deal of attention had to be given to 
the problem of minimization of respondent 
fatigue. A “change of pace” device was spe- 
cifically employed to introduce variety and 
“breathing spells” for the respondent; it also 
served the heterogeneous methodological re- 
quirements of the several areas of the study. 
Within the timits of the research and time 
requirements the criterion employed was to 
introduce the maximum amount of proce- 
dural variety into the interviewing situa- 


‘a more important factor than length in influencing 
the amount of response to mailed questionnaires (see 
R. F. Sletto, ‘‘Pretesting of Questionnaires,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, V [April, 1940], 193-200). 


17 See Sewell, of. cit., pp. 720-22, for a considera- 
tion of the establishment and maintenance of rap- 
port problems in a different type of interviewing 
situation. 
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tion. Numerous data-collection approaches 
were utilized, including both self-adminis- 
tered and interviewer-administered ques- 
tionnaires, open-ended, focused, and closed 
questions, and scaling techniques in the cov- 
erage of the several substantive areas. It was 
felt that interest was maintained and fatigue 
decreased by not sticking with one type of 
questioning for an excessive period of time. 
Ina series of pretest interviews a greater re- 
liance had been placed on self-administered 
questionnaires; even though these inter- 
views were somewhat shorter than those em- 
phasizing open-ended questions, some evi- 
dence of greater fatigue was apparent. 

In addition to the “change of pace” de- 
vice, attention was directed to the sequence 
of these changes. Data on the superintend- 
ent’s job history were obtained very early in 
the interview, and this turned out to be a 
very valuable, though unplanned, rapport 
device. Superintendents enjoy reminiscing 
about the jobs they have held, and it was 
actually necessary to push many of them at 
this point in order not to get bogged down in 
irrelevant detail. Another feature of the in- 
terview relative to the problem of sequence 
was to obtain seemingly superficial informa- 
tion relatively early in the interview and 
then use this information as cues for deeper 
probing at later stages. For example, after 
finding out who the three most intimate 
friends of the respondent are early in the 
interview, the interviewer then uses this in- 
formation later when probing for the refer- 
ents of the respondent in decision-making. 
The interviewer was also alert for any com- 
ments or asides which could be.used for later 
probing. Careful observation and recording 
of the onset of fatigue, of anxiety-producing 
questions, and the time required to complete 
the several sections of the pretest interviews 
were of great value in deciding the final se- 
quence of question techniques and substan- 
tive areas covered. These were also of great 
value in deriving the sequence so as to pro- 
vide smooth transitions and “psychological 
continuity.” 

The most unstructured part of the inter- 
view takes place over the luncheon table. 


The. respondent is unaware that this 
“breathing spell” is a part of the interview- 
ing situation. Between or after jokes and the 
usual variety of luncheon small talk, the 
respondent, through informal cue questions, 
is encouraged to expresshis perceptions of the 
social structure of his community and, espe- 
cially, its influence and prestige structure. 
The interviewer plays the role of an inter- 
ested colleague, and, of course, no attempt 
is made to record the conversation at this 
time. In the early-afternoon part of the in- 
terview the interviewer exploits this infor- 
mation together with cues he has picked up 
in earlier sections of the interview to probe 
into specific details of the perceived power 
structure. Further, the interview procedure 
is so designed that just prior to the luncheon 
“break” the topic under consideration deals 
with those individuals who do most to block 
and promote good education in the superin- 
tendent’s community. 

The superintendency role, itself, has sev- 
eral features that tend to maximize rapport 
and minimize fatigue in this interview situa- 
tion. A superintendent finds it difficult to 
talk over his problems with people in his 
own community; as a consequence he seems 
to derive great cathartic value from being 
able to talk with a “colleague interviewer.” 
Most of these men are viewed as being im- 
portant individuals in their communities. It 
would seem to be a reasonable hypothesis 
that one may share confidences with equals 
but not subordinates. The isolation of the 
top man in formal organizations has fre- 
quently been commented upon by students 
of industrial sociology. In the case of the 
school superintendent this isolation applies 
not only to his relations with his staff but 
also frequently to his relationships within 
the community. Nearly everyone in the 
community is involved in the school system 
in one way or another (at least potentially) 
and therefore can possibly affect his job and 
career. Most of his time is spent in his own 
community, where he must watch his step, 
but he can “let his hair down” (a) when he 
leaves his community and (6) when he talks 
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ABSTRACT 


The orientation of college students toward international relations is related to their domestic ideology, 
with conservative students tending to emphasize the use of military power and those progressively oriented 
in domestic affairs generally advocating international co-operation. Changes of attitudes between 1950 and 
1952 further accentuated this tendency. This pattern of change seems to result from the fact that the stu- 
dent’s political convictions determine, in part, his interpersonal associations and, hence, the social pressures 
that act upon him. As a consequence, individuals least integrated in the college community are least likely to 


change their orientation in either direction. 


Fighting in Korea and intensified “cold 
war” throughout the world have thrown a 
shadow over the experience of going to col- 
lege. To be sure, most college life does not 
seem to be directly affected. However, the 
prospect of having to join the armed forces, 
which all healthy male students face, has 
made the problem of how to preserve, or re- 
store, peace far more than an academic 
question for them. 

This paper examines the attitudes of stu- 
dents toward international affairs, with spe- 
cial reference to their ideas on the preven- 
tion of war, and analyzes recent changes in 
these attitudes. First, the factors related to 
a student’s orientation toward the preven- 
tion of international conflict will be dis- 
cussed. This part is based on a survey of 
cross-sections of the undergraduate male 
population in 11 universities! which was 
conducted in the spring of 1952.’ Second, an 

1 The participating universities were: California 
(UCLA), Cornell, Dartmouth, Fisk, Harvard, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Txeas, Wayne, Wes- 
leyan, and Yale. Whereas representative samples 
were selected within each university, the total 
sample is not a representative cross-section of 
American male undergraduates. However, since a 
comparison on the major variables revealed only 
minor differences between universities, there is some 


reason to assume that the findings also apply to 
students in other universities. 

2 This survey was carried out under a grant of 
the Carnegie Corporation by Edward A. Suchman, 
Robin M. Williams, Jr., and Rose K. Goldsen. The 
author is greatly indebted to them not only for the 
use of the data but also for many helpful criticisms 
and suggestions in the preparation of this manu- 
script. . 


analysis of changes in these political opin- 
ions will be presented, based on a panel of 
male and female Cornell University under- 
graduates, who were interviewed in the 
spring of 1950, just before the outbreak of 
the Korean war, and again two years later 
together with the rest of the sample. f 


ORIENTATION TOWARD INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Although most students in this survey 
agreed that peace should be preserved, there 
was considerable disagreement as to the best ` 
way to achieve this goal. Some put their 
faith in international co-operation, even ad- 
vocating world government, while others 
felt that only strengthening the military 
power of the United States would preserve 
peace. 

A score of “orientation toward interna- 
national affairs” was based on responses to a 
question asking students to select the most 
effective means for the prevention of war 
(see Table 1). One-eighth of the sample 
(376) had a score of +2 or more, and slightly 
over one-quarter (815) had one of —2 or 
less. These extreme groups can be considered 
the advocates of power and of international 
co-operation, respectively. j 

To justify the use of this score, it must be 
shown that students defined as “power 
oriented” were actually more wàr-minded 
than the opposite group, that they were 
more ready to utilize military power and 
generally thought of social relations in terms 
of power, as the concept “power orienta- 
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tion” implies. The first six items presented 
in Table 2 show that this was the case. 
Power-oriented students were much less 
likely to oppose war than were those who 


TABLE 1 
SUGGESTED MEANS FOR PREVENTING WAR 


QUESTION: Listed below are some of the sug- 
gestions which have been made about what the U.S. 
should rely on in order to prevent another great war. 
We would like to know your opinion.* 








Highly 
Important baa 
(Per Cent) 
World government.......... 41 —1 
Military power............. 46 +1 
Increased U.S, influence over 

internal affairs of other na- 

HONS 6 cose eee veces ees 11 +1 
Free-enterprise economic sys- 

lema ainte sce ee 35 +1 
Emphasis on individual spirit- 

ual values and inner re- 

SOUICES.. 6... ee eee eee 34 —1 
Stop Russia.............04. 38 +1 
Long-range social planning... 31 —1 
Understanding, on the part of 

every citizen, of other 

peoples at home and in 

other countries........... 70 —1 
Number of cases in sample...) 2,975 |......... 








* Answers that indicate or imply that enemies should be 
stopped or’ that the American system should become dominant 
were given a positive value (power) in the score, and those that 
refer to institutions or values that would further co-operation 
between all peoples were assigned a negative value in the score. 


- The interrelation between these items can be illustrated by con- 


trasting students who chose world government with those who 
chose military power, perhaps the two most typical response 
categories, in respect to their other choices on this question: 








World Military 
Government Power 
(Per Cent) | (Per Cent) 
Increased U.S. influence......... 7 17 
Free-enterprise economic system. . 30 39 
Stop Russia..... jptngeenarceeees 25 55 
Emphasis on spiritual values... .. 37 30 
Long-range social planning....... 40 21 
Understanding of other peoples. .. 80 58 





favored international co-operation, and they 
were more likely to expect another great war 
in the near future. The significance that 
military might assumed in the thinking of 
power-oriented students is indicated - by 
their belief that the atom bomb is a better 
deterrent against war than is the United 
Nations and by the fact that they were twice 
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as likely to advocate Universal Military 
Training thar were students with a co- 
operative orientation. Power-oriented stu- 
dents were also more prone to think of hu- 
man relationships in terms of dominance 
and submission. They were less likely than 
were other students to question military 
authority or to disagree with the authoritar- 
ian idea that “people can be divided into 
two distinct classes: the weak and the 
strong.” 

The political ideology of a student was 
telated to his orientation toward war and 
peace, as the lower half of Table 2 shows. 
Power-oriented students were most inclined 
to interpret American foreign policy as a 
fight for an ideal. This combination of a be- 
lief in military power and idealistic national- 


` ism may seem, at first glance, to indicate an 


imperialistic attitude. Most advocates of 
power, however, were not imperialists. On 
the contrary, they leaned toward isolation- 
ism, opposing increased concern of our gov- 
ernment with the conditions in other coun- 
tries. 

Students who favored co-operation in 
foreign affairs generally had more progres- 
sive political opinions on domestic issues. 
The greater conservatism of power-oriented 
students is manifest in their greater tend- 
ency to accept authoritarian political ideas, 
to oppose labor unions, and to criticize gov- 
ernmental action in behalf of underprivi- 
leged groups (see last four rows in Table 2). 

These relations suggest the existence of 
two distinct political philosophies. On the 
one hand, the belief in national supremacy 
and the righteousness of our cause is accom- 
panied by a distrust of “foreign entangle- 
ments” and an identification with the status 
quo at home, reminiscent of the “America 
First” doctrine. On the other hand, the ideal 
of international co-operation is associated 
with strong opposition to war and a favor- 
able attitude toward New Deal principles. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING ORIENTATION 
TOWARD INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The fact that his orientation toward 
foreign affairs is related to an individual’s 
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domestic political philosophy suggests that 
the former, as well as the latter, is partly 
determined by his socioeconomic position. 
Students who came from wealthier homes 
had a slightly greater tendency to be power 
oriented, and those whose fathers had lower 
incomes were somewhat more likely to favor 
international co-operation. However, differ- 
ences in socioeconomic status cannot ac- 
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count for the relationship between con- 
servatism and a power orientation, since 
even when income is held constant, this re- 
lationship persists. Taking, for example, 
only students whose fathers earn more than 
$10,000 a year, 60 per cent of those with a 
power orientation, but 30 per cent of those 
with a co-operative orientation, agree that 
the laws governing unions are not strict 


TABLE 2 
OPINIONS ASSOCIATED WITH ORIENTATIONS TO INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 








PROPORTIONS HOLDING Inpicaren 
OPINIONS AMONG 





Power Inter- So R 
Oriented mediate Oriented 
War and power: 
1. Five-item Guttman scale on. “attitude toward war.” 
Per cent least opposed to war... ...... 0... sence 21 12 6 


2. “Do you, personally, expect that this country will be in 
another great war within the next ten years or so, or do 
vou think there is a good chance of avoiding it?” 

Per cent “We're in it now” or “Expect war within ten 
OATS E iy ol esaid aaeie hace Mish EEE 56 51 35 

3. “Which do you, personally, count on as the most effective 
deterrent against war: the atom bomb or the UN?” 

Per cent “The atom bomb”.................000005 78 55 30 

4, “Are you in favor of UMT (Universal Military Training) 
ar opposed to it?” 





Per cent “Strongly in favor”, ...........ceeeee eee 31 21 13 
5. “A soldier should obey all rules and regulations without 
questioning.” 
Per cent disagree. ..... 0... cece een eect sees anes 36 45 55 


6. “People can be divided into two distinct classes—the weak 
and the strong.” : 
Per cent disagree... 0.0... . cc cece eee eee eae 59 68 76 
Political ideology: 
7. “We are fighting today for an ideal—the free peoples of 
the world against dictatorship.” 
Per cent agree... 0 cieig eae sean d deseo senna beeen 70 62 55 
8. “Would you like to see our government show more con- 
cern for conditions in other countries, or would you prefer 
us to show less concern?” 
Per cent “Much more” or “More concern”. ......... 40 43 58 
9, “Only people whose loyalty to the government has been 
proved should run for public office.” 


Per centiagreei svc raa EEEIEE ata! 61 52 40 
10. “The laws governing labor unions today are not strict 
enough.” . 
Per cent agre@scs. sic sei renasci erisia nonan s 54 42 27 





11. “IE people are certain of a minimum wage, they might 
lose their initiative.” 


Per cent agree... 2.2... cece eee eee e aaa 48 36 26 
12. “The ‘welfare state’ tends to destroy individual initia- 
tive.” 
Per cent agrees onosi a auierned wha ER oi ete 71 60 50 


Number of cases......0..0.0.0. 0.00 e cece eee eee eee ae 
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enough. About the same differences exist 
among students in the other income groups. 
In other words, whereas ideology and socio- 
economic status are related, the interde- 
pendence between foreign and domestic 
ideology is independent of socioeconomic 
status. ` 
Religious background likewise exerts 
some infuence on the orientation toward 
international affairs, but this influence 
works in opposite directions for the major 
denominations. Among the Protestants, 


TABLE 3 


CO-OPERATIVE ORIENTATION IN RELATION TO 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION AND 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


(Numbers in parentheses are the numbers on 
which the percer tages are based.) 








Per Cent WITH Co-oPERA- 
TIVE ORIENTATION 
ATTENDANCE AT RE- 
LIGIOUS SERVICES 
Protes- 
tants 


35 (408)} 25 (251 — (*) 
23 (644)| 19 (31)| 29 (38) 


22 (332)| 35 (26)| 29 (213) 
28 (398)| 35 (55)} 41 (158) 


Catholics} Jews 


Once a week or more. . 
Once or twice a month 
Mainly on the impor- 

tant holidays...... 
Never or almost never 








* Less than 20 cases. 


students who attended church regularly 
were most likely to advocate international 
co-operation, in contrast to the occasional 
churchgoers, as Table 3 shows. Among the 
Jews and Catholics, however, the least de- 
vout individuals leaned most toward a co- 
operative orientation. 

These differences may well reflect ideo- 
logical strains within American religious 
bodies. Although the Protestant churches 
include many very conservative elements, it 
is well known that there exists a strong “so- 
cial reform” and pacifist tradition within 
Protestantism, particularly among its min- 
istry and its most devout adherents. This 
seems to reinforce a belief in international 
co-operation among the most faithful Prot- 
estants. Catholicism and orthodox Judaism, 
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however, are more traditional, and perhaps 
aiso more authoritarian, religious convic- 
tions. Consequently, the student who has 
broken away from these groups may be pre- 
disposed toward a liberal political ideology, 
which includes a belief in international co- 
operation.® 

Contrary to expectation, military experi- 
ence did not influence a student’s ideas 
about war and peace. Veterans did not differ 
from nonveterans in their orientation to- 
ward the prevention of war, and neither did 
students in basic R.O.T.C. differ from those 
who did not take military training. (The 
incidence of power orientation was slight- 
ly higher among students in advanced 
R.0O.T.C., where enlistment is voluntary, 
whereas basic military training is compul- 
sory at many universities. This suggests 
that power-oriented students were more 
likely to volunteer for the military-training 
program but that this program did not 
affect the pclitical orientation of students.) 
Apparently, young people in America suc- 
cessfully segmentalize their roles as citizens 
and as soldiers. Political convictions, even 
those directly concerned with war and 
peace, are thus insulated from the influence 
of military service. 

Ambition was one of the psychological 
attributes that had some bearing on this 
orientation. A strong drive toward personal 
success was associated with a power orienta- 
tion (see Table 4). 

The fact that a co-operative orientation 
was more prevalent among less ambitious 
students raises the question of whether the 
failure to achieve a dominant position in his 
personal life induces an individual to favor 
co-operation rather than the use of power in 
general, even in politics. Actually, the cp- 
posite seems to be the case. Superior stu- 
dents were the ones most prone to advocate 

3 Church attendance and religious affiliation 
were highly related: 68 per cent of the Catholics, 
23 per cent of the Protestants, and 4 per cent of the 
Jews attended religious services at least weekly. 
For this reason a slightly larger proportion of Jews 
(34 per cent) than of either Protestants (26 per cent) 


or Catholics (28 per cent) had a co-operative orienta- 
tion. f 
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` co-operation ‘in world affairs. A third of 
those whose grades averaged 85 or more did 
so, as compared with 23 per cent of the stu- 
dents with average grades lower than 75. 
Lack of success as well as ambition to be 
successful encouraged a power orientation.4 
Of course, it is more important for many 
students to attain superior status among 
peers—to become a “big man on campus”— 
than to get good marks. The least successful 
ones in this respect, those who reported that 


TABLE 4 


AMBITION AND ORIENTATIONS TO 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


QUESTION : How important to you, personally, is 
it to get ahead in life? 


























Very Fairly Not 
Impor- Impor- Impor- 

tant tant tant 

(Per (Per (Per 

Cent) Cent) Cent) 

Power orientation... . 15 11 6 
Intermediate. ....... ói 58 54 

Co-operative orienta- 

LaTe) o MERTI EEES 24 31 40 
Total per cent..... 100 100 100 
197 


Total cases........ | 1,731 | 1,018 


they “never” or “rarely” take a position of 
leadership in a group, were also not less, but 
somewhat more, likely to be power oriented 
than students who thought of themselves as 





leaders (20 per cent and 12 per cent, respec- 


tively). This suggests that the striver rather 
than the individual who has achieved a 
dominant position is most inclined to advo- 
cate the use of military force. 

In summery, a student’s ideas concerning 
the prevention of war are part of his political 


1 Paradoxically, the students who were less suc- 
cessful in college were most ambitious to get 
ahead in life. Nearly two-thirds (63 per cent) of 
those whose cumulative average was below 75 
considered it ‘‘very important” to get ahead, in 
contrast to less than half (48 per cent) of those with 
an average of 85 or more. This corresponds to the 
finding of psychological experiments that level of 
aspiration is often inversely related to actual 
achievement. See Kurc Lewin eż al., “Level of 
Aspiration,” in J. McV. Hunt, Personality and the 
Behavior Disorders (New York: Ronald Press, 1944). 
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philosophy. Conservatives tend to favor the 
use of power; progressives, international co- 
operation. Factors associated with a liberal 
political viewpoint, such as certain religious 
convictions or the absence of authoritarian 
religious beliefs, also encourage the adoption 
of a co-operative orientation in international 
affairs. Spheres separated in our culture 
from politics, such as military service, have 
no discernible effect upon this orientation. 
Ambitious striving for superior status, par- 
ticularly if frustrated, often finds expression 
in a preference for the use of power. 


CHANGES IN ORIENTATION TOWARD 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The second part of this paper is concerned 
with the process of change in the political 
thinking of college students. How have their 
opinions about world affairs been affected by 
the crucial international developments since 
the beginning of the Korean conflict? What 
is the significance of associations at college 
for opinion change? 

To reach valid answers to these questions, 
it is essential to compare the way students 
answered the identical questions before and 
after the start of hostilities. Fortunately, 
such information is available for 944 Cornell 
University students, who were interviewed 
in the spring of 1950, just before the out- 
break of fighting in Korea, and again in the 
spring of 1952. Hence, changes in the atti- 
tudes of the same individuals can be ana- 
lyzed. In addition, response patterns that 
remained consistent provide a test of re- 
liability. 

The distribution of the scores on orienta- 
tion toward international affairs hardly 
changed between 1950 and 1952. This 
similarity, however, conceals compensatin 
changes in opposite directions. One-fifth of 
these 944 students shifted toward a more 
co-operative disposition, and about as many 
(18 per cent) became more power oriented. 

An examination of these changes reveals a 
strain toward consistency. A progressive 
political philosophy is associated with a co- 
operative orientation, as has been shown. 


1 
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This is confirmed by an examination of the 
most reliable responses. Thus, one-third of 
the students who had favored Wallace or 
another third-party candidate in the 1948 
election expressed a co-operative orientation 
both in 1950 and in 1952, but only 13 per 
cent of the supporters of Dewey and 21 per 
cent of those of Truman did so. (Of course, 
` considerably larger proportions favored co- 
operation either in 1950 or in 1952.) Since a 
power orientation was inconsistent with a 
progressive ideology, the students who in- 
dorsed very progressive political programs 
were most constrained to become increas- 
ingly favorable toward international co- 
operation. Among the third-party followers 
who, in 1950, had not been advocates of 
international co-operation, 47 per cent 
moved toward a more co-operative orienta- 
tion. Among the corresponding groups of 
Democrats and Republicans, only 27 and 32 
per cent, respectively, moved in this direc- 
tion. 

The same pattern of change can be ob- 
served in nonpolitical groups. Women stu- 
dents at Cornell, for instance, were more in- 
clined than were men to favor international 
co-operation, and to do so consistently. And 
women were also more likely to shift to a 
more co-operative position in the course of 
two years of college life; 44 per cent of them 
did, as compared with 28 per cent of the 
men. 

These findings suggest that it is not pri- 
marily the logical inconsistency of a stu- 
dent’s political ideology but rather the influ- 
ence of his or her associates which induces 
the strain toward consistency. Since a dis- 
proportionate number of women, as well as 
of progressives, favored international co- 
operation, those members of either reference 
group who originally did not share this at- 
titude were under greater pressure to shift 
toward a more co-operative orientation than 
were either men or more conservative stu- 
dents. This relationship between reference 
group and change can be further clarified by 
singling out for analysis the attitude toward 
world government. 5 
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THE TREND IN THE ATTITUDE TOWARD 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


On the whole, the students in this sample 
have become less favorably disposed toward 
world government since 1950. Table 5 shows 
that only two-fifths of this group considered 
world government an important means to 
prevent war in 1952. Two years earlier, more 


TABLE 5 
CHANGE IN ATTITUDE TOWARD 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Students were asked to indicate which of nine 
factors they considered highly important for the pre- 
vention of another great war. 

















1950 
Do Not 
Select 
1952 Select 
World World Gov- Tota 
Govern- (Per 
ernment 
ment P Cent) 
(Per Cent) (Per 
Cent) 
Select world govern- 
ment............ 53 24 40 
Do not select world a 
government...... 47 76 60 
Total per cent....|+ 100 100 100 
Total cases....... 493 451 944 











than half cf them had done so. Nearly half 
of the students who had put their faith into 
world government had shifted away from 
this position by 1952. Change in the oppo- 


` site direction was much smaller. Only a 


quarter of the students who had not advo- 
cated world government as a way to pre- 
serve peace in 1950 changed over to a posi- 
tive view. In short, the trend away from 
world government was twice as heavy as the 
countertrend toward world government. 
This trend furnishes particularly clear 
illustrations of the strain toward consist- 
ency. In 1952, students were asked whether 
they considered themselves Republicars, 
Democrats, or independents. Nearly half 
(46 per cent) of the Republicans rejected 
world government as a solution to the prob- 
lem of war at both periods of questioning, in 
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contrast to 29 per cent of the Democrats and 
independents. By 1952, 57 per cent of the 
Republicans who had favored world govern- 
ment two years earlier had abandoned this 
position, a deviant one for a conservative 
student. The corresponding shift away from 
world government was only 33 per cent 
among Democrats and 43 per cent among 
independents. The same pattern is found if 
students with different responses to specific 
political questions are compared. Conserva- 
tive respondents consistently demonstrated 
a greater tendency to move away from ac- 
ceptance of world government than did pro- 
gressive ones. 

Political independents, on the other 
hand, were more likely to change against the 
trend. Thirty-one per cent of them became 
converts to world government while they 
were at college, compared with 21 per cent 
of the students who were loyal to either 
major party. Moreover, fully 48 per cent of 
the most progressive students among the 
independents, those who had sympathized 
with a third party in 1948, were new con- 
verts to world government.’ For independ- 
ent political thinkers, the strain toward con- 
sistency was toward a more liberal position, 
in opposition to the prevailing trend. 

It has been suggested that students tend 
to associate with like-minded fellow stu- 
dents and that it is the social pressure of his 
friends which constrains the individual with 
a deviate opinion to change. If this explana- 
tion of the observed pattern of change is 
correct, it would follow that the more iso- 
lated students, who are less subject to social 
pressures, should change less frequently. 
This indeed seems to be the case. 

A third of the students who reported that 
` they had dificulty making friends changed 
with the trend, away from world govern- 
ment, in contrast to almost half (48 per cent) 
of those who found it easier to make friends. 
Similarly, students whosé responses indicate 


5 The percentage of changers has been computed 
always by dividing the number of students who 
shifted away from a position by the number of 
those who had occupied this position in 1950. 
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personal maladjustment,’ quite possibly as- 
sociated with lack of integration in the col- 
lege community, changed with the trend in 
smaller numbers (32 per cent) than did 
better-adjusted students (48 per cent). The 
pressure of social contacts at Cornell seems 
to have been toward a more conservative 
view of the international scene. This mani- - 
fested itself in the trend away from world 
government. ; 

However, there is some evidence to sug- 
gest that amy shift of opinion, against the 
trend as well as with the trend, is related to 
a student’s integration in the college com- 
munity. The differences found were small,’ 
but they reveal a coherent pattern that is 
suggestive, although not conclusive. Stu- 
dents who had difficulty making friends, 
those who participated little in extracur- 
ricular activities, those who participated 
little in religious activities, those with a low 
personal-adjustment score, those not well 
adjusted to college—all these groups were 
somewhat less likely to change in either di- 
rection, toward world government or away 
from it, than their counterparts. 

Changes in the orientation toward inter- 
national affairs also indicate that students 
who are integrated into significant groups on 
their campus are more prone to shift their 
opinions than are others. For example, fra- 
ternity members were more likely to change 
their orientation, regardless of the direction 
of this change, than independent students. 
The groups that provided a student with a 
feeling of integration and helped him to ad- 
just to college life also made his opinions 
subject to their controlling influence. In a 
large university, even the deviant can find a 
group whose opinions are akin to his. If he 
does, he is more likely to change some of his 
ideas than if he remains isolated, just as thé 


€ A personal-adjustment score was based on three 
questions that ascertained whether a student is 
usually in good spirits, how often his stomach gets 


- upset, and whether he is bothered by nervousness. 


7The differences ranged between 5 and 10 per 
cent; not all were significant on the 0.05 level; only 
one was significant on the 0.01 level (that between 
fraternity and nonfraternity members). 
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integrated conformist is especially likely to 
change some of his ideas, although the two 
will tend to change in opposite directions. 


A MAJOR SHIFT IN OPINION 
TOWARD GERMANS 


The attitude of Cornell students toward 
Germans underwent a profound change be- 
tween 1950 and 1952. Only 32 per cent had 
disagreed in 1950 that most Germans have 
shown little understanding of democracy; 
two years later, this proportion has nearly 
doubled, as Table 6 shows. Virtually three- 


TABLE 6 


CHANGE IN ATTITUDE TOWARD GERMANS 


Relationship between 1950 ana 1952 responses to 
the question: Do you agree or disagree that very few 
Germans have shown understanding or inclination 
toward democracy over the last fifty years? 


























1950 

1952 Unde Dis- 
FA t cided agree on 

(Per (Per 
Cent) Cent) Cent) Cent) 
Agree.......... 26 10 9 15 
Undecided...... 25 33 15 25 
Disagree........{ 49 57 76 60 
Total percent.| 100 100 100 100 
Total cases...| 341 300 303 944 





quarters of the students who had agreed 
with this anti-German statement earlier be- 
came more favorable, while only a quarter 
of those who had disagreed became less 
favorable toward Germans. 

Analysis of this large change again re- 
veals that the better-integrated student is 
most often affected by political trends. Tak- 
ifg only students who had not disagreed 
with the statement in 1950, barely half of 
those who had trouble making friends, but 


two-thirds of those who did not, had shifted ` 


toward a more pro-German position by 
1952.8 Similarly, 61 per cent of the students 
8 Students who had trouble making friends were 


also less likely to change against the trend, by be- 
coming more anti-German (10 per cent), than those 
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not very well adjusted to college, but 75 per 
cent of those who had a very good time at 
college, became more favorable toward Ger- 
mans. Students who participated much in 
extracurricular activities also had a slightly 
greater tendency to change with the trend 
than had others. 

It was expected that Jews would be most 
likely to remain anti-German, but the op- 
posite was found to be the case. Among 
those who had not been pro-German in 1950 
the shift to a more favorable position was 
more prevalent among Jews (73 per cent) 
than among Protestants (64 per cent). To be 
sure, a somewhat greater proportion of 
Jews (44 per cent) than of Protestants (33 
per cent) had been initially anti-German, 
and their greater rate of change merely 
wiped out this difference, Nevertheless, it is 
surprising that anti-German Jews were less 
likely to remain so than anti-German Prot- 
estants were. 

As the-era of Hitler recedes into the past, 
its influence upon the attitudes of Jews 
toward Germans is decreasing, and the in- 
fluence of other factors is increasing. Jews, 
as have been pointed out, tended to have a 
co-operative orientation in international af- 
fairs. Students with such an orientation . 
were more often pro-German (65 per cent) 
than power-oriented students were (55 
per cent). Today, an anti-German posi- 
tion is inconsistent with a belief in interna- 
tional co-operation. Jews, therefore, moved 
in greater numbers toward a pro-German 
disposition than did Protestants, who had 
been less antagonistic toward Germans in 
the first place and who were not so co- 
operatively oriented. 

Changes in political beliefs are associated 
with changes in political involvement. Stu- 
dents whose ettitudes toward Germans 
shifted in these two years, regardless of the 
direction of their shift, tended to lose inter- 
est in politics. This loss of political involve- 
ment contrasts sharply with the case of stu- 


who had less difficulty in their social relationships 
(18 per cent), although the difference between them 
is too small to be statistically significant. 
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dents who remained consistently anti-Ger- 
man. The latter became increasingly con- 
cerned with politics, as Table 7 shows. 
Persistent adherence to an unpopular 
political position in defiance of a major 
trend puts the burden of proof, so to speak, 
upon the. individual and therefore con- 


TABLE 7 


CHANGES IN THE ATTITUDE TOWARD GER- 
MANS AND IN POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT 


© QUESTION: Do you ever get as worked up about 
something that happens in politics or public affairs 
as you do about something that happens in your 
private life? 






































ATTITUDE TOWARD GERMANS 
Changed Remained 
Portrrcar, Decidedly Consistent 
INVOLVEMENT 
More | moe | puo | Ant 
(Per (Per {Per (Per 
Cent) | Cent) | Cent) | Cent) . 
Increased*...... 9 7 12 20 
Decreasedf..... 29 29 20 13 
Unchangedf....| 62 64 f 68 67 
Total percent.) 100 100 100 100 
Total cases...{° 164 28 230 87 





* Those who answered the above questicn “No” in 1950 
and “Yes” in 1952. 


t Those who answered “Yes” in 1950 and “No’’ in 1952. 
} All others. 


strains him to become increasingly con- 
cerned with political issues. If he does not 
develop such concern, he is likely to sur- 
render his “outdated” opinion. Hence, con- 
sistently anti-German students were more 
likely to exhibit increased interest in politics 
than any other group was. On the other 
hand, a decided change in political opinion 
is an indication of the existence of conflicting 
pressures, which reduce an individual’s po- 
litical involvement, as it were, as an escape 
from these cross-pressures.® Hence, students 

® Corresponding results have been obtained in 
studies in political sociology. The people who are 
less interested in an election are most likely to 
change their vote intention. See Paul F. Lazarsfeld 


el al., The People’s Choice (New York: Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, 1944). 
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whose attitudes toward the Germans had 
definitely changed, whatever the direction 
of this change, were particularly prone to 
have lost interest in politics. The findings 
that loss of political interest was most fre- 
quent among students whose opinion had 
changed, and that such change was most 
frequent among better-integrated students, 
suggest that political apathy was the price 
many students paid for becoming integrated 
at Cornell. . 

Finally, it may be worth while to look 
briefly at the individual who is often neg- 
lected in discussions of surveys, the one 
who is “undecided.” It was found repeatedly 
that students undecided on one question 
also tended to be undecided on others. For 
example, many students who were unde- 
cided as to whether a legal minimum wage 
destroys initiative also remained consistent- 
ly undecided with respect to their attitudes 
toward Germans (23 per cent). This is in 
contrast to students who held any definite 
opinion about a minimum wage, of whom 
only 9 per cent were consistently undecided 
about the Germans. 

There exists also a strain toward becom- 
ing “consistently indecisive.” Half of the 
students who were undecided about a mini- 
mum wage but had had a clear-cut attitude 
toward Germans in 1950 became undecided 
on the German question by 1952. In con- 
trast, only 17 per cent of those with a defi- 
nite opinion on a minimum wage shifted 
from a definite to an undecided position with 
regard to the Germans. This suggests that 
persons undecided on a question are not 
simply an intermediate category between 
two extremes but that “sitting on the fence” 
is a characteristic political position, just as, 
say, conservatism is. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The opinions of college students as to the 
kinds of international relations that would 
best serve to prevent another great war are 
indicative of their general orientations to- 
ward social relationships and form an in- 
tegral part of their political ideologies. Con- 
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servatism is associated with a power orienta- 
tion toward international affairs, and a 
progressive philosophy with faith in inter- 
national co-operation. Such faith is more 
frequent among students who are not very 
ambitious, and among those who are rela- 
tively successful in their personal lives, than 
among unsuccessful strivers. 

Changes in political opinions concerning 
the international scene occur in the direction 
of consistency. A power orientation, initially 
more popular among conservatives, attracts 
a disproportionate number of conservative 
changers, and a co-operative orientation, 
originally more prevalent among progres- 
sives, is most often newly adopted by pro- 
gressives. It appears that this pattern of 
change is the result of the personal associa- 
tions of students. The individual’s political 
ideology partly determines the friends with 
whom he discusses politics. The conserva- 
tive friends of the conservative student, 
most of whom reject world government, for 
instance, constrain him, if he favors. world 
government, to change his opinion to con- 
form with theirs. The same principle ac- 
counts for the tendency of the progressive 
student to become increasingly identified 
with international co-operation. 

This conclusion is supported by the find- 
ing that students who have few social con- 
tacts and are not well integrated at college 
are least likely to change their political 
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opinions in any direction. Individuals who 
experience no difficulty in making friends, 
who feel well adjusted to college and 
are members of relatively well-integrated 
groups, such as fraternities, are not only 
particularly prone to change with a pre- 
vailing trend, but they also have a greater 
tendency than others to change against the 
trend of the majority. In the course of shift- 
ing their opinion in either direction, they 
often lose interest in politics. 

Integration in a small college, such as 
Bennington, virtually requires the adoption 
of the progressive political viewpoint of 
the majority, as Theodore M. Newcomb 
shows.!° In as large a university as Cornell, 
where distinct social groups with divergent 
political ideologies coexist, integration re- 
quires different changes from individuals in 
different social positions, namely, those that 
will make their orientation more consistent 
with that of their associates. Shifts of po- 
litical opinions in opposite directions, there- 
fore, have the same function of enhancing 
conformity and social cohesion in the sub- 
groups at Cornell. Isolates have no induce- 
ment to change; unwillingness to change 
makes it difficult for a student to become 
integrated. 
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THE VANISHING SERVANT AND THE CONTEMPORARY 
STATUS SYSTEM OF THE AMERICAN SOUTH 


C. ARNOLD ANDERSON AND MARY JEAN BOWMAN 


ABSTRACT 


The nonfarm South now participates fully in the nation-wide sharp decline of servants. Previously, 
servant use in the Deep South spread far down the income scale, manifesting a ‘‘caste’’ rather than a “‘class’’ 
incidence. A greater proportionate decrease in white, over Negro, servants, is shown in both North and South. 
Servant frequencies are closely but imperfectly related to Negro population; the South, both farm and 
nonfarm, is extremely diverse in its servant use. The waning of the servant, a key feature of traditional 
southern life, manifests the shift from familistic toward impersonal and equalitarian culture traits. 


“In a slave country every freeman is an 
aristocrat,” said Representative Hammond 
from South Carolina in 1836. While few 
white families of that day were so blessed by 
the “sacred institution,” the status structure 
of which it was a part cast a Jong shadow. A 
century later the findings of a national study 
of family living justified characterization of 
the South as that unique area in the nation 
where the typical white family might aspire 
to have a servant. 

` More than a decade of prosperity and 
industrialization, however, has altered this 
situation drastically. The ratio of servants 
to population has been cut by two-fifths 
over the nation. Except for farming areas, 
the proportionate decrease in hired help in 
the South has been exceeded only in New 
England, marking a dramatic stage in the 
revolutionizing of the southern status struc- 
ture. 

The servant has played a key role in the 
South in both class and race systems. Only 
with servants was the traditional pattern of 
life of the southern elite possible, resting as 
it did, upon the availability, at a buyer’s 
price, of subordinate Negroes. With the 
exodus of such domestic help, the antici- 
pated transformation in southern life is 
taking place. 

The volume of servant use in different 
sections of the nation is the theme of the 
first part of this paper. Employment of 
domestics is related to the proportion of 
Negroes in the population, type of com- 


munity, levels of income, and racial segrega- 
tion in servant occupation. The influence of 
family income upon the hiring of servants is 
dealt with in the second part. Finally, “state 
profiles” point up some implications of the 
results developed in the first two parts. 


I. STATE CONTRASTS IN USE OF 
SERVANTS, 1930-50 
A. EXTENT OF SERVANT USE 


Fifty years ago writers in popular maga- 
zines were decrying the servant shortage. 
Yet at that time there were about 20 do- 
mestics for every thousand people in the 
nation, a ratio that had dropped only to 16 
by 1940. By 1950 the proportion was down 
to 9.1 The nation over, the number of 
servants has dropped from 2.1 to 1.4 million, 
a 33 per cent decline in the last decade, 28 
per cent in the South and 36 per cent else- 
where. In the face of increasing populations 
this has meant declines in servant-to-popu- 
lation ratios of 36 per cent in the South and 
45 per cent in the rest of the country. 

1 For a summary of the data through 1940 see 
George J. Stigler, Domestic Servants in the United 
States 1900-1940 (‘Occasional Paper,” No, 24 [New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1946]). His figures, which were based on the 1930 
census classifications, included untrained nurses but 
excluded housekeepers in private homes. We use the 
1940 rubrics, adjusting 1930 figures accordingly; the 
1940 and 1950 categories exclude nurses from ‘‘do- 
mestic service” but include housekeepers in private 
families. For the whole nation, for 1940, these ad- 
justments canceled out so that our figure, like his, 
was 16 servants per thousand population. 
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In these comparisons it is misleading to 
ignore the wide differences among the states 
in urbanization. In the urban population 
servants have decreased uniformly, except 
for the five Mountain States that had fewer 
than 10 servants per thousand people in 
1940. Weighting each state the same, the 
average percentage decline in this ratio for 
the urban South was 48, the states ranging 
from Delaware (39 per cent) to Texas (53 
per cent). This decline was exceeded only by 

- that of New England, which was 53 per 
cent. In the rural nonfarm areas (hereafter 
called ‘“‘villages”) the southern decline was 
again 48 per cent, ranging from 40 to 58 per 
cent. Again, only New England was higher, 
with 52 per cent. l 

In the farm areas, however, the South 
lost fewer servants than other regions. Only 
four non-southern states lost farm servants 
by less than the average southern rate of 30 
per cent. The largest reductions, in the 
North Central States, averaged 75 per cent. 
Nevertheless, farm families in the South 
have few servants compared to city or 
village residents. By 1950, only the cities of 
the South employed as many servants as 
the national average for all residence groups 
at the opening of this century. 

Prior to World War II the people of this 
nation hired about half as many servants in 
proportion to population as the British. The 
American pattern, however, is distinctive in 
that the frequency of servants is correlated 
with the availability of Negroes in local 
populations, and there has been little change 
in the degree of this correlation. The linear 
coefficients relating servant-population ra- 
tios and proportions of Negroes in state 
populations were in the .90’s for both urban 
and village communities (Chart I). (Un- 
l£beled dots on these charts are for northern 
states. )? 


2? The northern states included here were all those 
(except California) with ter. thousand or more male 
Negroes in the labor force in 1940;'these states were 
selected for a larger study of which this report is 
one part. California was omitted because of the 
presence of the Orientals, and Texas was excluded 
from the southern group because of the complica- 
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Owing to tne sharp decline in servants 
during the past decade, the slopes of the re- 
gression lines have been halved.’ Relative 
differences remain as large as formerly, but 
the equally important absolute differences 
diminish greatly. Diversity among states is 
greater for urban than for village popula- 
tions. A decade ago servants were as numer- 
ous in the ten highest southern states as in 
prewar Britain. Today only four southern 
states have that many servants in their 
cities, and these states fall below this level 
in villages..At present the southern state 
highest in utilization of servants, Missis- 
sippi, stands where the tenth of them, Vir- 
ginia, did a decade ago. 

Dispersion of the individual states around 
the line of average relationship has re- 
mained stable during this dynamic decade. 
Georgia is high in both years in cities and 
villages, while in cities Louisiana is as far 
below the regression line as Georgia is 
above it. Tennessee cities, but not villages, 
have more servants than might be expected, 
due no doubt to this state’s exceptional con- 
centration of its Negro population in cities. 
The upward deviation of rural Delaware is 
not readily explained. 

The northern states lie below the regres- 
sion line, although the villages of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and New Jersey are 
notable exceptions. While these three states 


tions due to the ‘“‘Mexicans.” The included northern 
states were: Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Kansas. In central tendency and range of 
servant use these states turned out to be representa- 
tive of the rest of the North and West, except that 
lower servant figures occurred in most Mountain 
States. 


3 The equations to the regression lines on Chart 
I were: urban, 1940, F = 111 + 11.5X; urban, 
1950, F = 53+ 6.9X; village, 1940, Y = 94 4+ 
5.8X; village, 1950, Y = 44 + 3.3X. For the fifteen 
southern states alone the urban slopes are reduced 
slightly and that of the 1940 village series is slightly 
increased; the 1950 village regression line is un- 
changed. For the farm data (not shown on the 
chart) the regression slopes are much smaller than 
either the urban or village series. For 1940 the farm 
equation is Y = 77+ .9X; for 1950, Y = 34 + 
1.6. See n. 4 for the correlation coefficients. 
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do have heavy concentrations of foreign- 
born, this factor is generally unrelated to 
variations in servant use among northern 
states. The rural focus of the discrepancy 
suggests in these instances an explanation in 
terms of demand rather than supply, a sup- 
position that is strengthened by the fact that 
most of the other New England states show 
higher rates of servant use in villages than in 
cities. In the remainder of the nation the 
rates are higher in cities. 

Among farm families the patterns of 

` servant hiring are blurred. The proportion- 
ate changes in the ratios of servants to farm 
population were quite diverse within the 
South, ranging from an actual increase of 27 
per cent in Florida (the only increase) to a 
decline of 58 per cent in West Virginia. 
Moreover, among farm families the hiring of 
domestics appeared to vary randomly in 
relation to the percentages of Negroes in 
either the state or the farm population. 
Since virtually no Negro farm families hire 
servants, the following analysis was based 
on the white farm population only. 

The 1950 correlation between servant 
incidence among white farmers and ratios of 
Negroes in the population was .55; that for 
1940, only .32.* In both years South Caro- 

‘If only the southern states are used, the cor- 
relations are slightly lower. In lesser degree this is 
true also for the village and city series. The linear 
coefficients for all twenty-five states and for the 
fifteen southern states only were, respectively: 
urban, 1940, .96 and .94; urban, 1950, .95 and .92; 
village, 1940, .92 and .92; village 1950, .91 and .88; 
farm, 1940, .32 and .24; farm, 1950, .55 and .53. 
The rise in the farm coefficients, together with other 
aspects of the pattern, suggests that in most south- 
ern farm areas in 1940 a large and highly elastic 
supply of servants faced a relatively inelastic de- 
mand from the small portion of farm families with 
good incomes. Under these circumstances the level 
of darm servant use in the South (and to a con- 
siderable extent elsewhere) appears to have been 
ruled by the demand rather than the supply situa- 
tion. Over the past decade of prosperity these de- 
mand-supply relations changed, with a lower and 


more inelastic supply coming to play a greater part 
in determining the incidence of servants on farms. 


With supply factors playing a more dominant role ` 


in determining levels of servant use, the correlations 
with percentages of Negroes in the population would 
presumably rise. 
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lina and especially Maryland lie markedly 
above any of the other southern states, 
though in 1940 they were topped by Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. The 1950 farm 
series‘resembles the village in that Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, and West Virginia are in 
the midst of the cluster of northern states, 
while Massachusetts, New York, and New 
Jersey lie well above the regression lines. 
The farm servant frequencies for all forty- 
eight states ranged from 28 (Utah) to 216 
(Connecticut) in 1940 and from 15 (Mis- 
souri) to 95 (New Hampshire) in 1950. 

The comparative unimportance of the 
availability of Negroes in determining the 
number of servants hired by farm families is 
illuminated by taking account of incomes. 
First, deviations from the 1950 farm regres- 
sion line were related to deviations of me- 
dian 1949 white farm incomes for each state 
from the average of all states. Only a slight 
positive association was found. Second, the 
servant frequencies were divided by these 
median incomes and the ratios plotted 
against percentages of Negroes in the popu- 
lation, with a resulting correlation of .79.5 
South Carolina has much the highest farm 
servant use relative to income, with Georgia 
second. The scatter remaining after allowing 
for income points to other factors of diver- 
sity in farm life as affecting servant use. 
Comparable analyses of the urban and 
village data revealed no parallel income 
effect.® 


5 For the fifteer. southern states only, the cor- 
relation was .68. Further clues to the complexities of 
the income factor are set forth in the next part of 
the paper. 


8 The influence of income upon the frequency of 
servants and the servant-caste ratios (Chart II) 
was probed in additional ways, but no factor was 
influential. The tests included: (1) levels of Negro 
incomes; (2) ratios of median white to Negro in- 
comes; and (3) ratios of upper- to lower-income 
quartiles. The date did not appear to support the 
hypothesis that inequality of income determines 
state differences in servant use, nor did any of these 
measures correlate with deviations from the regres- 
sion line of servant use upon proportion of Negroes 
in the population. 


CONTEMPORARY STATUS SYSTEM OF THE AMERICAN SOUTH 


B. RACIAL SEGREGATION IN THE 
SERVANT ROLE 
The rarity with which southern white 
women undertake domestic work for pay is 
a revealing sign of the nature of the southern 
class structure and of the place of the serv- 
ant in that system. The varying percentages 


e 
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mestics among Negro women in nonagri- 
cultural employments do not depend upon 
the proportion of Negroes in the state 
population. Servants comprised about three- 
fourths of the employed Negro women in 
1940 and a half in 1950. By contrast, the 
much smaller proportions among white 


TABLE 1 


RACIAL AND ETHNIC DIFFERENTIATION IN PERCENTAGES OF DOMESTIC 
SERVANTS AMONG FEMALE WORKERS OUTSIDE AGRICULTURE 

















STATES GROUPED* BY PERCENTAGE OF 
NEGROES IN POPULATION 


Less than 10 
20-29 10-19 
II I IVA IVB 
2.8 2.9 4.9 4.1 
8.1 8.1 14.9 11.6 
9.7: 9.7 16.5 14.6 ` 
15.2 17.0 9.1 20.9 
63.7 64.1 67.5 64.6 
50.4 50.7 51.0 35.1 
70.0 73.3 72.2 62.3 
75.0 80.3 77.3 69.0 
6.5 8.8 8.0 9.8 
28.0 30.9 28.3 44.0 
18.9 17.8 10.5 8.9 
9.5 9.6 4.9 5.5 
8.7 8.3 4.8 4.8 
9.4 8.5 16.2 12.1 
16.3 22.5 23.3 28.8 
2.0 2.6 1.4 2.6 


More 
than 30 
I 
White women: 
Employed, 1950........... 1.5 
Employed, 1940........... 3.8 
Gainful workers, 1930...... 5.6 
Decrease (%) 
1930-40........ ...000. 28.8 
1940-50... a.a. .2. 500. 60.3 
Nonwhite women: 
Employed, 1950........... 54.9 
Employed, 1940...........] 75.8 
Gainful workers, 1930...... 81.0 
Decrease (%) 
1930-40... 00... eee ee 6.4 
1940-50... 0... eee 27.6 
Ratios, Nonwhite/White: 
1950 oo Sli saaana 38.5 
QA Ss iano ere needa 21.4 
1980.6 iets San cheese ea wis 16.2 
Gainfully employed whites, 
1930: 
Native: cue ia cane ges 5.5 
Foreign-bom..............| 10.5 
Ratio, Foreign/Native..... 2.1 














* The states in each group can be read from 
B northern. 


of women (in nonfarm employment) who 
were in domestic service at each of the last 
three censuses are summarized in Table 1.7 

' Within the South the proportions of do- 


1The states were grouped by percentages of 
Negroes in the population. The last group was 
divided: 'A, the three “‘southern” states of Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Oklahoma; B, northern 
states. In 1950 the average percentages of Negroes 
were the same in both Groups A and B, though in 
1940 the A group averaged a little higher Negro 
proportions (see Table 4). 


Table 4. Group IV A are southern states and IV 


women show a marked negative association 
with the availability of Negro women for 
this work. Among Negroes the North-Soyth 
contrast was greater in 1950 than in the 
earlier years. 

Conflicting factors are reflected in these 
data. Better job opportunities lower the 
northern proportions for women of both 
races, even though a lack of such oppor- 
tunities did not raise the southern white 
figures where Negroes were numerous. Each 
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of the marginally southern states (Group 
IV A) had higher ratios of domestics among 
white women than any northern state. Also, 
in Arkansas, despite its relativély high 
Negro population (Group II), 15 per cent of 
the employed white women were domestics 
in 1930, 13 per cent in 1940, and 4 per cent 
in 1950. Poverty is. doubtless a factor in 
these cases.® ‘ 

The larger part of the shrinkage in the 
domestic group of both races has occurred 
since 1940. The ‘percentage decreases have 
been twice as large among whites as among 
Negroes. Accordingly, the ratios of the per- 
centages of Negroes who are servants to the 
corresponding white percentages are double 
what they were in 1930. If these figures re- 
flect caste, the caste element has grown: in 
this area. 

It is commonly asserted that the immi- 
grant woman has been the northern sub- 
stitute for the Negro servant. In 1930, when 
one can separate white servants by nativity, 
about twice as large a percentage of foreign 

_as of native women were domestics. Both 
groups were affected about equally by the 
varying proportions of Negroes in the popu- 
lation (Table 1). The low ratio of foreign to 
native domestics in the border states testi- 
fies to the disadvantages of the native white 
women rather than to any privileged posi- 
tion of the immigrants. As against this 2:1 
ratio between immigrants and natives, the 
ratios of Negro to white servants range up- 
ward from 10:1 to more than 50:1. The 
immigrant was not the northerners’ Negro. 

The racial contrast in the South is mini- 
mized by using the ratio of domestics to 

8A crude comparison was attempted by plot- 
ting servants/employed free 1860 population of 
both sexes against total domestics/total 1940 em- 
ployed population. (Since Oklahoma and West 
Visginia were not states in 1860 and two states are 
on the median lines, 21 comparisons were possible.) 
Dividing into a fourfold table at the medians, the 
positive diagonal held 16 cases, and two of the five 
discrepancies were near both medians. Maryland 
was considerably higher in 1860 than today, as was 
Louisiana. North Carolina was close to the top in 
1860 but is low today. The free population of North 
Carolina in 1860 contained many free Negro serv- 
ants. 
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employed women, for part of the southern 
culture patterr has been the leisure of the 
lady. The percentages of all women (age 
fourteen plus) who were domestics are sum- 
marized in Table 2. In most southern states 
less than 2 per cent of the white women of 
any residence group became domestics. 
These proportions are strongly affected, 


. tiny as they are, by the presence of Negro ` 


women in the state. By contrast, the much 
greater tendency to enter domestic service 
among the Negro women is not affected by 
the proportion of Negroes in the popula- 
tion.® In most states more urban than village 
Negroes enter service, while among whites 
the village women are more prone to do so. 

What we call a servant-caste index was 
derived from the data of Table 2 in the form 
of the ratio of Negro to white percentages of 
all women who are servants. For the city 
populations these indexes range from 15 
(Oklahoma) to 72 (Mississippi) in 1950 and 
from 9 (West Virginia) to 93 (Mississippi) 
in 1940. The village ratios range from 3 
(West Virginia) in both years to highs in 
Mississippi of 43 in 1950 and 53 in 1940. 
These ratios are plotted against the number 
of servants of both races per ten thousand 
of total population in Chart IT. 


3 The absence of any effect of the density of 
Negroes upon the entrance of Negro women into 
service suggested an examination of unemployment 
among domestics. Using the eight states whose popu- 
Jations were at least 20 per cent Negro (except 
Louisiana), the correlation between the percentage 
of all domestics who were unemployed in 1950 and 
the percentage of Negro women who were domestics 
was .83. (Louisiana had an average level of unem- 
ployment but few Negro servants; this state appears 
to have a long-run distinctive position.) Three type 
situations are illustrated. South Carolina had few 
servants unemploved and many Negroes in service; 
here a seller’s market is suggested, with strong de- 
mand pressing an inelastic supply. Mississippi had 
a middling portion of its Negro women in service 
and a high proportion unemployed; here cultural 
change appears to have outrun the decline in servant 
supply, and the Mississippi demand for servants, 
though still high, has been met from the large Negro 
population. Arkansas has both few Negroes in 
service and many out of work; here low incomes 
cannot support a demand sufficient to take up the 
supply of still lower-income Negro women offering 
their labor. 
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Contrasting caste-class situations can be 
illustrated by different sections of Chart IT. 
In the upper-right corner we have the caste- 
servant situation exemplified in 1940 in 
urban Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. A lower boundary for this type 
must be arbitrary, but, when the proportion 
of Negro women becoming domestics is 
fifty times the white proportion, we may 
perhaps speak of “caste.” The highest level 
of servant use in Great Britain in this cen- 
tury was 400 (per ten thousand population). 


The cities of these three states exceeded this ' 


level a decade ago, but the only village 
population then falling in this high area 
was that of Mississippi. None is in this 
category today. 

The lower-right corner signifies a tiny 
group of servants with a caste determina- 
tion of the servant role. If the present trend 
to the elimination of servants even in the 
South continues, the last waning remnants 
of the traditional culture pattern may ap- 
proximate this type in a few southern states. 

At the left-hand margin of the chart, 
servants would be of any or all ethnic groups 
without distinction. Of the fifteen southern 
states included in Chart II, West Virginia 
comes the closest to this margin, especially 
in the villages. We must look to other coun- 
tries or to states having homogeneous popu- 
lations for relatively pure type cases. Even 
assuming a near-zero servant-caste index, 
the servant pattern is not necessarily equali- 
tarian. Essentially this depends, so far as 
selection for the servant occupation is con- 
cerned, upon the range of alternative oppor- 
tunities open to those who beccme servants 
and the nature of their relations with their 
employers. Since a high level of servant use 
may be more .commonly associated with 
lack of alternative opportunities, one is 
tempted to call the upper-left corner the 
class-servant type, the lower-left the equali- 
tarian type. However, a low aggregate level 
of servant use is compatible with a pluto- 
cratic society in which the very few have 
many servants apiece but in which these 
menials are a small proportion of a large 
mass of poor. The above analysis has focused 


upon the class or caste element in the selec- 
tivity of persons occupying the servant role. 
In the next section we will examine the class 
or caste patterns from another perspective— 
that of who hires the servants. 


TABLE 2 
RACIAL DIFFERENTIATION IN PERCENTAGES OF 
FEMALES AGE FOURTEEN AND OVER WHO 
ARE EMPLOYED IN DOMESTIC SERVICE 





STATES GROUPED BY PERCENT- 
AGE OF NEGROES IN 

















PoPULATION 
More Less 
than 20-29 | 10-19 | ry 
I II ir Iv* 
Urban percentages: 
ite 
1950an 0.4| 0.7| 0.7| 1.0 
1940........... 0.6]; 1.4] 1.5) 2.5 
Nonwhite 
1950........... 21.4 | 19.7 | 21.4 | 18.2 
1940. .......... 32.7 | 29.6 | 30.8 | 27.2 
Rural nonfarm per- 
centages: 
White 
19505 naea 0.4) 0.7] 0.9] 1.3 
1940. .......... 0.9} 1.5] 2.0] 2.1 
Nonwhite 
19502 eraai 15.0 | 13.1 | 16.0 | 10.0 
1940........... 24.9 | 20.5 | 26.3 | 11.9 
Negroes as percentage 
of all domestics in 
state 
1950 ¢ raans 95 83 74 43 
1940............. 96 86 82 52 





* The available data do not permit using northern states, 
Scattergrams for individual states in both years relating the per- 
centage of servants who are Negroes to the percentage of state 
population that is Negro reveal that (except Arkansas in 1940) 
all the states with Negroes making up 20 per cent or more of the 
population had over 80 cent of their servants taken from the 

egro group. Among the states with sparse Negro population, 
the proportions of servants who were Negro ranged from 10 to 
over 50 in both years; the highest percentages were for New 
York, New Jersey, and Kentucky. In 1940, 25 per cent of serv- 
ants were Negro in the North (LV B); in 1950, 40 per cent. 


Two trends stand out sharply from Chart 
If. One is the drastic shrinkage over the 
decade in the volume of servant time em- 
ployed: the symbols all drifted downward on 
the chart. The second is the general shift to 
the right on the servant-caste axis: whites 
have been leaving domestic service more 
rapidly than Negroes. Mississippi, which 
has come more into line with other states, is 


CHART I ee 
SERVANT FREQUENCIES AND CASTE IN THE SERVANT ROLE 
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an exception, in that Negroes have deserted 
domestic jobs more rapidly, relatively, than 
whites. This occurred also in urban South 
Carolina. On the whole, much as the tradi- 
tional servant pattern has been shaken, it 
remains on a firm racial basis. 


_ II. INCOME CLASS DIFFERENCES 
IN SERVANT USE 


The long shadow of slavery nas been fad- 
ing. Its outlines were still clearly recogniza- 
ble, however, in the pattern of domestic 
service just before the recent war. Among 
the families surveyed in four scuthern states 
by the Consumer Purchases Siudy, 43 per 
cent employed some domestic help, virtually 
all of which was furnished by Negroes. 

These high percentages of femilies able to 
employ servants testify to the central role of 
the Negro domestic in southern life and 
point to a unique distribution of servants 
compared to family incomes. Earlier we 
distinguished the class-servant from the 
caste-servant pattern on the basis of segre- 
gation of domestic service occupations to 
one race preponderantly. Here we look at 
the class-caste pattern from another per- 
spective. The further servant use spreads 
down the white income scale the more serv- 
ice is a castelike affair. The greater the con- 
centration of servants among upper-income 
families, the more we have a class phe- 
nomenon. 

These relationships are portrayed in 
Chart III. Just before the late war 20-40 
per cent of the nonfarm southern white 
families with incomes as low as $1,000 hired 
at least some help, more often in villages 
tkan in cities. At a $2,000 income level at 
least half of the nonfarm families had help, 


18 The reports of this survey are scattered in 
many documents; specific citations are not given 
here. The relevant samples refer to Georgia-Missis- 
sippi and the Carolinas. Since the Carolina farm 
sample did not cover the self-sucicient areas, the 
proportion of servants estimated for the Carolinas 
is inflated. The sample results were weighted by the 
total population proportions of the various residence 
groups. Curiously enough, in these same states in 
1860, 40 per cent of the white families owned slaves. 
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and, when incomes rose to $3,000, over 
three-fourths employed servants. . 

No other region of the country could 
match this “housewife’s utopia.” In other 
regions it required twice as high a family in- 
come as in the South to procure the same 
level of domestic assistance. (Only the West 
Central area is included on the chart, but 
the samples from other regions showed 
similar contrasts with the southern sam- 
ples.) The ramifications of so marked a con- 
trast in family living-patterns are inevitably 
extensive. The tendency toward universality 
of servants within the nonfarm South was 
shown also by the fact that at given income 
levels wage-earner families were nearly as 
likely as white-collar families to hire help. 
In other areas of the nation these two groups 
had quite distinct patterns of servant em- 
ployment. 

The peculiar conditions of southern agri- 
culture and the plantation heritage have 
interacted in complex ways to fix the level of 
servant use in the region. At the $1,000 in- 
come level white families residing in villages 
were twice as likely to hire help as those 
living in large cities. At upper-income levels 
place of residence (other than farm) was ir- 
relevant, as in the midwestern region it 
tended to be at all income levels. 

Southern farm families are more likely to 
hire help than nonfarm families in other sec- 
tions at given income levels—and much 
more likely than farm families elsewhere. 
As between the two Cotton Belt samples, 
the gradient of servant hire with income 
was steeper among the Georgia-Mississippi 
than among the Carolina white farm fami- 
lies. The contrast was greater still when 
days of help hired rather than percentages 
of families hiring help are compared. The 
Georgia-Mississippi figures reveal a marked 
class stratification overlapping the caste 
distinction, and this class hierarchy among 
white families appears to be more pro- 
nounced where small farms and large planta- 
tions are intermingled. 

Stratification is a matter of relative posi- 
tion as well as of absolute possessions. Serv- 
ant use in terms of relative income is de- 
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picted in the third panel of Chart III. 
Among southern urban white families the 
proportions hiring help correspond closely 
to the income percentile: families at the top 
quartile were three times as likely as those at 
the lower quartile to employ help. At that 
time, then, typical southern urban families 
might aspire to have servants, the likelihood 
that they would do so rising in step with 
relative income. Village families acquired 
help even more rapidly than they rose in 
income. Among farm families, however, the 
curves are concave; the rate of hiring serv- 
ants rose slowly with relative income until 
the upper levels where farm rates approxi- 
mated the nonfarm. 

Regional contrasts are shown in the 
fourth panel of Chart III. Even when the 
several southern samples are combined to 
include all residence groups, servant use 
roughly matched relative income position. 
By contrast, in the Midwest servants are a 
privilege of the highest-income families, as 
was true generally in the nation outside the 
South. 

The interweaving of lias with caste in 
the South is nowhere better illustrated than 
in the fact that Atlanta Negroes, income for 
income, were almost as likely to hire some 
help as were whites in large cities of other 
regions and that they exceeded non-south- 
ern whites in the average weeks of service 
employed. At $3,000 a third of the Atlanta 
colored families spent money on help, and 
in the middle-sized cities the proportion of 
Negro families with service exceeded that of 
whites of similar incomes outside the South. 

The amounts of help hired are not 
charted. By way of example, at a $2,000 
income in middle-sized cities of, the Far 
West the average was 6.7 weeks of help a 
year; in the Mountain States, 2.5 weeks; in 
the East Central region, 5.2 weeks; and in 
New England, 4.7 weeks. The comparable 
southern Negro families made use of 5.8 
weeks and southern whites 31.8 weeks. 
Contrasts of the same order were reported 
(here in days) among farmers: only 15 days 
in the Corn Belt, 14 in California, 101 days 
among Carolina white. operators, and 133 
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days among Georgia-Mississippi white farm- 
ers. 

Inequalities in the distribution of aggre- 
gate domestic help among families in each 
of the regional and residence categories are 
summarized from a Lorenz analysis in 
Table 3.4 That domestic help is more evenly 
distributed among nonfarm southern white 
families than among families in other re- 
gions is immediately evident. The top 5 per 
cent of income-receivers in cities and villages 
outside the South had control of from 25 to 
49 per cent of all servant time hired, but 
among southern whites the range was only 
from 11 to 14 per cent. The most “pluto- 
cratic” pattern of all was displayed by 
southern urban Negroes among whom the 
top 5 per cent accounted for three-fifths to 
two-thirds of the total domestic help em- 
ployed by all urban Negro families. 

Perhaps it is not too far-fetched to com- 
pare the availability of servants in the 
1930’s with that of slaves in 1860. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that in these four: 
states 40 per cent of the white families were 
slaveowners and that in the 1930’s 43 per 
cent of the white families hired help. If we 
take 300 days or 42 weeks as full-time help, 
only 11 per cent of the families had one or 
more full-time servants. Of the village fami- 
lies, 48 per cent had full help. Use of servant 
time is less concentrated than were slave- 
holdings. Among families with at least one 
slave in 1860, the top 5 per cent owned 
about a third of the total, and among all 
families, irrespective of whether they owned 
a slave, the top 5 per cent held well over 
half the slaves. Among the white farm fami- 
lies in the Georgia-Mississippi area in the 
1930’s servant hire was surprisingly close to 
the former slave distribution. 

In the absence of current data on the sup- 
ject, there is no direct testimony to the 

1 Lorenz analysis is a graphical device for show- 
ing what proportion of the individuals in a popula- 
tion possess stated percentages of income, or any 
other good. This and other measures of inequality 
are discussed in Mary Jean Bowman, “A Graphical 
Analysis of Personal Income Distribution,” in Read- 


ings in the Theory of Income Distribution (Philadel- 
phia: Blakiston, 1946), pp. 72-99. 
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effects of recent occupational changes upon 


the income pattern of servant use. There 
can be little doubt that the drastic decline of 


TABLE 3 


INEQUALITY IN UTILIZATION OF HIRED 
DOMESTIC SERVICE, 1935-36 


PERCENTAGES OF AGGRE- 

GATE HELP EMPLOYED BY 

VARIOUS PERCENTAGES OF 
Income DISTRIBUTION 








Upper Upper | Bottom 
5 Per 33 Per | 33 Per 
Cent Cent Cent 
Big cities: ; 
Providence........... 49 94 1 
Omaha.............. 28 76 5 
Portland............. 29 76 6 
Atlanta whites........ 14 59 11 
Atlanta Negroes...... 65 83 4 
Middle cities: 
New England.........{ 36 82 2 
East Central......... 42 83 3 
West Central......... 34 83 2 
Mountain............ 40 80 6 
Pacific..........0000. 35 75 6 
Southeast whites...... 13 57 12 
yi Te Negroes. . 62 90 0 
i 
Middle Atlantic, North 
.  Central.... ....... 31 76 5 
` Plains, Mountains..... 25 70 8 
Southeast whites:.....] ` 11 57 10 
Farms: 
Pennsylvania, Ohio.... 10 56 14 
Illinois, Iowa......... 16 55 17 
California............ 42 83 2 
North and South Caro- 
lina whites (all). . 21 71 3 
North and South Caro- 
lina white operatorst| 118 66 8 
Georgia, Mississippi 
whites (all)......... 39 88 1 
Georgia, Mississippi 
white operators. .... 35 82 3 











* New England and Pacific villages and southeastern village 
Negroes omitted due to inadequate samples. 


All whites include sharecroppers, who are omitted from 

‘ators. Other than among white operators, servants were 
virtually lacking in all farm. homes with the minor exception of 
som Carolina white sharecroppers. 


late in aggregate servant help available has 
altered this pattern. Attention has already 
been called to a magnified “‘caste’”’ element 
in selection for the servant role over the past 
decade, especially in the states with relative- 
ly. low Negro populations. However, two of 
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the states (Mississippi and South Carolina) 
covered in the present section were excep- 
tions to that trend. Taking the other per- 
spective, which views relative income homo- 
geneity among whites in servant use as a 
caste phenomenon and sharp income gradi- 
ents as a class pattern, a guess may be 
hazarded that regional contrasts have di- 
minished and that’ the income gradient 
within the South has steepened. In any 
event, it is clear that the South is and has 
been not one but many. Even among the 
four states high in use of servants that have 
just been scrutinized, the contrast between 
the Carolinas and the Georgia-Mississippi 
farm families is noteworthy. When other 
states are included in the South, as in the 
first section, this variation is greatly in- 
creased.” 


Ill. STATE PROFILES 


In his “New South” Holland Thompson 
pointed out that as the crow flies it is farther 
from Richmond to Memphis than to Ban- 
gor; from Richmond to Galveston than to 
Duluth; and New Orleans is closer to Cin- 
cinnati than to Raleigh. Social distances are 
no less great. 

Along the dimensions of servant use and 
servant-caste patterns analyzed in Section I, 
the distance from Mississippi to Louisiana 
exceeds that from Virginia to Ilinois or 
Kansas. In respect to the proportions of 
nonfarm whites who are domestics, the 
states called ‘‘southern” span and inclose 
the northern states. This diversity in the 
southern servant pattern is now pointed up 
by the use of ‘‘state profiles.” The nonfarm 
pattern of servant use derived entirely from 
the data of Section I is portrayed in Chart 
IV, while Table 4 presents some racial dif- 
ferences in female occupations.!® 

£ Perhaps sociel scientists have been imprudert 


in accepting Deep South as a picture of typical 
southern race relations. 

13 Tt should be noticed that the figures in Table 4 
giving ratios of nonwhite to white percentages of 
domestics among women in nonagricultural em- 
ployments differ from but are correlated with the 
servant-caste ratios of Chart II. The latter figures 
referred to all women, whether or not employed. 
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The ratios of Negro to white percentages 
of domestics are higher in 1950 than in 1940 
in every state.4 The unusually low ratios for 
Louisiana in contrast to other states with 
comparable concentrations of Negro popu- 
lation reflect the low use of servants in that 
state, which finds expression in low propor- 
tions of Negro as well as white women em- 
ployed as domestics. Four southern states 
match the northern ratios: Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, West Virginia. New 
Jersey takes on a southern ccloration—as 
has been remarked before by students of 
Negro schooling. 

While this paper cannot explore racial 
differentiation in occupations generally, one 
question cannot be evaded: Is zhe existence 
of caste differentiation in the servant role 
associated with a corresponding discrimina- 
tion in job opportunities for Negro women 
at the upper end of the vocational scale? In 
the professions this is certainly not true, as 
the last two columns of Table 4 demon- 
strate. The ratio of the proportion of pro- 
fessionals among white women to that 
among Negro women in five northern states 
exceeded those in any southern state (except 
Louisiana) in 1940. Among the southern 


states each of these ratios for professional . 


women is only a small fraction of the cor- 
responding ratio for servants. Vocational 
opportunities for Negro women approach 
those of white women much more closely at 
the top than at the bottom of the occupa- 
tional hierarchy. Except in Delaware, Negro 
opportunities in professional work improved 
appreciably during the decade. The central 
function of the public school system as a 
channel of vertical mobility is underlined by 
these data, as is the dilemma posed for 
professional Negro women by proposals for 
desegregation. 

In the clerical vocations the situation is 
quite different. Here discrimination greatly 


X In Mississippi (and urban South Carolina) the 
proportion of all Negro women who are domestics 
declined more than the proportion of white women, 
contrary to the trends in the other states (Chart II). 
However, considering only percentages of employed 
women (Table 4), these states were no exceptions. 
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exceeds that in the professions. And in this 
vocational category North and South are 
clearly separated. The 1940 southern white/ 
Negro ratios averaged 35:1, the northern 
12:1; the corresponding 1950 ratios are 13:1 
and 6:1. Nonetheless, the gradient of Negro 
opportunities with variations in the pro- 
portions of Negroes in the population is 
much less marked than in the case of do- 
mestic service. Negro disadvantage in cleri- 
cal work has diminished appreciably in 


CHART IV 
STATE PROFILES OF SERVANT USE 
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every state during the past decade as Negro 
women have gained proportionately more 
than white women in the clerical field. 
However, their numbers in such positions 
are still relatively few. 

In both years Delaware showed the most 
discrimination against Negro women in 
clerical jobs. Among the northern states 
New Jersey again shows up as highly dis- 
criminatory, especially in 1940 when it 
matched Tennessee and North Carolirfa. 
Negro opportunities were greatest both 
relatively and absolutely in Illinois and 
Michigan a decade ago, but New York and 
Massachusetts have since caught up with 
Michigan. Taking the occupational pattern 
broadly, Illinois is at one pole among the 
northern states and New Jersey is at the 
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other. Except for Oklahoma and West Vir- 
ginia, variations within the South in clerical 
employment of Negroes show little relation 
to the other factors used in this inquiry. 
The rapid rise of opportunities for Negro 
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the diagonal indicates that a state scored 
closer to the top in its urban than in its 
village use of servants, and conversely. In 
general, vertical positions have shifted less 
during the decade than horizontal ones; 


TABLE 4 


RACIAL DIFFERENTIATION IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 











PERCENTAGE OF 





Raros or Non- 
WHITE TO WHITE 
PERCENTAGES OF 


‘Ratios or WHITE TO NoNWHITE PER- 
CENTAGES AMONG WOMEN IN NON- 
FARM EMPLOYMENT 














NEGROES N SERVANTS AMONG 
STATE POPULATION Women mN Non- 
FARM DDEON Clerical Professional 
MENT 

1950 1940 1950 1940 1950 1940 1950 1940 
Miss.......... 45 49 44 29 il 38 1.8 3.5 
SA OEE 39 43 46 26 19 45 1.3 2.3 
Tabs igs nes A 33 36 |, 26 14 17 4i 2.5 4.3 
Ala........... 32 35 34 17 15 32 1.7 3.2 
Garis Sede ot 31 35 42 22 17 38 1.9 3.0 
26 28: 27 13 11 27 1.4 2.0 
22 25 14 6 14 37 1.7 3.2 
22 25 17 8 ii 32 1.9 2.8 
21 27 17 11 15 30 2.3 3.9 
17 17 19 il 8 34 2.7 3.3 
16 17 19 9 12 26 2.3 3.5 
14 14 15 8 21 74 3.3 3.1 
7 8 13 6 14 32 2.4 3.4 
7 7 10 5 8 26 1.5 2.4 
6 6 8 4 10 19 1.5 1.8 
8 7 11 5 7 15 1.7 2.0 
7 5 6 4 4 6 2.5 2.8 
7 4 7 4 4 7 2.7 4.7 
7 6 15 9 9 26 3.7 5.6 
7 5 9 5 5 10 3.2 3.8 
6 4 8 ó 4 12 2.7 4.1 
6 5 11 6 5 13 3.3 5.3 
4 4 8 5 6 10 2.4 2.3 
4 4 8 4 8 13 2.7 3.0 
2 1 7 6 4 9 2.6 4.0 








clerical workers in Mississippi is note- 
worthy. 

The servant-use patterns in the urban 
afd village sectors of each state can be read 
off Chart I, but the state configurations are 
more easily grasped with the aid of Chart 
IV.» It will be noticed that any point above 


16 The figures on numbers of servants in relation 
to population were scaled as percentiles, with the 
highest southern state as 100 and the lowest (exclud- 
ing Oklahoma and West Virginia) zero. For these 


that is, the relations among the states in 
urban propensities for servant use have 
been more stable, reflecting the greater ho- 
mogeneity in rate of change in frequency of 
servants in cities than in villages. The poir:ts 
on the chart for northern states show that 
they diverge from the southern pattern less 
in villages than in cities and that there has 


two and the northern states the scale extends 
negatively. 
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been little change in these respects during 
the decade. 

The states can be grouped on the basis of 
the pattern of Chart IV. Mississippi, Geor- 
gia, and South Carolina (and in 1950 Ala- 


bama) form a cluster at the upper extreme. . 


Since servants declined less in rural South 
Carolina, today the three states are grouped 
as closely on the village as on the city scales. 
Alabama has shifted from the Florida, 
North Carolina, and Louisiena cluster 
toward the higher one. 

Though the three states of this second 
cluster are close together, Florida and North 
Carolina scored higher in urban than in 
village areas, while in Louisiana the reverse 
was the case, especially in 1950. North 
Carolina has lagged relatively in both village 
and urban areas; but Florida and Louisiana 
had lower urban scale positions in 1950 than 
in 1940. Arkansas and Tennessee are the 
_ only states that have shifted markedly 
. downward on the village scale; in each of 

these states the urban levels of servant use 
were relatively higher in both years than the 
village levels. 

Virginia, Delaware, and Maryland (like 
the northern states) scaled much higher for 
village than for city servant use in 1950, as 
did Maryland in 1940 also; in the villages of 
all three of these states use of servants did 
not drop off as rapidly as in most of the 
other southern states (except South Caro- 
lina and Alabama). Servants were less com- 
monly employed in urban Maryland than 
in urban Virginia or Delaware. Kentucky is 
at the zero point in both years. Oklahoma 

“and West Virginia also changed little in 
relative servant use; both stood well below 
the definitely southern states and at about 
the same relative level in both cities and 
villages. These two states exceed the north- 
ern states in cities but are lower in villages— 
perhaps reflecting a southern tradition in 
cities while poverty and absence of a large 
Negro population limit servant use in 
villages. 


Tf it were not for the high servant use in the 
three village sectors of the states of New York, New 
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IV. CONCLUSION 


A simple summing-up in Table 5, giving 
each state equal weight, shows the average 
numbers of servants per ten thousand popu- 
lation.” These data speak for themselves. 
Servants of urban and village families have 














TABLE 5 
1940 1950 
South 
Urban........ 401 211 
Village ETETEN 230 1 i 
() ere 68 
Farmi (0) POE 93 12 
Northeast 
Urban........ 150 78 
Village........ 192 85 
Farmersi 151 73 
North Central 
Urban........ 149 79 
Village........ 110 . 59 
Farm......... 74 23 
Mountain (Five States) 
Urban........ 87 66 
Village........ 54 45 
Farm......... 56 28 
Pacific 
Urban........ 134 79 
Village........ 83 46 
Farm......... 17 40 





Jersey, and Massachusetts, the village scale posi- 
tions of the northern average would be —9(1940) 
and ~11(1950). 


17 The regional groupings follow the census with 
one exception. Three states (Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona) are omitted from the Moun- 
tain group. The Mountain States clustered in two 
levels, especially for cities; in 1940 the three named 
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diminished over most of the nation, and the 
South has shared in this loss. Though pro- 
portionate decreases were slight in the 
Mountain States included, their 1940 base 
was already, low. Outside the South, the 
urban incidence of domestics varies little 
across the country today. The distinctive 
situation in village and farm areas of the 
northeastern states stands out, farm families 
in this region having more servants than 
those in the South. Equally striking is the 
lag in the decline of servants on southern 
farms. 

These recent changes gain significance 
when viewed against the long-term back- 
ground. The incidence of servants in the na- 
tion dropped from 20 to 15 per thousand 
population during and after the first World 
War, and this new lower level was stabilized 
for another twenty years. Then came an- 
other drop to 9 servants per thousand per- 
sons in 1950, a decline for the decade 1940- 
50 twice as large as that in the period 1910- 
20. The larger shrinkage in the later period 
is attributable in part to the greater par- 
ticipation of the South in the change. 

Though the earlier data are crude and not 
fully comparable with more recent figures, 
it is striking that between 1910 and 1920 
the percentage decline in women age sixteen 
or more who were servants was three times 
as large in the Northeast and North Central 
areas as in the South (27 and 9 per cent).!8 
In the last decade, by contrast, the northern 
percentage declines in numbers of women in 
domestic service were only 1.4 times the 
southern losses (40 against 28 per cent). It is 
doubtful that even a depression would bring 


states averaged 164 servants, whereas the others in 
the region were all under 100. With this deletion 
each group except the South is quite homogeneous, 


’ the largest internal variation outside the South oc- 


curring in the farm’areas of the northeast. The (a) 
entries for the South are computed against the total 
farm population; the (b) entries, against white farm 
population only. 

18 Census Bureau, Women in Gainful Occupations, 
1870 to 1920 (‘Census Monographs,” 1920, Vol. IX 
[Washington, D.C., 1929]), p. 37, Table 25. 
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a return to the prewar levels of domestic 
service in any region, .now that the South 
has come to share in these changes more 
fully. 

Northern states with sizable Negro popu- 
lations draw heavily from this group for 
domestic service. But none of these states 
has enough Negroes to rely preponderantly 
upon them for servants. In this respect the 
South, or that part of it in which Negroes 
are most concentrated, remains distinctive. 
The segregation of the servant role to Ne- 
groes has been strengthened by the lowering 
of the frequencies of servants, for white 
women have dropped out of the occupation 
faster than Negroes. Yet the Negro is not 
worse off than before. However racially 
segregated the servant occupation may be, 
alternative opportunities for Negro women 
(and their husbands) are affecting the na- 
ture of the servant role. Where other oppor- 
tunities multiply, the subservience of maid 
to mistress is undermined.® f 

Both plutocratic and familistic racial re- 
lations are being displaced by more im- 
personal and equalitarian ones. There are 
many ramifications of these changes into the 
mistress-servant relationship. The effects in- 
clude modes of education and acculturation 
of the less-privileged members of the com- 
munity, on the one hand, and the structures 
of relations and interaction among the privi- 
leged, on the other. The changing servant 
pattern, permeating even into the strong- 
holds of the old plantation South, is not 
merely an economic adjustment; it is also a 
phase of cultural revolution. l 
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19 Tt would be churlish to overlook the function of 
domestic service as an educational medium. Just as 
service in homes aided the assimilation of many 
white immigrants, Negroes too have been ac- 
culturated in white homes. Urban domestic service 
has many advantages over farm labor. Today there 
is increasingly a paradox between progress and lag; 
a trained Negro domestic is more likely to leave for 
other employment, while the cultural traits of the 
farm Negroes often deter mistresses from regarding 
them as adequate substitutes for the lost cook. 


COMMENTS ON THE SCIENTIFIC FUNCTION OF 
THE CONCEPT OF COHESIVENESS! 


ROBERT S. ALBERT 


ABSTRACT 


This article deals with the conceptual questions that arise with the introduction and incorporation of a 
new concept within theory. It is pointed out that these questions, and the attainment of their answers, are 
not unique to small-group theory, as might be the impression gained from the Gross and Martin paper. 


New concepts, like new children, require 
answers to three important questions before 
they can be certified into both the family 
_ and the wider social community in which 

‘they are to reside. These questions are: 
First, why admit them? Second, what to do 
with them once admitted? Third, what to 
name them so that we may refer to, control, 
and interact with them with a minimum of 
confusion and embarrassment, both opera- 
tionally and theoretically? Substituting the 
words “theory” for “family” and “small- 
group theory” for “social community,” the 
questions retain their analogous relevance 
and lose their pediatric overtone. We are 
left, however, with the problem of admitting 
a new concept into our professional vo- 
cabulary and of providing satisfactory 
answers to the three questions stated above. 

It has been said, and truly, that a science 
has reached a high level of maturity when 
its followers can attack some small problem 
which they recognize as important without 
feeling compelled to revamp the whole 
fabric of that science. It is also possible to 
question whether, when a science does 
reach such a level, it may be mature to 
the point of senility, or not in close enough 
approximation to its subject for important 
problems to arise, and, in being met, for 
those problems to be reconceptualized. 
There is one other diagnostic sign by which 
to gauge the level of attainment in a science. 
For a science to be termed “mature,” it 
must have developed beyond its “working 


11t is suggested that this article, which was 
written prior to knowledge of Argyle’s article, be 
read as a companion piece to the methodologically 
oriented article by Michael Argyle, ‘‘Methods of 
Studying Small Social Groups,” British Journal of 
Psychology XLII (1952), 269-79. 


hypotheses” and must deal with functional 
relationships of an empirical nature by 
means of assumptions based upon highly 
abstract constructs, in which case one 
becomes involved in the interpretation of 
structure? This issue has been brought 
forth by Lewin in relation to the legitimacy 
and group-qua-group dimensions.’ We re- 
call the point at this time for the express 
purpose of placing before us a criterion by 
which to evaluate the place and function 
of the concept of cohesiveness within small- 
group theory. ‘ 

The Gross and Martin article never once 
raised such a question.‘ Rather, its purpose 
was directed toward exposition, which, 
while interesting, appeared to overlook the 
three immediate questions noted above. 
Gross and Martin seem to obscure rather 
than clarify the issue when they take the 
Michigan group of researchers to task for 
inadequacies in their operational definitions 
of cohesiveness. * 

Since they rely so heavily for their more 
telling points upon the disparity between 
the nominal and the operational definitions 
developed especially by Back and Schach- 
ter, it may help us to recall that nominal 


2 See H, Feigl, “Some Remarks on the Meaning 
of Scientific Explanation,” Psychological Review, LV 
(1948), 58. 

3 Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science, ed. 
Dorwin Cartwright (New York: Harper & Bros, 
1951), esp. chap. ix. 

‘Neal Gross and W. E. Martin, “On Group Co- 
hesiveness,” American Journal of Sociology, LVIII 
(May, 1952), 546-64. 

SL. Festinger, K. Back, S. Schachter, H. H. 
Kelley, and J. Thibaut, Theory and Experiment in 
Social Communication (Ann Arbor: Research Center 
for Dynamics, University of Michigan, 1950), pp. 
123. 
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definitions, per se, are conventional agree- 
ments to use words in a particular manner 
as concerns the meanings they are to con- 
vey. That is, a definiendum (a synonymous 
word or group of words) is agreed to be used 
for other words already known and applied 
to certain referents. Actually, nothing new 
has been defined or implied, nor has 
any problem arisen here in the process. 
It appears that Gross and Martin mis- 
take the nominal definition for a propo- 
sition. Whereas the former is an analyti- 
cal statement and expresses a tautology 
without giving us any new information con- 
cerning matters of fact, the latter, if they 
. are factual propositions, express to us a 
possible observation and can therefore be 
tested as to their truth or falsity. In such a 
case we speak of empirical (i.e., synthetic) 
propositions, and these are real definitions, 
not nominal ones. Real definitions, or syn- 
thetic propositions that can be tested, are 
the material of Festinger, Back, and Schach- 
ter’s inquiry. As such, these propositions 
are open to an at present unsettled question 
which Gross and Martin fail to note; that is, 
whether or not such propositions are them- 
selves incorrigible. This is to say, are they 
recording experience so accurately. that they 
need no correction as experience continues? 

The question raised.by Gross and Martin 
as to the adequacy of the various operational 
definitions falls short of the mark on the 
above counts. What one can ask is that the 
operational definitions be relevant to the 


“right-side” of the real definition; that is, 


- the definiens, which must be analyzed in 
terms of its own validity. There lies the 
crux of such a question as whether or not 
the operational definitions of cohesiveness 
efplicate and manipulate (linguistically, to 
be sure, at this point) the more important 
variables and relationships: what to do with 
the new concept once it is with us; what to 
name it so that we may refer to and control 
and interact with it operationally, that is, 
questions two and three raised above. I 
wish to defer for the time being the first 
question asked concerning the existence of 
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the concept of cohesiveness in small-group 
theory. . 

Festinger defines cohesiveness as ‘‘the re- 
sultani of all the forces influencing the mem- 
bers to remain in the group. These forces 
may depend on the attractiveness or un- 
attractiveness of either the prestige of the 
group, members of the group, or the ac- 
tivities in which the group engages.”® This 
definition begs an important question—that 
is, the constituent aspects of that general 
result—and assumes cohesiveness as a 
premise (in this case a particular kind of 
process among members of a group and the 
group im toto for the appearance of the 
results of that process). We still do not 
know what cchesiveness is but only that 
it is. How are we to identify it, manipu- 
late it, and predict from its presence in 
groups? This we cannot do unless we are 
told more about that “resultant? per se. 
What does it allow the group to do? What 
changes occur in the actions and verbal (com- 
municative) behavior of the group’s mem- 
bers? How are we to know when a group hes 
cohesiveness and when it lacks this member- 
ship behavior, group characteristic, or 
process, whichever it is? Something was 
implied, but what? 

Admittedly, the second of the above 
questions is best worked out by Festinger, 
although the changes in the group’s com- 
municative process are actually related to 
intermember relationships that need not 
be explained by evocation of the concept 
of cohesiveness at all. This is readily seen 
in a quick review of four hypotheses Fest- 
inger postulates concerning informal social 
communication.’ Festinger appears to define 
cohesiveness*—if this can be considered a 
definition at all—from the point of view of 
the group as an organizational whole. What 
we have been given are characteristics of 
that whole. This distinction becomes clearer 
when we compare with it another definition 
of the concept. According to Back, it is “the 
strength of attraction which the group has 
for its members. This property of groups, the 


` 8 Tbid., p. 7. (Italics mine.) 
1 Ibid., pp. 4-14. 8 Ibid., p. 7. 
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attraction which it has for its members, or 
the forces which are exerted on tae members 
to stay in the group, has been called co- 
hesiveness.”® Cohesiveness, “tke desire to 
belong to a group,” is a function of the 
property of the group. While this qualifica- 
tion of the first definition is a welcomed 
specification, one wonders whether or not 
there is but one property of the group that is 
instrumental in creating this desire to be- 
long. As it now stands, cohesiveness is too 
general to explain anything in particular and 
so general as to describe anything one may 
wish it to designate. It is obvious that much 
is Jacking in the way of valid operational 
definitions. Nevertheless, Back’s definition 
can be called a very good first-order ap- 
proximation. He defines cohesiveness from 
the point of view of the individual member. 
While the origin of this force of attraction is 
within the group itself, its referent in the 
final analysis is the individual member. The 
Schachter definition,!° while suffering from 
the same defect of overgenerality as Festing- 
er’s, does add one more important function 
of cohesiveness by which we might recognize 
and manipulate group cohesiveness. This 
function is in the group’s power to induce 
change in its members. This “change” is 
termed by Thibaut conformity to a group 
standard. Thibaut also contributes addi- 
tional clarity to the concept ir. his hypothe- 
cating that cohesiveness is a function of 
group activities, attractiveness, and, most 
important, prestige." The first two factors 
we have met before. One might legitimately 
question whether or not activities and at- 
tractiveness are mutually independent, as is 
assumed in the previous definitions; for, 
while the former entail some purpose, it is 
the perception of those purposes and con- 
comitant paths that makes up the attrac- 
tiveness the group holds for individual mem- 
bers. Attractiveness per se is a nonexistent; 
it is an attribute or value attributed to 
something in relation to the intending sub- 
ject and ‘as such is either perceived (as a 
color or tone) or imputed (as an interpreta- 


8 Ibid., p. 21. (Italics mine.) 
10 Tbid., p. 52. H Ibid., p. 85. 
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tion). As for the third factor in group co- 
hesiveness, the group’s prestige, two other ` 
independent factors are related to its effi- 
cacy, thereby being subject to explicit and 
controllable testing of variously deduced hy- 
potheses. These two factors are (1) the sta- 
tus position of the particular group in ques- 
tion and (2) the relative success of a low- 
status group in achieving a higher status 


-within the status hierarachy through the 


group’s action. 

This elaboration is a fortunate stroke in 
that it affords one a bridge between small 
groups and reference groups, the latter hav- 
ing larger and more comprehensive ramifica- 
tions within the individual member’s be- 
havior. That there are role expectancies 
and perceptions concerned primarily with 
the larger group should not blind us to 
the fact that every member of a small 
group is also a member of a larger group; 
his performance (if he is a student-sub- 
ject in an experiment or a councilman 
for a ward) will be influenced by that dual 
membership. Herein lies a partial answer to 
our second initial question of what to do 
with the concept once it is with us: we must 
relate it to other concepts in order more 
fully to derive deductions from their func- 
tional relationships and manipulatable varia- 
tions. This, I believe, has not been done as 
yet with the concept of cohesiveness. Fur- 
thermore, one doubts whether it could have 
been performed any sooner, since time and 
experimentation are essential in explicating 
concepts and since there are no known sub- 
stitutes for either. No science has ever pro- 
gressed far using only knowledge about.its 
subject matter, but it is acquaintance with 
the subject matter that constitutes the 
factualness and steady verification we term 
“science.” Gross and Martin are justified 
only in complaining about the broadness of 
the definition of the concept of cohesiveness, 
not about the way it is being tested. The 
manner in which one can criticize that aspect 
is to set up more explicit statements de- 
rived from the definition (if there is already 
agreement with it in its present form) and to 
test the derivatives. If these are found 
wanting, then the concept is suspect, not 
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the theory per se. That is replaced, or at 
least amended. One gathers from their paper 
that Gross and Martin fail to make that 
replacement, but accept the definition and 
offer other tests of it. The point in question, 
therefore, concerns the differences between 
their results and those of the other experi- 
menters. 

This point brings us to consider the opera- 
tional definitions used. Such definitions are 
no better than the ingenuity involved in 
setting them up. What is “honorable” 
concerning them is the stipulation that 
one must use particular instruments and 
procedures which are open to the observa- 
tion of all. This requirement thereby 
clarifies much vague terminology and 
“loose” talk. Nevertheless, the opera- 
tional definition follows from the con- 
ceptual definition, and, the more general 
and vague that is, the more probable are 
questions of procedure and adequacy of 
operational definitions. It cannot be as- 
sumed, as is often done, that the particular 
operations used exhaust all the possible 
ones. And thereby hangs a tale: all opera- 
tional definitions are subject to being found 
inadequate; the degree of adequacy is 
agreed upon and not “proved.” Although 
Gross and Martin have found different 
operations by which to test cohesiveness, 
before we can accept the concept itself we 
must find answers to some important tac- 
tical questions; viz., now that we have be- 
fore us two different operational definitions, 
resulting in different empirical results, (1) is 
one of the setups wrong in its methodologi- 
cal design and therefore not testing the same 
thing as the other; (2) is the conceptual 
definition adequate to cover the results of 
the operational definition, since it may be 
that there are two different processes in- 
volved in the phenomenon which the two 
methods are examining; and (3) are both 
operational definitions wrong? This can only 
be determined by reference to the concep- 
tual definition, which we have seen pre- 
viously to be lacking in both completeness 
and explicitness. It is for this reason that one 
can always raise the question of how one 
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knows what is actually being tested and: 
whether or not other processes and variables 
are also functioning in the experiments. 


The question raised in the opening para- 
graph concerning the existence of a concept 
such as cohesiveness remains to be an- 
swered. It appears that, for cohesiveness to 
fulfil any need conceptually, it must relate 
to phenomena not covered by other con- 
cepts. This would indicate that we are sure 
of what body of behavior cohesiveness is to 
refer to (e.g., interaction of two or more 
persons or restriction to a specific type of 
behavioral organization). If cohesiveness is 
to refer to tke affectional relationship be- 
tween two persons in close psychological 
agreement, then we must throw out some 
of our present concepts which already refer 
to such a relationship. Since morale on the 
group level has been studied as individual 
phenomena (response, motivation, attitude, 
goal), it may be that cohesiveness is the 
intervening variable that relates these 
aspects. If so, it must be redefined so as to 
show, rather thah merely assume, the rela- 
tionship between the components in the 
individual’s behavior. On the group level we 
have found studies concerning the group 
“tele,” co-operation, confidence in group 
organization, morale as a disposition to act 
together toward a goal, and various results 
derived from & clear chain of communica- 
tion. 

Perhaps what is most needed at present 
is the determination conceptually of the 
constituent parts of the concept, the nature 
of the group to which it refers (surely not to 
all one-person-plus relationships), and the 
time perspective of this group’s function and 
organization, as well as the particular kind 
of relationship called for within such a 
grouping of persons. Here we could vary the 
functional relationships between these parts 
of our definition and locate cohesiveness as 
an intervening variable with legitimate rela- 
tions between antecedent and consequences. 
As yet we have not done this. 
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BECOMING A MARIHUANA USER* 


HOWARD S. BECKER 
ABSTRACT 


An individual will be able to use marihuana for pleasure only when he (1) learns to smoke it in a way 
that will produce real effects; (2) learns to recognize the effects and connect them with drug use; and (3) learns 
to enjoy the sensations he perceives. This proposition, based on an analysis of fifty interviews with marihuana 
users, calls into question theories which ascribe behavior to antecedent predispositions and suggests the 
utility of explaining behavior in terms of the emergence of motives and dispositions in the course of experi- 


ence. 


The use of marihuana is and has been the 
focus of a good deal of attention on the part 
of both scientists and laymen. One of the 
major problems students of the practice 
have addressed themselves to has been the 
identification of those individual psycholog- 
ical traits which differentiate marihuana 
users from nonusers and which are assumed 
to account for the use of the drug. That ap- 
proach, common in the study of behavior 
categorized as deviant, is based on the prem- 
ise that the presence of a given kind of be- 
havior in an individual can best be ex- 
plained as the result of some trait which pre- 
disposes or motivates him to engage in the 
behavior. 

This study is likewise concerned with ac- 
counting for the presence or absence of 
marihuana use in an individual’s behavior. 
It starts, however, from a different premise: 


* Paper read at the meetings of the Midwest So- 
ciological Society in Omaha, Nebraska, April 25, 
1953. The research on which this paper is based was 
done while I was a member of the staff of the Chi- 
cago Narcotics Survey, a study done by the Chicago 
Area Project, Inc., under a grant from the National 
Mental Health Institute. My thanks to Solomon 
Kobrin, Harold Finestone, Henry McKay, and An- 
selm Strauss,-who read and discussed with me earlier 
versions of this paper. 

1 See, as examples of this approach, the following: 
Eli Marcovitz and Henry J. Meyers, ‘The Mari- 
huana Addict in the Army,” War Medicine, VI (De- 
cember, 1944), 382-91; Herbert S. Gaskill, ‘“Mari- 
huana, an Intoxicant,” American Journal of Psychia- 
try, CII (September, 1945), 202-4; Sol Charen and 
Luis Perelman, ‘‘Personality Studies of Marihuana 
Addicts,” American Journal of Psychiatry, CII 
(March, 1946), 674-82. 


that the presence of a given kind of behavior 
is the result of a sequence of social experi- 
ences during which the person acquires a 
conception of the meaning of the behavior, 
and perceptions and judgments of objects 
and situations, all of which make the activ- 
ity possible and desirable. Thus, the motiva- 
tion or disposition to engage in the activity 
is built up in the course of learning to engage 
in it and does not antedate this learning 
process. For such a view it is not necessary 
to identify those “traits”? which “cause” the 
behavior. Instead, the problem becomes one 
of describing the set of changes in the per- 
son’s conception of the activity and of the 
experience it provides for him. 

This paper seeks to describe the sequence 
of changes in attitude and experience which 
lead to the use of marihuana for pleasure. 
Marihuana does not produce addiction, as 
do alcohol and the opiate drugs; there is no 
withdrawal sickness and no ineradicable 
craving for the drug.? The most frequent 
pattern of use might be termed “‘recrea- 
tional.” The drug is used occasionally for the 
pleasure the user finds in it, a relatively 
casual kind of behavior in comparison with 
that connected with the use of addicting 
drugs. The term “use for pleasure” is meant 
to emphasize the noncompulsive and casual 

2This approach stems from George Herbert 
Mead’s discussion of objects in Mind, Self, and So- 


ciely (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934), 
pp. 277-80. 

3 Cf. Roger Adams, ‘“‘Marihuana,” Bulletin of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, XVIII (Novem- 
ber, 1942), 705-30. 
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character of the behavior. It is also meant to 

eliminate from consideration here those few 

cases in which marihuana is used for its 

prestige value only, as a symbol that one is a 

certain kind of person, with no pleasure at 

all being derived from its use. 

' The analysis presented here is conceived 
of as demonstrating the greater explanatory 
usefulness of the kind of theory outlined 

_above as opposed to the predispositional 
theories now current. This may be seen in 
two ways: (1) predispositional theories 
cannot account for that group of users 
(whose existence is admitted)* who do not 
exhibit the trait or traits considered to 
cause the behavior and (2) such theories 
cannot account for the great variability over 
time of a given individual’s behavior with 
reference to the drug. The same person will 
at one stage be unable to use the drug for 
pleasure, at a later stage be able and willing 
to do so, and, still later, again be unable to 
use it in this way. These changes, difficult to 
explain from a predispositional or motiva- 
tional theory, are readily understandable in 
terms of changes in the individual’s concep- 
tion of the drug as is the existence of “‘nor- 
mal” users. 

The study attempted to arrive at a gen- 
eral statement of the sequence of changes in 
individual attitude and experience which 
have always occurred when the individual 
has become willing and able to use mari- 
huana for pleasure and which have not oc- 
curred or not been permanently maintained 
when this is not the case. This generaliza- 
tion is stated in universal terms in order that 
negative cases may be discovered and used 
to revise the explanatory hypothesis. 

Fifty interviews with marihuana users 

4 Cf. Lawrence Kolb, ‘‘Marihuana,” Federal Pro- 
Mion, II (July, 1938), 22-25; and Walter Bromberg, 
‘Marihuana: A Psychiatric Study,” Journal of the 


American Medical Association, CXIU (July 1, 1939), 
11. 


5 The method used is that described by Alfred R. - 


Lindesmith in his Opiate Addiction (Bloomington: 
Principia Press, 1947), chap. i. I would like also to 
acknowledge the important role Lindesmith’s work 
played in shaping my thinking about the genesis of 
marihuana use. 
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from a variety of social backgrounds-and 
present positions in society constitute the 
data from which the generalization was con- 
structed and against which it was tested.® 
The interviews focused on the history of the 
person’s experience with the drug, seeking 
major changes in his attitude toward it and 
in his actual use of it and the reasons for 
these changes. The final generalization is a 
statement of that sequence of changes in at- 
titude which occurred in every case known 
to me in which the person came to use mari- 
huana for pleasure. Until a negative case is 
found, it may be considered as an explana- 
tion of all cases of marihuana use for pleas- 
ure. In addition, changes from use to nonuse 
are shown to be related to similar changes in 
conception, and in each case it is possible to 
explain variations in the individual’s behav- 
ior in these terms. 

This paper covers only a portion of the 
natural history of an individual’s use of 
marihuana,” starting with the person having 
arrived at the point of willingness to try 
marihuana. He knows that others use it to 
“get high,” but he does not know what this 
means in concrete terms. He is curious about 
the experience, ignorant of what it may turn 
out to be, and afraid that it may be more 
than he has bargained for. The steps out- 
lined below, if he undergoes them all and 
maintains the attitudes developed in them, 
leave him willing and able to use the drug 
for pleasure when the opportunity presents 
itself. 


I 


The novice does not ordinarily get high 
the first time he smokes marihuana, and sev- 
eral attempts are usually necessary to in- 
duce this state. One explanation of this may 
be that the drug is not smoked “properly,” 
that is, in a way that insures sufficient dos- 
age to produce real symptoms of intoxica- 


8 Most of the interviews were done by the author. 
I am grateful to Solomon Kobrin and Harold Fine- 
stone for allowing me to make use of interviews done 
by them. 


TT hope to discuss elsewhere other stages in this 
natural history. 
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` tion: Most users agree that it cannot be 
smoked like tobacco if one is-to get high: 


Take in a lot of air, you know, and. I 
don’t know how to describe it, you don’t smoke 
it like a cigarette, you draw in a lot of air and 
get it deep down in your system and then keep 
it there. Keep it there as long as you can. 


Without the use of some such technique! 
the drug will produce no effects, and the user 
will be unable to get high: 


The trouble with people like that [who are 
not able to get high] is that thev’re just not 
smoking it right, that’s all there is to it. Either 
they’re not holding it down long enough, or 
they’re getting too much air and not enough 
smoke, or the other way around or something 
like that. A lot of people just dcn’t smoke it 
right, so naturally nothing’s gonna happen. 


If nothing happens, it is manifestly impos- 


sible for the user to develop a conception of , 


the drug as an object which can be used for 
pleasure, and use will therefore not continue. 
The first step in the sequence ož events that 
must occur if the person is to become a user 
is that he must learn to use the proper smok- 
ing technique in order that his use of the 
drug will produce some effects in terms of 
which his conception of it can change. 

Such a change is, as might be expected, a 
result of the individual’s participation in 
groups in which marihuana is used. In them 
the individual learns the proper way to 
smoke the drug. This may occur ‘through 
direct teaching: 


I was smoking like I did an ordinary ciga- 
rette. He said, “No, don’t do it like that.” He 
said, “Suck it, you know, draw in-and hold it in 
your lungs till you ... for a period of time.” 

I said, “Is there any limit of time to hold it?” 


He said, “No, just till you feel that you. 


want to let it out, let it out.” So I did that 
three or four times. 


Many new users are ashamed to admit igno- 
rance and, pretending to know already, must 


8 A pharmacologist notes that this ritual is in fact 
an extremely efficient way of getting the drug into 
the blood stream (R. P. Walton, Merihuana: Ameri- 
ca’s New Drug Problem (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1938], p. 48). 
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learn through the more indirect means of 
observation and imitation: 
I came on like I had turned on [smoked mari- 


huana] many times before, you know. I didn’t 
want to seem like a punk to this cat. See, like I 


` didn’t know the first thing about it—how to 


smoke it, or what was going to happen, or what. 
I just watched him like a hawk—I didn’t take 
my eyes off him for a second, because I wanted 
to do every thing just as he did it. I watched how 
he held it, how he smoked it, and everything. 
Then when he gave it to me I just came on cool, 
as though I knew exactly what the score was. I 
held it like he did and took a poke just the way 
he did. 


No person continued marihuana use for 
pleasure without learning a technique that 
supplied sufficient dosage for the effects of 
the drug to appear. Only when this was 
learned was it possible for a conception of 
the drug as an object which could be used 
for pleasure to emerge. Without such a con- 
ception marihuana use was considered 
meaningless and did not continue. 


Ii 


Even after he learns the proper smoking 
technique, the new user may not get high 
and thus not form a conception of the drug 
as something which can be used for pleasure. 
A remark made by a user suggested the rea- 
son for this difficulty in getting high and 
pointed to the next necessary step on the 
road to being a.user: 


I was told during an interview, “As a matter 
of fact, I’ve seen a guy who was high out of his 
mind and didn’t know it.” 

I expressed disbelief: “How can that be, 
man?” ; 

The interviewee said, “Well, it’s pretty 
strange, PI grant you that, but I’ve seen it. 
This guy got on with me, claiming that he’d 
never got high, one of those guys, and he got 
completely stoned. And he kept insisting that he 
wasn’t high. So I had to prove to him that he 


was.” 


What does this mean? It suggests that 
being high consists of two elements: the 
presence of symptoms caused by marihuana 
use and the recognition of these symptoms 
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and their connection by the user with his use 
of the drug. It is not enough, that is, that the 
effects be present; they alone do not auto- 
matically provide the experience of being 
high. The user must be able to point them 
out to himself and corisciously connect them 
with his having smoked marihuana before 
he can have this experience. Otherwise, re- 
gardless of the actual effects produced, he 
considers that the drug has had no effect on 
him: “I figured it either had no effect on me 
or other people were exaggerating its effect 
on them, you know. I thought it was prob- 
ably psychological, see.” Such persons be- 
lieve that the whole thing is an illusion and 


that the wish to be high leads the user to | 


deceive himself into believing that some- 
thing is happening when, in fact, nothing is. 
They do not continue marihuana use, feeling 
that “it does nothing” for them. 

Typically, however, the novice has faith 
(developed from his observation of users 
who do get high) that the drug actually will 
produce some new experience and continues 
to experiment with it until it does. His fail- 
ure to get high worries him, and he is likely 
to ask more experienced users or provoke 
comments from them about it. In such con- 
versations he is made aware of specific de- 
tails of his experience which he may not 
have noticed or may have noticed but failed 
to identify as symptoms of being high: 


I didn’t get high the first time... . I don’t 
think I held it in long enough. I probably let it 
out, you know, you’re a little afraid. The second 
time I wasn’t sure, and he [smoking companion] 
told me, like I asked him for some of the symp- 
toms or something, how would I know, you 
know. ... So he told me to sit on a stool. I sat 
on—I think I sat on a bar stool—and he said, 
“Let your feet hang,” and then when I got 
down my feet were real cold, you know. 

* And I started feeling it, you know. That was 
the first time. And then about a week after that, 
sometime pretty close to it, I really got on. That 
was the first time I got on a big laughing kick, 
you know. Then I really knew I was on. 


One symptom of being high is an intense 
hunger. In the next case the novice becomes 
aware of this and gets high for the first time: 
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They were just laughing the hell out of me 
because like I was eating so much. I just scoffed 
[ate] so much food, and they were just laughing 
at me, you knew. Sometimes I'd be looking at 
them, you know, wondering why they’re laugh- 
ing, you know, not knowing what I wag doing. 
[Well, did they tell you why they were laughing 
eventually?} Yeah, yeah, I come back, “Hey, 
man, what’s happening?” Like, you know, like 
Pd ask, “What's happening?” and all of a sud- 
den I feel weird, you know. “Man, you’re on, 
you know. You’re on pot [high on marihuana].” 
I said, “No, am I?” Like I don’t know what’s 
happening. 


The learning may occur in more indirect 
ways: i 

I heard little remarks that were made by 
other people. Somebody said, “My legs are rub- 
bery,” and I can’t remember all the remarks 
that were made because I was very attentively 
listening for all these cues for what I was sup- 
posed to feel like. 


The novice, then, eager to have this feel- 
ing, picks up from other users some concrete 
referents of the term “high” and applies 
these notions to his own experience. The 
new concepts make it possible for him to lo- 
cate these symptoms among his own sensa- 
tions and to point out to himself a “some: 
thing different’’ in his experience that he 
connects with drug use. It is only when he 
can do this that he is high. In the next case, 
the contrast between two successive experi- 
ences of a user makes clear the crucial im- 
portance of the awareness of the symptoms 
in being high and re-emphasizes the impor- 
tant role of interaction with other users in 
acquiring the concepts that make this 
awareness possible: 


[Did you get high the first time you turned 
on?] Yeah, sure. Although, come to think of it, I 
guess I really didn’t. I mean, like that first time 
it was more or less of a mild drunk. I was happy, 
I guess, you know what I mean. But I didn’t 
really know I was high, you know what I mean. 
It was only after tne second time I got high that 
I realized I was high the first time. Then I knew 
that something different was happening. 

[How did you know that?] How did I know? 
If what happened to me that night would of 
happened to you, you would’ve known, believe 
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me. We played the first tune for almost two 
hours—one tune! Imagine, man! We got on the 
stand and played this one tune, we started at 
nine o’clock. When we got finished I looked at 
my watch, it’s a quarter to eleven. Almost two 
hours on one tune. And it didn’t seem like any- 
thing. 

I mean, you know, it does that to you. It’s 
like you have much more time cr something. 
Anyway, when I saw that, mar, it was too 
much. I knew I must really be high or some- 
thing if anything like that could happen. See, 
and then they explained to me that that’s what 
it did to you, you had a different sense of time 
and everything. So I realized that that’s what it 
was. I knew then. Like the first time, I probably 
felt that way, you know, but I didn’t know 
what’s happening. 


It is only when the novice becomes able to 
get high in this sense that he will continue to 
use marihuana for pleasure. In every case in 
which use continued, the user had acquired 
the necessary concepts with which to ex- 
press to himself the fact that he was ex- 
periencing new sensations czused by the 
drug. That is, for use to continue, it is neces- 
sary not only to use the drug so as to pro- 
duce effects but also to learn to perceive 
these effects when they occur. In this way 
marihuana acquires meaning for the user as 
an object which can be used for pleasure. 

With increasing experience the user de- 
velops a greater appreciation of the drug’s 
effects; he continues to learn to get high. 
He examines succeeding experiences closely, 
looking for new effects, making sure the old 
ones are still there. Out of this there grows a 
stable set of categories for experiencing the 
drug’s effects whose presence enables the 
user to get high with ease. 

The ability to perceive the drug’s effects 
must be maintained if use is to continue; if 
it is lost, marihuana use ceases. Two kinds of 
evidence support this statement. First, 
people who become heavy users of alcohol, 
barbiturates, or opiates do not continue to 
smoke marihuana, largely because they lose 
the ability to distinguish between its effects 
and those of the other drugs.? They no 


9 «Smokers have repeatedly stated that the con- 
sumption of whiskey while smoking negates the po- 
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longer know whether the marihuana ‘gets 
them high. Second, in those few cases in 
which an individual uses marihuana in such 
quantities that he is always high, he is apt to 
get this same feeling that the drug has no 
effect on him, since the essential element of a 
noticeable difference between feeling high 
and feeling normal is missing. In such a situ- 
ation, use is likely to be given up com- 
pletely, but temporarily, in order that the 
user may once again be able to perceive the 
difference. 
I 


One more step is necessary if the user who 
has now learned to get high is to continue 
use. He must learn to enjoy the effects he has 
just learned to experience. Marihuana-pro- 
duced sensations are not automatically or 
necessarily pleasurable. The taste for such 
experience is a socially acquired one, not dif- 
ferent in kind from acquired tastes for oys- 
ters or dry martinis. The user feels dizzy, 
thirsty; his scalp tingles; he misjudges time 
and distances; and so on. Are these things 
pleasurable? He isn’t sure. If he is to con- 
tinue marihuana use, he must decide that 
they are. Otherwise, getting high, while a 
real enough experience, will be an unpleas- 
ant one he would rather avoid. 

The effects of the drug, when first per- 
ceived, may be physically unpleasant or at 
least ambiguous: 


It started taking effect, and I didn’t know 
what was happening, you know, what it was, 
and I was very sick. I walked around the room, 
walking around the room trying to get off, you 
know; it just scared me at first, you know. I 
wasn’t used to that kind of feeling. 


In addition, the novice’s naive interpreta- 
tion of what is happening to him may fur- 
ther confuse and frighten him, particularly 
if he decides, as many do, that he is going 
insane: - 


tency of the drug. They find it very difficult to get 
‘high’ while drinking whiskey and because of that 
smokers will not drink while using-the ‘weed’ ” (cf. 
New York City Mayor’s Committee on Marihuana, 
The Marihuana Problem in the City of New York 
{Lancaster, Pa.: Jacques Cattell Press, 1944], p. 13). 
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I felt I was insane, you know. Everything 
people done to me just wigged me. I couldn’t 
hold a conversation, and my mind would be 


wandering, and I was always thinking, oh, I 


don’t know, weird things, like hearing music dif- 
ferent... . I get the feeling that I can’t talk to 
anyone. Pll goof completely. 


Given these typically frightening and 
unpleasant first experiences, the beginner 
will not continue use unless he learns to re- 
define the sensations as pleasurable: 


It was offered to me, and I tried it. T'I] tell 
you one thing. I never did enjoy it at all. I 
mean it was just nothing that I could enjoy. 
[Well, did you get high when you turned on?] 
Oh, yeah, I got definite feelings from it. But I 
didn’t enjoy them. I mean I got plenty of reac- 
tions, but they were mostly reactions of fear. 
[You were frightened?] Yes. I didn’t enjoy it. I 
couldn’t seem to relax with it, you know. If you 
can’t relax with a thing, you can’t enjoy it, I 
don’t think. 


In other cases the first experiences were also 
definitely unpleasant, but the person did 
become a marihuana user. This occurred, 
however, only after a later experience en- 
abled him to redefine the sensations as 
pleasurable: 


[This man’s first experience was extremely 
unpleasant, involving distortion of spatial rela- 
tionships and sounds, violent thirst, and panic 
produced by these symptoms.] After the first 
time I didn’t turn on for about, I’d say, ten 


months to a year... . It wasn’t a moral thing;. 


it was because I’d gotten so frightened, bein’ so 
high. An’ I didn’t want to go through -that 
again, I mean, my reaction was, “Well, if this is 
what they call bein’ high, I don’t dig [like] it.” 
...So I didn’t turn on for a year almost, ac- 
counta that.... 
Well, my friends started, an’ consequently I 
-started again. But I didn’t have any more, I 
didn’t have that same initial reaction, after I 
started turning on again. 
[In interaction with his friends he became 
able to find pleasure in the effects of the drug 
and eventually became a regular user.] 


In no case will use continue without such a 
redefinition of the effects.as enjoyable. 
This redefinition occurs, typically, in in- 


teraction with more experienced users who, 
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in a number of ways, teach the novice to 
find pleasure in this experience which is at 
first so frightening.!° They may reassure him. 
as to the temporary character of the un- 
pleasant sensations and minimize their seri- 
ousness, at the same time calling attention 
to the more enjoyable aspects. An experi- 
enced usér describes how he handles new- 
comers to marihuana use: G 


Well, they get pretty high sometimes’: The 
average person isn’t ready for that, and itis a 
little frightening to them sometimes. I meen, 
they’ve been high on lush [alcohol], and they 
get higher that way than they’ve ever been be- 
fore, and they don’t know what’s happening to 
them. Because they think they’re going to keep 
gcing up, up, up till they lose their minds or 
begin doing weird things or something, You 
have to like reassure them, explain to them that 
they’re not really flipping or anything, that 
they’re gonna be all right. You have to just talk 
them out of being afraid. Keep talking to them, 
reassuring, telling them it’s all right. And come 
on with your own story, you know: “The same 
thing happened to me. You'll get to like that 
after awhile.” Keep coming on like that; pretty 
soon you talk them out of being scared. And 
besides they see you doing it and nothing hor- 
rible is happening to you, so that gives“ them 
more confidence. 


The more experienced user may also teach 
the novice to regulate the amount he smokes 
more carefully, so as to avoid any severely 
uncomfortable symptoms while retaining 
the pleasant ones. Finally, he teaches the 


‘new user that he can “get to like it after 


awhile.” He teaches him to regard those am- 
biguous experiences formerly defined as un- ` 
pleasant as enjoyable. The older user in the 
following incident is a person whose tastes 
have shifted in this way, and his remarks 
have the effect af helping others to make a 
similar redefinition: 

A new user had her first experience of the 
effects of marihuana and became frightened and 
hysterical. She “feit like she was half in and half 
out of the room” and experienced a number of 
alarming physical symptoms. One of the more 


- experienced users present said, “She’s dragged 


because she’s high like that. I’d give anything to 


10 Charen and Perelman, op. cit., p. 679. 
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get that high myself. I haven’t been that high in 
l years.” 


> In short, what was once frightening and 
distasteful becomes, after a taste for it is 
built up, pleasant, desired, and sought after. 
Enjoyment is introduced by the favorable 
definition of the experience that -one ac- 
quires from others. Without this, use will 
not continue, for marihuana will not be for 
the user an object he can use for pleasure. 
In addition to being a necessary step in 
becoming a user, this represents an impor- 
tant condition for continued use. It is quite 
common for experienced users suddenly to 
have an unpleasant or frightening experi- 
ence, which they cannot define as pleasur- 
able, either because they have used a larger 
amount of marihuana than usual or because 
it turns out tobe a higher-quality mari- 
huana than they expected. The user has sen- 
sations which go beyond any conception he 
has of what being high is and is in much the 
same situation. as the novice, uncomfortable 
and frightened. He may blame it on an over- 
dose and simply be more careful in the fu- 
ture. But he may make this the occasion for 
a rethinking of his attitude toward the drug 
and decide that it no longer can give him 
pleasure. When this occurs and is not fol- 
lowed by a redefinition of the drug as ca- 
pable of producing pleasure, use will cease. 
The likelihood of such a redefinition oc- 
curring depends on the degree of the individ- 
ual’s participation with other users. Where 
this participation is intensive, the individual 
is quickly talked out of his feeling against 
marihuana use. In the next case, on the 
other hand, the experience was very dis- 
turbing, and the aftermath of the incident 
cut the person’s participation with other 
users to almost zero. Use stopped for three 
‘years and began again only when a com- 
bination of circumstances, important among 
which was a resumption of ties with users, 
made possible a redefinition of the nature 
of the drug: 


„it was too much, like I only mace about four 


pokes, and I couldn’t even get it out of my - 


mouth, I was so high, and I got real flipped. In 
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the basement, you know, I just couldn’t stay in 
there anymore. My heart was pounding real 
hard, you know, and I was going out of my 
mind; I thought I was losing my mind com- 
pletely. So I cut out of this basement, and this 
other guy, he’s out of his mind, told me, “Don’t, 
don’t leave me, man., Stay here.” And I 
couldn’t. 

I walked outside, and it was five below zero, 
and I thought I was dying, and I had my coat 
open; I was sweating, I was perspiring. My 
whole insides were all... , and I walked about 
two blocks away, and I fainted behind a bush. I 


_ don’t know how long I laid there. I woke up, and 


I was feeling the worst, I can’t describe it at all, 
so I made it to a bowling alley, man, and I was 
trying to act normal, I was trying to shoot pool, 
you know, trying to act real normal, and I 
couldn’t lay and I couldn’t stand up and I 
couldn’t sit down, and I went up and laid down 
where some guys that spot pins lay down, and 
that didn’t help me, and I went down to a doc 

tor’s office, I was going to go in there and tell the 
doctor to put me out of my misery . . . because 
my heart was pounding so hard, you know... . 
So then all week end I started flipping, seeing 
things there and going through hell, you know, 
all kinds of abnormal things. . . . I just quit for 
a long time then. 

[He went to a doctor who defined the symp- 
toms for him as those of a nervous breakdown 
caused by “nerves” and “worries.” Although he 
was no longer using marihuana, he had some 
recurrences of the symptoms which led him to 
suspect that “it was all his nerves.”] So I just 
stopped worrying, you know; so it was about 
thirty-six months later I started making it 
again. Pd just take a few pokes, you know. [He 
first resumed use in the company of the same 
user-friend with whom he had been involved in 
the original incident.] 


A person, then, cannot begin to use mari- 
huana for pleasure, or continue its use for 
pleasure, unless he learns to define its effects 
as enjoyable, unless it becomes and remains e 
an object which he conceives of as capable of 
producing pleasure. 


IV 


In summary, an individual will be able to 
use marihuana for pleasure only when he 
goes through a process of learning to con- 
ceive of it as an object which can be used in 
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this way. No one becomes a user without 
(1) learning to smoke the drug in a way 
which will produce real effects; (2) learning 
to recognize the effects and connect them 
with drug use (learning, in other words, to 
get high); and (3) learning to enjoy the sen- 
sations he perceives. In the course of this 
process he develops a disposition or motiva- 
tion to use marihuana which was not and 
could not have been present when he began 
use, for it involves and depends on concep- 
tions of the drug which could only grow out 
of the kind of actual experience detailed 
above. On completior of this process he is 
willing and able to use marihuana for pleas- 
ure. 

ij He has learned, in short, to answer “Yes” 
to the question: “Is iz fun?” The direction 
his further use of the drug takes depends on 
his being able to cont-nue to answer “Yes” 
to this question and, in addition, on his 
being able to answer “Yes” to other ques- 
tions which arise as he becomes aware of the 
implications of the fac: that the society as a 
whole disapproves of the practice: “Is it ex- 
pedient?” “Is it moral?! Once he has ac-" 
quired the ability to get enjoyment out of 
the drug, use will cont:nue to be possible for 
him. Considerations of morality and ex- 
pediency, occasioned Ey the reactions of so- 
ciety, may interfere and inhibit use, but use 
continues to be a poss bility in terms of his 
conception of the drug. The act becomes im- 
possible only when the ability to enjoy the 
experience of being high is lost, through a 
change in the user’s conception of the drug 
occasioned by certain. kinds of experience 
with it. 

In comparing this theory with those 
which ascribe marihuana use to motives or 
predispositions rooted deep in individual be- 

u Another paper will discuss the series of develop- 
ments in attitude that occurs as the individual begins 


to take account of these matters and adjust his use 
to them. 
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havior, the evidence makes it clear that - 
marihuana use for pleasure can occur only 
when the process described above is under- 
gone and cannot occur without it. This is 
apparently so without reference to the na- 
ture of the individual’s personal makeup or 
psychic problems. Such theories assume that 
people have stable modes of response which 
predetermine the way they will act in rela- 
tion to any ; articular situation or object and 
that, when they come in contact with the 
given object or situation, they act in the 
way in which their makeup predisposes 
them. 

This analysis of the genesis of marihuana 
use shows that the individuals who come in 
contact with a given object may respond to 
it at first in a great variety of ways. If a 
stable form of new behavior toward the ob- 
ject is to emerge, a transformation of mean- 
ings must occur, in which the person devel- 
ops a new conception of the nature of the 
object." This happens in a series of com- 
municative acts in which others point out 


- new aspects of his experience to him, present 


him with new interpretations of events, and 
help him achieve a new conceptual organiza- 
tion of his world, without which the new be- 
havior is not possible. Persons who do not 
achieve the proper kind of conceptualization 
are unable to engage in the given behavior 
and turn off in the direction of some other 
relationship to the object or activity. 

This suggests that behavior of any kind 
might fruitfully be studied developmentally, 
in terms of changes in meanings and con- 
cepts, their organization and reorganization, 
and the way they channel behavior, making 
some acts possible while excluding others. 
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2 Cf, Anselm Strauss, ‘“The Development and 
Transformation of Monetary Meanings in the 
Child,” American Sociological Review, XVII (June, 
1952), 275-86. 


A GUTTMAN SCALE FOR MEASURING WOMEN’S NEIGHBORLINESS 
PAUL WALLIN 


ABSTRACT 


Twelve items yielded a highly satisfactory scale for the measurement of the neighborliness of women 
under sixty. Evidence for the unidimensionality of the items of the scale was present in questionnaire data 
obtained from two samples of women, one drawn from a small suburban community and the other from a 
residential area of a large city. Although it is not assumed that the women studied were representative of 
their respective universes, there is no apparent reason to believe that the items which scaled for them would 
fail to do so for most women comparable to them, if not for all adult women residents of large or small urban 


communities. 


This article describes a Guttman scale for 
the measurement of women’s neighbor- 
liness.! The scale consists of a series of items 
which were found to be unidimensional when 
tested with samples of responses from wom- 
en in a small town and a large city. Persons 
interested in the study of relationships and 
activities deriving from residential proxim- 
ity can utilize the scale for investigating fac- 
tors accounting for individual differences in 
neighborliness. The scale also could be used 
for testing hypotheses as to intracommunity 
and intercommunity differences in neighbor- 
liness. 

Apart from its value as a tool in a particu- 
lar field of research, the scale is of interest as 
an addition to the few available examples of 
the application of the Guttman method to 
nonattitudinal data. Students of the method 
will also be interested in some problems en- 
countered in the development of the scale. 


SCALE ITEMS AND RESPONSES 


The data for the scale were questionnaire 
responses of two groups of women seen at 
home. The scale questions were preceded by 
the following definitions of “neighborhood” 
and “neighbor”: 

In the questions which you are now going to 
answer the word neighborhood means all homes 
within one block in any direction from the block 
where you live. Neighbor means any person liv- 
ing that distance from you. 


1 For reasons indicated later the scale is appli- 
cable only to women under the age of sixty. 


This instruction was placed prominently 
on the questionnaire and was repeated 
orally to each subject by the interviewer. 
Nonetheless, it was the impression of a num- 
ber of the interviewers that subjects for the 
most part utilized a more restricted defini- 
tion of neighborhood and neighbor, conceiv- 
ing as neighbors persons who lived on either 
the same or opposite sides of the single block 
on which they themselves resided? 

The scale questions are given below in the 
order in which they appear in the final scale 
pattern. The responses to each of the ques- 
tions which are indicative of greater neigh- 
borliness are designated by the letters GN; 
responses indicative of lesser neighborliness 
are designated LN. The scale items can be 
simply scored for any sample by counting 
each GN answer as 1 and each LN reply as 
0. The possible range of scores is 13 to 0. 


1. How many of your best friends who live in 
your neighborhood did you get to know 
since you or they moved into the neighbor- 
hood? Two or more (GN); one or none 
(LN). 

2 Do you and any of your neighbors go to 
movies, picnics, or other things like that to- . 
gether? Often or sometimes (GN); rarely og 
never (LN). 

3, Do you and your neighbors entertain one 
another? Often or sometimes (GN); rarely 

_or never (LN). 


2 The response categories to the neighborliness 
items were such that probably answers to only one of 
the questions (see Question 8 below) might have dif- 
fered with the use of the spatially more inclusive 
definition. 
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4. If you were holding a party or tea for an 
out-of-town visitor, how many of your 
neighbors would you invite? Two or more 
(GN); one or none (LN). 

5. How many of your reighbors’ homes have 
you ever been in? Fovr or more (GN); three 
or less (LN). 

6. How many of your neighbors have ever 
talked to you about their problems when 
they were worried or asked you for advice or 
help? One or more (GN); none (LN). 

7. Do you and your -reighbors exchange or 
borrow things from one another such as 
books, magazines, dishes, tools, recipes, 
preserves, or garden vegetables? Often, 
sometimes, or rarely (GN); never (LN). 

8. About how many of the people in your 
neighborhood would you recognize by sight 
if you saw them in a large crowd? About 
half or more (GN); £ few or none (LN). 

9. With how many of vour neighbors do you 
have a friendly talk fairly frequently? Two 
or more (GN); one ar none (LN). 

10. About how many cf the people in your 
neighborhood do you say “Hello” or “Good 
morning” to when you meet on the street? 
Six or more (GN); five or less (LN). 

11. How many of the names of the families in 
your neighborhood do you know? Four or 
more (2); one to three (1); none (0).? 

12. How often do you have a talk with any of 
your neighbors? Often or sometimes (GN); 
rarely or never (LN:. 


HOW THE DATA WERE COLLECTED 


The questions comprising the final scale 
along with two others were originally for- 
mulated for a study by Bolton of factors as- 
sociated with individual differences in wom- 
en’s neighborliness in Palo Alto, California.‘ 
In 1947, less than a year prior to the study, a 
census of the community revealed a popula- 
tion of slightly under 23,000. Palo Alto is 
thirty-three miles from San Francisco. It is 
partly a “college town” and partly a residen- 
tial community for persons commuting to 
San Francisco. 


3 Responses to this question ended as a trichotomy 
in thé scale. They can be scored as shown in the 
parentheses following the -esponse categories. 

4Charles D. Bolton, *‘Factors Associated with 
Neighborliness in a Suburban Community” (A.M. 
thesis, Stanford University Library, 1948). 
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Shortly after the completion of Bolton’s 
project, the opportunity presented itself to 
the writer to carry out an identical investi- 
gation in a single-dwelling residential area of 
San Francisco’ whose population was rough- 
ly comparable to that of Palo Alto in its 
socioeconomic characteristics, as indicated 
by 1940 census tract data.® 

The questicnnaire used in the two studies 
contained items on neighborliness and other 
items pertaining to the age, marital status, 
education, length of residence, etc., of the 
respondent. The items assumed to be de- 
scriptive of interaction between neighbors - 
were selected (a) from suggestions of stu- 
dents in the writer’s course in urban sociol- 
ogy in which the concept of neighborliness 
was discussed at some length; (6) from ques- 
tions utilized in a neighborhood study by 
Bernard;’ and (c) from suggestions made by 
members of the sociology staff. 

In both studies the questionnaire was ad- 
ministered by men and women students who 
were carefully briefed on the procedure they 
were to follow. Each student was respon- 
sible for approximately twenty interviews at 
selected households. 

The data for Palo Alto were collected in 
the spring of 1948. The sample of house- 
holds was drawn from a directory of resi- 
dences compiled in 1946. This excluded from 
the sample women living in newly con- 
structed dwellings on the outskirts of the 
city. The very small proportion of Negroes 
and Orientals in the city was also omitted 
from the sample. _ 

Initially, 565 households were selected for 
study from the section of the directory 
which listed residents by name in alphabeti- 
cal order. This was roughly a one-in-twelve 


5 Census Tract 06. 

6 The second study was intended (a) to determine 
whether neighborliness behavior was more manifest 
in asuburban community than in an urban residential 
area and (b) to see whether the same factors were as- 
sociated with individual differences in extent of 
neighborliness in both localities. 

7 Jessie Bernard, ‘‘An Instrument for the Measure- 
ment of Neighborhood, with Experimental Applica- 
tion” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Washington 
University, St. Louis, 1935). 
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sample. Interviewers met with refusals in 43 
households. In an additional 41 cases inter- 
views were not obtained for a variety of rea- 
sons, the most common being that the resi- 
dents were either not at home or were 
unwilling to show themselves when called 
upon by the interviewers. The study ended 
-with 481 completed interviews. 

The original sample for the San Fran- 
cisco project was drawn from a listing by 
address of all homes in the census tract se- 
lected for study. The sampling ratio was one 
in four. Because of the large proportion of 
refusals and because of the large percentage 
of homes in which the family was away on 
vacation,® the 252 women from whom data 
were secured cannot be regarded as a rep- 
resentative sample of the women in the 
tract. 

The San Francisco and Palo Alto samples 
were quite similar. Both were comprised pre- 
dominantly of housewives of Protestant 
faith with high-school or college education, 
about half of the Palo Alto group and a 
third of the San Franciscans being in the 
latter category. Their ages ranged from 
twenty to sixty or over, with the smallest 
percentage in the two samples falling in the 
twenty to twenty-nine interval. All but a 
small proportion of the married women had 
at least one child. In both areas only a mi- 
nority of the women were living in rented 
homes. The length of residence in their re- 
spective cities was considerably greater for 
the San Francisco women than for the Palo 
Alto group. 


SCALOGRAM ANALYSIS OF NEIGHBOR- 
LINESS ITEMS 


The neighborliness items were tested for © 


unidimensionality by means of the Cornell 
technique. The data from the two samples 


8 This resulted from the fact that the interviewing 
was done in the last week of July and the first weeks 
of August. This schedule was unfortunately unavoid- 
able because the interviewers were Summer Quarter 
students whose participation in the research was part 
of their course work. 

Louis Guttman, “The Corell Technique for 
Scale and Intensity Analysis,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, VI (1947), 247-79, 


were treated separately’ for a hundred cases 
randomly drawn from each. 

The responses of the San Francisco wom- 
en were examined first. Fourteen items were 
analyzed. Thirteen formed a scale with a co- 
efficient of reproducibility" of .917 and sat- 
isfied the various other: conditions of scal- 
ability. The remaining item” produced two 
nonscale types and was therefore dropped 
from the scale. ` 

The thirteen items were then tested for 
unidimensionality with the Palo Alto data. 
Here again a scale was obtained, the coef- 
ficient. of reproducibility being 0.91. Two 
items, however, had nonscale types. They 
were: (a) “If you were holding a party or tea 
for an out-of-town visitor, how many of your 
neighbors would you invite?” and (b) “With 
how many of your neighbors do you some- 
times go shopping?” It was thought that the 
nonscale types—particularly those associ- 
ated with the second of the items—might be 
reflecting restrictions on movement result- 
ing from infirmities of advanced age. This 
assumption was checked by an age compari- 
son of the women making up the nonscale 
types and those occupying adjacent posi- 
tions on the scale. The number of cases in 
the comparison was small, but it indicated 
that a slightly greater proportion of the 
women in the nonscale types were in the 
“sixty or over” age group. Moreover, in the 
total sample, and for all items, the women in 
this age category had an average of 1.50 er- 
rors as compared with 1.07 for women under 
sixty. This analysis argued strongly for the 
limitation of the neighborliness items to 
women below the age of sixty. 

When the older women were excluded 


10 The scalogram analysis was done by Richard J. 
Hill. I am indebted to him for this and other assiste 
ance in the research. p 

1 For a detailed treatment of this and other con- 
cepts of scalogram analysis see Samuel A. Stouffer et 
al., Studies in Social Psychology in World War H 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950), Vol. 
TV. 

12 The item was: ‘“How many of your neighbors do ` 
you help out by taking care of their lawn, garden, pets 
or keeping their keys for them when they are out of 
town?” 
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from the sample of a hundred and random 
substitutions made for tiem, a nonscale type 
persisted in association with the item relat- 
ing to shopping with neighbors but did not 
appear in connection with the item on invit- 
ing neighbors to a party or tea for an out-of- 
town visitor. The former item was conse- 
quently deleted from the scale. This left a 
twelve-item scale with eleven dichotomies 
and one trichotomy. Tre coefficient of re- 
producibility of the scal was .920. The San 
Francisco data on these twelve items with 
the sample reconstituted to exclude women 
over fifty-nine formed < scale with a coef- 
ficient of reproducibility of .924. 

The conclusion that the final twelve 
neighborliness items form a Guttman scale 
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for women under sixty is based on (1) the 
manifest content of the items; (2) the mag- 


-nitude of the coefficient of reproducibility; 


(3) the relatively large number of items—in- 
cluding one trichotomy—for which the re- 
producibility obtains; (4) the fact that on a 
number of items the response frequencies 
are distributed rather evenly over the cate- 
gories and that only a few have skewed re- 
sponse distributions; (5) the randomness of 
the scale errors; (6) the finding that the fore- 
going conditions held for two independent 
samples; and (7) the observation that the 
ordering of items was identical for both 
samples. 
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La société nous apparait comme une masse hétérogéne, 
hiérarchiquement organisée.—PARETO. 


ABSTRACT 


Neither the distribution of population in social space nor the distribution of income in a nation can, as 
a rule, be adequately represented by a single index. International differences in per capita income have in- 
creased since 1800. Within some nations income inequality is now less than formerly, and the share going 
to property has declined. In the United States upper-income groups now receive a smaller share. Should 
capital formation decline, per capita income may rise less rapidly than before. Interpersonal differences in 
nonproperty income are produced in part by differences in occupational and industrial affiliation, regional 
and community situation, and personal attributes. The modifiability of income distribution is limited. 


This paper has to do with recent trends in 
income distribution and with some of the 
relations obtaining between income dis- 
tribution and other distributions reflecting 
socioeconomic stratification. 


I. ECONOMIC AND NONECONOMIC DIS- 
TRIBUTIONS IN SOCIAL SPACE 


The relation between economic and non- 
economic distributions may be stated for- 
mally in aggregate or in nonaggregate 
terms. For example, let D. and D, represent 
the distribution of a population in economic 
and noneconomic social space, respectively. 
Let d be a summary index of income distri- 
bution and R. and Ra, respectively, the 
residual determinants of D. and Da. Then 
D. = f(Dan, d, Re) and D, = f(De, Ra). 
Furthermore, if P, and Pa, respectively, 
represent an individual’s positions in eco- 
nomic and noneconomic space, and if y 
represents his position on index d, then 
Pe = f(Pan, y, R) and P,=f(Pe, Ra). 
Such representations provide an aggregate 
picture. 

Aggregate representations are usually ob- 
jectionable on the empirical ground that 
sufficient data for their construction are not 
available and on the theoretical ground that 
positions on diverse_ distribution curves 
cannot, in the absence of arbitrary assump- 
tions, be added and converted into a single 


‘position. Suppose that within a given so- 


ciety there are found z distinct categories of 
roles and that to every individual there is 
assigned (through competition, ascription, 
or otherwise) a role position in terms of each 
of many but (of necessity) not all of these #2 
categories. Let each category be defined by a 
superscript 1, 2,..., n, and let the relative 
rank (defined in ordinal or cardinal terms) 
of, each specific subcategory within a cate- 
gory be represented by a subscript. Then, if 
individual 7 has been assigned a role from 
subcategory 7 in category 3, his position ` 
may be symbolized as J]. Since this same 
individual has also been assigned roles from 
particular subcategories in many additional 
categories, say, categories 18-94 inclusive, 
his ¢otal social position in the society is a re- 
sultant of his respective positions in the 
many (in our example, 78) categories in 
which his assigned roles are found. Yet, even 
if we had similar information respecting 
each individual in a society, we still could 
not nonarbitrarily assign a relative tota 
status or rank to each individual in this so- 
ciety; for there exists no nonarbitrary sta- 
tistical method by which each individual’s 
relative total position can be derived from 
the specific relative positions of the various 
subcategories whence he has been assigned 
roles. 

It is possible, however, to map roughly an 
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individual’s relative fofal position in a so- 
ciety. For example, we may construct a 
cylinder and then draw on its outer surface 
.as many parallel lines perpendicular to the 
base as there are distinct categories of roles 
within our society. We may then indicate, 
on each perpendicular representing a cate- 
gory of roles, the estimated relative rank of 
each of the included subcategories (with the 
relative magnitude of a rank moving up- 
ward along the perpendicular from a negligi- 
ble value at the base to a maximum value at 
the terminus of the perpendicular). We may 
then draw a line that connects, for each in- 
dividual found within a society, every point 
marking the position of a subcategory 
whence he has been assigned a role. This line 
will be broken, of course, since each individ- 
ual, having been assigned roles only from 
some categories, cannot in effect be allctted 
a position on every perpendicular, but only 
on some. Even so, this broken line may be 
said to define an individual’s relative ‘otal 
position in his society’s social space. It may 
also be said that, if these lines usually join 
points of similar (dissimilar) relative mag- 
nitude on perpendiculars representing both 
economic and noneconomic role categories, 
then positions in these particular economic 
and noneconomic categories are correlated 
significantly and positively (negatively). 
Accordingly, had we sufficient data to spec- 
ify the positions of a sufficient sample of 
individuals on a sufficient number of role- 
category perpendiculars, we could ascertain 
the degree of correlation obtaining between 
distribution of income and distribution of 
total or other positions in social space. Al- 
though we cannot describe with any degree 
of completeness the relationships existing 
between income distribution and other dis- 
tributions, we can, as is indicated later, 
measure roughly the separate influence of 
each of the main factors which now affect in- 
come distribution. 

Tt should be noted that, while incomes 
may be arrayed in order of magnitude, a 
single measure will rarely suffice to sum- 
marize a given distribution completely in 
terms of a relatively simple description of 
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the functional relationship obtaining be- 
tween size of income and number of income 
recipients. For income distributions do not 
conform to a rational law (such as Pareto’s 
index has been described as expressing), ac- 
cording to which they are subject to intra- 
personal and extrapersonal forces that pre- 
vent their varying much in time or space. 
Since the summary measures (e.g., Pareto’s, 
Gini’s) do vary significantly in time and _ 
space, they may be viewed as being in es- 
sence empirically descriptive. Moreover, 
they are likely to be descriptive only of a 
certain range of incomes (e.g., the bottom 
portion of the income range rarely corre- 
sponds to the requirements of the Pareto 
formula). Summary measures have their 
uses, of course, and, as will be shown, income 
distributions are modifiable only within 
limits. 


Il. INCOME-DISTRIBUTION TRENDS: IMME- 
DIATE SOURCES OF INTERPERSONAL 
INCOME DIFFERENCES 


While both pre- and posttax income dis- 
parity has decreased in recent years in the 
Western world, international income dis- 
parity has increased in the last one hundred 
and fifty years, largely as a result of dis- 
parity in capital accumulation and techno- 
logical progress. (What has happened to 
“welfare” disparity is not precisely de- 
terminable, since income data, even when 
they are complete, are not translatable into 


1 Formulas such as Pareto’s, though relatively 
insensitive, can represent distributions (e.g., of 
incomes) in which the deviation from the mean may 
be 175 times that of a biometric frequency. If 
growth hormones were distributed as are incomes, 
one would expect giants 241 feet tall. See, e.g., 
H. T. Davis, The Analysis of Economic Time Series 
(Bloomington, 1941), p. 440. See also papers and 
biblicgraphy in the American Economics Associa- 
tion, Readings in the Theory of Income Distribution 
(Philadelphia, 1946); R. Gibrat, Les Inégalités 
économiques (Paris, 1931); G. J. Stigler, The Theory 
of Price (New York, 1952), chap. xv; G. Garvey’s 
essay in National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. XV (New York, 
1952); and D. G. Champernowne, ‘A Model of 
Income Distribution,” Economic Journal, LXIII 
(1953), 318-52. 
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terms that readily permit intertemporal 
or intergroup comparisons of “welfare.”) 
Whereas,. prior to 1800, per capita income 
may have been four or five times as high in 
the most as in the least productive country, 
in the late 1940’s it was reported as being 
something like forty to fifty-five times as 
high in the highest as in the lowest income 
country. (In parts of the United States, 
T. W. Schultz’s studies suggest, income dis- 
parity has increased, the living index for the 
highest Iowa county in 1945 being thirty- 
nine times that for the lowest Kentucky 
county.) Even after statistical biases which 
greatly exaggerate international income dis- 
parity have been removed, the disparity re- 
maining appears to be considerably in excess 
of that obtaining one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Whether the disparity trend of 
the past century and a half will be reversed 
depends primarily on whether, in the future, 
capital accumulation and technological 
progress proceed more rapidly in the coun- 
tries now laggard than in the countries now 
advanced.” 

For purposes of the discussion of trends in 
the Western world a distinction will be 
made between (1) circumstances affecting 
functional income distribution and the dis- 
persion of incomes derived from property 
and (2) circumstances affecting the distribu- 
tion of wage, salary, and other nonproperty 
income. Modifications produced in the func- 
tional income structure and in the distribu- 
tion of income among persons (or families) 
by income taxation and variations in the 
fulness of employment will be noted. 

1. Property income—that is, entrepre- 
neurial income, interest, dividends, rents, 
and royalties—is more unevenly distributed 
than is wage and salary income, for the 
assets whence flows property income are 
more susceptible of cumulation and hence 
more subject to dispersion than are the 


2See, e.g., Colin Clark, Conditions of Economic 
Progress (2d ed.; London, 1951), and files of Review 
of Economic Progress; Simon Kuznets, Economic 
Change (New York, 1952); M. K. Bennett, ‘‘Dis- 
parities in Consumption Levels,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, XLI (1951), 632-49. 
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assets (i.e., personal skills, attributes, etc.) 
whence flows nonproperty income. Accord- 
ingly, a decrease in the fraction of the na- 
tional income going to property, coupled 
with an increase in the wage-salary fraction, 
tends to be accompanied by a decrease in 
income inequality. A decrease in income in- 
equality tends to be consequential also upon 
a decrease in property-ownership inequality, 
because of the increase in the relative num- 
ber of property owners and the (probable) 
associated increase in the elasticity of the 
supply of labor.’ 

The evidence suggests that the fraction of 
the before-tax national income going to 
property has declined somewhat in Britain 
and France, perhaps in Canada and Aus- 
tralia, and possibly elsewhere. In the United 
States, since 1929, the employee-compensa- 
tion share of the before-tax national income 
has risen one-ninth from 58.1 to around 65 


3Our discussion of (1) is based upon Simon 
Kuznets, National Income: A Summary of Findings 
(New York, 1946); Shares of Upper Income Groups 
in Income and Savings (New York, 1953); and ‘‘The 
Proportion of Capital Formation to National Prod- 
uct,” American Economic Review, Proceedings, 
XLII (2) (1952), 506-26; G. H. Moore, ‘Secular 
Changes in the Distribution of Income,” American 
Economic Review, Proceedings, XLII (2) (1952), 
527-44; S. F. Goldsmith, ‘Statistical Informa- 
tion on the Distribution of Income by Size in the 
United States,” American Economic Review, Pro- 
ceedings, XL (2) (1950), 320-41; M. A. Copeland, 
‘Determinants of Distribution of Income,” Ameri- 
can Economic Review, XXXVII (1947), 56-75; 
G. Rosen, ‘‘The Distribution of Incomes and Sav- 
ings,” American Economic Review, XL (1950), 
896-98; F. A. Hanna et al., Analysis of Wisconsin 
Income (New York, 1948); Analyses of Minnesota 
Incomes, 1938-39 (Minneapolis, 1944); U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, National Income and Prod- 
uct of the United States, 1929-1950 (Washington, 
1951), and Regional Trends in the United States 
Economy (Washington, 1951); E. F. Denison, “Dis 
tribution of National Income,” Survey of Current 
Business, June, 1952, pp. 16-23; F. H. Haha, 
“The Share of Wages in the National Income,” 
Oxford Economic Papers, III (1951), 147-57; E. H. 
Phelps Brown (with S. V. Hopkins), ‘‘The Course 
of Wages in Five Countries,” Oxford Economic 
Papers, II (1950), 247-54; Clark, of. cit.; Erich 
Preiser, ‘‘Property and Powers in the Theory of 
Distribution,” International Economic Papers, II 
(1952), 206-20. 
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per cent, while the property share, repre- 
sented by the balance, has declined about 
one-sixth. This outcome appears likely to 
last and to be essentially independent of 
significant but transitory share fluctuations 
associated with the trade cycle. The in- 
crease in the employee share, Denison finds, 
“is entirely due to structural changes in the 
economy,” the distribution “of income with- 
in comparable parts of the economy [being] 
about equally favorable to labor in 1929 and 
1950.” For example, the fraction (0.8) of the 
national income originating with ordinary 
business enterprises in 1950 was only 1/39 
greater than in 1929. and the percentage of 
this fraction going to wage and salary re- 
ceivers was only 1/50 greater. Meanwhile, 
however, in the remaining one-fifth of the 
economy, the employee-compensation share 
rose from 45 to 70 per cent, an increase at- 
' tributable to a more than three-fifths de- 
cline in the rent and interest fraction of the 
national income and to an increase in the 
government-employee-compensation share 
of from 5.9 to 9.8 per cent. Because of the 
differential impact of taxes on income—in 
particular, the relatively heavy tax on cor- 
porate earnings—the employee-compensa- 
tion share of after-tax private income is ap- 
preciably greater (nearly 1/20 in 1948) than 
the corresponding share of the before-tax 
income. The share passing to unincor- 
porated farm enterprises is likewise aug- 
mented, while that received by corporations 
is diminished. The resulting decrease in in- 
come inequality is further accentuated as 
the ratio of property owners to the popula- 
tion is increased and/or as the ownership of 
property becomes more equally distributed. 

If the decline in property income as de- 
fined reflects a decline in the proportion of 
the national income imputable to the stock 
of income-producing wealth used jointly 
with the labor force to produce that national 
income, then the pre-1914 distributive pat- 
tern has been modified. For, contrary to 
the expectation of some of the nineteenth- 
century classical economists, this propor- 
tion underwent relatively little noncyclical 
change prior to World War I and, in some 
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instances perhaps, prior to the 1930’s. The 
constancy of this proportion was variously 
attributed to supposed facts such as the 
following: that the elasticity of substitution 
of capital for lebor was and is unitary; that 
the “degree of monopoly” had tended to 
decline enough to offset increases in the 
ratio of raw-material prices to wage costs; 
that relative labor shortages stimulate 
labor-saving inventions while relative capi- 
tal shortages stimulate capital-saving in- 
ventions; and that changes in the capital- 
labor ratio have always been appropriately 
balanced by the extent and character of 
technical progress and the associated dis- 
covery of suitable substitutes for agricul- 
tural land. Now this constancy is being 
questioned. For recently, in the United 
States, in Britain, in France, and perhaps 
elsewhere, the proportion of the national in- 
come distributed to the possessors of in- 
come-producing wealth and presumably im- 
putable thereto has declined, with the result 
that the yield rate of capital, which in some 
countries has lorg been falling, has begun to 
decline more rapidly. l 

This trend is bound to level off in time, 
however, even though, having decreasing 
income inequality associated with it, it finds 
strong political support in democratic coun- 
tries. For both the decline in the yield rate of 
capital and the diminution in the portion of 
the national income whence savings (= in- 
vestment) largely flow must eventually de- 
celerate the rate of increase in the capital- 
labor ratio and so in time make average in- 
come lower than it would have been had the 
capital share not declined. This tendency, 
Kuznets infers from the decline of net capi- 
tal formation in the twentieth century will 
be greatly accentuated by the relative in- 
crease of the urban, the metropolitan, and 
the employee segments of the population, 
each of which is relatively disinclined to 
save. Presumably, the capital share cannot 
fall much below 15 per cent, even in a col- 
lectivist state, for if income-producing 
wealth approximates four times the national 
income, a15 per cent share for capital would 
imply a capital return of but 3.75 per cent 
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and probably a much lower annual capital- 
growth rate. As yet, however, in the United 
States, the fraction of the nation’s income 
properly imputable to capital—that is, in- 
terest, rent, corporate profits, and a part of 
entrepreneurial income—probably remains 
in the neighborhood of one-fourth. 

2. The distribution of nomproperty in- 
come among persons is affected by (a) their 
industrial and occupational affiliations, (6) 
the size of the community within which 
they live and earn income, (c) the region 
within which the community is situated, and 
(d) their personal attributes (e.g., education 
and training, age, race, sex) other than 
genetic makeup which is touched upon later. 
For these reasons alone, considerable income 
inequality is inevitable, some of it to com- 
pensate for nonmonetary differences in situ- 
ations. The distribution of ncenproperty in- 
come among families is affected by these 
factors and by variation in the number of 
earners per family; for example, in the 
1940’s wage-earners per family increased 
more in middle- than in low- or high-income 
families. Distribution patterns are affected 
both by the system of taxation in effect and 
by the extent to which employment is 
‘ full.” 4 

4 This subsection is based primarily upon E. H. 
Phelps Brown and P. E. Habt, “The Share of Wages 
in National Income,” Economic Journal, LXII 
(1952), 253-77; H. A. Turner, “Trade Unions, 
Differentials and the Levelling of Wages,” re- 
printed from Manchester School of Economic and 
Social Studies (September, 1952); Harry Ober, ‘‘Oc- 
cupational Wage Differentials, 1907-1947,” Monthly 
Labor Review, XLVII (1948), 127-34; K. G. J. 
Knowles and D. J. Robertson, ‘Differences be- 
tween the Wages of Skilled and Unskilled Workers, 
1880-1950,” Bulletin of Oxford Institute of Statis- 
tics, XIII (1951), 109-27, and ‘Earnings in Engi- 
neering, 1926-1948,” ibid., pp. 179-200; J. T. 
Dunlop, Wage Determination under Trade Unions 


(New York, 1944); S. Lebergott, ‘Wage Structures,” ` 


Review of Economics and Statistics, SXTX (1947), 274- 
85; F. A. Hanna, “‘Contribution of Manufacturing 
Wages to Regional Differences in Per Capita In- 
come,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 
XXXDT (1951), 18-28; P. W. Bell, ‘Cyclical 
Variations and Trends in Occupational Wage 
Differentials in American Industry since 1914,” 
Review of Economics and Statistics, XXXII (1951), 
329-36; S. H. Slichter, “Notes on the Structure of 
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a) The distribution of income is‘ condi- 
tioned by the industrial and the occupa- 
tional composition of the population and 
changes as they change. In the United 
States in 1929 and in 1951 minimum average 
annual earnings per full-time employee, 
grouped into ten industrial categories, were 
found in agriculture, forestry, and fishing, 
namely, $455 and $1,489; the maximum in 
1929, $2,090, was found in finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and the maximum in 
1951, $4,044, in transportation. Average 
hourly and weekly earnings are nearly three 


Wages,” Review of Economics and Statistics, XXXII 
(1950), 80-91; F. Meyers, ‘Notes on Changes in the 
Distribution of Manufacturing Wage Earners by 
Straight Time Hourly Earnings, 1941-48,” Review 
of Economics and Statistics, XXXII (1950), 352-55; 
K. M. McCaffree, “The Earnings Differential 
between White Collar and Manual Occupations,” 
Review of Economics and Statistics, XXXV (1953), 
20-30; H. P. Miller, “Factors Related to Recent 
Changes in Income Distribution in the United 
States,” Review of Economics and Statistics, XXXTII 
(1951), 214-19, and ‘‘Changes in Income Distribu- 
tion in the United States,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XLVI (1951), 438-41; 
Studies in Income and Wealth, Vols. XITI-XV; 
Moore, of. cit.; Clark, op. cit.; U.S. Department of 
Labor, “Wage Movements” series; J. Backman, 
“Hourly Wage Dispersion,” American Economic 
Review, XXXVII (1947), 918-25; E. F. Denison, 
‘Income in Selected Professions,” Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, July~October, 1943; W. Weinfeld, 
“Income of Lawyers, 1929-48,” Survey of Current 
Business, August, 1949; M. Friedman and S. 
Kuznets, Income from Independent Professional 
Practice (New York, 1945); K. G. Hagstroem, 
‘Income Distribution in Different Countries,” 
Skandinaviska Banken, Quarterly Review, XX XI 
(1950), 67-70; A. M. Cartter, The Redistribution of 
Income in Post-war Britain (New Haven, 1953); 
G. Z. Fijalkowski-Bereday, ‘‘The Equalizing Effects 
of the Death Duties,” Oxford Economic Papers, II 
(1950), 176-96; E. C. Rhodes, “The Distribution 
of Incomes and the Burden of Estate Duties in the 
United Kingdom,” Economica, XVIII (1951), 
270-77; “The Inequality of Incomes in the United 
Kingdom,” ibid, XIX (1952), 168-75; and 
“Distribution of Incomes in the United Kingdom in 
1938 and 1947,” ibid., XVIII (1951), 146-58; 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, Report 
No. 1843, June 16, 1950; Report No. 210, April 2, 
1951; Report No. 1295, March 12, 1952; and Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Low-Income Families, 
November 9, 1950; Council of Economic Advisers, 
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times as high in very-high-wage as in very- 
- low-wage industries. In general, Clark re- 
ports, real product per man-hour tends to be 
lowest in primary industry, highest in ter- 
tiary industry, and intermediate in second- 
ary or manufacturing industry. 
Wage and salary income has tended to 
‘become more evenly distributed both be- 
cause the. relative number of persons en- 
gaged in relatively well-paying nonagri- 
cultural ‘occupations has increased and be- 
cause the relative spread between the earn- 
ings of skilled and unskilled occupations has 
narrowed appreciably in the United States 
_ and in Britain, where also the number of 
grades of skill has been reduced, along with 
skill differentials and interindustry differ- 
ences in the pattern of skill differentials. Al- 
though the structure of industry earnings 
tends to be comparatively similar from one 
industrial country to another and from one 
American region to another, and while the 
hierarchy of earnings rates has persisted for 
a half-century or more, “the margin be- 
tween top and bottom rates [has] tended to 
narrow,” low rates tending to increase rela- 
tively more than high rates, Lebergott re- 
ports. There is disagreement, however, con- 
cerning the extent to which American wage 
rates became less dispersed in the interwar 
period and the extent to which the narrow- 
ing of the wage spread is primarily a post- 
1941 phenomenon attributable in considera- 
ble degree to the fulness: of employment 
experienced since that year. Whether this 
tendency of the earnings structure toward 
greater equality will persist depends upon a 
number of circumstances, among them the 
level of employment, the extent to which 
union bargaining power (which operates to 
reduce differentials) is evenly spread among 
industries, the degree to which war in- 
dustries flourish, changes in the relative 


number of workers under incentive-wage ' 


systems, the degree of movement of popula- 
tion from the farms or from abroad, the 
differential impact of technological change, 
and the strength of barriers to labor mo- 
bility. Noneconomic stratification may also 
exercise some influence. 

b) Because individual and family in- 
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comes are affected both by size of com- 
munity and by regional locus of community, 
the degree of income inequality responds to 
changes in the spatial distribution of .the 
population, family income apparently de- 
clining consistently as one moves from very 
large urban communities through smaller 
cities and towns to farms. The effects of 
migratory movements are somewhat mixed. 
On the one hand, migrants tend to move 
from lower- to higher-income areas, thereby. - 
reducing inequality; on the other hand, 
migrants tend to move from areas where in- 
come inequality is less pronounced to areas 
where it is more pronounced. The effect of a 
stabilization of the spatial distribution of 
the population would therefore depend upon 
whether migratory movements (which may 
be conditioned by noneconomic stratifica- ` 
tion) had operated to increase or decrease 
inequality and upon whether they had re- 
moved most of the population presently oc- 
cupying poverty-ridden rural folk-society 
communities. 

c) While a considerable part of observed 
regional differences in per capita income is 
attributable to marked interregional differ- 
ences in racial, occupational; industrial, 
rural-urban, and community-size composi- 
tion, a residuum of regional income differ- 
ence is attributable to peculiarly regional 
differences. For instance, southern wage- 
earners, farm operators, farm laborers, and 
nonfarm Negro families have smaller in- 
comes than do their non-southern counter- 
parts. These observed regional differences 
are diminishing, however, in part because 
interregional differences in relevant forms of 
socioeconomic composition are diminishing 
and in part because differentiating condi- 
tions peculiar to certain regions are dimin- 
ishing (e.g., one writer concludes that today 
southern and non-southern nonfarm whites 
living in communities of similar size receive 
incomes of about the same size, whereas in 
1935 their incomes may have differed by 
10 per cent). 

d) Intergroup earnings differentials re- 
flect differences in steadiness of employ- 
ment, education, city size, race (color), sex 
composition, age composition, and miscel- 
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laneotis conditions. Furthermore, inter- 
individual differences in earning power hav- 
ing been established, they mzy tend to be 


perpetuated and even accentuated through 


nepotism, greater access to education and 
training, cumulating property income, and 
increasing investment and managerial skill. 
This tendency is more marked, Parsons has 
observed, in the presence of z solidary kin- 
ship system. However, Kuznets, reasoning 

_after the manner of G. Mosca, states that, 
when a society is dynamic, the capacity of a 
family to advance itself in the income hier- 
archy is both limited and prone to eventual 
decline. It is through association with a ris- 
ing industry that a fortune is initially made, 
and it is through association with a ‘“succes- 
sion of rising industries” that an initially 
attained position is maintained and im- 
proved in the face of the upward movement 
of others associated with rising industries. 
Yet such a continuing association is vir- 
tually unachievable. More generally, income 
differentiation will be somewhat reduced as 
differences in access to education and train- 
ing are reduced, as the relative magnitude of 
estates and inheritances diminishes, and as 
racial, sexual, and related barriers to rela- 
tively remunerative employments are weak- 
ened through increases in labor scarcity or 
otherwise. 


Available statistical data indicate that ` 


over-all income inequality in the United 
States has been diminishing since the late 
1920’s and that this equalizing tendency is 
being accentuated by increases in taxes and 
by their progressive character, together 
with the manner in which the government is 
distributing tax revenue. This diminution 
has been accompanied by a change in the 
composition of the lowest fifth of the in- 
come-receiving units. Whereas, in 1939, this 
group included many unemployed or under- 
employed heads of “normal” families whose 
absolute poverty was due largely to tempo- 
rary causes, around 1950 it comprised 
“broken” families, retired persons, house- 
wives, and others, many of them victims of 

5 See T. Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill., 


1951), pp. 160-61; G. Mosca, The Ruling Class 
(New York, 1939), pp. 65 ff. 
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inflation, whose absolute poverty was due 
largely to permanent causes. 

In the United Kingdom income distribu- 
tion has become more equal in recent years, 
and this tendency has been accentuated by 
the system of taxes in effect. A similar trend 
is observable in Sweden, Canada, Finland, 
France, Australia, and New Zealand among: 
others. In these, as well as in other, coun- 
tries posttax income usually is distributed 
more evenly than pretax income. Data pre- 
sented by both Clark and the United Na- 
tions suggest that income is distributed less 
unevenly in developed than in the densely _ 
populated underdeveloped countries. If this `; 
is so, it is inferable that income inequality - 
will diminish in such countries as they 
undergo economic and industrial develop- 
ment and the social and related changes 
therewith correlated. Comparative income 
equality is apparently a luxury that high- 
income countries are more willing to intro- 
duce than are low-income countries. (Pareto 
observed that income inequality tends to 
diminish only when average income is ris- 
ing.) 

Kuznets’ findings respecting post-1913 
changes in the shares of upper-income 
groups in the United States bear out much 
of what has been said. The percentage in- 
come shares going to the top 5 per cent of 
the population (whose per capita income in 
1919-38 was about eight times that of the 
remaining 95 per cent) have declined rough- 
ly two-fifths since the late 1920’s, with the 
bulk of the decline taking place after 1939, 
and with the size of the share tending to fall 
(rise) slightly in periods of cyclical expan- 
sion (contraction). Because the income com- 
position of the top 5 per cent group is 
heterogeneous, property and entrepreneurial 
income being much more significant for the 
top 1 or 2 per cent than for the next 2 or 3 
per cent, the shares of these several com- 
ponent groups have behaved somewhat dif- 
ferently, and inequality within the top 5 or 
7 per cent has become less pronounced than 
it was in the 1920’s, particularly when taxes 
are taken into account. The decline in in- 
equality within this group has been some- 
what less, however, than that between this 
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group and the rest of the populaticn, at 
least since 1939. Among the circumstances 
responsible for the decline in the shere of 
the top’5 or 7 per cent may be included the 
reduction of unemployment and the great 
increase in farm and wage income; the de- 
cline in the relative importance of property 
income occasioned by rent and interest de- 
clines and perhaps also by a relatively less 
frequent, undertaking of risky ventures 
which, when successful, yield high returns; 
the lag of relatively high per worker rates of 
employee compensation behind the upward- 
moving average rates, together with the 
decline in the relative numerical importance 
of the membership of high-compensation 
groups; the differential impact of inflation, 
fiscal policy, and price controls; and, with 
respect to the distribution of aftertax in- 
come, the differential impact of increases in 
income taxes. 

How these trends in turn will affect future 
income distribution is not clear. Even if, as 
is quite unlikely, greater savings on the part 
of lower-income groups should offset the 
diminution in the relative amount of sav- 
ings supplied by higher-income groups, the 
rate at which capital is formed and made to 
contribute to income growth will be medi- 
fied. For, whereas in the past upper-in- 
come groups have invested relatively large 
amounts of capital in relatively risky but 
potentially productive ventures, lower-in- 
come groups have favored interest-bearing 
assets and the purchase of equities in small 
business units. Should the latter disposition 
of savings be strengthened, both the rate of 
income growth and the comparative bar- 
gaining power of lower-income groups will 
be diminished. 


I. PERSONAL VERSUS STRUCTURAL 
DETERMINANTS OF INCOME 
DISTRIBUTION 


In this section® we shall discuss two quite 
different ultimate determinants of income 
distribution: (1) the structural arrangement 

£ In this part we make use of the following stud- 


ies, among others: A. D. Roy, “Some Thoughts on 
the Distribution of Earnings,” Oxford Economic 
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of the economic positions to which members 
of a labor force may aspire and be assigned 
—that is, the structural arrangement or 
pattern of relevant roles into which the 
labor force must fit—and (2) the distribu- 
tion throughout populations of personal in- 
herited and/or acquired income-earning ca- 
pacities. The impact of these two determi- 
nants may be accentuated, of course, by the 
distribution of the ownership of income- 
yielding wealth and by the character and 
the distribution of the tastes and values 
found in a population. Each may increase 
(e.g., by prolonging life or by increasing the 
inheritability of earning power) the tend- 
ency toward inequality by accentuating the 
asymmetry with which capacities are dis- 
tributed or by modifying the esteem and 
hence the relative economic value attached 
to exceptional capacities and skills.’ 


Papers, TIT (1951), 135-46, and ‘The Distribu- 
tion of Earnings and of Individual Output,” 
Economic Journal, LX (1950), 489-505; J. Tin- 
bergen, “Some Remarks on the Distribution of 
Labour Incomes,” International Economic Papers, 
I (1951), 195-207; A. L. Bowley, “The Action of 
Economic Forces in Producing Frequency Dis- 
tributions of Income, Prices, and Other Phenomena: 
A Suggestion for Study,” Econometrica, I (1933), 
358-72; H. Staehle, ‘‘Ability, Wages, and Income,” 
Review of Economics and Statistics, XXV (1943), 
77-87; C. H. Boissevain, ‘Distribution of Abilities 
Depending upon Two or More Independent Fac- 
tors,” Metron, XIE (1939), 49-58; Cyril Burt, 
“Ability and Income,” British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XIT (1943), 83-98; Parsons, 
op. cit., esp. pp. 114-32, 244 ff., 424 ff., and Essays 
in Sociological Theory Pure and Applied (Glencoe, 
I., 1949), pp. 178 #f.; Milton Friedman, ‘‘Choice, 
Chance, and the Personal Distribution of Income,” 
Journal of Political Economy, LXI (1953), 277-90. 

7J. L. Moreno and H. H. Jennings find, in 
most groups, a “‘socio-dynamic effect” similar to the 
band-wagon effect which accentuates, dispropor- 
tionately to their merits and capacities, the esteem 
in which outstanding individuals are held. ‘‘Once 
certain individuals become highly over-chosen, . . 
they begin to draw the choices of many members of 
the community less and less as individuals and more 
and more as symbols” (see“‘Statistics of Social Con- 
figurations,” Sociometry, I [1937-38], 348, 359-62). 
However, as Roy observes, the influence of desires 
is conditioned by the skills and techniques available, 
and the earnings pattern is essentially independent 
of the “subjective feelings of consumers and entre- 
preneurs.” - 
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1. The economic structure within which 


members of a labor force must distribute’ 


themselves is essentially pyramidal and hi- 
erarchical in form, much as are all human 
_ organizations, with the relative “value” at- 
taching to positions within this pyramidal 
structure varying according to a position’s 
nearness to the structure’s summit. (Illus- 
trative is the army organization chart, of 
which we have examples running back at 
least to the time of Cyrus [cf. Xenophon 
Cyropaedia ii. 1. 23].) Let us suppose further 
that the members of a labor force, though of 
equal ability and equally capable of filling 
tolerably all the roles associated with all the 
positions available, must be fitted into such 
a pyramidal economic structure of employ- 
ments; that the concrete form of this struc- 
ture is not in any way shaped by the actual 
distribution of abilities and capacities 
through the population; and that role fulfil- 
ment is independent of reward received. 
Under these circumstances, the income 
produced, its amount supposedly independ- 
ent of its distribution, will be unevenly dis- 
tributed, subject to the restriction that no 
more income can be distributed than is pro- 
duced and that the smallest incomes must at 
least suffice for the purchase of materia] re- 
quirements deemed essential to life. The un- 
evenness with which income may be dis- 
tributed will be conditioned by the nature 
and the symbolic meaning of the rewards in 
use. For since rewards may assume the form 
of income or of something substitutable, 
within limits, for income, the degree of in- 
come inequality may vary inversely with 
the extent to which the upper portion of the 
hierarchy of rewards correlated with the 
hierarchy of positions is variously trans- 
formable into either income or nonincome 
terms. Presumably, considerable transform- 
ability of such a nature would be found ina 
society of the sort here contemplated, since 
the allocation of positions in such a society 
would be dominated by ascription rather 
than by achievement. Within totalitarian 
countries bent upon developing their econ- 
omies, and even within democracies seeking 
a similar goal, one encounters concerted 
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efforts to substitute other rewards in the 
place of income and thereby to make possi- 
ble higher rates of capital formation. (Since 
the capacity of such a reward system to 
produce effects seems bound to diminish in 
time, its effectiveness in the short run will 
greatly exceed its effectiveness in the longer 
run.) 

The form and nature of a structure of 
economic positions may be a function of the 
territorial and population expanse under the 
dominance of this structure. For,:as the 
magnitude of this expanse increases, the op- 
portunity for extreme exploitation of possi- 
ble income sources tends to increase in even 
greater measure, with the result that the 
size of the top-level incomes tends to in- 
crease disproportionately. As a result, the 
deviation of the topmost incomes from the 
average increases, though indexes of in- 
equality such as Pareto’s may remain rela- 
tively unaffected. Suppose now that we 
represent by successively larger triangles 
the structure of opportunities found in ur- 
ban communities of ten thousand, one mil- 
lion, and ten million. Then, presumably, the 
ratio of the altitude of the triangle to its base 
(which may be used as a rough indicator of 
inequality in opportunity) will rise with the 
magnitude of the community. For, since 
larger communities tend in some measure to 
dominate surrounding smaller communities 
economically, the index of a community’s 
aggregate of opportunity tends, on this 
ground alone, to rise faster than its popula- 
tion, with the result that income dispersion 
tends to increase ceteris paribus. Herein also 
may lie a partial explanation of the positive 
relationship supposedly obtaining between 
community size and level of per capita in- 
come. One could, on the basis of what is al- 


` ready known of the distribution of popula- 


tion and economic activities in space,* prob- - 
ably contrive a model in terms of which 
much observed income inequality could be 
explained. 
2. Let us now suppose that income-earn- 
8 See references in B. F. Haley (ed.), Survey of 


Contemporary Economics (Homewood, Hl., 1952), 
pp. 117 ff. 
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ing capacity is unevenly distributed because 
abilities are unevenly distributed and that 
this unevenness is not offset by the manner 
in which the demand for these abilities is 
distributed. As Tinbergen suggests, income 
distribution will become stable when a stable 
equilibrium is established between the dis- 
tribution of abilities and the employment 
opportunities open to these abilities.” In a 
society marked by considerable ability in- 
equality and by high specificity of tasks re- 
quiring to be performed, the allocation of 
positions and hence of income wil be 
- dominated by achievement rather than by 
ascription; and this will make for marked 
inequality, if ability inequality is marked 
and the possible division of labor is great. 
In such a differentiated, achievement-rid- 
den, and presumably dynamic society, 
moreover, it will be less possible than in a 
simpler and nondynamic society (where 
ascription rules) to reduce income inequality 
by substituting nonincome rewards for in- 
come in the upper reaches of the reward 
range. For the instrumental importance of 
money increases as abilities and tasks be- 
come differentiated, and greater need is felt 
for a common denominator of the signifi- 
cance of differences in ability and situation. 
In consequence, as Parsons suggests, differ- 
ences in money income become both an 
overriding measure and a symbolic index of 
differences in achievement, with the result 
that other measures of position in social 
space tend to be depreciated. This tendency 
may be accentuated, moreover, by increases 
in anonymity associated with such increases 
in spatial mobility as accompany the rise of 


® Marked differences between the average wage 
rates of industries with many employees are prob- 
ably due to barriers to interindustrial mobility 
arising out of imperfection of competition and tend- 
ing to be perpetuated. One would expect to find 
about the same distribution of abilities in large 
population groups and not greatly different over- 
all ability requirements in industries employing 
large numbers. One might conceive of a “natural” 
wage pattern for particular industries that would 
come into being under purely competitive condi- 
tions and use this as a standard with which to 
compare actual wage patterns which are in part 
the product of departures from pure competition. 
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achievement dominance. Income inequality 
will be intensified also by increases in em- 
phasis upon the augmentation of effort and 
output, since (within limits) output re- 
sponds positively to increases in inequality 
and to the redistributions of workers among 
occupations therewith associated. Such a 
society will not (nor can any society) be 
wholly free of role-and-income ascription, 
some of which will decrease and some of 
which will increase income inequality; and 
the initial net effect may be somewhat in- 
tensified if, as is usually the case, reinforcing 
tendencies are present. The structure of 
positions that exists at any time will in- 
tensify income inequality if it increases the 
scarcity of the services of relatively rare 
abilities; it will tend to diminish inequality 
if it entails a partial divorce of remuneration 
from achievement. 

Let us now consider the impact of ability 
inequality upon income distribution. 

a) Suppose that income-earning power 
depends upon but one income-earning ca- 
pacity—say, the capacity to produce some 
given homogeneous good—and that the 
curve representing the distribution of this 
capacity in the population is normal or 
Gaussian. Then, assuming no other distribu- 
tion-affecting forces to be in operation, the 
distribution of income will be normal. While 
a roughly normal income distribution is 
sometimes encountered in a small sector of 
an economy, it presumably is not the con- 
comitant of a normally distributed single 
capacity. 

b) Now suppose, as before, that only one 
homogeneous good is produced but that its 
production depends not upon just one but 
upon a number of independent output- 
affecting capacities, the distribution of each 
of which is normal. The distribution of in- 
come that results will not be normal; it will 
depend upon the number of capacities in- 
volved and the measure in which each con- 
tributes to the output result. Suppose, with 
C. H. Boissevain, that “the classmark for 
the ability of an individual” is given not by 
the sum but by “the product of the class- 
marks for each af the separate factors.” 
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Then, as the number of normally and inde- 
pendently distributed factors gaverning out- 
put (or income) increases, the number of in- 
dividuals in the modal class increases, the 
“modal class is shifted to the lower class- 
marks,” and the distribution’s index of in- 
equality increases, with reward in the upper- 
income classes being “proportional to the 
skill and to the scarcity of such skill.” In 
general, “the distribution of abilities and 
skills, depending upon more than one factor, 
apparently follows a simple exponential law, 
of the type y = a -+ a7, where y is the 
frequency of a skill of the class x.” 

This argument is supported by Burt, 
who states that, even though the distribu- 
tion of “general intelligence” in a population 
followed the “normal” curve, it would not 
ensue that the distribution of output of 


work would follow the same curve; and he 


notes that, whereas “ability” as measured 
by tests and examinations is normally dis- 
tributed among students of psychology, 
their scientific output in later life tends to 
yield J-shaped distributions. Burt tenta- 
tively accounts for the fact that distribu- 
tions of income, scientific output, etc., tend 
to be J-shaped and correspond roughly to 
Pareto’s formula, by making output or in- 
come depend upon two or more independent 
factors, each of which may be normally dis- 
tributed, but among which a multiplicative 
rather than an additive relationship is 
found. Concerning Pareto’s curve, V = 
A/s* (where NV represents the number of in- 
dividuals with x income or higher, and A 
and a are constants, with a estimated at 
about 1.5 by Pareto), Burt suggests that, 
whereas, in the absence of artificial circum- 
stances @ would probably take a value of 1, 
in their presence it tends to take a value of 
around 2. Societal arrangements operate, 
therefore, to diminish inequality. They 
might do this, Champerncowne’s analysis 
suggests, by making the prospects of given 
proportionate changes of income suitably 
dependent upon, instead of independent of 
(as Pareto’s law implies), size of initial in- 
come. 

A. D. Roy accounts similarly for the 
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distribution of earnings. A worker’s relative 
output depends upon three or more inde- 
pendent variates (eg., speed, accuracy, 
hours of work), each of which is distributed 
through the population either normally or, 
if the variate in question is itself a derivative 
of other normally distributed variates, more 
or less asymmetrically according as their 
number is larger or smaller. In the former 
case the distribution of output is asym- 
metrical, with the mode near the lowest 
performance class; in the latter case, it ap- 
proximates “far more closely to the log- 
norma! distribution.” 


The distribution of the product of inde- 
pendently distributed variates [which govern 
output] tends to log-normality as the number 
of such variates increases, provided that the 
logarithms of the variates have probability dis- 
tributions which fulfill the not very restrictive 
conditions of the Central Limit Theorem... . 
The output of an individual depends on a great 
number of different factors which may con- 
veniently be considered to act in a multiplica- 
tive rather than in an additive way. ... There 
is no reason to place multiplication lower in the 
scale than addition. All this means is that 


‘any one factor, such as health, exercises its 


effect proportionately, and work-people with 
the same degree of ill health tend to have their 
output reduced in the same ratio rather than 
by the same absolute amount. Similarly, wom- 
en’s output will tend to bea certain fraction of 
the output of men of similar skill, age, educa- 
tion and so on. 


If the underlying factors are suitably cor- 
related, asymmetry is increased and there is 
an increase in the relative number of indi- 
viduals with very high outputs. 

c) If there are produced not one but a 
number of different goods, and consequently 
there are a number of occupations, the dis- 
tribution of output will be modified. If 
there is no interoccupational mobility of 
labor, the distribution of income in the com- 
munity will reflect the distribution of pro- 
ductivity within the various occupations 
and the terms on which the various occupa- 
tional groups exchange parts of their output 
for parts of the outputs of others. If, how- 
ever, labor is interoccupationally mobile and 
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' the individual’s earnings prospect is the 
same in each occupation, two circumstances 
will determine what earnings distribution 
results: “the proportions of the labor force 

- required in each occupation and the associa- 
tion existing between any individual’s per- 
formance” in the various occupations. Only 
if “a high degree of association exists be- 
tween any individual’s possible outputs” in 
the economy’s numerically important occu- 
pations will a “log-normal distribution of 
output of any given commodity,” such as 
develops when output depends upon a num- 
ber of factors, “give rise to a log-normal 
distribution of earnings for all occupations 
together.” 

Friedman emphasizes the complexity of 
the link between interpersonal differences 
and wealth and income differences. The 
degree of inequality found in a society re- 
flects the tastes and preferences of its mem- 
bers. In general, inequality tends to be rela- 
tively great (small) when a society’s mem- 
bers like (are averse to) risk. 


IV. THE MODIFIABILITY OF INCOME 
DISTRIBUTION!® 


It is not likely that income inequality can 
continue to be significantly reduced. (1) The 
hierarchical nature of society makes a con- 
siderable amount of inequality necessary; 
and this is intensified as a population be- 
comes concentrated in space and/or its 
' economy increases in size and dominance 
over others. (2) There is a limit to the extent 
to which the so-called ‘“‘property-income” 
share can be converted ‘into wages and 
salaries. (3) The inequality with which the 


10 In this section I have drawn upon Gecrge 
Morgan, ‘Human Equality,” Ethics, LIT (1943), 
115 ff.; D. F. Aberle eż al., “The Functional Pre- 
requisites of a Society,” Ethics, LX (1950), 105 ff;. 
K. Davis and W. E. Moore, ‘‘Some Principles of 
Stratification,” American Sociological Review, X 
(1945), 242 ff.; P. K. Hatt, “Occupation and Social 
Stratification,” American Journal of Sociology, LV 
(1950), 533 ff.; A Bergson, The Structure of Soviet 
‘Wages (Cambridge, 1946); Parsons, op. cit; C. A. 
Anderson ef al., “Intelligence and Occupational 
Mobility,” Journal of Political Economy, LX 
(1952), 218-39, 
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productive capacities and worker outputs 
are distributed sets a limit to the diminution 
of income inequality. (4) The maximization 
of effort in an achievement-oriented society 
calls for considerable inequality. (5) Cor- 
rectness of factor allocation is incompatible 
with merked wage and salary equalization. 
If this conclusion is correct, and it is borne 
out by what has happened in the business 
economy, the extent to which changes in the 
distribution of individuals in economic space 
can modify, or be modified by, their distri- 
bution in noneconomic space in advanced 
industrial countries is quite limited. 
Stratification, economic and otherwise, 


‘has its origin in scarcity. Worth, being an 


implicate of scarcity, presupposes an order 
of merit in terms of which men differ with 
respect to their rights and duties. Scarcity 
makes necessary the allocation-of that which 
is scarce, and this in turn gives rise to mech- 
anisms that gradate the claims and the obli- 
gations of men. These mechanisms range 
from the price system and the employment 
structure to noneconomic allocation sys- 
tems. Because scarcity, economic and other- 
wise, is everywhere, here and (according to 
eschatologists) hereafter, economic as well 
as noneconomic, stratification always char- 
acterizes societies, and so does economic in- 
equality, the concomitant of stratification. 
Probably not more than 70-75 per cent of 
the national income can be distributed in the 
form of consumable goods and services to 
the labor force and its younger dependents. 
Capital formation and the equitable support 
of older dependents together require some- 
thing like 20 per cent. Five or more per cent 
of what is called “national income” (e.g., 
some military and similar expenditures) has 
no counterpart in the form of consumables 
or wealth increment. Death and income 
taxation may further reduce inequality in 
wealth ownership, but it probably can con- 
tribute little to the further equalization of 
the distribution cf consumable goods and 
services. 
_ Because considerable motivation must be 
provided, marked income inequality is un- 
avoidable. Adequate motivation can be pro- 
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vided only if rewards are based predomi- 
nantly upon productivity, which varies 
greatly with individuals; and these rewards 
must largely assume the form of money, 
since other types of reward are of very limit- 
ed applicability. Presumably, motivation 
can be retained while income inequality is 
reduced only if this reduction is achieved 
through diffusion of training and inventions 
which reduce inequality in income-producing 
capacity; whereas inequality in access to op- 
portunity, itself largely the product of strat- 
ification, may be appreciably reduced. But 
mere manipulation of wage and salary 
scales, for the purpose of equalizing incomes, 
is almost certain to affect adversely the 
quantity and the composition of output. 
Correct allocation of workers among em- 
ployments requires that the wide disparity 
characteristic of their productive powers be 
reflected in the prices governing their alloca- 
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tion and use. But, given such pricing, it is 
very unlikely, even though administratively 
possible, that wage-and-salary inequality 
can be brought significantly below labor- 
price inequality. 

In sum, the income-equalizing influence 
of taxation is limited. It has reduced the 
relative spread between the upper range of 
incomes (where inequality of property own- 
ership has been dominant) and the lower 
range. It has also made for some narrowing 
of the range of posttax incomes available to 
human agents. But its further effectiveness 
is likely to be limited, since it must be 
achieved increasingly at the expense of rela- 
tively large numbers of persons of compara- 
tive skill. It follows that but limited changes 
remain to be produced in noneconomic strat- 
ification by diminutions in income in- 
equality. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ROSE’S “GENERALIZATIONSZIN 
B THE SOCIAL SCIENCES” 


August 27, 1953 
To the Editor: l 


Arnold Rose, in his recent article on 
“Generalizations in the Social Sciences” 
(American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LIX, 
No. 1), draws attention to the fact that 
scientists have not yet settled the argument 
as to the relative merits of the deterministic 
versus the probabilistic views of causality. 
His footnote on the subject (p. 51, n. 5) 
indicates that natural sc‘entists from Galileo 
through Einstein have tended to believe 
_ that ultimate causal laws operate without 
exception, but he does not mention that 
many modern physicists have abandoned 
such a position. The opposing idea—that 
causal laws should be steted in terms of the 
probability with which they have been ob- 
served to hold—is based upon two lcgical 
considerations: 

1. Since causal relationships are never 
observed to hold in 100 per cent of the cases 
to which they might be applied, such laws 
have empirical meaning only as inferences 
from statistics of the occurrence and non- 


occurrence of the relationship. The gen- 
eralization that “when situation A de- 
velops, then B will follow” can be estab- 
lished scientifically only by indicating in 
what proportion of all the times A has been 
observed to occur B has been observed to 
follow. 

2. If relationships are found which do 
hold in 100 per cent of the observed cases, 
or if all exceptions can be explained as ran- 
dom errors of observation or the predictable 


. operation of extraneous factors, they can be 
_ stated in terms of perfect probability. There 


does not, however, seem to be any cori- 
pelling reason to assume that relationships 
which are reliably found to hold with a 
probability less than 100 per cent cannot be 
formulated as useful scientific laws. 

An interesting discussion of the above 
points by Hans Reichenbach is to be found 
in Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell 
(eds.), The Policy Sciences: Recent Develop- 
ments in Scope end Method (Stanford, Calif. : 
Stenford University Press, 1951), pp. 121- 
28. 


Bruce M. PRINGLE 


Southern Methodist University 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


University of Alabama.—Solon T. Kimball 
has resigned as head of the department. of 
sociology and anthropology, to join the de- 
partment of social foundations at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, this fall. He 
and Marion Pearsall have this summer com- 
pleted the report of the Talladega study, a 
research sponsored by the Health Informa- 
tion Foundation. 

Henry L. Andrews has been appointed 
acting head of the department for 1953-54. 
- Thomas R. Ford has accepted a position 
with the Human Resources Research Insti- 
tute at Maxwell Field as of September. Dur- 
ing the past year he has directed a study of 
nursing functions, assisted by Diane Dur- 
ham Stephenson, under a grant provided by 
the American Nurses’ Association. 

A. T. Hansen was awarded a university 
research grant to continue the preparation 
of a monograph on Yucatan. 


American Studies Association —To define 
the position and significance of the intel- 
lectual in contemporary life, the American 
Studies Association is planning a two-day 


conference on ‘The Role of the Intellectual’ 


in a Democratic Society,” to be held in the 
Library of Congress on November 27 and 
28. The four sessions will explore the role of 
the intellectual as he has developed in his- 
tory, aided in the growth of democratic con- 
cepts, flourished in the tradition of Ameri- 
can freedom, and contributed to spiritual, 
humanistic, and scientific values. Comments 
and inquiries are invited by the chairman, 
Edward N. Waters, Music Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Boston University—William O. Brown, 
formerly chief of the Division of African Af- 
fairs in the State Department, has been ap- 
pointed professor of sociology in charge of 
the new African Studies Program. Prior to 


assuming his active duties in September, 
Dr. Brown spent several months in Europe 
and Africa surveying the resources for Afri- 
can studies. 

Assistant Professor T. Scott Miyakawa 
has been granted leave of absence for the 
year to accept a Fulbright research appoint- 
ment in industrial sociology in Japan. 

John T. Greene has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of sociology to teach 
courses in marriage. He replaces Herbert D. 
Lamson, who, after six years of effective 
service, has been obliged by ill health to 
resign. 

Georg K. Sturup, director of the Danish 
institute for psychopathic offenders at 
Herstedvester and Kastanianberg, Den- 
mark, and adviser to the Danish Ministry of 
Justice, has joined the staff of the depart- 
ment on a Fulbright appointment for the 
first semester. Dr. Sturup will give a course 
on the abnormal offender within the frame- 
work of the department’s offering in crimi- 
nology. i 7 


University of California.—Reinhard Ben- 
dix has been awarded a Fulbright research 
grant for 1953-54 to continue his study on 
‘Managerial Ideologies in Industry” in Ger- 
many. Bendix, in collaboration with Sey- 
mour M. Lipset, of Columbia University, 
has edited a Reader in Social Stratification. 

Wolfram Eberhard’s book, Types of 
Turkish Folk Tales, written in collaboration 
with P. N. Boratav, of the University of 
Ankara, has recently been published in Ger, 
man by the German Academy of Sciences 
at Mainz. Dr. Eberhard has also published 
an article, “Types of Settlement in South- 
eastern Turkey,” in Soctologus (Berlin), giv- 
ing the results of his research made with the 
help of a Guggenheim grant. 

Margaret T. Hodgen has received a Gug- 
genheim fellowship to work on a study of the 
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history of the social studies in the seven- 
teenth century, which she is carrying on at 
the Huntington Library. 

Philip Selznick will serve as chairman of 
the section on “The Sociology of Law and 
Political Organization” at the 1954 annual 
meeting of the Americen Sociological Soci- 
ety. 

William Kornhauser, formerly instructor 
at Columbia University, joins the depart- 
ment as instructor in the field of political so- 
ciology. Duncan MacRae, for the last two 


„years with the Laboratory of Social Rela- 


tions at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in charge of sta- 
tistical instruction. 

William Petersen, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed acting assistant 
professor for the 1953-54 academic year. 

Donald Foley, formerly at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been appointed lecturer and will 
give one-third of his time to the department 
of sociology and social irstitutions and two- 
thirds to the department of city and regional 
planning. 


Central University of Venezuela—The 
university, located in Caracas, Venezuela, 
announces the signing of a ten-year “intel- 
lectual collaboration” agreement with the 
University of Wisconsin, designed to help in 
the expansion and modernization of the 
various divisions of the Venezuelan univer- 
sity system. The agreemant stipulates that 


’ the University of Wisconsin will make avail- 


able a specified number of senior faculty 
members on an annual basis and junior 
members on a permanent basis, and when 
qualified personnel are not available in Wis- 
consin, it will attempt to arrange to procure 
them from other institutions. The long- 
range nature of the program permits the 
planning of staff needs three years in ad- 


_ vance, thus giving time for designated pro- 


fessors to prepare themse-ves linguistically. 
Instruction in Venezuela is, of course, in 
Spanish. Shs 
A joint committee of the two universities 
will be in charge of its administration, with 
Dr. Emilio Spésito Jiménez, secretary of the 
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Central University, as chairman. Associate 
Graduate Dean Homer J. Herriott is chair- 
man of the Wisconsin group, and Dr. 
George W. Hill will function as co-ordinator 
of the program. 

Although the program envisages collato- 
ration in all the disciplines, the most press- 
ing needs in the first year’s operations are 
expected to be in the social sciences, agricul- 
tural sciences, education, and medical and 
other applied sciences. The program also 
provides for the joint employment of some 
of the visitors in consultative and research 
capacities with ministerial agencies of the 
government. The scholarship program Ly 
which Venezuelan students are sent to study 
at foreign universities will likewise be ex- 
panded. The committee will assist in the 
placement of the students in universities 
which offer outstanding curriculums in their 
proposed fields of concentration. 

Dr. James Silverberg, from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, joined the department cf 
sociology and cultural anthropology of the 
Central University in September, 1953. Ad- 
ditional staff for the department, as well as 
for the department of economics, are being 
recruited under the foregoing plan for the 
academic years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 


University of Chicago.—Three $4,000 
postdoctoral fellowships in statistics are 
offered for 1954-55. The purpose of these — 
fellowships, which are open to holders of 
the Doctor’s degree or its equivalent in 
research accomplishment, is to acquaint 
established research workers in the biologi- 
cal, physical, and social sciences with the 
role of modern statistical analysis in the 
planning of experiments and other investi- 
gative programs and in the analysis of 
empirical data. The development of the 
field of statistics has been so rapid that most 
current research falls far short of attainable 
standards, and these fellowships (which 
represent the fourth year of a five-year 
program supported by the Rockefeller 
Foundation) are intended to help reduce 
this lag by giving statistical training to 
scientists whose primary interests are in 
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substantive fields rather than in statistics 
itself. The closing date for applications is 
February 15, 1954; instructions for apply- 
ing may be obtained from the Committee 
on Statistics, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37. 


College of the Holy Names—Dr. Allen 
Spitzer has been appointed research profes- 
sor of sociology and will study social re- 
search at the School of Social Welfare, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


Eastern Sociological Society—The 1954 
annual meeting of the Eastern Sociological 
Society will be held April 3-4 at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York City. 

Sections of contributed papers will be 
presented on Saturday morning. Such pa- 
pers are invited both from graduate students 
and from other members. While results of 
current research will be emphasized, papers 
may also be submitted in the areas of gen- 
eral theory or of social action. They should 
not exceed 2,400 words, but supplementary 
materials may be distributed. Substantial 
preliminary outlines must be received by 
December 18; completed papers will be ac- 
cepted until January 9. These should be ad- 
dressed to Professor William J. Goode, Co- 
chairman, Committee on Contributed Pa- 
pers, Department of Sociology, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 

Other program suggestions should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Ira de A. Reid, President, 
Eastern Sociological Society, Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 

Annual dues of $2.00 and inquiries about 
membership or the meetings should be sent 
to Vincent H. Whitney, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Eastern Sociological Society, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Brown University, Provi- 
dence 12, Rhode Island. 


First International Congress on Group 
Psychotherapy——The International Com- 
mittee of Group Psychotherapy invites in- 
dividuals and groups interested in group 
psychotherapy to participate in the con- 
gress, to be held August 12-14, 1954, at 
Toronto. The membership of the sponsoring 
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committees includes representatives of all 
varieties of group psychotherapy. Among 
the sponsoring organizations are the Ameri- 
can Society of Group Psychotherapy and 
Psychodrama and the American Sociometric 
Association. The aim of the congress is the 
development and integration of the entire 
field. For further information write to J. L. 
Moreno, M.D., Director, Organizing Com- 
mittee, Room 327, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


Florida State University Dr. DeHart 
Krans, who has been in charge of the acute 
treatment service at the Veterans Adminis- 


„tration hospital at Perry Point, Maryland, 


joins the staff as professor of social psy- 
chiatry. i 

David L. Levine, who received his doc- 
torate in social work in June at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, joined the staff in August. . 
Part of his time will be given to the Human 
Relations Institute for courses in human 
growth and development. 

Dorothy .D. Hayes comes to the univer- 
sity for the second semester of 1953-54 as 
professor of social welfare. She will complete 
her doctorate in social work at Minnesota 
during the first semester. 

Earl Lomon Koos, former head of the de- 
partment of sociology at the University of 
Rochester, is another new staff member. 
His major responsibilities will be in the area 
of marriage and family living, in which he 
will conduct doctoral seminars and direct 
doctoral dissertations. His book on Marriage 
is just off the press. 

William F. Ogburn will be visiting profes- 
sor of sociology in the fall semester of 1953- 
54 and will offer a graduate seminar in ‘‘So- 
cial Trends.” 

Robert McGinnis, a candidate for the 
doctorate at Northwestern University, has 
been appointed acting assistant professor of 
sociology. 


The University of Kansas-—E. Jackson 
Baur, associate professor of sociology and 
anthropology, has been granted sabbatical 
leave for the coming academic year in order 
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to study the board members of welfare agen- 
cies under a research grant from Community 
Studies, Inc., of Kansas City, Missouri. He 
has spent the last four summers on the staff 
of Community Studies, developing statisti- 
cal indicators of community well-being. Last 
year he prepared a report on “Preventing 
Intergroup Tensions” for the Kansas City 
Commission on Human Relations. 

Hilden Gibson, professor of sociology and 
human relations, awarded a faculty fellow- 
ship from the Ford Foundation, will devote 
most of next year to a study of the operation 
of the general education program at Colgate 
University. He will also make a brief survey 
of the work being done in human relations at 
Michigan, Cornell, Harvard, and New York 

’ universities. 

Carroll D. Clark, chairman of the depart- 
ment, was visiting professor at Washington 
University during the summer session. 

Carlyle S. Smith, assistant professor of 
anthropology, continued archeological field 
studies in the Fort Randall section of South 
Dakota throughout the summer. 

Charles K. Warriner has been promoted 
from instructor to assistant professor of so- 
ciology and human relations. He will devote 
half of his time next year to a Kansas City, 
Missouri, research project dealing with hos- 
pitals and their organization conceived as 
social systems. 

Marston M. McCluggage, professor of 
sociology and human relations, will serve as 
acting chairman of the department of hu- 
man relations during the year 1953-54. 

The Bureau of Business Research has 
published a monograph, Social and Cultural 
Features of Southwestern Kansas, by E. Gor- 
don Ericksen, assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy. It is the tenth in a series devoted pri- 
marily to the economic development of that 
area. 


Miami University; Scripps Foundation for 
- Research in Population Problems —Warren 
S. Thompson, director of the Foundation 
since 1922, retired on July 1. During the 
next several months he will be engaged in a 


study of the growth and changes in Cali- 
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fornia’s population, sponsored by the John . 
Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Foun- 
dation of Los Angeles. 

P. K. Whelpton resigned on July 1 as di- 
rector of the Population Division of the Unit- 
ed Nations. He returns, as director, to the 
Scripps Foundation, from which he has been’ 
on leave of absence. 

Donald Bogue has been promoted from 
demographer to associate director of the 
Foundation. 


- Michigan State College—Olen Leonard 
has been granted an extension of his leave 
for one year to permit him to continue, in 
Havana, Cuba, as director of Technical Co- 
operation of the Northern Zone of the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 
Michigan State College has recently signed 
an agreement with the institute to have two 
staff members engage in research in Latin 
America. 

Allan Beegle has received a Fulbright 
award for research in Finland next year. He 
will study a smell village community in col- 
laboration with the University of Helsinki. 
W. W. Schroeder, formerly a graduate stu- 
dent here and more recently a student at the 
University of Chicago, will substitute for 
him. 

J. F. Thaden will be on sabbatical leave 
next year to do research and writing in edu- 
cational sociology. 

The Social Research Service, in co-opera- 
tion with the Scaool of Continuing Educa- 
tion, is making a study of the social aspects 
of disaster. Research data are being col- 
lected at Flint, Michigan, where a tornado 
caused serious loss of life and heavy prop- 
erty damage this June. The National Re- 
search Council, through the National Opin- 
ion Research Center’s disaster studies spe- 
cialists, is providing assistance. The com- 
mittee in charge of the project consists of 
W. H. Form and Charles Westie (co-chair- 
man) and Gregory Stone. 

The department of sociology and anthro- 
pology, through its Social Research Service, 
is making a pilot study of one school com- 
munity, in order to learn what citizens know 
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about their schools, how they secured their 
information, and their attitudes toward 
schools. Designated as the Michigan Com- 
munications Study, the project is sponsored 
by the Midwest Administration Center, the 


University of Chicago, and Michigan State. 


College. Following the pilot study, a series 
of studies will be made to evaluate the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the various methods of 
communications. Wilbur Brookover and Leo 
A. Hask are co-chairmen of the Social Re- 
search Service project committee; the latter 
is in charge of the pilot study. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are Charles P. Loomis, 
Sigmund Noscow, J. F. Thaden, and Joel 
Smith. 

Readings in Latin American Organization 
and Institutions is the title of a new book by 
Olen E. Leonard and Charles P. Loomis. 
Also in publication is a moncgraph, Tur- 
rialba Social Systems and the Introduction of 
Change, by C. P. Loomis and J. O. Morales, 
edited by Roy A. Clifford and Clen Leonard. 

The Social Research Service study of 
adult education in rural areas, sponsored by 
the Fund for Adult Education of the Ford 
Foundation, has been completed. A book 
entitled Rural Social Systems and Adult Edu- 
cation reports the findings of this research 
and will be published by Michigan State 
College Press this fall. 

Expected by October 1 is the report in 
book form of the project sponsored by the 
Farm Foundation, “The Community Or- 
ganizational Aspects of Health Care in the 
United States,” written by Paul A. Miller in 
collaboration with other project committee 
members of the Social Research Service. 

Charles P. Loomis, head of the depart- 
ment, taught in the 1953 summer session at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Robert A. Hicks, a graduate student in 
sociology and anthropology, has received a 
Fulbright research grant for the academic 
year 1953-54 to do research in urban ecology 
in the city of Baghdad, Iraq. He will be af- 
filiated as a research fellow with the College 
of Arts and Sciences, Baghdad. 

Thomas L. Blair and Manuel Alers-Mon- 
talvo, candidates for the Ph.D. degree in the 
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department of sociology and anthropology, 
are recipients of $2,500 opportunity fellow- 
ships awards from the John Hay Whitney 

Foundation for the year 1953-54. i 


University of Missouri —C. Terence Pihl- 
blad, in Oslo on a Fulbright research grant, 
is being replaced for the year by Harry V.. 
Ball, most recently of the University of 
Hawaii. 

The Institute for Research in the Social 
Sciences has been awarded a grant by the 
American Nurses Association to study the 
work of the general-duty nurse in non- 
metropolitan Missouri hospitals. Robert 
Habenstein and Edwin Christ, of the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology, 
will conduct the study, under the direction 
of Charles E. Lively, director of the insti- 
tute and chairman of the department of 
rural sociology. 

New instructors in the department of 
sociology and anthropology include Jose- 
phine M. Holik and Morris Sunshine. 

Wayne Wheeler is now teaching at 
Bethany College; William Winstead has 
accepted a position with Christian College; 
and Herbert J. Miles is at Carson-Newman 
College. 

C. E. Lively spent the month of Febru- 
ary in Puerto Rico, where he was consultant 
to the Agricultural Experiment Station 
located at Rio Piedras. While there, he laid 
the plans for a proposed study of the eco- 
nomic and social significance of disabling 
illness among agricultural workers in se- 
lected type-of-farming areas. 

The department announces the publica- 
tion of two new bulletins: The Relationship 
of Certain Factors to County Agent Success 
by Ivan Nye (AES Research Bull. 498) 
and What Has Happened to the Country 
Doctor? by John H. Lane, Jr. (AES Bull. 
594). 

During the summers of 1952 and 1953, 
field work was completed in 141 rural 
townships, as a part of the study of the 
rural church as a social institution. This 
is under the supervision of Lawrence M. 
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Hepple and is supported by a grant from 


. the Rockefeller Foundation. 


John H. Lane, Jr., has resigned to accept 
the position of field secretary with the 
Texas Mental Health Association. 

John B. Mitchell, instructor in rural 
sociology, has accepted a position as rural 


sociologist at Rhode Island State College, 


Kingston, Rhode Island. 

Charles M. Coughenour, who received 
the Ph.D. degree in rural sociology in July, 
has joined the department staff as assistant 
professor for the year 1953-54. 

Edward H. Hassinger has joined the 
staff of the department as research in- 
structor. He has recently been doing gradu- 
ate work at the University of Minnesota. ` 


University of New Hampshire—Dr. 
Charles W. Coulter, head of the department 
of sociology, 1934—49, and since 1949 profes- 

- sor of sociology, became emeritus June 30. 
He has accepted an appointment with the 
American Economic Foundation for the 
coming year and has been asked to continue 


as a member of the State Prison Board and’ 


State Board of Parole. Dr. and Mrs. Coulter 
plan to spend some time in foreign travel 
before their return to New Hampshire. 

Arthur E. Prell, who is completing his 
doctoral dissertation in criminology at the 
University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology. 

A. Melville Nielson, assistant professor of 
sociology, was one of three lecturers ap- 
pointed from all the social science fields to 
participate in the senior synthesis seminar of 
the College of Liberal Arts.. 

Owen B. Durgin, instructor in sociology, 
has completed, for the State Division of 
Alcoholism, a research report on “The Po- 
dice Court Drunk” in New Hampshire. 


Northwestern University—Raymond W. 
Mack, formerly of the University of Missis- 
sippi, joined the department in September, 
1953, as assistant professor. Wendell Bell, 
now at Stanford University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor, to begin his 
work in Evanston in September, 1954. The 
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two men will further develop work in the 
fields of urban sociology, stratification, end 
demography. 

Robert F. Winch has received a two-year 
renewal of his grant from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health to enable him to 
bring to a close his extensive research proj- 
ect, “A Study of the Theory of Complemen- 
tary Needs in Mate Selection,” an initial re- 
port on which he gave at the Berkeley meet- 
ings. Winch’s book, with Robert McGinnis, 
Selected Studies in Marriage and the Family, 
appeared last May. f 

Douglas More will continue with Winch 
on the latter’s research project and also will 
teach part-time in the department. In June, 
More published jointly with R. J. Havig- 
hurst, “Developmental Tasks as the Emo- 
tional and Social Goals of Education,” in . 
Supplement to the Report of the Mid-century 
Committee on Cutcome in Elementary Educa- 
tion (Educational Testing Service). 

Thomas Ktsanes, who completed his doc- 
torate in August, joined the department of 
sociology at Tulane University in Septem- 
ber. Robert McGinnis has been appointed 
assistant professor at Florida State College. 
Raymond Murphy will teach at Northern 
Ilinois State Teachers College as a substi- 
tute for Donald Roos, now on leave to com- 
plete his work for the Ph.D. in this depart- 
ment. Arnold S. Feldman has been reap- 


` pointed for 1953-54 to the staff of the Social 


Science Research Center, University of 
Puerto Rico. 


. Princeton University —The sociology sec- 
tion of the department of economics and 
social institutions now functions with a sep- 
arate curriculum, on both the undergradu- 
ate and the graduate level. A full graduate 
program leading to the Ph.D. in sociology is 
available. The staff of the department in- 
cludes Professors Frank Notestein, Fred- 
erick Stephan, and Wilbert Moore; Associ- 
ate Professors Gerald Breese, Marion Levy, 
Jr., and Melvin Tumin; Assistant Professors 
Morroe Berger and Lloyd Fallers; and In- 
structor Gresham Sykes. Inquiries regarding 
graduate work should be addressed to Pro- 
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fessor Frederick Stephan, Chairman, Sociol- 


ogy Section, Department of Economics and. 


Social Institutions. Inquiries regarding fel- 
lowships in the Office of Population Re- 
search should be directed to Professor 
Frank Notestein, Director. 

Wilbert Moore was visiting professor in 
the department of social relations at Har- 
vard University during the summer session. 
Under the auspices of the Organizational 
Behavior Project, of which Professor Moore 
is director, a study directed by Dr. Eliot 
Mishler is being made of the factors which 
differentiate the degree and quality of com- 
mitment by staff members of a mental hos- 
pital as they relate to the cure and care of 
patients. For the same project, Gresham 
Sykes has been directing a study of the fac- 
tors which differentiate the degree and qual- 
ity of participation by parents in parent: 
teacher associations. 

Marion J. Levy, Jr., under the terms of a 
Social Science Research Council grant, con- 
ducted a summer seminar centering around 
his recently published Structure of Society. 

Melvin Tumin has received a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation for a study of 
the relations between occupational and so- 
cial morale among a sample of the occupa- 
tional hierarchy in Trenton, New Jersey. 
He has also been appointed director of the 
study of social stratification in Puerto Rico’s 
Social Science Research Center. 

Professor Notestein recently delivered a 
series of four lectures on population prob- 
lems to the War College. 

Professor Breese is directing two studies 
in urbanization. One, supported by the 
United States Housing and Home Finance 
Corporation, is investigating the impact of 
the location of the United States Steel plant 
at Morrisville in the Delaware Valley area. 
The other, supported by tke New Jersey 
Department of Conservation and Economic 
Development, is an analysis of Socio-eco- 
nomic Regior. No. 2 in New Jersey. 

Morroe Berger, formerly of Columbia 
University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology, specializing in Middle 
Eastern materials. Under the terms of a spe- 
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cial grant, he has departed for the Middle 
East, where he will conduct a study among 
the higher civil servants in Egypt. 

Dr. Lloyd Fallers, of the department of 
anthropology of the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed visiting assistant profes- 
sor for the year 1953-54. 

Dr. Eliot Mishler has been appointed re- 
search associate of the Office of Population 
Research. | 


University of Rhode Isiand.—Guy Brown, 
head of the department of sociology, is 
taking sabbatical leave during the year 
1953-54; he is spending the year at Winter 
Park, Florida, where he plans to complete 
a writing project. Duties as acting head of 
the department are assumed by Associate 
Professor Irving A. Spaulding, who is cur- 
rently engaged in resident teaching and in 
research with the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Robert G. Brown joined the teaching 
staff in July, as instructor. During the pre- 
ceding year, he was a member of the re- 
search staff of the Rhode Island Governor’s 
Commission to Study Problems of the Aged. 

New to the staff as of September is John 
B. Mitchell, who, as instructor, assumes 
responsibilities as a resident teacher and as 
specialist in rural sociology of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 


Social Science Research Council.—The fol- 
lowing categories of awards, for which per- 
sons eligible must be permanent residents of 
North America, are to be offered in 1954: 
research training fellowships, for predoc- 
toral students who have completed all de- 
gree requirements except thesis and for post- 
doctoral students preferably not over thirty- 
five years old; grants-in-aid of research, fox 
mature social scientists not candidates for 
degrees; faculty research fellowships, for 
young faculty members who have already 
made significant research contributions; un- 
dergraduate research stipends for students 
about to complete the third year of study 
toward the Bachelor’s degree. 

Funds for area research training fellow- 
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ships and travel grants are exhausted for the 


present, but programs of study or research - 


relating to foreign areas may be presented 
by applicants for research training fellow- 
ships or grants-in-aid of research. 

January 4, 1954, is the closing date for all 
types of applications. 


University of Southern California—The 
Journal learns with regret of the death of 
Dr. Erle F. Young on’ June 1, 1953, in 
Modesto, California. Professor of sociology 
‘since 1924, he had retired from active teach- 
ing in February. 

Erle F. Young will be remembered by 
sociologists, faculty associates, and students 
as a great teacher and friend. His broad in- 
tellectual interests were reflected in the 
many scholarly organizations of which he 
was a member and by his alertness to new 
problems for investigation. At the time of 
his death he was working on a two-volume 
book on the history of social work. He was 
author of The Case Worker’s Desk Manual, 
The New Social Worker’s Dictionary, and of 
many articles for various sociological jour- 
nals. The people of the community in which 
he lived held him in great esteem and have 
expressed their friendship and neighborli- 
ness through the establishment of an Erle 
Fisk Young Memorial Scholarship Fund at 
Modesto Junior College. The fund will be 
utilized for the awarding of scholarships to 
America’s future farmers. Farming was an 
occupation which Dr. Young, from both a 
practical and a scientific angle, rated as 
being of prime importance. 

Roger Yoshino, who has been studying in 
Japan under a Ford Foundation grant, re- 
turns this fall to the University of Southern 
California, where he has been appointed lec- 
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turer in the Asiatic studies department. Mr. - 
Yoshino studied the social changes which . 
have occurred in the village of Suye-Mura. 
since the close of World War II. Bruce M. 
Pringle has been appointed assistant profes- 


‘sor of sociology at Southern Methodist Uni- 


versity for the fall of 1953. Tom Hoult joins 
the staff of the sociology department at 
Wayne University. Nick Massaro has been 
appointed to the staff of Long Beach City 
College. Vernon A. Snowbarger, a graduate 
student in the department on leave from 
Bethany-Peniel College, has been appointed 
part-time instructor in the department of 
sociology at Occidental College. 

Harvey J. Locke has written an article on 
“The Family” for the Americana annual of 
the Encyclopedia Americana. An Outline of 
Introductory Sociology, by Edward C. Mc- 
Donagh and Thomas E. Lasswell, was pub- 
lished in September. 

Eight graduate students received the 
Ph.D. degree from the department of sociol- 
ogy at the June commencement, making a 
total of sixty-four to date. 


Swarthmore College-—The Jane Addams 
Papers in the Swarthmore College Peace 
Collection comprise records of Miss Ad- 
dams’ background and activities during 
practically her entire lifetime. They include 
her correspondence, books, pamphlets, and 
speeches. There are also collections of family 
records, pictures, clippings, reference mate- 
rial, and books from her library. These oc- 
cupy one hundred and fifteen document 
cases on seventy-five linear feet of shelf 
space. A check list of the papers has been 
completed and may be had on request to the 
Curator, Swarthmore College Peace Collec- 
tion, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
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ERRATUM 


In Otis Dudley Duncan’s review of T. E. 
Smith’s Population Growth in Malaya: A Survey 
of Recent Trends, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue, the words per cent, following the 
figures 1.7 and 2.6, should be deleted. They were 


erroneously inserted, without the reviewer’s 


knowledge. 


The Second Sex. By SIMONE ve BEAUVOR. 
Translated and edited by H. M. PARSHLEY. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. Pp. 
xxx-++732. $10.00. 


Woman, says Simone de Beauvoir, “living 
marginally to the masculine world . . . sees it 
not in its universal form but from her special 
point of view.” Indeed, rather than for the 
profundity, scholarship, or insight into the 
feminine psyche seen in it by other reviewers, 
this book seems to us to recommend itself as 
the special point of view of a gifted French- 
woman, who is a novelist as well as an expo- 
nent of Existentialist philosophy. It should in- 
terest especially those concerned with human 
nature and social institutions. To students of 
marriage and the family it offers insight into a 
different culture as well as acquaintance with 
the extreme feminist personality type. 

To enter the world of Simone de Beauvoir 
is to come into a world in large degree vanished 
from the American scene: a world in which 
little girls, in contrast to their brothers, dress 
uncomfortably and are forbidden to climb 
trees ; in which coeducation, economic independ- 
ence for women, and the dissemination of 
scientific methods of birth control are far 
from commonplace; and in which father and 
husband dominate the household while leav- 
ing its labors exclusively to wife and mother. 
We miss an account of comfortable bourgeois 
French home life in which maman plays an 
important part. Instead we find materials 
drawn from clinical reports or quotations rel- 
ative to the marital difficulties of the wives 
of such uncomfortable geniuses as Leo Tolstoi 


or D. H. Lawrence. The emotional experiences 
of Marie Bashkirtsev and of Isadora Duncan 
are perhaps even more remote from the life 
of the ordinary woman. But all are skilfully 
combined to create a fascinating, if not quite 
convincing, picture of “Woman’s Life Today.” 

We have begun by speaking of Book II, 
which is closest to what we ourselves know and 
can judge. Book I, entitled “Facts and Myths,” 
lays the theoretical foundation for an under- 
standing of woman’s low estate as imposed by 
man throughout recorded history. Man, the 
myth-maker, has built up a conception of 
woman as powerful, dangerous, mysterious, 
poetic, and desirable, but at the same time 
has always injured woman in failing to recog- 
nize her likeness with himself. (One chapter 
on biology recognizes certain biological dif- 
ferences between the sexes but minimizes them 
except in so far as man’s greater physical 
strength permits him to dominate.) Though 
it is admitted that gains have been made by 
women toward equality with men, women at 
best are conceived of as “equal but different” 
rather than “equal and the same,” the only 
just evaluation. 

To accept the rationale of The Second Sex, 
one must accept the values implicit throughout 
the text. The author mentions at one point 
“the loftiest human attitudes: heroism, revolt, 
disinterestedness, imagination, creation”; but 
she does not elaborate these concepts. With 
greater enthusiasm she writes the words 
“danger,” “risking life,” “adventure,” ‘“mas- 
culine values,” “violence,” as “the authentic 
proof of each one’s loyalty to himself, to 
his passions, to his own will,” “liberty reach- 
ing out toward other liberties.” The questions 
For what does one risk one’s life? How choose” 
among conflicting masculine values? What are 
the goals of liberty and what are the limita- 
tions upon their realization? are not answered. 
To take action, and even to risk one’s life, 
may be comparatively easy. But to live 
rationally and with full humanity is difficult. 
We may compare this romantic Existential- 
ism with Sartre’s discussion of the forlorn- 
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hess, anguish, and even despair of man, who 
must make his choices not only for himself 
but for all mankind. 

The simple fact is that Simone de Beauvoir 
is not interested in common humanity, male 
or female, but in gifted woman kept from 
full expression by man-made limitations. The 
remedy, not a new one, she tells us, is to do 
away with the ties that bind, marriage which 
“kills love” and “mutilates woman,” the 
family, whose intimate relationships are harm- 
ful and whose younger members are better 
off “under the direction of adults whose bonds 
with. .. [them] would be impersonal and pure.” 
Sex relations between equals rather than 
between dominating and dominated will be 
encouraged, however, since “in sexuality will 
always be materialized the tension, the an- 
guish, the joy, the frustration, and the triumph 
of existence.” This sexuality may take various 
forms. It is, for the most part, in the relations 
between woman and woman or mother and 
child rather than between woman and man that 
the natural warmth of human affections as 
distinguished from sexual needs are recog- 
nized. But Lesbianism (though not male 
homosexuality) is found to be natural and, as 
an attitude “at once motivated and freely 
adopted,” quite defensible. 

In spite of all this, many young women in 
America will assert that, having attained 
most of that economic and political freedom 
for which the early feminists struggled, they 
are now freely choosing to become wives 
and mothers. In fact, able and often contin- 
uing to hold outside jobs after marriage, they 
are marrying earlier and producing larger 
families than a generation ago. Are they then 
to be denied the freedom to act in this way? 
The conclusions of the sociologist that, how- 
ever limiting to freedom, it is only through 
the intimate relations of the family that full 
humanity develops, may give a rational sup- 
port to such impulses. Simone de Beauvoir 
herself at one point recognizes the potentiali- 
ties of family living for human happiness 
when she confesses, for French culture at 
least: 


There have been times . . . when such felicity 
[of the family] was also man’s ideal, when he was 
attached above all to his home, to his family, and 
when even the children chose to be characterized 
by their parents, their traditions, and their past. 
At such times she who ruled the home, who pre- 
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sided at.the dinner table, was recognized as su- 
preme; and she still plays this resplendent role 
among certain landed proprietors and wealthy 
peasants who here and there perpetuate the 
patriarchal civilization. 


Contrary to statements made elsewhere, 
the lines just quoted imply that woman’s posi- 
tion in society relative to man’s cannot be 
measured by any externally developed scale 
of freedom, but only by the actual relation of 
power and responsibility she holds toward 
the institutions and values important to the 
culture in which she functions. Thus, we may 
add, in so far as the role of wife and mother 
was in the past neither minor nor petty, as in 
traditional China, for example, women confined 
to the home, physically and economically 
dependent, nevertheless often developed into 
wise, mature, and able individuals. The same 
thing may, we believe, be seen in women of 
India today. 

Women, like men, respond to the real as 
contrasted with the theoretical expectations 
of those about them. In America, women 
have ideally always had a high position. In 
recent years they have attained a large de- 
gree of personal freedom, the opportunity to 
compete with men on something like equal 
terms outside the home and within it, per- 
haps more than their share of dominance. Yet 
in a very real sense women are still excluded 
from full participation in the important affairs 
of men. At the same time, modern industrial 
civilization, which demands not variety but 
interchangeable parts, has tended to break 
down the structure of woman’s kingdom, the 
private world of family. As a result, we have | 
a situation in which many women have 
attained every independence but the most 
important one of all, that of the mind. Under 
such conditions, not only individual women are 
debased, but the whole society. 

Today the turning back to the home by both 
men and women and its revaluation as a re- 
treat from a painfully impersonal outside 
world may help to restore women’s confidence 
in themselves as women, a confidence to 
some degree undermined by the feminist 
dogma itself. Yet the extravagances of fem- 
inism have their place in working against 
complacency and a helpless acceptance of 
time-honored limitations. At best, the family 
circle can offer only a partial refuge in a col- 
lapsing and chaotic world. To preserve and 
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constantly to re-create that reasonable pattern 
of life in which human values Jourish, all, 
first or second sex, must emerge, all struggle, 
all “transcend.” 

MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Des Plaines, Illinois 


An Introduction to Social Science. By ARTHUR 
NAFTALIN, Benjamin N. Nerson, Mut- 
FORD Q. SIBLEY, and Donar C. CALHOUN, 
‘with the assistance of ANDREAS G. PAPAN- 
DREOU. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1953. Pp. xvii+372-+-xxx. 


Collections of readings seem recently to 
have become part of the standard equipment 
for teaching in the social sciences. In this book 
of readings the editors present a volume for 
the introductory social science course in.a 
general education program, developed from 
their teaching experience at the University of 
Minnesota. It stands as an editorial accom- 
plishment that will not easily be surpassed. 

The volume is divided into three books, 
representing three integrating themes. Book I 
is “Personality: The Human Individual and 
the Patterns of Culture”; Book II is “Work: 
Division of Labor, Co-operation, and Conflict 
in Modern Society”; and Book III is “Com- 
munity: Group and Person in the Modern 
World.” Each book is introduced by an ex- 
cellent essay written by the editors. 

The more than 130 selections are remark- 
ably well chosen. Consistent with the editors’ 
belief that “the social sciences are most fruit- 
- fully pursued when their close connection not 
only with one another, but also with the hu- 
manities, is recognized” (p. vi), a judiciously 
selected group of readings from the latter are 
inserted among the larger group of selections 
from social science. These are integrated in 
such a way as to add considerably to the 
volume. Though the majority of contribu- 
tions are from contemporary social science, 
the giants of the recent past are well repre- 
sented: Marx, Freud, Henry George, Toennies, 
Cooley, William James, Michaels, Weber, 
Mosca, Veblen, and others. 

Furthermore, the selections are drawn sub- 
stantially from the basic literature. There is 
no attempt here to make extensive use of 
timely (but soon dated), popularly written 
articles from mass-circulation magazines. The 
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student is introduced to the best that social 
science has to offer. 

The problem of values has been handled 
commendably. The editors distinguish between 
current social isswes (housing, race, employ- 
ment) and integrating themes or problems; 
they attempt to deal with the latter, thus 
limiting their selections to those they regard 
as relevant to the “basic, enduring, and recur- 
ring” problems. At the same time, explicit 
emphasis is placed on the analysis of values as 
an integral part of general education. The 
volume opens with a selection by Paul Tillich 
on “The Crisis of Personality” and concludes 
with Max Weber on “The Morality of Politics 
and the Politics of Morality.” In between, one 
finds, among many others, Marx on ideology, 
the “authoritarian personality,” David Lynch 
on monopoly, Burnham on the managerial 
revolution, and a discussion of contrasting eco- 
nomic systems.in Great Britain, Nazi Ger- 
many, Soviet Russia, and the United States. 
The editors seek to clarify for the student the 
major value issues of industrial society. 

A minor criticism from this reviewer is that 
the varied issues now grouped under the label. 
of “mass communication” are given too slight 
a treatment. But this is not to detract from the 
excellent work of the editors, whose sensitive 
and discriminating judgment has produced a 
superior book of readings. 

Two thorough indexes (name and subject) 
and nineteen excellent selected and annotated 
bibliographies, placed after relevant parts of 
the three books, add considerably to the merit 
of the volume. 

James B. MCKEE 
Oberlin College 


The Scope and Method of Sociology: A Meta- 
sociological Treatise. By PAUL HANLY FUR- 
FEY. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. 
xii+556. $5.00. 


This seems to me to be an excellent book, 
though it may be too difficult for some stu- 
dents who ought to include in their training a 
course- such as might be based on it. It pre- 
supposes a grounding in formal logic, mathe- 
matics, and cognate subjects, which even grad- 
uate students in sociology frequently lack. 

“Metasociology,” indicated by Furfey as the 
essential subject of the book, is defined by 
him as follows: 
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a new term introduced by the present writer 
[analogous to] compoimnds formed with the same 
prefix in recent works on general Jogic and the 
logic of science. .:. . Metasociology “transcends” 
sociology in the sense that it performs a function 
beyond the scope of sociology by laying down the 
rules for the latter science, just as metamathe- 
matics does for mathematics. . . . [Its] tasks are 
three: (1). It must yield criteria for distinguishing 
scientific knowledge from nonscientific knowledge 
. in the area in which sociology operates. ... (2) It 
must yield criteria for distinguishing what is rele- 
vant to sociology from what is not, thus defining 
the field of sociology. . . . (3) It. must furnish 
practical procedural rules for: applying these 
criteria in practical sociological research [pp. 8-9, 
adapted as indicated]. 


In view of the fact that this is in some 
respects, and particularly in the comprehen- 
sive and systematic way in which the author 
seeks to fulfil the purposes indicated above, a 
pioneer venture, it is remarkably successful. 
Space limits preclude the detailed examination 
of his analysis; various readers, naturally, will 
be critical of one or another feature of his 
reasoning. Though, as might have been ex- 
pected from a Roman Catholic author, this 
book draws rather heavily on the literature of 
Thomist and scholastic thought, it is notably 
free from bias or specific religious presuppo- 
sitions. 

Furfey achieves an effective transition from 
his. “metasociological” criteria for scientific 
validity and sociological relevance to particu- 
lar research techniques—statistical, case study, 

- ethnographic, and so on. 

The book seems to be well documented and 
adequately indexed. It’ has no bibliography 
other than that supplied in the numerous foot- 
notes. 

Froyo N. House 
University of Virginia 


Wandlungen der deutschen Familie in der Ge- 

` genwart, By Hetmut Scuersxy. Dort- 
mund: Ardey Verlag GMBH, 1953. Pp. 357. 
D.M. 12. 


The observation of family conditions in Ger- 
many is made, in this book, the basis for gen- 
eral reflections on contemporary social trends, 
the family being viewed as an instrument of 
social change. In contrast to the conventional 
frame of reference, which considers the, fam- 
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ily as adjusting passively to social change ini- 
tiated elsewhere in society, this sociologist 
places family life at the very core of contem- 
porary social change. 

The empirical part of the investigation is 
based upon less than 200 family histories col- 
lected by research assistants and students of 
the author, professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg. Details of the method 
would have been of considerable interest to 
the American reader. The author limits him- 
self, however, to a brief reference to the fact 
that many different questionnaires, schedules, 
and interviewing methods were employed 
(p. 45). Considering the limited use madz of 
empirical materials, primarily for purposes 
of documentation and illustration of a sys- 
tematic argument that develops in loose con- 
tact with the empirical investigation, details of 
method are indeed of little real consequence. 
Specific methods of research were obvicusly 
used only to provide the writers of family 
monographs with variegated insights regarding 
the individual case. In the present publica- 
tion, only quotations from these monographs 
are used, to illustrate a sociological argument 
interesting in itself. In assessing these meth- 
ods, we are reminded of the dialectic relation- 
ship between empirical materials and research 
conclusions in Thomas and Znaniecki’s The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America. It re- 
mains an open question whether the theoretical 
framework was derived from the empirical 
materials or whether a preconceived frame- 
work guided a one-sided selection from em- 
pirical materials, which, if given in their 
entirety, might just as well have supported a 
different theory. 

In contemporary Germany the auther is 
concerned with problems of family living 
brought about by various experiences of loss 
of status (Deklassierung) among refugees and 
D.P.’s, in the families of former Nazis, in 
bombed-out families, and in those whose bread- 
winners suffered from war imprisonment and 
incapacitating wounds. These varied experi- 
ences tend to impinge upon the family situa- 
tion in more or less the same manner, culmi- 
nating in loss of status, and are so widespread 
that they seem to have affected the scene of 
family living in general, particularly inasmuch 
as they run parallel with universally shared 
experiences of social uprooting and economic 
want. 
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The former authoritarian position of the 
father in the German family is being under- 
mined. The mother moves into the foreground 
as family head, guiding the necessary adjust- 
ments to a shrinking standard of living, even 
accepting at times the role of the breadwinner, 
functioning as the main negotiator between the 
family and official relief institutions, and facil- 
itating the readjustment of family attitudes to 
changes in relative social status. 

Most interesting to the sociologist of the 
family is the conclusion that family life in 
general is strengthened, not weakened, through 
the impact of widespread social reorganiza- 
tion and temporary disorganization. This find- 
ing does-not come as a complete surprise, in 
view of our knowledge about the poor whites 
in South Africa, the persistence of the family 
clan in the “hill-billy” environment in south- 
. em United States, and the Negro family in 
the North. Still, the family stronghold has 
often been undermined to such an extent 
as to cause widespread family disorganization 
in terms of divorce and delinquency, and some 
American observers have anticipated, indeed, 
much more severe repercussions in the ‘Ger- 
man juvenile world as the consequence of 
postwar readjustments than those which ac- 
tually have occurred. 

The present publication argues, with the 
help of ample illustrative materials, that the 
modern German family unit has actually been 
strengthened through the disasters of war, 
revolution, bombing, and imprisonment. Un- 
desirable effects, however, are observable in 
the great apathy toward citizen participation 
and interest in general social events. The 
author stresses, as the reaction to disaster 
and social uprooting, the turning of the 
individual to the family for the satisfaction 
of most of his needs, and the abandonment of 
attempts to shape the destiny of the larger 
society. 

We are intrigued by, but cannot help re- 
maining skeptical about, attempts to inter- 
pret these developments as only more violent 
expressions of trends observed in other coun- 
tries. The author sees both upward and down- 
ward social mobility as phenomena of increas- 
ing numerical importance and as the back- 
ground for a new middle-class culture, the 
structure of which can no longer be under- 
stood in terms of permanent social stratifi- 
cation. Without definitive identification with 
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some stratum of the larger community, the 
middle-class individual withdraws into his 
family experiences and loses contact with the 
economic and governmental institutions out- 
side the family. Social change, under the cir- 
cumstances, ceases to be an object of indi- 
vidual or small-group initiative. Survival and 
upward social mobility remain the primary 
purposes of family living, since the pursuit 
of “culture” as the “finer things in life” no 
longer finds a place in a family preoccupied 
with elementary activities. 

In terms of Warner’s classification, we are 
confronted with a postulate, somewhat re- 
inforced by empirical documentation, that 
the modern family is increasingly drawn into 
the orbit of middle-class status struggles and 
is inclined—under the impact of dire need 
and uprooting .disaster—to excel in lower- 
class patterns of survival. The gloomy per- 
spective directed by the author at family life 
in the United States cannot be accepted by the 
well-informed American reader. The most in- 
teresting challenge arising for the sociologist 
of the family from this publication is that of 
viewing the family, not as engaged in proc- 
esses of passive adjustment to technological 
innovation, but as a factor which contributes 
on its own to modern social change. 


SVEND RIEMER 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


-Psychiatry and the Law. By MANFRED S. GUTT- 


MACHER, M.D., and Henry WEIHOFEN. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1952. 
Pp. viti+-476. $7.50. 


Over the past generation, several volumes 
have appeared dealing with some of the rela- 
tionships between law and psychiatry. For the 
most part, they have been the work of psychia- 
trists and have centered on mental disorders 
found among homicidal offenders, commonly 
followed by critical attacks upon the legal rules 
relating to responsibility. The present volume” 
is uniquely different in a number of respects. 
Its excellence ensues from a distinguished au- 
thorship, for this is the product of collaboration 
between the chief medical officer of the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore (one of the six trial courts in 
the United States with psychiatric clinics at- 
tached), who is an authority of wide experience 
in the fields of legal psychiatry, and a professor 
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of law who is commonly considered to be the 
outstanding expert on the relationship of men- 

` tal disorder to the law. Since each of these men 
has broad as well as specialized competence, 
their collaboration has been peculiarly fruitful. 
Psychiatry and the Law avoids the vituperation 
and the narrow dogmatism that are too often 
encountered both in the writings of psychiatrists 
about law and of lawyers about the role of psy- 
chiatry. It reveals the understanding which 
comes from deep acquaintance with the prob- 
lems and the needs which must be met by the 
combined efforts of law and of legal psychiatry. 
The authors do not merely tread again the 
familiar paths of disputation concerning the Mc- 
Maghten and irresistible-impulse tests, though 
the issues there involved are discussed with 
balanced judgment as they relate to legal and 
social objectives. 

This volume presents in lucid fashion the 
basic psychiatric materials on the neuroses, 
psychopathies, and psychoses, as well as on 
norma] personality in relation to deviant 
behavior, with illuminating illustrations from 
the medical author’s files. It also surveys the 
statutory and. case law relating to emotional 
deviations and their relevance to legal liability 
under both the criminal and the civil law, 
including the recent legislation dealing with 
“sexual psychopathy” and the defective de- 
linquent. Materials covering some of these 
matters may be found elsewhere in scattered 
sources, though rarely presented with such 
nonjudgmental balance. In addition, the read- 
er will find here a thoughtful exposition of 
the philosophical substructure of the criminal 
law and of correctional treatment, and a search 
for reasonable policies by which we may come 
to meet more adequately the needs for commu- 
nity protection and for effective treatment of 
the criminal. In particular, the authors seek 
the elusive methods by which what is sound in 
contemporary positivistic criminology may be 
more cogently implemented in our legal system. 
It is in this area that the literature has been 
peculiarly weak, tending to reflect either, on the 
“one hand, the traditional legal dogma of moral 
responsibility or, increasingly, on the other 
hand, an ill-considered and intemperate rejec- 
tion of all that has been built through the years 
to protect the diverse social and individual in- 
terests involved in legal-correctional processes. 
This volume poses more squarely than others 
have done the conflicting issues involved and 
looks tentatively toward solutions. 
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In a concluding section-on “The New Direc- 
tion,” the authors point out that under the 
premises of criminological positivism, the old 
dogma of moral guilt and responsibility has 
little meaning. They suggest the idea, popular 
in many quarters, that sentencing should be 
performed by behavioral experts rather than by 
law-trained judges or, as a compromise, that 
court sentencing should be to broad-range in- 
determinate terms under which experts could 
exercise the brcadest discretion. The result: “If 
analysis of the convict’s personality indicates that 
he cannot safely be released, he may have to spend 
the rest of his lije under legal supervision of some 
kind, even though the only crime he has actually 
committed was a minor one” (pp. 444-45; re- 
viewer’s italics). Unfortunately, the authors Jo 
not expatiate upon the hazards, of which they 
are fully aware, that are implicit in this ap- 
proach to sentencing and treatment, though 
they do express the need to avoid the dangers 
of administrative absolutism. The critical stu- 
dent of social control finds the sort of formula- 
tion quoted abcve the strongest possible argu- 
ment against clinical sentencing, for, essentially, 
the function of the criminal law and correction 
is not simply to “cure” criminals of their prob- 
lems or even to improve their emotional] adjust- 
ments, except in so far as a reasonable amount 
of therapeutic effort may reduce criminality. 
Effective correctional treatment in the broadest 
sense may often increase rather than diminish 
problems of personal adjustment. In addition 
to—and often more important than—therapy 
are the state’s purposes to deter the individual 
criminal, to avoid excessive and unnecessary 
deprivations of liberty, to employ with careful 
economy the very limited treatment-correctior.- 
al resources, and to maintain a sufficient general 
deterrence of crime. There is grave danger cf 
ascribing an unjustified precedence or an ex- 
clusive emphasis to one or another of these ob- 
jectives. Indeed, the recent sexual-psychopath 
laws, which, the authors point out, “embrace 
the positivistic viewpoint openly and whole- 
heartedly,” are peculiarly atrocious and largely 
unenforcible by reason of their inordinate, un- 
supported reliance upon indeterminate commit- 
ments “until cured” of individuals whose of- 
fenses are often minor. 

The well-seasoned criminal-court judge is 
concerned—and most properly so—with how 
long the offender should be detained in unpro- 
ductive confinement, how much of our rehabili- 
tative resources should be applied to his treat- 
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ment, and how seriously he threatens the com- 
munity. If the offender be merely, for example, 
a schizoid vagrant, a paranoid disturber of the 
peace, a defective family deserter, a passive 
homosexual, or an erotically inadequate exhibi- 
tionist, the reasonable judge is little inclined 
to submit him to indeterminate, theoretically 
therapeutic correction. And if the offender be a 
welJl-adjusted murderer or a recidivistic armed 
robber, however normal in his sociological and 
psychiatric etiology, the court will soundly sen- 
tence him to a long term, even though real 
“treatment” may be unnecessary in the first in- 
stance and impossible in the second. 


Contemporary writing creates a very strong . 


impression that some impatient advocates of 
applied behavior sciences, their humane objec- 
tives notwithstanding, are much Jess concerned 
about the values of human freedom, personal 
rights, or public protection than are many of 
our judges and correctional authorities. Some of 
the former (this does not include the authors of 
the present volume) display a massive tolerance 
for policy permitting the permanent segregation 
of human beings whose threat to society is small 
or even quite unproved. We cannot afford to be 
irresponsible or crassly empirical about what we 
do in the name of science, as many of our legisla- 
tures have been in recent years, when the issues 
both of individual liberty and of public security 
are involved. The reviewer submits that there is 
a need for redefinition of positivistic criminology 
and its policy implications that calls for the con- 
tinued collaboration of lawyers, psychiatrists, 
and other behavior scientists. It is his firm opin- 
jon that a narrowly clinical correction is an im- 
possible ideal in the twentieth century. More 
important, from the point of view of effective 
social control, it is not even a desirable ideal! 


PauL W. Tappan 
New York University 


Crime in Modern Society. By MABEL A. ELLIOT. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. xvi+ 
874. $6.00. 


This book in its gross features is similar to 
other textbooks on criminology written by 
American sociologists during the last thirty 
years. Approximately the first half js about 
crime and criminals, while the second half is 
concerned with crime treatment and prevention. 
The major theme, familiar to readers of the 


Elliot and Merrill book on sccial problems, is- 
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that crime is a function of social disorganization. 
This broad hypothesis, though plausible, is sure 
to be challenged as circular, because of the fre- 
quent, if not exclusive, use of crime as the cri- 
terion of social disorganization. 

The contents, roughly in order of numerical 
importance, consist of (1) facts and figures 
about contemporary American crime; (2) frag- 
ments of socjal history; and (3) sociological re- 
flections, hunches, and insights. For the teacher 
who desires a large number of factual items on 
which to build a sociological interpretation of 
crime, this book is likely to have considerable 
appeal. It contains, for example, brief life-his- 
tories, fifty-three tables, excerpts from the Code 
of Hammurabi, detailed information on meth- 
ods of discipline in state prisons, and so on. On 
the other hand, this book would not do for one 
seeking a consistently and exclusively sociologi- 
cal explanation of crime, not only because much 
of the discussion is focused on practical rather 
than on sociological matters but also because 
psychological data and interpretations are in- 
troduced ad libitum. 

An attempt is made to restrict the coverage 
to adult offenses, but this limitation is practi- 
cally impossible to maintain. For example, 
Monachesi’s comparison of delinquent and non- 
delinquent children on average MMPI scores, 
the Gluecks’s studies of juvenile delinquents, 
and the studies of Healy and Bronner and 
others are presented in considerable detail. The 
diffculty in excluding material on juvenile 
offenders is not so much that the restriction is 
arbitrary but rather that so much modern 
criminological research is concerned with youth- 
ful offenders. 

A distinguishing feature is the relatively 
heavy emphasis on the female offender—three 
chapters being devoted solely to this topic. 
Facts about the woman offender are organized 
in opposition to the thesis developed by Pollack 
that women are just as criminal as men but 
more deceptive. Quite naturally, the author 
ascribes sex differences in criminality, which 
she believes are substantial, to differences in 
sex roles and culture setting. There is little 
doubt as to the theoretical importance of sex 
differences in criminality, since such differences, 
reliably measured, bear on the sociological view 
that lawful ways are the product of social con- 
ditions rather than of biological traits. Possibly, 
greater attention to this problem in standard 
textbooks will foster the type of research 
needed to solve it. 
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Its simple style of writing and the wealth of 
illustrations recommend the book. The under- 
graduate will doubtless appreciate plain talk in 
a general area that often appears committed to 
the policy of expressing very simple ideas in 
very technical language. Teachers of criminol- 
ogy will, of course, welcome a new degree of 
freedom in selecting a textbook. 

Dr. Elliot’s comment (p. 39) that “Suther- 
land decided to give the ‘criminal’ corporations 
the benefit of anonymity in his report and re- 
ferred to each one by number instead of name” 
deserves a little elaboraticn. Though Sutherland 
believed, and quite properly, that the validity 
of his findings was not affected by the use of 
numbers instead of names, his decision to em- 
ploy numbers was made after he had been ad- 
vised that calling corporetions “criminal” was 
libelous. This episode illustrates very well the 
strong taboo, or what amounts to one, on the 
word “criminal” for upper-class persons who 
violate business laws and the punishment in 
store for anyone who ignores this taboo. 


Kart F. ScHuESSLER 
Indiana University 


Criminology: A Book of Readings. By CLYDE B. 
VEDDER, SAMUEL Koemic, and Roper E. 
CLARK. New York: Dryden Press, 1953. Pp. 
xxi-+ 714. $4.50. 


In view of the trend toward the production 
of books of “readings” in various sociological 
subjects, the publication of this or a similar vol- 
ume of readings for students of criminology was 
inevitable. i 

Criminology: A Book of Readings contains 
eighty-six different writings, arranged in four 
sections, with from three to seven “chapters” in 
each section. Section 1, “Criminology, Crime, 
and the Criminal,” is given about 18 per cent 
of the total space; Section 2, “Factors in Crimi- 
nality,” is given about 22 per cent; Section 3, 
“Types of Criminality,” 27 per cent; Section 4, 
“Treatment of the Criminal,” 32 per cent. This 

“is not typical of textbooks ir criminology, where 


about one-half to two-thirds of the total space is ' 


devoted to discussion of poiice, courts, prisons, 
etc., the subject matter covered in the fourth 
section of the present volume. 

Only eleven of the eighty-six selections are 
from books, and almost all of the seventy-five 
journal articles are reproduced in their entirety, 
with the exception of footrotes. The place of 
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original publication of the seventy-five articles 
is somewhat surprising. Twenty-two (29 per 
cent) of the journal articles were published origi- 
nally in the Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, twelve (16 per cent) in Federal Proba- 
tion, twelve (16 per cent) in four special issues 
of the Annals, nine (12 per cent) in the American 
Sociological Review, and seven (9 per cent) in 
the American Journal of Sociology or in other 
sociology journals. The remaining thirteen items 
were taken from popular magazines or from 
scattered “penclogy” journals. No journal in 
psychiatry or psychology is represented. Fifty- 
five per cent of the journal articles are authored 
by sociologists and 12 per cent by psychiatrists, 
leading one to expect a heavier distribution of 
materials from the sociology and psychiatry 
journals. It does not seem reasonable that this 


` statistical bias, toward the Journal of Criminal 


Law, Federal Probation, and the Annals and 
away from sociological, psychiatric, and psycho- 
logical journals, is a function of the publication 
habits of criminologists, but this might be the 
case. 

The most striking thing about the eighty-six 
items is their nonempirica] character. Only 
about 20 per cent of the items can be considered 
firsthand research reports, and the data used in 
about a fourth of these reports can be classed as 
“thin.” The remaining 80 per cent of the items 
is made up of essays, opinions, arguments, and 
tather casual descriptions. Various hypotheses 
as to the reasons for this bias may be enter- 
tained. First, the proportions may be an accu- 
rate reflection of the state of criminology. Sec- 
ond, they may be a product of the biases of the 
various journal editors—possibly the Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology prefers nonem- 
pirical articles, sc that the editors of the read- 
ings unwittingly induced the proportions by re- 
lying heavily upon selections from that journal. 
Third, the proportions may have been induced 
by a deliberate unrepresentative sampling by ` 
the editors of the volume. Probably the last hy- 
pothesis is correct. In some instances it is ob- 
vious that where the editors had a choice be- 
tween an item reporting research results and 
one presenting an argument or an opinion, they 
chose the latter. The excerpt from Healy and 
Bronner’s New Light on Delinquency and Its 
Treatment, for example, gives the reader only an 
inkling of the nature of Healy and Bronner’s em- 
pirical research, reported in their volume. 

Of course, the relatively slight emphasis on 
firsthand research reports is not necessarily a 
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defect. Some teachers might prefer that their 
students read these authoritative discussions 
rather than research reports, on the ground that 
empirical materials can be presented in class or 
by means of a standard textbook. 

In this connection, Criminology: A Book of 
Readings seems to have been edited with a view 
to its use as a supplement to a criminolégy text 
rather than as a substitute for such a text. 
There are three lines of evidence for this. First, 
as mentioned above, the amount of space de- 
voted to various topics is not typical of text- 
books; perhaps the editors have attempted to 
offset or balance the traditional textbook em- 
phasis on “penology.” Second, the book con- 
tains a table suggesting systems for correlating 
the selections with the chapters in eight stand- 
ard textbooks. Significantly, the point of ref- 
erence is the textbook, not the book of readings; 
i.e., the chapter numbers of the textbooks are 
arranged serially, and the “readings,” taken 
from various places in the volume, are matched 
up with the chapter numbers. Third, and most 
important, the absence of “‘connective tissue” 
between the materials reproduced seems to indi- 
cate an editorial preference that the volume not 
be used alone. Each item is preceded by a short, 
three- or four-sentence, introduction, but there 
is no effort to relate the items to each other. In 
view of this dearth of editorial comment, one 
wonders, in fact, why a bevy of editors, from 
three different universities, was necessary. 

The book contains no materials on parole 
` prediction. This is curious, for one of the editors 
is a parole-prediction specialist. 


Donarp R. CRESSEY 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


The Primitive World and Its Transformations. 
By Ropert Repre. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1953. Pp. xiii++-185. 
$3.50. 


This book, embodying a series of lectures de- 
livered at Cornell University, is primarily con- 
cerned with the development cf, and changes 
in, human society. Redfield, reflecting about the 
broad panorama of human history, offers a num- 
ber of enlightening and informative interpreta- 
tions of some of the events which have trans- 
pired. A list of the chapter headings will sug- 
gest the scope of the work: “Human Society 
before the Urban Revolution,’ “Later His- 
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tories of Folk Societies,” “Civilization and the 
Moral Order,” “Primitive World View and Civil- 
ization,” “Man Makes Himself,” and “The 
Transformation of Ethical Judgment.” 

A few of the points made by Redfield deserve 
comment. In this book he makes more explicit 
than formerly the fact that significant distinc- 
tions exist between folk and peasant societies. 
Such an emphasis is a definite step forward. 
The reviewer believes that the differences be- 
tween peasant communities and those of the 
folk (primitives or preliterates) have not al- 
ways been fully appreciated by those research- 
ers who have taken Redfield’s concept of the 
“folk society” as a guide for their research 
among peasant groups. Unlike the structurally 
self-contained folk community, the peasant so- 
cia] order is an integral part of a much broader 
social structure. The peasant community should 
not, therefore, be viewed simply as an ongoing, 
self-sufficient social system; its interrelation- 
ships with the extra-community organization 
must also be examined. Thus more detailed 
studies seem to be required concerning the 
effects upon the peasantry of control exerted by 
the state or by such an extra-community struc- 
ture as the religious institution. 

Redfield does seem to set the stage for a par- 
tial critique of his folk-urban continuum. He 
writes: “Civilization may be thought of as the 
antithesis of the folk society” (p. 22). He notes 
that civilization includes, among other traits, 
cities, writing, public works, and the state. 
Furthermore, the peasant social order is part of 
civilization. Is not, then, a comparison of a folk 
society with an urban community in effect a 
comparison of a self-sufficient society (the folk 
society) with a mere segment of a broader so- 
ciety (the city)? Such a procedure gives rise to 
problems in the logic of scientific analysis. 

In an extremely interesting chapter, Redfield 
attempts to formulate what he terms a “com- 
mon world view” of the folk. His position is 
that among the folk there is a “mutual involve- 
ment of God and nature” and also that folk 
orders, in contrast to civilized societies, are non-, 
reflective. The reviewer is in general agreement 
with Redfield’s approach and recognizes the 
need for generalizations which are applicable to 
numerous societies. He has, however, some 
reservations concerning Redfield’s strong em- 
phasis upon literate groups in “civilized” so- 
cieties being reflective. Although Redfield ac- 
knowledges the existence of a sacred literate 
group, he seems to overlook the fact that so- 
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cieties have existed in which entire literate 
groups were essentially nonreflective, as, for 
instance, certain periods in the histories of such 
societies as those in India, the Middle East, or 
Europe. 

Possibly the most challenging section of the 
book is that dealing with ethics, particularly in 
its relationship to problems being faced by an- 
thropologists. For example, Redfield expresses 
doubts concerning certain aspects of the “‘ex- 
treme” relativism of Herskovits. Some will ar- 
gue that he is going over “old ground.” How- 
ever, every scientific discipline must raise ques- 
tions about its ends and first principles or run 
the risk of assuming the form of ritualistic be- 
havior. Redfield is to be commended for his con- 
cern with these matters, and it is hoped that he 
will pursue still further the problems he has 
raised. 

Sociologists should profit from reading this 
book. Although intentionally not in the form of 
a tightly knit systematic theory, these essays 
indeed offer worth-while analyses of a number 
of significant problems. And, happily, Redfield’s 
style makes for very pleasant reading. 


GIDEON SJOBERG 
University of Texas 


Freedom and Authority in Our Time. Edited by 
Lyman Bryson, Lours FINKELSTEIN, R. M. 
MacIver, and Rıcsarp P. McKeon. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. xvi+767. 
$6.00. 


The twelfth symposium of the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy, and Religion, held in New 
York in September, 1951, was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “freedom and authority.” The papers 
presented at that time are now published in 
this volume, together with the commentaries 
which followed some of them at the symposium. 
In all, there are fifty-eight papers, the last of 
which is by David Iino, concerning the state of 
freedom in Japan, included by the editors al- 

though it was not presented at the symposium. 

Most of the participants will be familiar to 
readers of this Journal, although there are only 
two or three sociologists and about the same 
number of anthropologists. The majority are 
philosophers, followed closely by educators, re- 
ligious leaders, and men of affairs. Most have 
participated in previous symposia sponsored ‘by 
the conference. 

The papers are organized under six main 
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rubrics: freedom and authority in practical life; 
freedom and governmental authority, national 
and international; freedom and legal authority; 
freedom and authority as cultural and social 
phenomena; postulates of theories of freedom 
and authority; end, finally, definition of freedom 
and authority. 

As might be expected from such diverse par- 
ticipants, the unity is more apparent than real. 
The papers cover a wide range of topics and 
fields of interest. For example, there is a discus- 
sion of the structure of Moslem government, es- 
pecially as expressed in the classical period of 
Islamic political science (1058-1328), by Gus- 
tave von Grunebaum. Susanne K. Langer de- 
tails her program for outlawing war and estab- 
lishing an effective world court. The attempts 
by lay authorities to impose various types of 
censorship in painting and motion pictures are 
reviewed by William G. Constable, of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. Karl Deutsch trans- 
lates some of the problems of freedom and au- 
thority in social groups into the language of 
cybernetics. Many of the remaining papers dis- 
cuss the concepts of freedom and authority in 
specific metaphysical or religious perspectives. 

The two concepts, freedom and authority, 
are themselves variously defined (as well as 
undefined) by the many participants, and ap- 
parently no effort was made to achieve a com- 
mon universe of discourse, before, during, or 
after the conference. Likewise, the level of anal- 
ysis and discussion is uneven in depth and qual- 
ity. It surprised this reviewer to find so little 
of the theory and empirical findings of sociology 
in so many of the papers and comments. All too 
frequently, the analysis resembled the follow- 
ing: “And I always agree with those who held 
that Pitt did not handle the French Revolution 
intelligently, and so produced Napoleon” 
(p. 199). 

Because of this variety and unevenness, it is 
difficult to recommend any of these papers to a 
representative group of sociologists. Yet a spe- 
cific reader may find much of interest, and for 
him the Index may prove to be more useful than 
the Table of Contents. (Even here, it was noted 
that, although Durkheim is cited by at least one 
participant, the name does not appear in the In- 
dex at all.) Incidentally, most of the papers are 
rather light on bibliography, particularly con- 
temporary sources of empirical work. 

The papers by Adolph Sturmthal, Rupert 
Vance, Philipp Frank, and Eli Ginzberg are 
of more than passing professional interest. 
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Sturmthal traces the evolution of European and 
American trade-imion goals and suggests that, 
at the moment at least, the European frontal 
assault on private property has not resulted in 
as much ‘‘worker’s control” of the plant as has 
the American concentration on wages, hours, 
and working conditions—even though Ameri- 
can unions, unlike European, are not desirous of 
obtaining direct control. 

In a brief paper, Frank distinguishes between 
attacks, by those in authority, against the philo- 
sophical interpretations of scientific theories 
and their search for technical results which are 
the by-product of those theories. The latter re- 
search is relatively free in most circumstances; 
e.g., although the Nazis attacked Einstein’s 
theory, their technical explorations of the atom 
were based on it. 

Ginzberg points out that a more meaningful 
consideration of the relationship between work 
and freedom must use a broad societal frame- 
work rather than delimit the inquiry to condi- 
tions within the factory. This is certainly as 
relevant a criticism of some of today’s studies 
as it is of the early Western Electric researches. 
In the same vein, Rupert Vance suggests the 
futility of considering the freedom of the ab- 
stract individual as such. Yet his contention 
that we avoid a monopoly of power for any one 
institution through the “support of a pluralist 
society of voluntary associations which citizens 
freely join and as freely abandon” is at least 
question-begging in the absence of other exter- 
nal criteria for “freely.” 

A final word should be said about the com- 
mentaries which are frequently appended to the 
main papers. However useful they may have 
been at the symposium, they usually emerge in 
the book as too brief and too polite to be very 
helpful. All too frequently, the comments are a 
variant of the following, which is quoted in full: 

This is an arresting paper. It represents an excel- 
lent piece of analysis, and brings home to us a very 
serious situation. My only criticism of it is that it 
stops too soon. Like an absorbing play, even though 
it be a tragedy, we are startled when we find it 
over [p. 11]. 

: NORMAN KAPLAN 
Cornell University 


Selected Studies in Marriage and the Family. By 
Rosert F. Wince and Roperr MCGINNIS. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1953. Pp. 
xiii-+578. $4.00. 
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This is the second book of readings in mar- 
riage and the family to have appeared in recent 
months. (The first came out in 1952 under the 
editorship of Judson T. and Mary G. Landis.) 
Though both books are anthologies and the two 
are aimed at the same market, only nine articles 
are duplicated in the two volumes. Those given 
this honor of double selection are “The Family 
in a Changing Society,” by Ernest W. Burgess; 
“The Family Cycle,” by Paul C. Glick; “Cul- 
tural Contradictions and Sex Roles,’’ by Mirra 
Komarovsky; “The Rating and Dating Com- 
plex,” by Willard Waller; “Courtship in a 
Group of Minnesota Students,” by Clifford 
Kirkpatrick and Theodore Caplow; “Psycho- 
logical Factors in Marital Happiness,” by Lewis 
M. Terman ef al.; “Predicting Success or Failure 
in Marriage,” by Ernest W. Burgess and Leon- 
ard S. Cottrell, Jr.; “Socia] Class and Social 
Mobility Factors Related to Marital Adjust- 
ment,” by Julius Roth and Robert F. Peck; and 
‘Differentials in Divorce by Duration of Mar- 
riage and Size of Family,” by Paul H. Jacobson. 

There are fifty-five separate articles in this 
volume, coming from the pens of fifty different 
contributors. The orientation is heavily socio- 
logical, as shown by the fact that nearly half the 
selections (twenty-three articles) are from the 
American Journal of Sociology and the American 
Sociological Review alone. Fourteen of the selec- 
tions are from books, generally of the mono- 
graphic and “not-so-accessible” variety. Eight 
selections are from miscellaneous professional 
journals not mentioned above, two from a popu- 
lar magazine, one from a Bureau of the Census 
publication, and one from a newspaper. Finally, 
six selections are original with this printing, in- 
cluding contributions from both the editors. In 
addition to regular articles, there are brief dis- 
cussions introducing each of the nineteen chap- 
ters and serving to link the whole thing together. 
The organization of the book is “rather similar 
to, although not identical with, Winch’s The 
Modern Family” (p. v). 

The most crucial process in compiling any 
book of readings is that of selection. Winch ande 
McGinnis started out with a clearly defined 
orientation—that of constructing systematic 
knowledge by means of the scientific method— 
and selected their materials accordingly. The 
introductory chapter is by the editors them- 
selves and it provides clear and uncomplicated 
discussion of the scientific method as applied to 
family research. Many of the subsequent articles 
serve to illustrate this method, in addition to 
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their subject-matter contents. Thus, the reader 
is kept close to facts and is given a greater ap- 
preciation of the problems of research. This is, 
perhaps, the chief strength of this excellent 
book. 

Undoubtedly the book. is intended for col- 
lateral reading rather than as a textbook, and 
for such a purpose it will be extremely useful. 
Valuable materials from numerous sources have 
been brought together under one cover, which 
should save time for both teacher and student. 
It is probable that no teacher will want to as- 
sign every article, but he will have enough to 
choose from and will be able to adapt his choices 
to just about any textbook or course outline in 
the marriage and family field. 


Harorp T. CHRISTENSEN 
Purdue University 


The American Family. By RUTH SHONLE CAV- 
AN. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1953. Pp. xiv+658. $5.00. 


The American Family, says Dr. Cavan, “is a 
successor to, rather than a revision of,” her 
earlier book T'he Family, published in 1942. The 
book is divided into four parts, the first of which 
is entitled “The Present Status of the American 
Family.” In the first chapter the author raises, 
but does not attempt to answer, nine issues re- 
lating to marriage and the family. Examples are 
“Should marriage be a permanent or temporal 
[sic!] relationship?” “Should young people have 
a free hand in selecting a mate?” and “What 
constitutes an adequate number of children?” 
The fact that these nine issues appear intermit- 
tently throughout the text suggests that an ap- 
propriate subtitle would be “A Presentation of 
Family Problems.” This view seems corrobo- 
rated by the impression that the author has in 
mind at least an outline of the kind of family 
she wishes to see develop and, further, that this 
new family would be a rationalized expression 
of the author’s view of middle-class morality. 
“The new form of the family must be flexible 
and adaptable to continued change, with norms 
-based on principles rather than fixed rules of 
behavior” (p. 29). In the remainder of Part I, 
the author looks back at the self-sufficient rural 
family and notes the effects on the contempo- 
rary urban family of technology, migration, and 
urbanism. 

Part II, “Social Configurations of the Ameri- 
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can Family,” presents rich descriptive materi- 
als on subcultural variation associated with dif- 
ferences in socia! class and membership in eth- 
nic groups. Although there has been no publi- 
cation reporting the application of Warner's 
six-class system to metropolitan cities, the au- 
thor asserts that “six class levels . . . are typical 
of large, long-established cities, whereas two or 
three are more characteristic of small villages” 
(p. 120). 

Part ITI, “The Cycle « £ Family Life,” starts 
with the adolescent, gr -s through dating, court- 
shin, and marriage, aud emerges with a chapter 
on “The Later Years of Married Life.” Part IV 
consists of a single chapter on “Integration of 
Society and Family.” 

The author’s general approach is traceable to 
Burgess and Ogburn. The “institution-to-com- 
panionship” theme seems implicit in the histor- 
ical development. The concept of cultural lag is 
evident in her treatment of the nine issues which 
“have resulted from the unequal rates of change 
of the family and other institutions” (p. v). 

On the positive side of the ledger, the author’s 
style is simple and lucid, the coverage of topics 
is excellent, many relevant studies are cited, 
and the format cf the book is attractive. Pic- 
tographs are used liberally, and especially 
praiseworthy is the author’s practice of accom- 
panying each table, graph, and chart with a 
paragraph which contains not only the citation 
but also an interpretative summary highlight- 
ing its meaning. 

As is usually the case, the negative side of 
simple lucidity is oversimplification and un- 
qualified generalization. For example, data from 
the reviewer’s research casts doubt on the un- 
qualified statement that “now, young women 
look for personal satisfaction and pleasure in 
sex, Similar to that long experienced by men” 
(p. 16). It is the seviewer’s judgment that the 
topic is far too complicated to be accurately 
summarized in such a statement. Later, how- 
ever, the author seems to reverse her position, 
as she reports that the double standard of Vic- 
torian morality is still operative: “Whereas the 
[adolescent] boy may tend toward sex relations, 
the girl is held back by the strict teaching she 
has had and by her fears and feelings of guilt” 
(p. 291). Neither af the statements just quoted 
is qualified with respect to social class, ethnic 
or religious memkership, or any of the other 
sources of subcultural variation. Mrs. Cavan is 
certainly aware of subcultural variation, for 
this is the principal topic of Part II. Such lack 
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of qualification, however, may lead the unwary 
reader to conclude that subcultural variation 
has little psychological importance. 

In summary, it is the reviewer’s estimate that 
this is a lucidly -written and attractively pre- 
pared text, with a touch of middle-class moraliz- 
ing, and that it shows the assets and liabilities 
inherent in these characteristics, 


Ropert F. Winco 
Northwestern University 


The Stepchild. By WILLIAM CARLSON SMITH. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
Pp. x+314. $6.00. 


This book is a survey of evidence on the ad- 
justment of the stepchild, written in the early 
welfarist tradition which stresses exposition of a 
problem, abundant illustration of the problem’s 
forms, and frequent expression of indignation 
over the problem. W. C. Smith has performed a 
comprehensive task in bringing together al- 
ready published cases on the stepchild and in 
ferreting out a large number of hitherto un- 
published cases from the files cf welfare agen- 
cies. The method used is illustretive, except for 
a review of statistics from several sources on the 
number of stepchildren in the population and 
the relation of stepchild status to juvenile de- 
linquency. Central in the book is the thesis 
that many of the problems of the stepparent- 
stepchild relationship go back to the predomi- 
nant stereotype of the cruel stepmother, as con- 
veyed in the Cinderella-type story. 

The first half of the book is descriptive, in- 
cluding chapters with sample references to the 
stepchild in folklore, drama, biography, etc., 
and chapters devoted to showirg that the step- 
mother is not always bad, the stepfather is not 
always good, and the like. Most useful of these 
chapters is the cross-cultural exploration of the 
step-relationship, in which some modest efforts 
are made to generalize about jamily structure 
and cultural milieu as determinants of the role 
assigned the stepmother or stepfather. 

The second half of the book is a study of the 
relationship between such factors as age, status, 
preparation of the child for the parent’s remar- 
riage, provision of emotional security and affec- 
tion, and the kind of adjustment the stepchild 
will make. 

Failure to make use of methodological ad- 
vances of the last thirty years limits the value 
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of the author’s generalizations. In using case 
materials, the author is satisfied to accept the 
subject’s own interpretation of how any given 
fact influenced his personality, while the ex- 
planation may often be merely the culturally 
sanctioned interpretation. Case excerpts used 
to substantiate the influence of a particular fac- 
tor often show clearly the operation of two or 
more factors which the author does not attempt 
to disentangle. The basic frame of reference 
which guided the establishment of categories 
for the cases and the choice of hypotheses is 
primarily valuative rather than analytic. The 
form of many generalizations is the indefinite 
either-or statement. For example, we are told 
that the stepmother coming into the home can 
often possess the objectivity of an outsider but 
that often it is difficult for her to be objective, 
and we are offered no systematic clues as to 
which we might expect in a particular case. 

This book must be evaluated primarily in 
terms of its function as an informative rather 
than a definitive work. It is interesting reading, 
probably more than half of the text consisting 
of summaries of case reports. It should be useful 
for student reading in undergraduate courses 
and as a source in which the thoughtful investi- 
gator might find hints of further hypotheses. 
While the cases are presented in a rather sketchy 
manner, the book will be useful for its compila- 
tion of a large number and variety of cases in- 
volving stepchildren. 

Rapu H. TURNER 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Readings in Social Psychology. Edited by Guy E. 
SWANSON, THEODORE M. Newcome, and 
Eucene L. Hartriry. Rev. ed. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. Pp. xix +680. $5.00. 


The first edition of these readings was offered 
in 1947 as a collection of “reports of research 
in social psychology and of the methods by 
which its conclusions are reached.” This is 4 
revised edition of the original, containing many 
new readings, again purporting to “portray the 
empirical foundations upon which social psy- 
chology rests.” 

Although “representativeness” was not 
claimed, these readings do seem to be repre- 
sentative of the dominant tenor in social psy- . 
chology. This is due in part, no doubt, to the 
judiciousness of the cochairmen of the editorial 
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committee, but as well tc the thirty-five other 
members cf the editorial committee and to the 
almost three hundred and fifty instructors who 
answered a questionnaire bout their experience 
with the original edition. Indeed, the readings 
seem to have been selectec on the popular basis 
of the preferences of a large number of social 
scientists. 5 

This collection can be wholeheartedly recom- 
mended to the instructor and student, since it 
provides a compelling example of what must be 
outgrown before social psychology can become 
a genuine discipline rather than a bag of tricks. 
Read in the context of a relevant series of lec- 
tures, with an eye to scmething more than 
“method,” it should prove a valuable experience 
to the student, familiarizing him with the best 
` of recent, popular work end warning him of 
pitfalls. 

There are a number of pitfalls gaping along 
the course of these readirgs, Some relatively 
minor ones are the obscurantism of jargon (for- 
givable as an incipient occupational disease); 
the enthusiastic self-indulgeace of rendering into 
mathematical formulas or representation, prop- 
ositions that are not manipulated mathemati- 
cally; and statistical criter.a of significance so 
widely varied that it is difficult to compare one 
study with another without introducing wishful 
judgment. 

The most impressive thing about these pa- 
pers taken collectively is, despite all talk of 
“interaction,” the extent to which the “atti- 
tude” is the basic unit of analysis. The majority 
of the papers use that word to describe what 
they are studying. In few, however, is the word 
used consistently—it appeers interchangeably 
with words like “opinion,” “norm,” “evalua- 
tion,” “judgment,” “percep-ion,” “value,” and 
even “motivation.” If ubiquity be taken for 
significance, “attitude” is the basic concept of 
social psychology, but if variety of usage be 
taken for contradiction, “attitude” is the most 
confused concept of social psychology. No mat- 
ter how fine the manipulative techniques, lack 
of a clear notion of what is bzing manipulated is 
bound to confuse results. 

What is badly needed in social psychology 
is use, in more than a mathematically or techni- 
cally sophisticated way, of the admirable meth- 
odological sophistication developed over the 
past years. There should be awareness of the 
_ varied theoretical assumpzions of research 
methods so that methods may be compatible 
at least with one’s assumptions about what is 
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being studied. There should be awareness of 
the elusive role of analogy in much artificial 
design. There should be awareness of the prob- 
lem of the substantive meaning of “associa- 
tions” and “correlations” manifested in moze 
critical attention to excuses of indeterminacy 
and the like. Careful reading of this excellent 
collection should do much to encourage the 
development of awareness that will considez- 
ably advance the state of social psychology. 


ELIOT FREmson 
University of Illinois 


Social Psychology: An Interdisciplinary Ap- 
proach. By HUBERT Bonner. New York: 
American Bock Co., 1953. Pp. 439. $4.25. 


This book attempts to show that social psy- 
chology is a truly interdisciplinary science. 
Drawing widely and well from recent and sig- 
nificant contributions to the behavioral sciences, 
the author makes his point effectively. Efforts 
to integrate psychology, sociology, and social 
anthropology no longer make news, but efforts 
to integrate relatively divergent schools of 
thought within and between these disciplines 
should arouse corsiderable interest. 

Part I gives the student a glimpse of the 
development of social psychology and a concise 
introduction to the methods and techniques of 
this behavioral science. It is here, too, that 
Bonner clearly states his theoretical framework 
and outlines his basic assumptions: “This frame- 
worx aims to account for human behavior .. . 
as the resultant of the dynamic interrelations of 
... the biological heritage, social interaction, 
and cultural conditioning” (p. 37). 

Part II deals with social interaction and its 
function in “self’’-development as well as with 
the relations of motives and attitudes to be- 
havior. Bonner draws heavily upon Mead and 
Piaget but rejects the theory of levels. Thus we 
learn that the significant difference between 
monkey thought and human thought is that 
human beings think more. Yet, once having 
passed beyond the problems arising from the 
acceptance of biological continuity, the author 
correctly appraises the importance of language 
for human behaviar. 

The attempt to tie in the discussion on “self” 
(Cooley’s and Mead’s) with an over-all descrip- 
tion of personality development (largely and un- 
critically Kardnerian) is less than integrative. 
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Perhaps Bonner felt that he had exhausted the 
possibilities of more traditional social psychol- 
ogy, for he finds it necessary to “utilize the in- 
sights of psychoanalytic theory to aid us.” 
Hence we are soon confronted with “basic” 
needs and drives being channeled via the 
“basic” disciplines-—oral, anal, etc., with early 
frustrations playing a key role in later adult per- 
sonality. Great store is set by “self,” among 
other things, as something constantly beset 
with threats to its integrity. The psychoanalytic 
mechanisms may help in adjustment; but, if 
they do not, fixation or regression may occur. 

Motives are seen as either “transformations” 
of organic needs or as independent of them. 
Stress is placed upon the process of channeling 
the motivational “push,” yet recognition is 
given to the reciprocal influence between indi- 
vidual needs and cultural provisions for their 
satisfaction. Whereas the chapter on motives is 
essentially culture-determinist, the one on atti- 
tudes is symbolic interactionist. Since attitudes 
are “fundamentally cognitive,” they can more 
easily be related to conscious meaning than can 
the conative, organic-linked motives. Attitudes 
are related to roles, group definitions, and their 
function in interaction is well covered. 

Part III is a slightly modified Kardnerian 
view of culture and society. Institutional life 
is seen as based “to some degree” upon three 
integrative systems—rational systems, belief 
systems, and social ideologies. These provide 
man with relatively stable means for self-orien- 
tation and with difficulties, as well, where con- 
tradictory prescriptions for behavior are evi- 
dent. But society offers convenient “rationaliza- 
tions” for the infringement upon norms and is 
permissive enough to allow for a reduction of 
tensions necessarily built up by the repressive 
demands it makes upon its members. 

This is followed by a discussion of “basic” 
personality and its relation to “basic” discipline 
and social organization. We learn that the Japa- 
nese are “anal-sadistic.” The male’s contempt 
for his wife, his suicidal propensities, and his 
cruelty in war can be traced to childhood frus- 
trations. The German is also “anal-sadistic,” 
primarily as a result of his early acquired obses- 
sion with cleanliness and order. Moreover, be- 
cause of the rigid and suppressive character of 
education in Germany, growing up is not as en- 
joyable as it normally is: “Germans, as every- 
one knows who has carefully observed them, are 
seldom happy after the fifth or sixth year” (p. 
277). The German, too, is cruel in war. Of 
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course, the American has fought intelligently 
and heroically in the last two wars. 

Parts IV and V deal with group formations, 
behavior, and conflicts. Here, biological herit- 
age is found to be relatively unimportant. Thus, 
the behavior of groups is “described on the 
background of social interaction and social 
change.” Frustration-aggression theory is made 
use of, although Bonner is rightfully cautious. 
Crowds, mass behavior, and social movements 
are handled well, the discussion following Blu- 
mer and Cantril closely. In the final chapter a 
case is made for a “close correlation between so- 
cial and individual disturbances.” 

The entire volume reads easily. Each chap- 
ter is a concise whole and a neat continuity is 
maintained. Moreover, each is brought to a 
close with a statement that summarizes the es- 
sential points made and suggests important im- 
plications for theory. Perhaps Bonner’s diffi- 
culties with integration stem from his accept- 
ance of multiple causation and his failure to 
utilize the methodological concept of the closed 
system. 

LEONARD SCHATZMAN 


National Opinion Research Center 
University of Chicago 


Societies around the World, Vol. I: The Eskimo, 
the Navajo, the Baganda; Vol. II: The Chinese 
Peasant, the Cotton South, the English Mid- 
lands. Edited by Lynn T. SMITE et al. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1953. Pp. xii+528; 
xi +608. $5.90 each volume. 


These volumes constitute another attempt to 
utilize the approach of several disciplines, in 
order, in the editors’ words, “to convince you 
[the student] of the importance of knowing more 
about society so that you will eagerly continue 
the study of human behavior.” The volumes un- 
der review have been utilized in various versions 
for a period of seven years before appearing in 
their present format. 

The emphasis of the two volumes is upon un- 
derstanding each of the six societies as a “going 
concern.” An attempt is made to show how the 
various component parts of a society are inter- 
related in terms of structure and operation. The 
six selected societies are arranged in order of 
their complexity, from the simpler organization 
of the Eskimo to the industrialized social or- 
ganization of the English Midlands. However, 
there is no attempt made to discuss explicitly 
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the criteria of simplicity-complexity, nor is any 
rationale offered as to why these particular six 
societies were selected. 

An introductory chapter of twenty-seven 
pages in Volume I is designed to orient the stu- 
dent to the study of societies as “dynamic 
wholes.” Included in this chapter is a topical 
outline of the major areas used to describe each 
of the six societies: the people—their physical 
features and language; the habitat; mainte- 
nance institutions; social organization and proc- 
ess; and sociocultural change. These general de- 
scriptive categories provide the framework for 
the presentation of the materials on the so- 
cieties. 

In the introductory chapter of Volume I an 
effort is made to discuss briefly some of the ma- 
jor concepts employed. Some instructors, how- 
ever, will feel the need to supplement this dis- 
cussion with additional readings in other 
sources. The basic approach of the book is a 
series of case studies, and thus description is 
stressed more than analysis. This feature will 
undoubtedly make the volumes appealing to 
many undergraduate readers. 

In general, the selections have appeared pre- 
viously in other publications, but a few original 
articles have been written especially for these 
volumes. The selections on the Navajo, for ex- 
ample (the editors for some reason employ the 
spelling not generally used in sociological and 
anthropological literature}, include portions 

_feom the writing of most of the outstanding 
authorities on these people. Footnotes and ref- 
erences which appeared in the original publica- 
tions have been eliminated, with a few excep- 
tions, with the idea, presumably, of making the 
selections more palatable for the undergraduate 
reader. 

‘The authorship of the selections is extremely 
varied, representing the fields involved in the 
interdisciplinary approach: historians, geogra- 
piers, anthropologists, sociologists, economists, 
and also a number of non~sccial scientists. As is 
often the case in social science anthologies, some 
of the most insightful and best-written selec- 
tions from a literary standpoint are by those 
who do not bear the label of “social scientist.” 
One example of an extremely perceptive and 
well-written selection is “The Adolescent and 
the School” (in the section on the English Mid- 
lands, in Vol. II) by the English poet, play- 
wright, and essayist Stephen Spender. Another 
brilliant piece of descriptive writing is by the 
English author J. B. Priestly. 
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The volumes are illustrated with a number of 
appropriate photographs, and a map is offered 
for each society, to place it geographically. The 
printing is attractive, and each volume is 
equipped with the same Index, covering the 
contents of the two volumes. There are sugges- 
tions for additional readings on the three socie- 
ties included in Volume I but, strangely enough, 
none for the three more complex societies cov- 
ered in Volume II. Suggested readings on other 
societies would have made the volumes even 
more useful as a sourcebook of comparative so- 
ciology. 

Some instructors may find the interdiscipli- 
nary approach of Societies around the World a 
useful point of departure for an introductory 
sociology course. The editors do not, however, 
intend the volumes to be an introductory sociol- 
ogy text per se; nor are they an introductory 
text to any other specialized discipline. In fact, 
Volume IT concludes with a brief chapter by the 
senior editor indicating how seven social sci- 
ences (cultural anthropology, geography, his- 
tory, etc.) deal with the topic of social change, 
the central theme of Volume II. The variety of 
readings and the comparative nature of the 
works make them adaptable for other sociology 
courses, such as comparative sociology or social 
organization or social change. 

For those who plan a survey-type course in 
which the central focus is to be the study of a 
society or societies, these volumes will serve as 
stimulating and readable texts. There will be 
sociologists, however, who will strongly disap- 
prove of the “journalistic” tone of a number of 
the selections. One might also point out that the 
student will obtain little awareness and appre- 
ciation of any of the newer developments in 
empirical social science techniques and method- 
ology from reading these volumes. Articles em- 
ploying statistical materials, for example, are, 
as one might expect, considering the societies 
discussed, very limited. 

GORDON F. STREIB 
Cornell University 


The People Elect a President. By Ancus Camp- 

` BELL and RoreErTt L. Kamn. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Survey Research Center, Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michigan, 
1952. Pp. 73. 


The Survey Research Center here reports on 
a highly workman-like job, centering around the 
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presidential election of 1948. The technique is 
that of reinterviews after the election with a 
national sample of those who had been inter- 
viewed prior to the event. Since not all the in- 
formation obtained was included in both sur- 
veys, materials of two kinds actually result. 
There is, first, an analysis of individual shifts 
from voting intention to actual vote, and the 
data permit this kind of analysis within various 
demographic subgroups of the population. More 
subjective information, however, like evalua- 
tions of the candidates and stands on domestic 
and foreign-policy issues entering into the cam- 
paign were obtained for only one or the other 
time period. These are utilized only for post hoc 
correlational analysis of vote with attitude, al- 
though the materials might have added further 
hints had they been analyzed from the stand- 
point of correlating change in vote with final 
attitudes (even though the full comparison of 
change in vote with change in attitude could 
not have been made within the confines of the 
data). 

The findings themselves are in no way as- 
tounding: in the 1948 election, voting decisions 
were made relatively late, and the pre-election 
polls went wrong, at least in part, by misguess- 
ing the actual vote of the late deciders; in the 
polls, Democrats got disproportionate support 
from the young, the less educated, the economi- 
cally disadvantaged, workers, Negroes, Catho- 
lics, and large city dweilers, but only the last 
two of the foregoing groups could be counted 
on to turn out to vote; people tended to hold 
views on domestic issues which were consonant 
with those of their candidate, with foreign- 
policy issues appearing less relevant; and people 
tended to hold very different images of the per- 
sonalities of Dewey and Truman, although the 
effect of these images on actual voting is not 
determinable. 

Why is it that the product of so many of our 
most sophisticated researchers (and the present 
report is only one case in point) should be so 
unoriginal and unxciting? The question of the 
failure of the 1948 pre-election polls has already 
been thoroughly documented in the report of 
the Social Science Research Council Committee 
on Analysis of Pre-election Polls and Forecasts 
(“Social Science Research Council Bulletins,” 
No. 69 [1949]), and it is, in fact, rather singular 
that the present report, financed in part by this 
same committee, makes no reference to the pre- 
ceding publication. Similarly, demographic cor- 
relates of voting behavior have been described, 
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with exactly the same conclusions reached here, 
in a large number of previous studies. The au- 
thors are meticulous in qualifying their re- 
sults—e.g., “It should be said, therefore, that 
some of these [demographic] factors are so in- 
terdependent that we can only conjecture about 
the way in which they affect political preference 

. . how far it is occupation or income rather 
than type of community or race or religion that 
influences political choice” (p. 20), but no at- 
tempt is made to substitute adaptations of par- 
tial-correlation techniques to contro] some of 
these factors, for which their small sample size 
does not permit more refined breakdowns. As 
for the treatment of the data on attitudinal ele- 
ments in voting behavior, we can only remark, 
with the sage, that “of the running of correla- 
tions, there is no end.” The forthcoming Elmira 
panel study (to which, once again, the present re- 
port makes no reference, even though partial 
results have already appeared) bids fair to tell 
us a great deal more about the dynamics of de- 
cision—how people make up their minds, wheth- 
er they adopt the policies of their candidates or 
adopt the candidate of their policies, how mass 
media, associations, group affiliations, and cross- 
pressures influence the decision process, and 
so on. 

In fairness to the present researchers, it 
should be pointed out that this was not original- 
ly planned as an election study; rather, the fore- 
casting failure of the 1948 polls made it expe- 
dient to reinterview, with other purposes in 
mind, a sample originally surveyed. Further- 
more, the study, so far as it goes, is executed in 
careful, meticulous, competent, workman-like 
style. There is here nothing stupid, nothing 
actually incorrect, nothing hasty, nothing over- 
generalized. The difficulty is, simply, that such 
a high degree of research sophistication is put 
to such pedestrian and unimaginative use, 
giving us form with very little content, practi- 
cally a virtuoso performance of technique for 
technique’s sake. In our passion for burnishing 
our tools, we are all always in danger of losing 
sight of our goals and ending with a highly pro- 
ficient research sterility. 

SHIRLEY A. STAR 


National Opinion Research Center 
University of Chicago 


Introduction te Sociology. Edited by J. H. S. 
Bossarp, W. A. Lunpen, L. V. BALLARD, 
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and L. Foster. Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole 
Co., 1952. Pp. vi+666. 


This college text produced by several editors 
end thirty authors, with Bossard as the general 
editor, is a singular work in that more than a 
score of relatively unknown names share the 
credit. However, the opportunity to disturb 
creatively the reputation of a field of publication 
was lost. 

In Part I, sociology is said to be the study of 
norms, statistical and behavioral. But the 
framework for discussion of key concepts is 
based on an alleged connection between needs 
and societal survival. Generally, this connection 
is made by “functions” performed for society 
by institutions, etc. Needs are responsible for 
rural communities, institutions, and social class 
systems. Stratification (discussed in the section 
on social processes) is inevitable because of the 
requirements of kinship systems and functional 
needs of personality. Class systems integrate 
personality because they protect individuals 
from “ruinous social competition” and “limit 
social participation” (pp. 316-17). It is all one, 
however, since the hierarchization of opportu- 
nities reflects personality needs. For example, in 
the case of enlisted men who resent exclusive 
officers’ clubs: “They are glad, however, of the 
chance to relax and be by themselves in their 
own clubs, free from the constricting presence 
of officers” (p. 317). Why? 

This shrewd boy-scout conception of social 
phsnomena is accompanied by a treatment of 
concepts obscuring analytical distinctions. 
Race, a classification on the basis of common 
inheritable physical characteristics, is also “a 
particularly important group concept” (p. 150). 
There are rarely societies, usually Society. An 
institution is a category of behavior universal 
in time and space, sometimes clothed in flesh. 
The discussion of economic institutions contains 
an interesting bit of Americana; the “institu- 
tions of Capitalism,” i.e., profit motive, entre- 
preneuria] freedom, etc., “are current in any 
type of economic system, whether it be Capital- 
ism, Socialism, Communism, or any other sys- 
tem. The difference is in the attitude” (p. 354). 
The profit motive provides all economic motiva- 
tion, from the bartering of spearheads to the 
occasion on which “Willie Jones barters his har- 
monica for Johnnie Smith’s fishing pole” (p. 
358). The profit motive is operative allegedly 
because of satisfactions resulting from trade, 
but a probable additional reason for its :perva- 
sive power is intimated by the use, as a subtitle 
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for the caption “The Profit Motive,” of “A Dy- 
namic.” 

Owing to the form in which this study is 
offered to the student, competent informative 
chapters and infrequent critical insights suffer 
with the whole. The unorthodox instructor 
might use some readable chapters in the social 
problems section for discussion of substantive 
problems and much of the rest of the text for 
discussion of an approach to the study of society 
through servility to Society. 

The book will probably be used fairly widely. 


PuL BUELL 
Indiana University 


“The Focussed Interview: A Manual.” By 
ROBERT K. MERTON, MARJORIE FISKE, and 
PATRICIA KENDALL. New York: Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1952. Pp. xxv+202. $3.00. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


The “focussed interview” is a technique de- 
veloped during World War II in connection 
with work being done for the Research Branch 
of the Information and Education Division of 
the War Department, and the “Manual” is the 
result of that experience. The present edition 
represents no changes since the previous one, as 
“there have been no developments leading to 
major revisions” (Preface). 

“The single feature of the focussed interview 
which distinguishes it from other types is that 
the interviewees have been exposed to a con- 
crete stimulus situation, the ‘objective’ nature 
of which is known to, and has been previously 
analyzed by the interviewer” (p. i), A film, a 
radio program, or a magazine is subjected to 
some technique of ‘‘content analysis”; subjects 
who have seen the film, heard the radio pro- 
gram, or read the magazine are then interviewed 
in detail and in “depth” as to their reactions. 
The “focussed interview” generally can be con- 
sidered as occupying a place between the opin- 
ion questionnaire and the clinical type of inter- 
view, with a greater resemblance to the latter. 
It differs from the opinion questionnaire in that 
it offers no rigorous interview guide or system 
of highly structured response categories but in- 
stead encourages open-ended exploratory ques- 
tions to meet whatever situation arises. It dif- 
fers from the clinical interview principally in 
that there is a “focus” upon a particular stimu- 
lus situation rather than upon a more general 
subject area. 
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The purpose of the “Manual” is “to codify, 
in a tentative and preliminary fashion, the ex- 
perience obtained from using the focussed inter- 
view as an instrument of research” (p. 2). It is 
almost entirely devoted to a discussion of the 
procedures and techniques of eliciting relevant 
information as wellas to the problems and errors 
that might arise in the interviewing situation. 
The “Manual” is introduced by‘a brief discus- 
sion of the criteria of the “focussed interview” — 
range, specificity, depth, and personal context. 
In order, these criteria refer to getting full cov- 
erage in the interview, specific references to the 
“document” that have impressed’ the respond- 
ent, the affective overtones of response, and in- 
formation on the relation of the “document” to 
the respondent’s own experience. A detailed and 
annotated Table of Contents (pp. i-xxv) prob- 
ably serves to make the “Manual” an easier 
reference guide on specific points, Examples are 
given liberally throughout to illustrate the par- 
ticular problem or point under discussion. 

It should be added, too, that the “focussed 
interview” as presented in this book is particu- 
larly adapted to group interviewing, although 
individual interviewing can also be used. The 
advantages and disadvantages of group inter- 
viewing are discussed in detail. 

The range of applicability oi the technique 
appears to be rather strictly limited to commu- 
nications research, although the authors sug- 
gest that further possibilities of use might be 
found. However, it would seem that by defini- 
tion such possibilities would have to be within 
the context of some specific stimulus situation, 
like a film, a book, etc.; otherwise, the inter- 
view would lose its “focus” and the uniqueness 
which distinguishes it. 

Questions of validity and reliability, which 


plague most research instruments, are not 


settled in the “Manual,” and the “focussed in- 
terview,” as the authors are ready to admit, 
must be subjected to more experimental testing. 
This statement is a caution rather than a criti- 
cism, since the technique has possibilities worth 
the time of further investigation and use. As it 
now stands, care must be exercised in interpret- 
ing interviews and especially in comparing and 
analyzing the findings of interview materials. 
The most immediate use of the technique is 
for “applied” rather than for “theoretical” pur- 
poses. It is particularly adapted to answering 
questions on the effects of a movie, ¢ magazine, 
or a radio program for the purpose of “product 
improvement” (pp. 19, 82, and 111); ie, to 
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enable the producer to get what he wants out 
of his product or to sharpen the presentation of 
his “message.” In its present formulation the 
technique could not be used easily for the ma- 
jority of investigations reported in sociological 
journals. 

The “Manual” can be considered an impor- 
tant contribution in research technique for those 
primarily interested in communications re- 
search, some aspects of market research, and, 
tangentially, for those interested in specific 
facets of the general problem of interviewing. 


LEONARD REISSMAN 


Tulane University of Louisiana 


Errors of Psychotherapy. By SEBASTIAN DE GRA- 
zia. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1952. Pp. 
288. $3.00. 


In evaluating what he considers to be errors 
of psychotherapy, the author deals with two 
major themes: (1) the nature of the psycho- 
therapeutic process and (2) the need for a moral 
community in order to prevent neurosis and to 
eliminate mental disorder. 

De Grazia concerns himself with finding the 
common denominator in all psychotherapies— 
modem psychiatry, religious healing, and the 
cures of primitive medicine men. He concludes: 
“Moral authority, an idea widely spurned by 
modern healers of the soul, is the crux of psy- 
chotherapy. The crystals that remain after dis- 
tilling the multiplicity of therapies are not 
many. [They are that] neurosis is a moral dis- 
order, the psychotherapeutic relationship is one 
of authority, the therapist gives moral direc- 
tion” (p. 103). 

His argument is as follows: The neurotic pa- 
tient is in a state of conflict over some moral 
problem which he cannot resolve alone. “Moral 
conflict or guilt can be resolved only by a moral 
decision and resolved only by one in whose 
righteous power the person believes” (p. 104). 
The therapist can achieve results only because 
the patient makes an authority figure out of 
him: “authority resides in the eye of the be- 
holder” (p. 104). Since the patient is in a des- 
perate condition and looks upon the therapist 
as an authority, he will follow the therapist’s 
moral directions. Although the therapist may 
deny this, he wittingly or unwittingly gives his 
patients moral guidance. It is only in this way 
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that he effects change in the moral disorder. 
Thus psychotherapy proceeds through the 
presentation of a moral problem by the patient 
to a person of moral authority, who offers moral 
guidance. 

Since, for De Grazia, mental disorder is a 
moral disorder, its cure and prevention can be 
achieved by creating a moral community ac- 
cording to the principles of natural law. Pscyho- 
therapists are not experts in morality, nor do 
they have adequate understanding of the moral 
foundations of the community. Therefore, they 
cannot qualify as experts in the field of mental 
disorders. Who does qualify? “Those responsible 
for knowledge of the connectedness of things 
within the community and the ordering of them 
toward the highest good are the statesman 
and the theologian” (p. 218). “The political and 
religious authorities of the community are the 
ones best able to say, ‘Of these dreams of yours, 
of these loves and passions you have, this one is 
fair and this one foul. This is the truth and 
therefore this is the way.’ Only those can say 
this who are brought up to see more clearly 
than other men the valley of vision” (p. 236). 
Thus, for the author, the solution is simple: If 
we give the theologian and the political scientist 
power to establish standards of morality and to 
erect a community along the lines they think 
best, the society that will result will be one in 
which mental disorders will be eliminated. 

From this reviewer’s point of view, the au- 
thor, by combining a highly selective point of 
view with inadequate data, arrives at mislead- 
ing conclusions and a gross oversimplification of 
the psychotherapeutic situation. He engages in 
a reductionism that does violence to the com- 
plexities and subtleties of the therapist-patient 
relationship and distorts the picture of how 
beneficial change emerges for the patient. 

We may agree that neurosis is a moral dis- 
order. We cannot agree, however, that the ther- 
apist is an authority for the patient because the 
latter sees him as such. “Authority is in the eye 
of the beholder” is both an oversimplification 
and a distortion. It is a distortion because it 
says, in effect, that whatever role the patient 
projects on the therapist becomes, in fact, the 
reality. Using this kind of reasoning, we would 
then have to conclude that the paranoid patient, 
who looks upon his therapist as his servant pre- 
destined to carry out his orders, is, in fact, an 
authority for the therapist. The situation in 
which the patient sees the therapist as an au- 
thority is more complex than De Grazia de- 
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scribes. In such a situation, the patient’s view 
becomes a problem for investigation by bozh 
patient and therapist, and, in this way, the ra- 
ture of the authority relationship is altered. 

The author’s conclusion that benefici] 
change is effected in the patient only through 
the exercise of the therapist’s moral authority is 
also misleading. He makes no distinction bz- 
tween the therapist’s holding a general set of 
values for the patient (such as increasing tke 
patient’s mental health) and giving him explic t 
moral directions; between the therapist’s mair- 
taining a set of moral standards for himself and 
imposing these on the patient; between the ur- 
conscious transmission of the therapist’s ow2 
value standards (which he considers a counter 
transference problem to be investigated) an1 
exhorting or deliberately giving directions to 
the patient. There is ample psychiatric evidenc= 
that, for many patients, moral direction is @ 
little use in alleviating their mental disorder; 
what has been helpful is aiding the patient ts 
define for himself a set of personal values. 

The author’s most conspicuous omission i: 
his failure to discuss the role of “insight” in the 
therapeutic process. This omission is difficult tc 
understand, since psychotherapy is primarily 
the process of accuiring insight into one’s emo- 
tional difficulties. 

This reviewer is left with the impression that 
the author uses his attack upon psychotherapy" 
as a vehicle for establishing the primacy of the 
political and religious authorities in all matters 
human. Can a system of morality determined by 
religious and political authorities and imposed 
exclusively by them on the general populace. 
provide us with freedom from mental disorder? 
There is evidence that just such rigid imposition 
of moral standards has in part been responsible 
for the mental illness of many patients. Fur- 
ther, such imposition of values by presumed ex- 
perts is incompatible with diversity, pluralism, 
and freedom to question and to choose between 
values, which characterize a democratic society. 

There is a need for the social scientist and the 
psychotherapist to analyze each other’s activi- 
ties and to interpret their procedures to each 
other. It is unfortunate that this book con- 
tributes little to that end. 


Morris S. SCHWARTZ 
Washington School of Psychiatry 


Educational Sociology: A Study in Child, Youth, 
School and Community. By FLORENCE 
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GREENHOE Roppins. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1953. Pp. xiv-+529. $4.75. 


This book may be considered from two points 
of view: (1) as a work in the general field of 
child development and (2) as a conception of 
educational sociology. 

Regarding the former, the author has 
brought together and organized into an effec- 
tive unit the material on the social and cultural 
orientation of the child. Distinctive features in- 
cluded are a recognition of such mass media of 
communication as comics, radio, movies, and 
television and their effects upon children; the 
importance of religion in child life and personal- 
ity integration, an area all too often neglected; 
and the role of the school as a social world, 
which is only now coming to be appreciated. 
The approach throughout the volume is by 
popular presentation, with the utilization of 
photographs, diagrams, illustrations, summa- 
ries, and various teaching and study aids. If, 
on the one hand, there is little that is essentially 
new, there is, on the other hand, little that the 
author has overlooked. The emphasis is upon 
the situational approach, with which the re- 
viewer finds himself in hearty accord. 

Conceived as a book in educational sociology, 
this volume is unique. According to the author, 
educational sociology is not a “field” at all, in 
the customary way in which that term is used, 
but rather an area of interest and study within 
sociology which has developed at the suggestion 
and instigation of people working in the field of 
education. In this area, the chief emphases are 
upon the study of personality formation and 
the social processes which affect it in the family, 
the school, the peer group, and the larger com- 
munity. 

Such an approach precludes any interest in 
boundary lines between academic fields or in 
the vested interests of any of these fields. The 
base of operations is widened to include various 
professional groups, all to the end of developing 
a service area for a specific group of students. 
The author, a member of the faculty at Ohio 
State University, presents this as the view- 
point of courses in educational sociology at that 
institution. 

Implicit throughout is a conception which 
the reviewer has long accepted—that the study 
of the social development of the individual is a 
major part of the hard core of sociology and that 
various other specialties are but applications of 
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this core. On this the author insists in the name 
of educational sociology. 


James H. S. Bossarp 


University of Pennsylvania 


Der Mensch: Seine Natur und seine Stellung in 
der Welt. By ARNOLD GEHLEN. Bonn: Athe- 
néum-Verlag, 1950. Pp. 444. 


The author of this study is an anthropologi- 
cally inclined philosopher who sets out to ex- 
plore human nature in relation to the world of 
subhumans, His primary aim is to differentiate 
rather than to trace continuities. The present 
volume is the fourth edition of a book originally 
published in 1938, in an atmosphere uniquely 
unpropitious to a scientific attempt of interna- 
tional currency, involving the combined fields 
of physical anthropology, psychology, and so- 
ciology. Yet this is a well-informed and, in 
many ways, original synthesis, in which are 
acknowledged the contributions of such diverse 
authors as Nietzsche and George H. Mead, 
Schopenhauer and John Dewey, and Herder 
and the pragmatists. 

The aim of the book is to trace the biological 
premises of human behavior in its essential char- 
acteristics and to account for such phenomena 
as the human learning process, the communi- 
cable fantasy, the play activities and role- 
taking exercises of the child, and the creation of 
the cultural milieu. In exploring the biological 
setting of these human manifestations, the au- 
thor reopens the question of human origins. He 
rejects the classical theory of the adaptive evo- 
lution of man from the anthropoids and the 
corollary hypothesis of the gradual decay of the 
specialized organs which distinguish the sub- 
human species, such as the forward projection 
of the snout; interlocking teeth; hairiness; and 
short, prehensile legs equipped with spreading 
toes and adapted to tree-climbing. 

The author assumes, in partial agreement 
with Bolk, Schindevolf, Hilzheimer, and othersy 
that the human organism is, in comparison with 
the anthropoids, the older and more archaic 
type from which the simian characteristics— 
either ontogenetically or phylogenetically— 
evolved through functional specialization. The 
argument rests on two premises. First, the hu- 
man traits of the simian fetus—its rounded 
skull, the lack of prognathousness, the curva- 
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ture of the rump, and others; second, the com- 
paratively slow maturaticn of the human. Thus, 
the archaic morphology of man is the product 
of an endocrine retardation of growth, of an ar- 
rested development which is responsible for the 
lack of specialized organs in the mature human. 
The characteristics whick become stabilized in 
the grown human represent an early phase in 
the development of sirians toward a more 
adapted and functional system of organs, In 
short, man’s disfunctionel organs are not the 
result of selective elimination in the struggle for 
existence but the products of an intrinsic proc- 
ess of “fetalization.” Mars “abandonment” of 
arboreal life is not the premise but the conse- 
quence of his deficient equipment for such a 
habitat. 

From here the argument proceeds along more 
familiar lines. The helplessness of the human 
infant and its long dep2ndence on parental 
protection create a permissive situation in which 
the child explores reality and his own percep- 
tions free and unencumbered by the anxieties 
for self-preservation and need-gratification. 
This is the setting which relieves the child’s re- 
lationship to its milieu of its biological imme- 
diacy and in which the open and expansive at- 
titude toward the “world” evolves. This is also 
the origin of the capacity for conceptualizing 
sense-perceptions. Over one-half of the study 
deals with the functions and roots of language, 
the thought-process, cognition, fantasy, per- 
sonality, the cultural control and standardiza- 
tion of needs, the emergenze of inhibitions, and 
the rise of ethical standarcs. 

Some phases of the discussion revolving 
around the latter topics might have gained by 
closer attention to the available literature on 
the emotional metamorpheses of the child and 
the body of research ava:lable in the border 
area between anthropology and psychoanalysis. 
The literature on personalizy and temperament 
might have more tangibly benefited the chapter 
on personality (“character”). Mention should 
be made, still in the critical vein, of a point of 
methodology pressed home in the first part of 
the study. That Gehlen’s inquiry is focused on 
the differentials of human morphology is well 
justified by the results; but to reject, on dog- 
matic grounds, as Gehlen coes, the alternative 
approach—namely, the conception of human 
behavior in a zodlogical ccntinuum—is tanta- 


mount to proscribing a universe of discourse’ 


which has yielded significan: results precisely in 
the field of anthropology, not to mention ecol- 
ogy, endocrinology, and psychology. Whether 
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the human species is treated as a zodlogical 
variant or as a discrete entity depends on the 
aim of the inquiry. To use the zodlogical ccn- 
tinuum as a frame of reference is not the same 
as to posit man’s descent from the anthropoids. 
I see no reason for making the choice between 
these alternative frames of reference a question 
of Weltanschauung. Be that as it may, this 
publication easily merits a somewhat abridged 
translation for the benefit of anthropologis:s, 
sociologists, and philosophers in English-speax- 
ing countries, 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Racial and Cultural Minorities: An Analysis 3f 
Prejudice and Discrimination. By GEORCE 
Eaton Simpson and J. MILTON YINGER. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. x— 
773, $6.00. 


In their Preface to Racial and Cultural 
Minorities, the authors admit to an under- 
standable hesitancy in adding another to the 
many titles in this field. Fortunately they have 
singled out tasks that need to be done—indeec, 
the only tasks that justify, for the time being, 
additional books on the general subject of raciel 
and cultural relations. These tasks, as Simpson 
and Yinger have formulated them, are relatinz 
the various analyses of minority groups to on2 
another and to a systematic group of principles 
that underlies them, and relating the principles 
of minority-dominant group relations to broad- 
er principles of human relations. It is to thei: 
credit that Racia: and Cultural Minorities repre- 
sents a significant step toward the accomplish- 
ment of these tasks. 

Several features desirable in a text on race 
ana culture contacts are notably present. One is 
the genuinely sociological point of view. Due 
consideration is given to psychologistic theories 
of prejudice, but one of the recurrent themes is 
“Prejudice is a complicated phenomenon, com- 
pounded of social and cultural elements as wel 
as individual personality elements” (p. 96). 
While the contributions of physical anthropolo- 
gists to the study of race relations are adequate- 
ly reviewed, it is nevertheless indicated that the 
student of intergroup relations must operate 
primarily in the fields of sociology and social. 
psychology, “for the simple reason that, while 
most people use the term ‘race’ inaccurately, it 
means something definite to them and they have: 
strong feelings about it” (p. 64). 
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A second notable feature is the organization 
of the book. The theoretical principles which 
the authors develop unfold in an integrated, 
coherent theory which evolves throughout the 
work, with experimental and historical data 
being introduced at strategic points. The reader 
can easily tell just what principle each case illus- 
trates. Furthermore, the materials are meaning- 
fully and logically related to each other and to 
broad sociological principles under three major 
headings: “The Causes and Consequences of 
Prejudice and Discrimination”; “The Institu- 
tional Patterns of Intergroup Relations”; and 
“Prejudice, Discrimination and Democratic 
Values.” In the first section, the social psychol- 
ogy of intergroup relations is considered from 
the standpoint of both dominant and minority 
groups. In the second, minority groups are con- 
sidered in relation to social stratification, the 
economy of the United States, American politi- 
cal and legal processes, family patterns, inter- 
marriage, religion, education, and art. The 
third section consists of an objective considera- 
tion of strategy in the reduction of prejudice 
and discrimination, first through changing the 
prejudiced person and then through changing 
situations, 

A third laudable feature is the selection for 
citation of studies of race relations. As in most 
books in this field, minorities in the United 
States, particularly the Negro group, receive 
the lion’s share of attention. Studies of other 
American minorities are used, however, and 
data from Europe, Asia, and Africa are intro- 
duced at appropriate points. Moreover, the 
theories of students with a wide variety of theo- 
retical approaches, from Oliver C. Cox to Freud- 
ian theorists, are cited and discussed. 

The criticisms which can be made are minor 
and do not detract from the over-all merit of 
the volume. Particularly in their chapter on 
“The Personality Function of Prejudice,” Simp- 
son and Yinger tend to be too benignly eclectic. 
While carefully pointing out the methodological 
inadequacies of many of the studies of person- 
ality factors in prejudice, they seem to adopt a 
generous “it-well-may-be” attitude toward the 
conclusions. On the other hand, there is an in- 
consistency in their treatment of the “cultural- 
norm” approach which seriously weakens their 
discussion of “the cultural factor in prejudice.” 
In one chapter they state: “The basic institu- 
tions are so important in the socialization of the 
individual that they can build into him the very 
standards by which they themselves are judged” 
(p. 130). But earlier they imply that such “built- 
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in standards” are still somehow superficial, say- 
ing, “We shall see in Chapter 5 that prejudice is 
sometimes a surface phenomenon, one of the 
outer layers of personality, acquired as one of 
the symbolic responses in the process of taking 
on the appropriate beliefs of a group, but hav- 
ing no deep-seated functional role in the life of 
the individual” (p. 91). 

In some instances the authors so qualify 
their statements that the reader can easily read 
into them his own preconceptions. A particu- 
larly undesirable example is this statement: 
“Negroes in northern cities, for example, have 
not become communists in large numbers (al- 
though perhaps in somewhat higher proportion 
than have whites), despite intensive efforts by 
the Communist party to win them. Many of 
them find it difficult, however, to give an un- 
qualified allegiance to a nation that makes them 
second-class citizens” (p. 254). Examination of 
recent books by Record and Nolan on commu- 
nism and the Negro indicates that, while no 
definitive answer can be given, there is no justi- 
fication for even implying that Negro Americans 
are more susceptible to communism than are 
white Americans. While it is possible that Ne- 
groes could develop into a “thoroughly restive 
political minority,” it should be made unequivo- 
cally clear that so far the Communists have 
failed abysmally in their attempts to subvert 
Negroes. 

It is surprising to find that these writers ac- 
cept uncritically Herskovits’ theory of the sur- 
vival of a significant number of African culture 
traits in the United States, without at least 
pointing out that this theory has been seriously 
challenged by more than one competent social 
scientist. The only concession to the effective 
arguments against this highly controversial 
proposition is a footnote stating that “a differ- 
ent viewpoint is found in E. F. Frazier, The Ne- 
gro in the U.S.” (p. 618). 

The length of this book, over seven hundred 
pages, will detract somewhat from its attrac- 
tiveness, especially as a text. Since it was de- 
signed as a “principles” of racial and cultural* 
relations and not as a comprehensive study of 
Negro-white relations in the United States, it 
would have been well to reduce the lengthy and 
detailed treatment of this already much-writ- 
ten-about minority. 


Lewis M. KILLIAN 


Florida State University 
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The Modern Family. By Ropert F. WINCH. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1952. Pp. 
xxi+522, $3.90. 


This is a competent, well-written text book on 
the American family by an author who knows 
his material well enough to think with it in the- 
oretical terms. Its particular distinction is that 
it combines social-psychological and sociologi- 
cal analyses of the family in an interdisciplinary 
interpretation which focuses principally upon 
the interpersonal relations of family members. 
Within this framework, Winch’s personal 
achievements are his evaluation of studies, by 
psychologists and psychiatrists, of personality 
formation within families, the usefulness of 
which he increases by his systematized account 
of their findings, and his speculations concern- 
ing American personality and culture as they 
bear upon the family. 

The book may be divided into three parts. 
The first is an exposition of family functions; 
the second deals with parent-child relations; 
and the third treats love and courtship. 
Throughout the book, but especially in the sec- 
ond and third sections, Winch’s insights into 
the social psychology of the family produce 
stimulating reading. In the third part, which 
occupies nearly a third of the volume, he for- 
mulates a theory of love and marriage based 
upon the complementary emotional needs of 
spouses. While this hypothesis is not new with 
him, he has expanded its psychiatric statement 
considerably, into a broad social science inter- 
pretation; and he demonstrates admirably his 
predilection for systematization in his ordering 
of interdisciplinary data in its support. 

Winch has by no means neglected sociological 
in favor of psychological analysis and has, in 
fact, compressed a remarkably large amount of 
sociological data into relatively few pages. 
Nevertheless, he deals cursorily with some so- 
ciological matters, such as dating, husband- 
wife relations, and divorce, in his final two chap- 
ters and entirely omits others, such as family 
law. These defects, however, do not seriously 

«impair the considerable utility of this textbook. 
An instructor can readily supply material by 
lectures or assign other readings to cover it, and 
thereby impress himself, with Winch, upon his 
students. At all events, he will find that this 
volume excellently complements whatever may 
be his own approach to the study of the family, 
whether it is historical, institutional, or some 
other. 

JOEN SIRJAMAKI 
University of Minnesota 
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Race and Class in Rural Brazil. Edited by 
Cuarres WacreyY. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 160. $1.25. 


This small volume represents a substantial 
addition to our knowledge of social stratification 
in Brazil. It is the first of the promised six vol- 
umes reporting the results of a survey, under- 
taken by UNESCO, of race relations in that 
country. The main part of the book consists of 
four papers, on four “traditional” rural commu- 
nities, embodying the findings of approximately 
one year of field research done by the authors. 
Although three of the communities are located 
in the state of Bahia and one in the Amazon Val- 
ley, they were selected so as to be representa- 
tive of different cultural regions: the sugar- 
plantation area along the Bahian coast; the high- 
lands of central Brazil, where gold-mining 
boomed in the eighteenth century; the arid, 
pastoral, sertão in the northeast of the country; 
and the Amazcn region, where exploitation of 
the products of the tropical forest is the basis of 
the economic life. Of the six cultural regions into 
which rural Brazil is divided by the authors (see 
map facing p. 65), two are not included: the 
far west and the south. 

` While in the four communities the three ra- 
cial stocks—white, Indian, and Negro—have 
contributed to the composition of the popula- 
tion, their importance in each town varies. In 
the Amazon Valley and sertão communities, 
the white and Indian mixtures are predominan:; 
in the other two, Negro, mulatto, and white are 
the main compcnents. The four papers follow 
roughly the same plan of presentation: an in- 
troduction to the history and characteristics of 
the region and the town studied; an outline of 
the town’s class structure; the socially defined 
categories of pecple by physical types and the 
stereotypes and attitudes toward these types; 
and, finally, an analysis of how such “racial” 
categories fit into the local social stratification. 

Notwithstanding the variations in the racial 
situation in the different communities—and one 
of the merits of this work is to point out and 
document these variations and link them to the 
peculiarities of the conditions and history oi 
each region—there is a general pattern, common 
to rural northern Brazil. This is depicted in the 
last chapter, written by Charles Wagley: from 
a structure consisting of two distinct castes, the 
Europeans and tke Indian or Negro slaves, the 
present rural Brazilian society has developed, in 
which the most important arrangement is that 
of social class. Racial type is but one basis for 
ranking, together with wealth, occupation, and 
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education. Social position is derived from all 
criteria, which, however, tend to interact in 
such a way that, in general, the people of the 
upper class are whites and the majority of the 
“people of color” are found in the middle and 
lower classes, side by side with whites of the 
same status. 

Especially commendable is the attempt by 
Wagley—so rare in community studies—to re- 
late the local class systems to national classes. 
Tn three of the towns studied there are no repre- 
sentatives of the national upper class; in the 
“local upper classes” all racial types are found, 
and it is also at this level, we are told, that com- 
petition for social position is relatively intense 
and the criterion of race becomes most impor- 
tant. 

It is the opinion of this reviewer that the 
ambiguities of the Brazilian racial situation 
have been admirably portrayed in these mono- 
graphs. The few occasions in which he found 
himself in disagreement with the authors in- 
volved questions not so much of interpretation 
as of emphasis and are not worth mentioning. 
Particularly illuminating is the discussion and 
interpretation, by Marvin Harris (see pp. 60- 
65), of how the derogatory stereotypes about 
the Negro are contradicted by actual behavior; 


of how the existence of a large array of interme- 


diate socially defined “racial” types between 
Negro and white serves as a mechanism for 
denying identification with the lowest-valued 
type (“the tendency is to flee from the crushing 
Stigmata of the lowest type by taking advan- 
tage of either slight physical deviations or by 
emphasizing social rank achieved on the basis 
of non-racial criteria”); and of how the low po- 
sition of an individual in the racial gradient may 
be offset by his position where the other rank- 
giving criteria are concerned. Although this 
analysis may be particularly applicable to the 
mining community studied by Harris, in which 
the “race” factor seems to be stronger than in 
the other communities (in part, perhaps, as sug- 
gested by Wagley, owing to the fact that in the 
mining region “the slaves . . . did not have the 
close and intimate relations with the master 
which were possible in the plantations”), this 
reviewer feels that it may be, in varying degree, 
more generally valid for other parts of Brazil 
as well. 

Juarez R. Lopes 
Chicago, Ilinois 


Persons ond Personality: An Introduction to 
Psychology. By SISTER ANNETTE WALTERS 
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and Sister Kevin O'Hara. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. Pp. xvii++ 
678. $4.75. 


This book is intended primarily as a basic 
text for the first course in psychology at the col- 
lege level. There is rather general agreement 
that such courses should impart a knowledge of 
established laws and principles as well as some 
acquaintance with the field of scientific psychol- 
ogy as it is being developed today. This latter 
involves a description of research methods and 
the discussion of those experimental studies 
which are thought to have made significant con- 
tributions to the understanding of human na- 
ture. In general, this text supplies ample mate- 
tial for fulfilling these basic demands of the in- 
troductory course. Indeed, since the authors fol- 
low the developmental approach, tracing the 
growth of personality from the womb to the 
tomb, there are few areas of human behavior re- 
maining alien to their treatment. 

However, as an introductory text this work 
is distinguished from many others in the field 
principally by what the authors call its “frankly 
partisan approach to psychology.” Two major 
objectives are specified: (1) to present the data 
of scientific psychology in such a way that the 
person rather than isolated mental functions is 
the center of interest and (2) to relate scientific 
psychology wherever feasible to relevant theo- 
logical and philosophical considerations. The 
first objective represents a significant orienta- 
tion. It iè sometimes forgotten that psychology 
must study the whole personality rather than 
mere segments of it. Since sensation, perception, 
learning, memory, feeling, thinking, and willing 
have their source in an individual, it is a mistake 
to identify personality with the behavior by 
which it is revealed. To be sure, the study of 
human personality (the person or the self) is 
essentially behavior study, but it does not fol- 
low that human personality is conduct, for con- 
duct is merely the means of knowing per- 
sonality. 

The crux of the problem in psychology, of 
course, is the definition of human personality» 
The authors of this text maintain that it com- 
prises the whole individual, composed of body 
and mind (or soul), i.e., the rational psycho- 
physical organism. This view places them in 
the Aristotelian and Thomistic tradition, with 
the result that their text may offer little appeal 
to those not familiar with this system. On the 
other hand, all scholars will welcome their at- 
tempt to orientate psychology around the self or 
person. The “strain” toward integration which 
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is becoming apparent as the science of psychol- 
ogy matures will continue to raise many in- 
triguing problems, and al serious efforts to meet 
them must be evaluatec. thoughtfully and im- 
partially if there is to be progress, 


Jonn L. Tuomas, S.J. 


Institute of Social Order 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Factory Folkways: A Study of Industrial Struc- 
ture and Change. By Joun S. ELLSWORTH, 
Jr. New Haven: Yzele University Press, 
1952, Pp. 284. $4.00. 


The purposes of this book are to test the ap- 
plicability of certain critezia of institutional or- 
ganization to an industrial unit and to demon- 
strate the value of such analysis to operating 
personnel in the industria. field. The particular 
concept of “institution” which is used as the 
framework of the study is that developed by 
Malinowski, which consists of the six factors of 
charter, norms, material epparatus, personnel, 
activities, and functions. The object of study is 
a small New England company in which the 
author worked in various capacities for eight 
years. The substantive material is presented in 
a history of the company end in sections corre- 
sponding to the theoretical system employed. 

It is no doubt admirable to interweave fact 
and theory, observation and interpretation. 
However, in this instance there is a strong tend- 
ency to present factual material in so predi- 
gested a form that the reader is not sure just 
what is observation and wkat is interpretation. 
Many sections of the discussion become so gen- 
eral that they might have Leen incorporated in 

` a theoretical paper which did not profess to 
derive from a particular se: of data. This pre- 
ponderance of generalized statements at times 
gives one the impression that the company is 
not quite real. Management structure has been 
rationalized; workers have unionized; super- 
visors find it hard to rise to higher positions; 
Negroes are, with few exceptions, regarded as 
fit only for the lowest jobs, etc. This degree of 
standardization leads one tc conclude that the 
company is unbelievably typical; the data are 
not presented in a sufficiently direct and de- 
tailed manner to allow evaluation of the de- 
scriptive material. 

The same style factor will probably detract 
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from the usefulness of the book in convincing 
operators of the value of such analyses. Most 
people in industry, including executives, would 
have been more impressed if there had been a 
greater emphasis on concrete examples of be- 
havior, and quotations which showed how par- 
ticipants talked about the charter, norms, etc. 
The reviewer frankly doubts that one style of 
presentation can reach persons in industry and 
at the same time treat adequately a highly the- 
oretical problem such as the applicability of in- 
stitutional theory to a set of economic organiza- 
tions, The latter will be of most significance to 
the professiona] socia] scientist. Ellsworth has 
taken on a job which certainly needs to be done, 
in trying to apply existing bodies of general so- 
ciological theory to the relatively new area of 
industry. Many more such efforts should be 
made to counterbalance the recent emphasis on 
practical or applied research and the overcon- 
cern with informal organization. 

The author concludes that Malinowski’s for- 
mulation of the concept of “institution,” with 
certain elaborations required by the complexi- 
ties of industrial society, does provide a useful 
frame of reference for the analysis of the fac- 
tory. The reviewer agrees with this statement. 
However, this bcok does not justify the further 
conclusion, tentatively held, that this particu- 
lar concept is the one and only means for ap- 
preaching institutional processes or that it is 
the best one for all purposes. It is clear from the 
comparisons made to other definitions of insti- 
tutions that the data which were assigned to the 
six components of the Malinowski formulation 
would have been dealt with under some heading 
if one followed almost any scholar’s definition. 
It is also strongly indicated that the major 
events and problems in the company could have 
been recast in terms of the primary-secondary 
dichotomy or of the concept of bureaucratiza- 
tion. 

Donarp E. Wray 


Institute of Labor cnd Indusirial 
Relations 
University of Ilinois 


An Introduction to Anthropology. By Ratex L. 
Brats and Harry Horer. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1953. Pp. xxi+-658. $6.00. ° 


A book designed for use in first- and second- 
year college courses, this text fulfils its purpose 
nicely. Comprehensive in factual coverage, clear 
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in writing style, avoiding the pitfall of overcita- 
tion of ethnographic detail, it surveys the broad 
sweep of physical and cultural anthropology so 
that an imaginative instructor may profitably 
employ classroom time. After an introductory 
chapter on the scope of anthropology, the next 
six chapters deal with physical anthropology, 
including, besides the usual sections on the pri- 
mates, fossil man, and racial distribution, a 
chapter on genetics. The remaining fourteen 
chapters are devoted to a definition and expli- 
cation of the concept of culture. Using a “table- 
of-contents” approach, the major aspects of 
culture—technology, economics, marriage and 
the family, political organization, religion, lan- 
guage, the arts, and socialization—are viewed 
cross-culturally. A thin chapter on culture 
change and another on acculturation and ap- 
plied anthropology complete the survey of cul- 
tural anthropology. 

The section on physical anthropology, while 
employing the concepts and terms of the “new” 
physical anthropology, falls short in integrating 
the functional and genetic theory of modern 
physical anthropology with the empirical data 
presented. There is much discussion of “racial” 
types by phenotype and traditional measure- 
ment which is in no way adequately linked to 
modern evolutionary theory and genetics. For, 
after all is said and done, Beals and Hoijer arrive 
at the three primary “racial entities,” and phys- 
ical traits still pertain to some abstract type 
rather than to a population in space and time. 
This solecism is clearly evident in the authors’ 
review of racial history (p. 167), in which popu- 
lations pick up and drop traits like the putting- 
on and taking-off of clothing. The lack of inte- 
gration between fact and theory in physical an- 
thropology may be a reflection of the still un- 
assimilated meaning of the ideas of modern bi- 
ology, or it may be an instance of the law of cul- 
tural accumulation and elaboration rather than 
of lag. At any rate, the section on physical an- 
thropology will have to be carefully and quali- 
fiedly presented to a beginning student. 

In presenting cultural anthropology, the au- 
thors have availed themselves of the happy 
expedient of using one or two cases, rather than 
a multitude of isolated citations from diverse 
tribes, to illustrate the propositions they de- 
velop in each chapter. The descriptions and il- 
lustrations of material culture are good, if much 
overextended and a bit wearing fcr those more 
inclined to a historical and functional study of 
technology than to a museum cataloguing. 
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Perhaps the slighting of “culture and per- 
sonality” studies is- justified in an introductory 
textbook, in view of the state of fact and theory 
in that area of research; but the thinness of the 
treatment of culture change and acculturation 
cannot be so rationalized. In a book which 
avows that the central problem of anthropology 
is the discovery and elucidation of the social 
and cultural processes which may account for 
cultural variety and uniformity, the meager 
treatment of cultural dynamics is not under- 
standable. Four pages on acculturation are 
hardly adequate, nor is a summary of the vari- 
ous positions held by groups of scholars on social 
change an efficient substitute for analysis and 
summary of what anthropologists know and 
think to be true of the processes of change. 

The discussion of applied anthropology and 
of anthropology in the modern world is a sort 
of appendage to the rest of the book, and, unless 
one firmly believes in the naive positivistic posi- 
tion of the direct application of knowledge to 
the social realm, my advice is to skip it. 

As with any textbook which attempts com- 
prehensiveness without superficiality, much of 
the classroom value of this work depends on 
the ingenuity and skill of the instructor in being 
able to separate the wheat from the chaff and 
to draw the most from the wheat. This textbook 
has the merit of not placing too many obstacles 
in the path of the conscientious instructor. 


Mannino Nasi 
University of Chicago 


T.V.A.: Democracy on the March. By Dav E. 
LILIENTHAL. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1953. Pp. xxiv+-294. $3.50. ` 


When the first Republican President in 
twenty years called the TVA an example of 
“creeping socialism,” the solid citizens of the 
Tennessee Valley were nearly shocked into 
swallowing their “I Like Ike” buttons. The 
stage could hardly have been better prepared 
for the second coming of Lilienthal’s paean, 
which (the dust jacket says) has already “sold 
over 190,000 copies in the American editions 
...and has been translated into eighteen for- 
eign languages.” This welcome revision, re- 
tooled with 1952 statistics, contains happy se- 
lections from the congressional testimony of the 
author’s distinguished successor as TVA board 
chairman, Gordon R. Clapp, and also reprints 
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evidence of the persuasiveness of the TVA idea 
almost everywhere that geology and the hydro- 
logic cycle have conspired to produce river val- 
leys. In the text itself, a new word and even an 
additional paragraph or two appear here and 
there; but it remains essentially the same com- 
bination of rhapsody and realism, of carefully 
documented arguments and glittering generali- 
ties, which first appeared in 1944. In his recent 
celebration of Big Business: A New Era, Lilien- 
thal says that he often had to revise his “opin- 
ions and prejudgments because they simply did 
not square with the facts.” Should one be 
cheered or dismayed by the lack of any second 
thoughts on the TVA? It’s a wise father who 
knows his own child. 

Sociologists may inquire how this volume 
deals with Philip Selznick’s use of T.V.A. and 
the Grass Roots to test his sociopolitical theories 
of formal and informal “‘co-optation.”’ (The the- 
ories came off very well; the TVA, especially in 
its agricultural manifestations, rather badly.) 
The answer is that Lilienthal ignores Selznick. 
Chapter xvii still describes the TVA’s resistance 
to political interference as a struggle against 
partisanship and patronage. While saluting 
Lilienthal’s refusal to let Senator McKellar put 
a crimp in the TVA’s operations, one may regret 
the author’s failure to examine his third “pillar 
of decentralization” (p. 151) against Selznick’s 
charge that the TVA sold the public interest for 
bourbon support. This examination may have 
been discouraged by the amount of time needed 
for excavation if the author were to come to 
grips with the contending argument. Perhaps 
the multisyllabled subtlety of current sociology 
is not the medium for writers who want to call 
men of affairs to account. 

On political matters, Lilienthal might well 
have discussed the problem inherent in the 
absence of an organized political entity which 
corresponds geographically to the Tennessee 
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watershed. The lack of a political forum for the 
Valley is keenly felt. The author criticizes the 
political influence of federal bureaucrats with- 
out acknowledging how much their power comes 
from groups similar to (and often identical 
with) the ones whose support he has so purpose- 
fully enlisted for the TVA. Again, the remote- 
ness, coldness, and impersonality of federal 
bureaucrats is unfavorably compared to the 
perceptiveness and compassion of local adminis- 
trators. The reviewer must protest in the name 
of a host of federal civil servants who have 
shown an understanding in handling local hu- 
man problems that many local officials mizht 


” well emulate. 


Some events of the last ten years might have 
been given moze weight in the revision. Within 
the TVA, there was the failure to establish sci- 
entifically the proposition that a particular 
land-use program was essential to the success 
of flood contro! and power generation; this ex- 
perience justifies a new look at the idea of treat- 
ment of a bundle of resources as a unified whole. 
Also, the question is now appropriate of whether 
the TVA’s rate policies have not unduly stimu- 
lated metals, chemicals, and home use at the 
expense of other industrial development. The 
early edition’s strictures upon overcentraliza- 
tion in government are repeated without recog- 
nition of the centrifuga] tendencies at work in 
the intervening years. 

These criticisms aside, the book remains an 
eloquent tribute to one of this century’s most 
important public enterprises. Lilienthal’s ac- 
complishments in the TVA, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and, generally, as a citizen are 
considerable; and he has compounded this gen- 
eration’s debt to him by his lucid, sparkling 
books and articles on the great issues of our 
time. 

CHARLES M. HARDIN 
University of Chisago 
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RETIREMENT PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
CLARK TIBBITTS 


ABSTRACT 


Retirement is essentially a product of scientific invention and discovery, resulting in changing social ' 
roles and in the extension of life beyond the completion of conventional adult responsibilities. Retirement 
gives rise to seridus individual problems which have equally serious social counterparts. Chief among these 


are the timing of retirement, financial support of the retired, discovery and provision of new roles, main- 


tenance of social contacts and health, and living arrangements. 


Retirement is a relatively new phenome- 
non in our society and the challenge of a new 
way of life for most Americans. In rural, pre- 
industrial days there were comparatively 
few older adults, and most of them were oc- 
cupied with the responsibilities of making a 
living until overtaken by final illness or 
death. Until well into the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the population 65 years 
of age and older numbered fewer than two 
million—less than 3.5 per cent of the total. 
The population 50 years and over accounted 
for less than 12 per cent of the whole. Well 
over two-thirds lived in rural areas, and 
three-quarters of the older men were gain- 


fully employed. The older women were also. 


usefully occupied, for in the days of the self- 
sufficient, productive family unit they were 
busy cooking, sewing, cleaning, teaching and 
entertaining the young, and caring for the 
sick. 

Partial or complete retirement from these 
tasks is a development, primarily, of the 
last fifty to seventy-five years. Fundamen- 
tally, it is an outgrowth of the scientific and 
technological achievements of the time. Con- 


trol of the environment and discoveries in 
the causes and treatment of disease have so 
extended life that the 50-year-old adult may 
now anticipate, on the average, at least 
twenty-five additional years. Simultaneous- 
ly, technological inventions and application 
of mechanical power have brought about a 
two- or threefold increase in worker produc- 
tivity. This has been reflected, in turn, in a 
40 per cent reduction in the length of the 
work week since 1870 and in the separation 
of a majority of older persons from the work 
force. Today, only about 42 per cent of 
males and nearly 10 per cent of females over 
65 years of age are gainfully occupied. And 
among males the dropping-out from the 
work force is already observable in the age 
span 45-54, í 

Corresponding changes appear to have 
taken place in family life and in occupations 
of older women. Industrialization, with 
separation of the principal earner’s job from 
the home; lightening of farm and household 
work; and partial or complete removal of 
some household tasks from the home have 
brought about a marked shift from the con- 
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sanguinal, economic unit to the conjugal, 
two-generation family in which there are 
few, if any, essential roles for the older gen- 
eration. Urbanization—64 per cent of Ameri- 
cans now live in urban areas—and growing 
mobility have interfered further with the 
utilitarian and social functions of older 
people in the homes of their children. 

Widowhood and the increasing excess of 
older women over men is a special phase of 
the retirement phenomenon. The growing 
differential in death rates as between the 
sexes is increasing the number and propor- 
tion of unmarried, older women without re- 
sidual household duties. 

The absolute and relative increases in 
numbers of retired persons are also, of 
course, functions of the high birth rates of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
which were followed by.declines in the pres- 
ent century, and of the large influx of young 
adults prior to World War I. 


What is retirement? There is no single 
definition; the term is used in at least three 
different ways. It is, perhaps, generally un- 
derstood to mean separation or withdrawal 
from one’s principal or career occupation in 
gainful employment. Recent gerontological 
research discloses that it is applied with al- 
most equal force to housewives at the end of 
the child-rearing period—usually between 
the ages of 45 and 55 years. 

Some workers, however, shift to new oc- 
cupations, and some housewives find paid 
work after their children have left. Follow- 
ing these adjustments, retirement may then 
come to mean complete or final separation 
from the work force. 

Many older persons continue or take up 
other forms of productive activity, such as 
community service, arts and crafts, garden- 
ing, and home maintenance. Retirement 
may then denote the end of all contributory 
activity beyond that of mere self-main- 
tenance. i 

Even these three categories, however, fail 
to account for all variations. Some workers, 
particularly the self-employed, do not retire 
abruptly but taper off by reducing the time 
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or effort devoted to their jobs. Others shift.~ 
to part-time employment. Women whose , 
careers have been in homemaking also retire 
gradually, at least as long as their husbands 
are alive. And an increasing proportion of 
women have two careers—families and paid 
employment and, thus, two retirements.. 

For the purposes of the present discus- 
sion, retirement is roughly defined to include 
(1) persons who report themselves as no 
longer in the regular work force and (2) 
unemployed women whose children have 
matured and left home. Creative activity, 
community service, and the like are regard- 
ed as retirement interests. 

The total number of persons aged 65 
years and over in 1953 exceeds 13.4 million 
(8.4 per cent of the total population) and is 
increasing at the rate of about 325,000 an- 
nually. In addition, there are 32 million be- 
tween 45 and 64 years of age—20 per cent of 
the total population. 

The number of males aged 45 years anc 
over who are not in the labor force is 4.8 
million, of whom some 3.6 million are agec 
65 and older. The females 45 and over not in 
the labor force number about 16.7 million, 
and 6.2 million are 65 or more years of age. 

Among the 16.7 million women who have 
reached 45 years of age and who are not in the 
labor force, there are probably some 10-12 
million who have been, but no longer are, 
responsible for children. 

Marital status also changes rapidly with 
age. From 15 per cent at age 50-54 years, 
the proportion of men who are not married 
increases to 26 per cent at ages 65-69 and to 
56 per cent at age 80 and over. The increase 
among women is much more rapid, from 25 
per cent not married at 50-54 years to 51 per 
cent at 65-69 and to 88 per cent in the top 
age group. 

There are no data to indicate how many 
older persons are in their usual occupations 
and how many have shifted to different 
jobs, how much time older women spend in 
housework, and how those who are wholly or 
partially retired are occupying their time. 
Prevalence of handicapping illness increases 
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‘- with age, but there are relatively few in- 
< valids among the retired. 


Just when to retire from work is a critical 
and complex problem. In the 1930’s the 
principle that retirement should occur at 
some specified point between 60 and 70 
years of age was generally adopted. But, for 
the individual, the question turns on finan- 
cial condition, energy and health, perform- 
ance capacity, need to maintain position or 
status in the family and community, the 
wish for stimulating activity, the ability to 
retain or find work, and the desire for time 
to devote to other interests. 

There is a great deal of evidence that 
most aging and even aged persons wish to 
continue in gainful employment. Self-em- 
ployed business and professional workers 
and farmers like to continue as long as pos- 
sible. The great majority of salaried workers 


and wage-earners resist retirement as long as 


their health continues good, and many keep 
on even longer. Women who worked while 
their children were growing up tend to keep 
on working, and increasing numbers who did 
not work are seeking jobs in their newly 
freed time. 

For the employer the decisive factors are 
the supply of qualified workers, their cost 
and productive capacity, the need to ad- 
vance younger workers, and the hiring and 
retiring practices and pensions. 

Society’s position is also complicated. 
Fear of the cost of supporting an increasing 
retired population is responsible for much of 
the shift in attitude since the 1930’s. Some 
point to the from $10 to $12 billion contribu- 
tion of older people to the national product 
and insist that we cannot get along without 
it. During the war, employment of older 
workers was essential, there are still acute 
shortages in some occupations, and federal 
manpower agencies are anxious to maintain 
the health, skills, and work habits of older 
persons in view of the world situation. There 
is also growing recognition of the current 
waste of skills and experience and of the in- 
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dividual problems and frustrations brought 
on by retirement-at a fixed age. 

On the other side, there is concern that 
fulfilment of defense orders and rising pro- 
ductivity will create an oversupply of work- 
ers and restrict opportunities for young 
people entering the labor force. 

The long-time downward trend in the em- 
ployment of older men has already been 
noted. For the trend to be arrested, a num- 
ber of adjustments will be required: current 
prejudices will have to be abandoned; re- 
search will be necessary on the development 
of objective criteria for hiring and retire- 
ment; the length of the work week may have 
to be reduced; more opportunities for taper- 
ing off and for part-time work may have to 
be developed, as well as procedures for mov- 
ing older workers into positions of lesser re- 
sponsibility, and there must be provision for 
counseling, rehabilitation, and retraining. 


Adjustment to the changes of the later 
years is, basically, an individual matter. It 
can be successful, however, only in an envi- 
ronment which provides opportunity. And, 
since it is society which creates roles, atti- 
tudes, and social values, institutions, facili- 
ties, and services, the individual or personal 
problems of retirement have their societal 
counterparts. Just as society and the com- 
munity have provided a climate favorable to 
the development and self-realization of those 
of other ages, so now they must define the prob- 
lems of maturity and create a climate in which 


older adults may continue as socially integra- 


ted, contributing, self-sufficient individuals. 

Fairly numerous studies of the adjust- 
ment of various occupational and popula- 
tion groups of the retired show that the 
principal problems faced by the individual 
are maintenance of income to meet the re- 
quirements of active and healthful living; 
discovery of new occupations or social roles; 
finding opportunity for social contacts, com- 
panionship, and affection; maintenance of 
health; and procurement of suitable living 
arrangements. Although most studies show 


1 National Committee on Aging, Criteria for Re- 
tirement (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953). 
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that the majority of older persons adjust: 


well, large numbers are bewildered and con- 
fused and frustrated in their efforts to retain 
or find useful roles, social contacts, and 
security? 

Obtaining sufficient income for shelter, 
food, clothing, increased medical needs and 
for active living is commonly regarded as the 
most pressing need of retired persons and 
their dependents. At the same time people 
wonder how many can be supported with- 
out lowering the general standard of living. 

Considerable progress has been made, 
particularly in the last twenty years, in pro- 
viding basic money income to the retired. Of 
the 13.4 million persons aged 65 and over on 
July 1, 1953, about 4.1 were employed or 
were wives of employed persons. Among the 
remaining 9.3 million, about 3.8 million were 
receiving old age and survivors insurance. 
Other public retirement systems—civil serv- 
- ice, veteran and armed forces, and the rail- 
roads—were making payments to some 1.1 
million persons aged 65 or more. Nearly 0.5 
million were beneficiaries of private pension 
plans. These figures overlap considerably, 
but it may be said that perhaps two-thirds 
of all the aged are receiving payments under 
a public plan or earnings from employment. 

Despite this progress, the income con- 
tinues to be a pressing problem. Old age and 
survivors insurance payments are low— 
averaging less than $600 per year to pri- 
mary beneficiaries, on the assumption 
that there will be other income, as from sav- 
ings or part-time employment. Actually, 
only one in eight has a supplemental income 
of as much as $600, and the majority of 
beneficiaries appear to be physically unable 
' to work. 

The problems of women are particularly 
” acute. As wives of social security benefici- 
aries they receive an amount equal to one- 
half that of the primary benefit—when they 


2? Ruth S. Cavan; Ernest W. Burgess; Robert J. 
Havighurst; and Herbert Goldhamer, Personal Ad- 
justment in Old Age (Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1949); Robert T. Monroe, M.D., Dis- 
eases in Old Age (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1951). 
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reach 65. As widows, they receive a three- 
quarter benefit, at 65, and private pensions 
rarely make any provision for them. Not 
more than one-tenth of the women over the 
age of 65 are gainfully employed. 

The 1950 Census established the fact that 
the median income of family units in which 
the head was 55-64 years of age was $3,258 
but dropped to $1,903 for families in which 
the head was 65 or more. About 30 per cent 
of the older families had less-than $1,000, | 
and about 32 per cent had $3,000 or more. 
Older persons living alone or with nonrela- 
tives averaged $646 per year. ; 

Other sources of income include publicas- — 
sistance payments (to 2.6 million in July, 
1953); room, board, clothing, and gifts from 
relatives; community-supported living àc- 
commodation and medical services; and 
produce from gardens. A few are able to live 
on personal savings, but only 8 per cent re- 
port a net worth of as much as $25,000. 

As a consequence many older persons are. 
poorly housed, eat badly, neglect health, 
and withdraw from organizational and com- 
munity activities. And many become bur- 
dens on their children, who, in turn, must 
support families of their own and save for 
their own retirement years. Moreover, con- 
tinually rising prices depress the value of 
pensions and financial holdings and lead to 
prolonged uncertainty and worry. 

Some students argue that the economy is 
not endangered by population aging and re- 
tirement. For one thing, the over-all ratio of 
persons who are not gainful workers per 100 
gainful workers has declined from 209 in 
1870 to 135 in 1952. Aged persons who are 
not workers or the wives of workers have in- 
creased from 2 per cent of all nongainful 
workers to 10 per cent over the same period. 
But there has been marked decline in the 
proportion of children in the population and 
marked increase in the employment of 
young and middle-aged women. If present 
trends continue, the ratio of 135 dependents 
to 100 workers will not change much during 
the next generation.® 


3 Pensions in the United States: A Study Pre- 
pared for the Joint Committee [of the Congress] on the 
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Furthermore, it is pointed out that pro- 
ductivity and the national income will con- 
tinue to outstrip population changes. Some 
authorities forecast that the rise in manufac- 
_ turing production by the year 2000 will be 
twice as large as the increase in population.4 
Another group predicts that the national in- 
come in 1975 will be twice what it is today 
and that thé per capita increase will approxi- 
mate 65 per cent.® Thus, if economic prog- 
_ ress can be maintained, our standard of liv- 

ing is not threatened by the growing number 
of retired persons. Even today the major 

_ obstacle to making adequate provision for 

” this new element in American society would 
seem to be the outlays essential for military 
defense. 

‘Insurance and pension plans are now re- 
garded as fixtures, and attention is focused 
on their improvement. Major questions re- 

.volve about the integration of present sys- 
tems; extension of coverage to all retired 

_ persons, including those forced by disability 
to drop out early; increasing benefits and 
making them responsive to the rising stand- 
ard of living and the decreasing purchasing 
power of the dollar; short- and long-time im- 
plications of funding versus pay-as-you-go 
systems; and provision of financial protec- 
tion against costs of long-term illness. 

It is a question whether pension and in- 
surance plans can be arranged so that they 
encourage rather than discourage the older 
person who wishes to continue in gainful 
work. Though designed to protect the older 
worker, most of the 14,000 private pension 
systems tend to place him at a disadvantage 
when he seeks to change jobs, when he 
wishes to continue beyond a fixed retirement 
age, or when, unemployed, he applies for 
work. But in the future it seems certain that 


Esonomic Report, by the National Planning Associa- 
tion (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1953}, pp. 39-49. 


í Retirement Policies and the Railroad Retire- 
ment System: Report of the Joint Committe [of the 
Congress] on Raiload Retirement Legislation (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1953), 
Part I, pp. 408-10. 


5 Pensions in the United States, pp. 33-49. 
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there will also be greater opportunity for in- 
creased savings during the working years 
and, correspondingly, less need for burden- 
ing the middle generation with the support 
of their parents. 

Economists at the National: Conference 
on Aging raised the question of greater pro- 
vision of income in kind. While urging the 
changes suggested above, they recognized 
that cash incomes cannot be expected to 
meet all needs of retired persons. They sug- 
gested, therefore, that more facilities and 
services be made available at the expense of 
the community, as is now the case with pub- 
lic health, education, and recreation. 


Even though the number of older persons 
who remain in paid employment remains at 
its present level, three-fourths of those be- 
yond middle age will have to look elsewhere 
for their principal occupations. American 
society rewards usefulness and self-sufficien- 
cy with recognition and social status. Recent 
research reveals the strength and universali- 
ty of the need for a purpose in life, and this 
is usually satisfied by some sort of contribu- 
tory activity. One of the critical problems of 
retirement, therefore, is the discovery of 
status-giving social roles to replace those of 
the earlier years. 

Herein, it may be suggested, lies the new 
challenge to American society. Throughout 
history the tasks of making a living and nur- 
turing the new generation precluded leisure, 
except in limited amounts. But now the 
situation is different. No other culture has 
offered the length of life and the amount of 
free time now enjoyed by the industrialized 
countries of the Western world. What shall 
be done with it? An alternative is to encour- 
age retired adults to live out their years in 
pursuit of time-filling hobbies, at such enter- , 
tainment as circumstances afford, and in re- 
flective vegetation—as a reward for past 
contributions. Or they may be regarded as a 
new and rich source of energy, experience, 


6 Federal Security Agency, Man and His Years: 
Account of the First National Conference on Aging 
1950 (Raleigh, N.C.: Health Publications Institute, 
1951), chap. iii, 
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and wisdom capable of attaining a self-reali- 
zation and carrying important community 
responsibilities. 

While there is considerable evidence of 
constriction of interests in retirement, there 
are parallel indications that those who are 
withdrawn from family and social life are 
not contented. Some try to find opportuni- 
ties for broader participation in community 
affairs. The natural tendency of the mature 
individual is to turn to activities that will 
preserve and improve the environment for 
oncoming generations.” 

At any rate, the first alternative appears 
to promise boredom, deterioration, depend- 
ency, conservatism, depression, and institu- 
tionalization. The second promises con- 
tinued growth, preservation of the vital 
functions, purposeful living, continued so- 
cial usefulness, and self-sufficiency. 

Most basic capacities hold up—indeed, in 
some cases, do not reach their peak—until 
well into the sixth or seventh decade of life. 
Much present-day decline and loss of func- 
tion can be postponed. By and large, the 
second alternative is the best. The question 
then becomes: In retirement can a way of 
life be developed in which the individual has 
purpose, comparative independence from 
children, and incentive to maintain health 
and self-sufficiency, society becoming the 
beneficiary of the product of his energy and 
maturity? 

Household responsibilities, of course, par- 
tially occupy the time of a good many 
mothers well into the later years, and some 
find opportunity to be useful in the homes of 
their children. Similarly, some retired men 
turn to repair and maintenance of the home, 
gardening, and postponed hobbies. But 
these are not enough; most people need more 

formal interests as substitutes for the re- 
sponsibilities of the earlier years. 

Is there opportunity for self-realization 
through development of appreciation and 
creativity in the broad area of the fine arts 


1 Maurice E. Linden, M.D., “Growing Up or 
Growing Down: The Challenge of the Geriatric 
Patient,” Danville [Pa] State Hospital Mental 
Health Bulletin (1952), Vol. XXX, No. 3. 
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and crafts and for vast enrichment of the 
culture through the efforts of retired people? 
In several parts of the country older persons 
seem to be finding new satisfactions and, in- 
deed, new lives in thoughtfully developed, 
organized, community-sponsored situations. 
The creative arts are meaningful when they 
are-undertaken in groups, when one gains 
recognition from them, and when, as some- 
times, they yield supplemental income. How 
widespread and significant this may be re- 
mains to be seen. It appears that there is 
much room for exploitation. 

Voluntary community services may offer 


-another outlet, but the evidence is conflict- 


ing. Many formerly active drop out as their 
careers terminate; others look to the field for 
a new occupation. Certainly, a great varietv 
of useful tasks are performed by volunteers 
associated with both private and public 
community agencies, and most agencies 
clamor for more help. A striking example is 
the American Red Cross, which has more 
than a million volunteer workers. A new 
phenomenon is the banding-together o2 
groups of retired businessmen for the pur- 
pose of offering consultation services to indi- 
viduals or small organizations for little cr 
no fee. 

Many retired persons do not know of the 
opportunities in this field. Some who do 
seem to lack confidence in their capacities, 
some encounter the same discrimination as _ 
in gainful employment, some find that volun- 
tary services are not so conducted as to rec- 
ognize the values of maturity or yield a sense 
of accomplishment and recognition, and 
others lack the health or income to follow 
their interests. Can more agencies develop 
conditions of selection, training, work, and 
rewards broadly meaningful and satisfying 
to retired persons? Should more of our rising 
national income be used to place some of 
these important, voluntary occupations on a 
salary basis? 

Another area worth exploration is that of 
citizenship. An everyday complaint is that 
government has become too large and re- 
moved from the people. Yet, government 
has grown in response to needs, and its func- 
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tions will probably not be reduced. Indeed, 
today, it is faced with more complex respon- 
sibilities than ever before. Is it possible 
that mature, retired adults may come to be 
seen as a vast resource of senior citizens 
available to serve as consultants, members 
of survey teams, of commissions and advi- 
sory groups, as councils of elders, or, merely, 
as thinking, informed members of the com- 
munity? If so—and there are beginnings— 
the potentialities for civic betterment chal- 
_ lenge the imagination. 

Tn solving these problems, the choice may 
lie between continued utilization and, 
through it, continued social integration of 
the retired, or the appearance of a huge pres- 
sure group of social, financial, and medical 
dependents. 

The fundamental problem is that of 
shifting from a technological society focused 
on ever increasing productivity of goods and 
wealth to one in which the highest values 
are placed on forms of consumption that 
yield the greatest degrees of personal satis- 
faction and social gain.® 


A major problem of retired persons is to 
find replacements for earlier sources of social 
contacts, companionship, and affection. The 
independence and mobility of children cre- 
ate an affectional loss that many parents 
find hard to fill. Widowhood, reached by a 
_ majority of women by age 65, aggravates 
the loss. That work provides social contacts 
is powerfully appreciated when retirement 
comes and the contacts are lost. Removal 
from the community or death of friends fur- 
ther constricts the social sphere. 

Retired individuals, gradually bereft of 
companionship, characteristically become 
lonesome, complaining, and self-centered 
and may make excessive demands on chil- 
dren, physicians, case workers, ministers, 
and others, Their children, who must devote 
their energies to their own young, find them- 
selves burdened with salvaging the social 
life of the older generation. Feelings of guilt 
and serious family problems result. 


8 George A. Lundberg, Letsure (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934). 


Not only do they give a sense of useful- 
ness, but new interests in the creative arts, 
community service, continuing education, 
and citizenship activities automatically 
solve a large part of the problem through 
providing new friendships which satisfy the 
need for companionship. 

Many private and public community 
agencies are experimenting with clubs for 
older adults; recreational programs in parks, 
playgrounds, and community centers; cen- 
ters with programs in education, dramatics, 
crafts, social events, tours of interesting 
places, friendly visiting, and games; over- 
night camping; and development of such in- 
terests as nature study, photography, and 
collecting. i 

Although organized educational and rec- 
reational programs have, thus far, appealed 
to only small numbers of retired persons, 
these derive much satisfaction from them. 
Individual problems of family relationships, 
boredom, psychosomatic illness, and eating 


- habits are being resolved.’ It appears worth 


while to continue to experiment with varied 
types of facilities, programs, leadership, and 
methods of appeal, 


Declining health is generally a predispos- 
ing factor in retirement rather than a conse- 
quence. There is a marked inflection in the 
curve of chronic illness during the 45-55- 
year decade. Nevertheless, there is evidence 
of premature deterioration when retirement 
deprives the organism and the mind of ac- 
tivity. Moreover, low retirement incomes 
and lack of information often impede proper 
nutrition, medical care, and rehabilitation 
services. Health improves when retired per- 
sons rediscover a purpose in life. Surgery, 
drug and dietary therapy, physical medi- 
cine, and occupational therapy, in a few ex- 
perimental programs, are restoring older 
persons and lifting the burden of their care 
from family and community. Current re- 
search offers great promise in bringing. the 
chronic diseases and the aging process itself 

? Susan H. Kubie and Gertrude Landau, Group 


Work with the Aged (New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, Inc., 1953). 
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under control. But facilities to care for the 
extremely ill and the infirm for whom there 
is no prospect of improvement must be ex- 
panded. 


Retirement from family duties and from 
work creates problems of living arrange- 
ments for many older persons. Departure of 
children generally reduces the amount of 
space needed. Reduced income sometimes 
makes it essential to seek less expensive 
housing. Rural homes must often be vacated 
in favor of the young family taking over the 
farm. Illness, declining energy, or loss of 
spouse may also dictate a change in living 
arrangements. And, for some, completion of 
family or career offers opportunity to mi- 
grate to a more attractive section of the 
country. 

Many variations in ving arrangements 


are sought, dependent u>on personal prefer- ` 


ences, income, health, marital status, avail- 
ability of space with caildren, and impor- 
tance of community contacts. Most retired 
` persons seem to prefer to maintain their 
own homes, even beyond the point at which 
it has become a physical and financial bur- 
den. Some, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
seek living in groups or institutions. It is 
quite likely that many live as they do be- 
‘cause they know no alternative. 
Communities are faced with the problem 
of making a variety of living arrangements 
available, in one way or another, to declin- 
ing families and retired individuals. The so- 
lution is not easy. Not enough is known 
about personal preferences. Housing is an 
expensive commodity, not easily turned 
over if it is of special design. Because of the 
low incomes and shorter life-expectancy of 
retired persons, private enterprise has been 
eslow to take an interest Unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward public housing have retarded 
effort through that medium. The belief that 
older persons will not share facilities has 
withheld efforts. 
Nevertheless, the awareness and the ur- 
gency of needs are forcing some progress. 
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The University of Chicago is conducting re- 
search into preferences in type and location , 
of housing. Villages for the retired which 
provide housekeeping and health services, 
workshops, and recreational facilities cre 
dispelling the notion that all older people are 
unwilling to live in more or less segregated 
neighborhoods or communities. England, 
New York State, and Chicago are showing 
the feasibility of reserving units for retired 
persons in large public projects. Extension 
of hospital, home management and house- 
keeping, social case work, food, and visiting 
services into the home is enabling many in- 
firm and ill to remain where they seem best 
satisfied. So, too, studies of housing design 
are yielding suggestions for greater comfort 
and safety. 

Migration to warm climates is creating 
housing as well as other problems for some 
states. While it appears that most persons 
wil retire in their own communities, 
enough will migrate to create special situa- 
tions in Arizona, California, Florida, and 
perhaps elsewhere. 

Larger numbers of very old, ill and infirm, 
and socially isolated persons are increasing 
the demand for institutional and “foster- 
home” facilities. Traditionally, institution- 
alization has meant admission of defeat and 
complete withdrawal from the community, 
relinquishment of total assets, and a vegeta- 
tive existence. But there are improvements: 
institutions are no longer being established 
in isolated locations; medical, rehabilitation, 
and food services are being extended; and 
programs are being developed for purpose- 
ful activity and the maintenance of com- 
munity contacts. These are only pioneering 
ventures, however, and many problems 
remain. 

Indeed, this sentence applies to the entire 
field; housing and living arrangements for 
the retired have become recognized as one of 
the major phases of the total problem. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


FLEXIBILITY AND THE SOCIAL ROLES OF THE RETIRED 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


ABSTRACT 


Great changes in social role occur between the ages of from 50 to 75. Intensified roles include those of 
homemaker and church member. Reduced roles include those of worker, parent, and spouse after the death 
of the partner. Older people may become more active as citizens, as members of the extended family and of 
informal groups, and as cultivators of hobbies. Conditions making for flexible adaptation to new roles are 
successful experience in a variety of roles during the middle years and deliberate cultivation of flexibility 


after the age of 50. 


Research has established the fact that ac- 
tivity in a wide variety of social roles is posi- 
tively related to happiness and good social 
adjustment in old age and also that a high 
degree of activity in a given social role is 
positively related to happiness and good so- 
cial adjustment. The reasons are implicit in 
the definition of a social role—a pattern of 
activity which many people commonly fill 
and which is expected by society. Living a 
social role means meeting community expec- 
tations. Meeting social expectations usually 
brings both social approval and personal sat- 
isfaction: A woman who spends a good deal 
of time as housekeeper knows she is doing 
something of which society approves and is 
happy in the knowledge. Moreover, she may 
enjoy some of her duties because of their in- 
trinsic nature—the polishing of silverware, 
the joy of cooking, the pleasure of arranging 
furniture and home decorations. The ordi- 
nary person has the opportunity to fill a 
variety of social roles—parent, homemaker, 
husband or wife, son or daughter, member of 
a kinship group, member of an informal 
friendship group, club member, worker, 
church member, citizen, user of leisure time. 

But at the ages from about 50 to about 75 
he is deprived of several social roles or at 
least must see them reduced. At the same 
time he grows discontented unless he is able 
to compensate for this by increasing activity 
in other roles or by the developing of new 
ones; that is, by role flexibility. 

Several circumstances bring about wide- 
spread role-changing in the period from 50 

1 Robert J. Havighurst and Ruth Albrecht, Older 


People (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1953), 
chaps. ili, vi, and xvii. 


to 75. Some roles are intensified, some are re- 
duced, some may be intensified by effort, 
and today there are some new roles open to 
those in later life. 


INTENSIFIED ROLES 


The role of homemaker, for men or for 
women, may be engaged in with more energy 
and bring more satisfaction as people grow 
older. With children grown up and going 
away, the role of parent is relaxed, and 
people often have more time and more 
money to put into making an enjoyable 
home. They may secure a new house while in 
the fifties, sixties, or even seventies and 
spend a great deal of time in decorating it 
and in gardening, in entertaining, and sim- 
ply in relaxing before the open fire or sitting 
out in the sun or the shade. 

As a person grows older, he may attend 
church more frequently and spend more 
time in Bible-reading and in church organi- 
zations. 


REDUCED ROLES 


For most people retirement from work 
comes in the sixties, and the rewards in 
money and public regard that an active 
worker enjoys are now denied him. 

The role of parent is reduced for many as 
early as the forties. At least by the end of the 
fifties most people have largely lost the ac- 
tive, responsible, time-consuming role of 
father or mother, even though still living in 
close relations with their adult children. 

Of course, the role of husband or wife is 
often terminated by the death of one part- 
ner. Half of the married women in the Unit- 
ed States are widows before they reach 70. 
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Men lose this role, on the average, much 
later in life. But both sexes experience a re- 
duction in some conjugal activities, especial- 
ly in decreasing physical sex relations. 
Though a few people actually are more ac- 
tive in the role of spouse as they grow older, 
and thereby gain a great deal of satisfaction, 
that is not the common lot. 

-Club or association membership usually 
declines after the age oZ 60. One drops out 
or loses the leadership while continuing to 
belong. 


ROLES THAT MAY BE INTENSIFIED 


Several roles may possibly be intensified, 
but this requires special effort. 

Older people can easily devote more time 
and energy to the role of citizen than they 
did when younger. They have time to read, 
to attend meetings, to work on committees, 
and in the ripeness of their experience they 
can often contribute a sounder judgment 
than was theirs when ycunger. 

With the status that age gives them, and 
the time to visit and write letters, older 
people can enjoy family life on a wide scale 
with relatives as well as with their own 
children. 

The older person has more time to be a 
friend, neighbor, and member of a social 
clique, and he may use his leisure and per- 
haps his money on such things as travel, gar- 
dening, and hobbies. 


NEW ROLES 


The outstanding new role available to 
older people is that of grandparent, which is 
often a source of great satisfaction. Involv- 
ing, as it does, little responsibility for disci- 
pline, it often allows a full enjoyment of 
children and younger people. 


FLEXIBILITY IN ROLE-CHANGING 


For most people, the set of habits which 
constitutes a role is changed only with diffi- 
culty. To change roles easily and increase or 
reduce activity in a given role requires a per- 
sonal quality which we shall call “role flexi- 
bility.” Consider the changes in role which 
may be made by a man just before and after 
age 65 when he was auzomatically retired 
from his work. 
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Since he must give up most of the friend- 
ships he has enjoyed with fellow-workers on 
his job, he may find another place where he 
can be with old friends and make new ones. 
He may spend more time with friends at his 
club; indeed, he may join a club for this very 
purpose. He may use a park for the same 
ends, sitting on a park bench with others in 
pleasant weather, or lounging in a park 
building when it is wet or cold. Or he may 
use his church for finding friends and things 
to do. 

He may maše a routine out of his leisure 
to fill the void left by the loss of routines 
centered about his job. The job got him up 
in the morning, structured his day for him, 
and sent him home tired but satisfied. Now 
he may develop a new and more leisurely 
routine, getting the morning paper and read- 
ing it, tending the furnace or starting a fire 
in the fireplace, reading the mail, doing the 
marketing, working in the garden just before 
lunch, taking a nap after lunch, going to the 
library or the park or a clubroom for a couple 
of hours in the afternoon, reading the eve- 
ning paper, eating supper, going to a meeting 
or a movie or listening to the radio, and go- 
ing slowly to bed. This routine is unexciting 
to a younger person, but to an older person 
it may give all the satisfactions that the 
swifter tempo and more energetic activity of 
his earlier routine afforded. 

The satisfaction of creative activity and 
new experience which he once got from his 
work, he may, now that he is retired, get 
from hobbies. He may take up painting or 
wood- or metalworking; he may turn to gar- 
dening with greater interest; to travel or to 
reading; and in these activities he finds even 
greater satisfaction than he earlier found in 
his work. 

One who has served others in his work 
may get a similar satisfaction from civic ac- 
tivities, such as serving on a board of direc- 
tors or on a committee of social agencies, or 
working for a political cause, or going in for 
church work. The prestige that success in 
work gave may be secured from heightened 
civic activities or from developing a hobby 
such as growing roses, painting, or cabinet 
work. 

Perhaps the satisfaction ordinarily com- 
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ing from work which is most difficult to se- 
cure from other roles is self-respect or the 
sense of worth. But research reveals that 
some people find it in an avocation, skilfully 
performed, in music or art, for example, or 
civic activities. 


CONDITIONS THAT MAKE FOR 
ROLE FLEXIBILITY 


How does a person achieve role flexibili- 
ty? Probably the best assurance of role flexi- 
bility in later years is a reasonably successful 
experience in a variety of roles during the 
middle years, the emphasis being on reason- 
ably and variety, for outstanding success in 
certain roles in middle age sometimes makes 
for rigidity. For instance, a man who, as a 
worker, develops a set of habits which sup- 
port and satisfy him to the time of his retire- 
ment is often ill prepared to adapt himself to 
other roles when retirement terminates the 
first role. For instance: a man who has been 
a success as a schoolteacher and a school 
principal is now 55 years old. He works hard- 
er than ever at committee work, is active in 
his professional association, and seeks sum- 
mer-school teaching in a teachers’ col- 
lege. He dreads the thought of retirement. 
Another teacher, of about the same age, is 
gradually letting down. He has built himself 
a summer cabin on a lake and goes there as 
soon as school is out in the summer. He is 
head of the ushers’ committee of his church. 
Retirement is no threat to him, except for 
the loss of income. 

The deliberate cultivation of role flexibili- 
ty after about the age of 50 may be wise. 
This involves tke choosing of new leisure ac- 
tivities, the joining of new associations, the 
deliberate moving to a new home or the re- 
modeling of an old one. Residents of the 
northern part of the United States might 
cultivate role flexibility by taking a winter 
vacation annually and going to a variety of 
warm places, depending upon taste and 
pocketbook. This would create new satisfac- 
tion in leisure and perhaps leads to moving 
to a warmer climate upon retirement. 
Women whose children have left home 
might explore alternatives among jobs and 
civic activities. 
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These are things which an individual 
might do on his own. But what might an 
employer do, or a pastor, or a superintend- 
ent of schools, or an adult educator, if he 
wished to help people to cultivate role flexi- 
bility? He might encourage them to join 
groups with interests and aims different 
from what they have had in the past: an art 
group for a teacher of science; a discussion 
group for a housewife whose large family has 
grown up; a men’s brotherhood in the church 
for a man who has worked on a lathe. If he 
is a flexible person, this may be enough; but 
at their age most people will need encourage- 
ment to help them over the difficulties of 
facing strange situations and learning new 
skills, 

This is where a group, all of whose mem- 
bers are trying new activities, will give mu- 
tual support. In such a group, people dis- 
cover that their own difficulties are not 
unique. Quite a number of people faced with 
reduced activity and satisfactions as they 
grow older would be helped by advice from a 
pastor, a supervisor, or a professional coun- 
selor. The latter may help the individual to 
take stock of his present activities, their 
limitations and their potentialities, and then 
to decide what roles to develop for himself. 

Can role flexibility be learned? The move- 
ment through adulthood and old age involves 
changes in role activity. As one’s children 
grow up and move away, as one’s aging par- 
ents grow old and feeble, as physical energy 
and attractiveness decrease, as death takes 
away husbands, wives, and friends, as re- 
tirement takes away work, as the fires of 
ambition die down—as these things happen, 
people must learn to get new satisfactions in 
place of old ones out of new activities in 
place of old ones. They must withdraw emo- 
tional capital from one role and invest it in. 
another one. 

Modern life puts a premium on role flexi- 
bility without necessarily making role flexi- 
bility easier to gain. The problem for social 
science and for adult education is to learn 
the conditions under which the capacity may 
be acquired and to discover ways of helping 
all kinds of people to increase it. 
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CHANGES IN THE LABOR-FORCE PARTICIPATION 
OF THE OLDER WORKER 


PHILIP M. HAUSER 


ABSTRACT 


Labor-force rates of older men declined during the last half-century, while those for older women in- 
creased. Worker rates for bcth sexes, however, increased between 1940 and 1950 as a result of the war. In 
the postwar period, after declines in older worker rates with demobilization, the Jabor-force participation 
of older women increased with the Korean incident, while older men resumed the war-interrupted trend 
toward retirement at age 6£ and over. Older workers have higher month-to-month changes in labor-force 
participation than do all workers. Increased expectation of life and decreased expectation in the lakor 
force have, since 1900, greatly increased expected years in retirement for males. 


Increases in the number and proportion 
of older persons have been one of the more 
dramatic consequences of the demographic 
revolution which has accompanied the in- 
dustrial revolution.! In the United States, 
for example, while the population as a whole 
was doubling in the helf-century between 
1900 and 1950, the number of persons 65 
years and older quadrupled. The basic 
changes in our culture which have resulted 
in the increase in the number and propor- 
tion of older persons have also tended to 
modify their traditional role and status and 
to leave them in a relatively insecure, de- 
pendent, and ill-defined position in society. 
It is this combination of changes which 
constitutes “the problem of old age.” 

Among the important facets of life in 
which the changing status of the older per- 
son is evident is that of work activity. The 
economic role of the older person in our in- 
dustrial, urban order is in sharp contrast 
with that in a preindustrial, rural society. 
Changes in the labor-force participation of 
the older person constitute an important 
element in the complex of changes with 
° iHenry S. Shryock, “The Changing Age Profile 
of the Population,” in Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, The Aged and Sociely (Cham- 
paign, Il., 1950), pp. 2-23; Alfred Sauvy, ‘‘Social 
and Economic Consequences of the Aging of Western 
European Populations,” Pspulation Studies, I 
(June, 1948), 115-24; Philip M. Hauser, ‘“Trends in 
the Aging Population,” in A. I. Lansing (ed.), 
Cowdry’s Problems of Aging (Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins, 1952). 


which the older person is confronted and 
help to illuminate perhaps the major single 
problem of old age in our society, that of 
“personal adjustment” and “social adjust- 
ment” to the changing economics of old age.? 

In April 1950, there were about 12.3 
million persons 65 years and over in the 
United States, 6.5 millionswomen, and 5.8 
million men. They made up over 8 per cent 
of our total population. Let us consider, 
first, the functional role of these older per- 
sons as indicated by their labor-force status. 


LABOR-FORCE STATUS 


The labor-force status of older persons 
65 years and cver in 1950 differed greatly 
from that of all persons of working age, thet 
is, all persons 14 years old and older. For 
each 100 males of working age, about 82 
were in the labor force. For each 100 men 65 
years and over, in contrast, only 45 were in 
the labor force (see Table 1). Of the ap- 
proximately 18 out of each 100 males 14 
years and over not in the labor force, about 
one-fourth were reported in the 1950 census 
as “unable to work”; of the 55 out of 100 
older males who were not in the labor force, 


3 Federal Security Agency, Man and His Years 
(Raleigh, N.C.: Health Publications Institute, 
1951); E. W. Bucgess, ‘‘Personal and Social Ad- 
justment in Old Age,” in Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, op. cit., pp. 138-56; Philip M. 
Hauser, “Facing the Implications of an Aging 
Population,” Socicl Service Review, XXVII (June, 
1953), 162-76. 
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over half were so reported. The proportion 
of older males who were inmates of institu- 
tions was about twice that of all males of 
working age. Moreover, th: proportion of 
older males in “other” nonlabor-force status, 
which includes retirement as well as persons 
in school and persons not in the labor force 
for reasons other than those indicated, was 
twice that of younger males. 

For each 100 females 65 years and older, 
only 10 were in the labor force in 1950, in 


the sexes in our society were more marked 
among older persons than among all persons 
of working age. The proportion of older 
women who were workers was less than a 
third that of all women of working age, 9.5 
as compared with 31.9 per cent; but the 
proportion of older men who were workers 
was over half that of all men of working 
age, 45.0 as compared with 82.4 per cent. 
Or, as another way to show this difference, 
the worker rate of all women of working age 


TABLE 1 


LABOR-FORCE STATUS FOR PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER AND 65 YEARS OLD 
AND OVER BY SEX, UNITED STATES, APRIL, 1950 AND 1940 









































Apriz, 1950 Aprit, 1940 
Liron Tono Stirs Male Female Male Female 
14 Years | 65 Years | 14 Years | 65 Years | 14 Years | 65 Years | 14 Years | 65 Years ` 
and Over | and Over | and Over | and Over | and Over | and Over | and Over | and Over 
Total population*......... 53,312 | 5,797 | 57,042 | 6,472 | 50,554 | 4,406 | 50,549 | 4,613 
Per cent in labor forcef.....| 82.4 45.0 31.9 9.5 80.9 43.3 27.4 6.7 
Per cent not in labor forcet. . 17.6 55.0 68.1 90.5 19.1 56.7 12.6 93.3 
Keeping house.......... 0.4 1.5 54.8 60.3 0.5 1.0 56.8 54.7 
Unable to work.......... 4.4 29.1 3.2 19.8 5.8 39.9 4.5 31,2 
Inmates of institutions. . . 1.4 2.7 1.0 3.1 1.5 2.5 0.8 2.2 
Other i cider eer ges 44 11.3 21.5 9.2 7.2 11.3 13.3 10.4 5.1 
* Tn thousands. 


t Labor-force partici 


tion rate from Bureau of the Census, “A Projected Growth of the Labor Force in the United States under 


Conditions of High Employment: 1950 to 1975,” Current Population Reports, Labor Force (Series P-50, No. 42 [Washington, Decem- 


ber, 1952]), Based on ‘‘Monthly Report of the Labor Force.” 


t Proportions for ‘‘Per cent not in tae labor force” based on data re 


rted in the censuses of 1940 and 1950; for 1940, “Population 


Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor Force, 14 Years Old an Oven, 16th Census of the United prates aie (Washington: 


Government Printing Office, 1943), pp. 
of Population (Special Report, PE No. -A (Washington: 


contrast with 32 of eack 100 women 14 
years and older. Most of the women of each 
of these age groups who were not in the 
labor force were reported in the census as 
“keeping house,” but the proportion was 
somewhat greater for the older women than 
for all women of working age, 60.3 as com- 
pared with 54.8 per cent. Six times the pro- 
portion of the older women than of the 
younger women were “unable to work,” 
19.8 as compared with 3.2 per cent; and 
three times the proportion were inmates of 
institutions, 3.1 as compared with 1.0 per 
cent. 

The differences in the economic roles of 


17 f; for 1950, “Employment ani 
Government Printing Office, 1953]), pp. 1A-36 ff. 


Personal Characteristics,” 1950 United States Census 


was almost two-fifths that of all men of 
working age, but the labor force participa- 
tion rate of older women was only one- 
fifth that of older men. 

Most of the difference between the labor- 
force participation rates of men and women, 
whether the older persons or persons of all 
ages are considered, was accounted for by 
the great difference between the sexes in 
“keeping house.” Household duties, while 
not defined as a labor-force activity, con- 
stitute, of course, a very important contribu- 
tion of women in our society to both eco- 
nomic and total life activity. Keeping house 
accounted for four-fifths of all women of 
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working age not in the labor force, but 
among women 65 years of age and over not 
in the labor force household activities ac- 
counted for only two-thirds of the total. 
The decreased household activities of older 
women are explained by -he much larger pro- 
portion who were reported as “unable to 
work,” 19.8 as contrasted with 3.2 per cent; 
and as inmates of institutions, 3.1 as con- 
trasted with 1 per cent. 

The functional distribution of the total 
population of working age and of older per- 
sons followed the same general pattern in 
1940 as in 1950. Important changes in labor- 
force status, however, occurred during this 
decade characterized by mobilization for 
national defense, war, d2mobilization, and 
partial remobilization. In response to the 
increased requirements of the armed forces 
and the stimulus of full employment, the 
proportion of males of working age who 
were in the labor force increased from 80.9 
to 82.4 per cent. More striking, however, 
was the increase in the lator-force participa- 
tion rate of women, from 27.4 to 31.9 per 
cent. For both sexes the labor-force partici- 
pation rates for 1950 represented a decline 
from peaks reached under the duress of war 
in 1944 and 1945. 

The war and prosperizy climate of the 
1940’s had an important impact on the 
work activities of older persons. The worker 
rate for older men in 1950 was 45.0 as com- 


_ pared with 43.3 per cent in 1940, while that 


for older women was 9.5 as compared with 
6.7 per cent. The increased labor-force par- 
ticipation of older women was particularly 


_ striking, representing an increase of almost 


one-third in a single decade. The differential 
effect of the war and postwar conditions on 
the labor-force rates of m2n and women is 
discussed more fully below. 

* Also noteworthy in the changes which 
occurred during the decade were the con- 
siderable decreases in the proportion of all 
persons and especially of older persons re- 
ported as “unable to work.” For all males of 
working age the proportion “unable to 
work” decreased from 5.8 to 4.4 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1950; for all women the de- 
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crease was 4.5 to 3.2 per cent. Men 65 years 
of age and over showed a decrease during 
the decade frora 39.9 to 29.1 per cent, while 
older women showed a decrease from 31.2 to 
19.8 per cent. It is unlikely that this con- 
siderable decline in the proportion of persons 
“unable to work” represents a real increase 
in health or a real decrease in physical im- 
pairment. It is more likely that this change 
represents a change in the operational defi- 
nition of “emp:oyability” in our economy. 
Tt was apparently possible to employ many 
persons in 1950, after a decade of high em- 
ployment, who were regarded as “unable to 
work” in 1940, after a decade characterized 
primarily by depression. These statistics in a 
dramatic way point up the vagueness of the 
concept “employability” and have impor- 
tant implications, perhaps, for dealing witk 
the increasing economic invalidism asso- 
ciated with old age.? 

Another impcrtant change between 1940 
and 1950 is to be found in the increase, espe- 
cially among older males but also evident 
for older females, in the proportion of per- 
sons not in the labor force in the category 
“other.” Males 65 years of age and over in 
this category increased from 13.3 in 1940 to 
21.5 per cent in 1950; females, from 5.1 to 
7.2 per cent. These increases undoubtedly 
reflect the increasing trend toward retire- 
ment at 65 and over. 


SECULAR CHANGE 


For the first four decades of this century 
the proportion of the total population of 
working age who were workers* remained 
practically the same at a level of about 55 


3 The measurement problems in census operations 
are, of course, also a factor in the differences dis- 
cussed. The consistency of the differences, however, 
by ag2 and sex, the reported small increases in the 
proportion of persons, especially older persons as 
“inmates of institutions,” and the relatively small 
changes in the ‘‘other” category ‘‘not in the labor 
force” indicate that the problem of measurement 
is perhaps a minor ore. 


4 This term is used as the equivalent of persons in 
the labor force, that is, persons working or seeking 
work, 
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per 100.5 The labor-force participation rates 
of older workers, however, have changed a 
great deal (see Table 2). Labor-force rates 
for 1950 were at somewhat higher levels 
than in preceding decades as a result of the 
effects of the war. 

The labor-force participation rate for 
men 45 years old and over decreased from 
1900 to 1950 from 84.3 to 78.5, or by 7 per 


Men 45-64 years of age maintained a 
fairly constant labor-force rate over the 
period, the former at a level of about 94 per. 
cent, the latter at about 87 per cent. Men 
65 years of age and over, however, showed a 
marked decrease in labor-force activity, 
dropping from a rate of 63.2 to 45.0 or by 
about 29 per cent during the half-century. 
In contrast, the labor-force rate for older 


TABLE 2 


LaBOR-FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES OF PERSONS 14 YEARS AND OVER AND PERSONS 
45 YEARS OLD AND OVER BY SEX, 1900-1950, AND PROJECTIONS, 1955-75 



































Year* 
Sex AND AcE 
1900¢ | 1920 | 1930 | 1940 1950 | 1955 | 1960 | 1965 | 1970 | 1975 
Males: 

14 years and over....| 85.7 | 85.9 | 83.4 | 80.9 83.3 79.7 | 79.7 | 80.6 
45-54 years......... 92.8 | 94.5 | 94.8 | 93.7 94.3 94.2 | 94.2 | 94.1 
55-64 years......... 86.1 | 87.4 | 87.6 | 85.6 87.0 86.8 | 86.7 | 86.6 
65 years and over....| 63.2 | 57.1 | 55.5 | 43.3 44.7 39.6 | 38.0 | 36.5 

Females 
14 years and over....| 20.0 | 24.1 | 25.1 | 27.4 31.3 34.9 | 36.2 | 37.5 
45-54 years......... 14.2 | 19.4 | 21.3 | 24.2 35.7 42.5 | 44.7 | 46.7 
55-64 years......... 12.6 | 15.3 | 16.4 | 17.8 25.9 30.7 | 32.3 | 33.8 
65 years and over....} 8.3] 8.2] 8.2] 6.7 8.9 9.3] 9.4] 9.5 
Total. hoses 53.7 | 55.8 | 54.6 | 54.1 | 56.8 | 57.0 | 57.0 | 56.9 | 56.7 | 57.4 | 58.4 














* Data from 1920 to 1975 from Bureau of the Census (see Table 1, n. f). 
t Adapted from John Durand, The Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1960 (New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1948), pp. 208 ff. Data are ‘comparable with 1940 Census Data” but not adjusted for comparability with current “Monthly Re- 


port of the Labor Force.” 


t These data for 1950 and subsequent years are based on projections from 1920 to average of the years 1947-51, as of July 1 


of each year. Other data for 1920-50 are as of April of each year. 


cent. The labor-force rate for women 45 
years and over, however, over the same 
period more than doubled, increasing from 
12.3 to 26.0 per cent. These changes in 
labor-force participation for persons 45 and 
over, aS a group, obscure the important 
differences which occurred for the age 
classes within the group. —' 


5 Johù Durand, The Labor Force in the United 
States, 1890-1950 (New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1948). See also Philip M. Hauser, 
“Mobility in Labor.Force Participation,” in forth- 
coming volume on labor mobility, under the aegis of 
the Committee on Labor Market Research of the 
Social Science Research Council; A. J. Jaffe and 
C. D. Stewart, Manpower Resources and Utilization 
(New York: Wiley & Sons, 1951). See also forth- 
coming volume, under the aegis of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, by Clarence Long, 
Labor Force, Income, and Employment. : 


women increased rapidly during the first 
half of the century. Women 45-54 years old 
increased their labor-force participation 
rate from 14.2 to 36.9, or by 150 per cent; 
women 55-64 showed an increase from 12.6 
to 27.3, or by 160 per cent. Women 65 and 
over showed some decrease between 1906 
and 1940 from 8.3 to 6.7 but had a rate of 
9.5 in 1950 as a result of World War TI and 
its aftermath. The secular trend toward in- 
creased labor-force participation of womerf 
is manifest among older as: well as younger 
women and more than offset the trend 
toward retirement. 

These trends have been projected by the 
Bureau of the Census by quinquenniums to 
1975 (Table 2), The projections show prac- 
tically constant labor-force participation 
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rates. for males 45-64 years of age, but a 

continued decline in the work activity of 

males 65 and over to a low point of 36.5 in 

1975. Should these projections hold, the 

labor-force rate of older men would show a 

decrease of 44 per cert in the first three- 
_ quarters of the twentieth century. 

In contrast, the labcr-force participation 
rates of women 45-64 years of age would 
continue to increase although at a declining 
rate. Women 45-64 under these projections 
would increase their lebor-force participa- 
tion rates by about 30 per cent in the next 
twenty-five years and would show about a 

_ threefold increase from 1900 to 1975. Wom- 
en 65 years and over, however, would, under 
the projections, maintain a practically un- 
changed labor-force rate at around 9 per 
cent. 

These divergent tencencies in the work 
activities of older men and women are the 
result of conflicting factors. Technological 
development resulting in increasing mech- 
anization of work activities, shorter hours of 
labor, increasing white-collar occupations, 
and improved conditions of work have un- 
doubtedly contributed to increased oppor- 
tunity for older workers to remain in, and 
women to enter, the labor force; and de- 
pression and inflation nave, in turn, set 
various forces in motion tending to increase 
motivation to work. Yet paralleling some of 
these developments have been increased in- 
come and savings, permitting voluntary re- 
tirement, and the growtk of retirement sys- 
tems, including widespread compulsory ře- 
tirement systems. 

The decreased labor-force participation 
of older men is a function of increasing rates 
of retirement especially az ages 60 and over. 
Yet, despite this trend toward compulsory 
retirement, the various factors resulting in 
the increased work activity of women have 
resulted in increased labor-force participa- 
tion rates of older women at ages 45-64 and 
a continuation of about the same labor-force 


8 E.g., Robert K. Burns ani Leonard B. Brown, 
“The Older Worker in Industry,” in Cowdry’s 
Problems of Aging, pp. 991 ff.; Industrial Relations 
Research Association, of. cit., Part II. 
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participation rate for women 65 and over. 
The increased labor-force activity of older 
women is in large part attributable to the 
re-entry into the labor market of married 
women as they leave their period of greatest 
reproductivity and responsibility for the 
care of young children. This tendency to re- 
enter the labor force is clearly manifest, for 
the first time at a decennial census date, in 
the data for 1950. In contrast with data 
from the preceding censuses, the labor-force 


‘rate for women 35-44 years of age was high- 


er than that for women 25-34 years of age 
and remained high for women aged 45-54 
years.’ It is at age 55 and over that work 
rates for women began to show a marked 
decline. The census projections to 1975 indi- 
cate an increasing tendency in this direction. 


WARTIME CHANGES 


Current population statistics on a month- 
ly basis made possible the measurement of 
labor-force changes during the period of 
mobilization, demobilization, and partial re- 
mobilization since 1940, From 1940 to 1945, 
under the duress of war, the total labor 
force of the United States increased by 
about 11 million workers, to a level of 68 
milion persons, including the armed forces. 
Some 3 million of this 11 million increase in 
the number of workers represented ‘‘nor- 
mal” growth in the labor force, resulting 
from the increase in, and aging of, the popu- 
lation. The remainder of this increase, 8 
million persons, represents an “abnormal 
increment” to the labor force resulting fror- 
the requirements of total war. 

During World War II the armed forces 
increased from several hundred thousand 
to about 12 million persons, while the civil- 
jan labor force remained at approximately 
the same size at a figure of about 55 million. 
Persons who entered the armed forces were, 
of course, primarily young males. To main- 
tain the civilian labor force, persons were 
drawn from population groups not normally 
employed, primarily women, younger per- 


7 Hauser, ‘“‘Mobility in Labor Force Participa- 
tion,” op. cit. l 
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sons, and older persons. A comparison of the 
actual labor force in April, 1945, with the 
“normal” labor force as determined from 
previous trends in labor-force composition 
shows the extent to which older persons 
contributed to the wartime abnormal in- 
crement to the labor-force (see Table 3). 
The 8 million abnormal increment to the 
wartime labor force comprised 4.2 million 
women and 3.9 million men. Persons 45 


of additional workers varied inversely with 
age. Women 45-54 years old contributed 
over half of all the additional older female 
workers, while women 65 years and older 
contributed a little over one-tenth. For 
each sex, however, the proportion which the 
“excess” workers constituted of the “nor- 
mal” varied directly with age. 

The female excess was proportionately 
greater for each of the three older age 


TABLE 3* 


DEVIATION OF LABOR FORCE FROM “NORMAL” FOR TOTAL LABOR FORCE AND FOR 
OLDER WORKERS, BY SEX, UNITED STATES, APRIL, 1945 AND 1946 


























(In Thousands) 
APRIL, 1946 APRIL, 1945 
Deviation Deviation 
Sixt AND AGE from “Normal” from “Normal” 
Actual | Normal Actual | Normal 
Labor Labor Labor Labor 
Force Force Per Cent | Force Force Per Cent 
No. of No. of 
. Normal Normal 
sca SOROS 6 obi sve eb incase. booker 60,304 | 58,843 1,450 2.5 66,246 | 58,163 8,083 13.9 
ales: 
14 years and over........ 43,626 | 42,788 838 2.0 | 46,407 | 42,496 | 3,911 9.2 
45-54 years.. unene 8,084 7,863 221 2.8 8,017 7,749 268 3.5 
55-64 years. n.. oasen 5,349 | 5,019 330 6.6 5,385 4,998 387 7.7 
65 years and over...... 1.1 2,381} 1,950 431 | 22.1 2,411 | 1,937 474 | 24.5 
Females: 
14 years and over........ 16,678 | 16,066 612 3.8 19,839 | 15,677 4,172 26.6 
45-54 years... nunnana 2,651 2,305 346 15.0 2,964 | 2,149 815 | 37.9 
55-64 years.. an.n anean 1,350 1,112 238 | 21.4 1,620 1,118 502 | 44.9 
65 years and over........ 410 334 76 | 22.8 490 329 161 | 48.9 








* Source; Derived from data of United States Bureau of the Census and Durand, op. cit. 


years of age and over constituted about a 
third of these labor-force additions. Persons 
65 years of age and over made up almost 8 
per cent of the total increment. The pattern 
of increased labor-force participation dif- 
fered considerably by sex. 

Men 45 years of age and over contributed 
over 1.1 million persons to the “excess” over 
“normal”; women 45 and over contributed 
almost 1.5 million workers. Among the men, 
the absolute additions to the labor force 
varied directly with age, with men 65 and 
over constituting over two-fifths of the 
total contribution of the older males. Among 
women, however, the absolute contribution 


groupings of women than for the men, rang- 
ing from an excess of about 38 per cent for 
women 45-54 years old to about 49 per cent 
for women 65 years old and over. Among the 
men, by far the largest proportion in excess 
was contributed by men 65 years old and 
older (24.5 per cent). The excess of males 
45-54 years was only 3.5 per cent, while 
that of males 55-64 years was 7.7 per cent. 
The relatively small proportionate contribu- 
tion of these latter two age groups of males 
is, of course, to be accounted for by their 
relatively high labor-force participation 
rates, as compared with males 65 years old 
and over or with women. 
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In the year between April, 1945, and 


_ April, 1946, which witnessed the cessation - 


of hostilities, the labor force, with demobi- 
lization, decreased by almost 6 million per- 
sons. In April, 1946, it is estimated that the 
labor force was in excess over normal by 
fewer than 1.5 million persons, or 2.5 per 
cent. These figures, however, obscure the 
fact that the labor force at this time showed 
a deficit of over 1 million males 20-44 years 
of age and almost 0.9 million females 20-34 
years of age.* The former comprised mainly 
veterans who were recuperating or attend- 
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normal in the labor force; and almost 0.7 
million women of the same age. Thus, by 
April, 1946, the excess of men 45 years old 
and over had decreased by only 13 per cent, 
but the excess of females of this age had de- 
creased by 55 per cent. By the same date, 
the excess of males 65 and over had de- 
creased by less than 10 per cent, while that 
of women 65 and over had decreased by 53 
per cent. Both males and females 65 years of 
age and older, however, were over 22 per 
cent in excess of normal labor-force par- 
ticipation in April, 1946. 


TABLE 4* 


INDEX OF CEANGES IN LABOR-FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES FOR TOTAL 
LABOR FORCE AND OLDER WORKERS, BY SEX, UNITED 
STATES, 1940, 1945, 1946, AND 1952 





Lazor-Force 
PARTICIPATION RATE 





INDEX or CHANGE 
{1940 = 100) 

































Sex AND AGE 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1952 
Both sexes... auceo 54.1 62.0 56:8 115 105 106 
Males: , 
14 years and over........ 80.9 87.9 82.0 109 101 102 
45-54 years. .........45. 93.7 95.8 95.0 102 101 | 101 
55-64 years..... 66.000. 85.6 90.5 89.0 106 104 100 
65 years and over........ 43.3 49.9 48.3 115 112 94. 
Females: 
14 years and over........ 27.4 37.0 30.8 135 112 118 
45-54 years. onenaren 24.2 36.7 31.3 152 129 162 
55-64 years... neure 17.8 27.1 22.9 152 129 152 
65 years and over........ 6.7 9.4 7.7 140 115 119 














_ * Source: Derived from data of United States Bureau of the Census. See Table 2. 


ing school under the “G.I. Bill” after de- 
mobilization; the latter, reflecting the great 
increase in the postwar marriage and birth 
rates, were not in the labor force because of 
household and reproductive responsibilities. 

Despite the deficit worker participation 
rates of veterans and of women of reproduc- 
tive age, the labor force, in general, was still 
above normal in 1946 because of the excess 
over normal of young persons under 20 and 
older persons 45 and over. In April, (1946, 
after demobilization, there were still almost 
1 million males, 45 and over, in excess over 


8 Durand, op. cit., chap. vi; Jaffe and Stewart, 
op. cit., pp. 176-85. ; 


The effects of postwar full employment 
on the labor-force participation of older 
persons in relation to the impact of the war 
and to the 1940 prewar rates is presented in 
Takle 4. Using the 1940 age-sex labor force 
participation rates as a base, the conse- 
quences of mobilization, demobilization, and 
partial remobilization are evident. Among 
males 45-54 years of age with a labor-force 
participation rate of 93.7 per cent in 1940, 
full mobilization resulted in an increase of 2 
per cent in the labor-force rate, while de- 
mobilization in 1946, and partial remobiliza- 
tion in 1952, resulted in a worker rate in 
each instance only 1 per cent above the 1940 
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level. For men 55-64 years of age, with a 
somewhat lower labor-force rat2 of 85.6 per 
cent in 1940, mobilization resulted in an in- 
crease of 6 per cent by 1945. Demobilization 
in 1946 produced a rate belcw the peak 
mobilization level but sfill 4 per cent above 
the 1940 level. By 1952, even with partial 
remobilization, the labor-force rate of men 
55-64 was at the same level as in 1940. 

Among the men 45 years old and over, 
those 65 and over showed the greatest vari- 
ability in labor-force rates during this pe- 
riod. Full mobilization resulted in an in- 
creased worker rate 15 per cent above the 
1940 level by 1945. Demobilization in 1946 
resulted in a decrease of three percentage 
points, to a level still 12 per cent above the 
1940 level. By 1952, even with partial re- 
mobilization, the labor-force rate of men 65 
years old and older had dropped to 6 per 
cent below the 1940 level. This decrease re- 
sulted from a continuation of the trend 
toward retirement which was interrupted 
by the war. 

The pattern of labor-force participation 
rates, from 1940 to 1952, for women 45 
years old and older was quite different. 
Women 45-54 years old showed an increase 
of 52 per cent in labor-force participation 
with total mobilization in 1945. With de- 
mobilization, this rate declined sharply but 
was still 29 per cent above the 1940 level in 
1946. With partial remobilization, labor- 
force participation for this age class of wom- 
en again rose sharply and in 1952 was 62 per 
cent above the 1940 level and ten percentage 
points above the level achieved during total 
mobilization in 1945. 

Women 55-64 years old increased their 
labor-force participation by 52 per cent 
with total mobilization in 1945 and de- 
creased to a point 29 per cent above the 
1940 level with demobilization in 1946. 
Women of this age, however, although they 
entered the labor force in increasing propor- 
tions with partial remobilization in 1952, 
returned to a level 52 per cent above the 
1940 level, the same level reached in 1945. 
Women 65 years and older reached a level 
of labor-force participation 40 per cent 


above the 1940 level in 1945, decreased 
their labor-force rate to a point 15 per cent 
above the 1940 level in 1946, and showed a 
relatively small increase to a level 19 per. 
cent above 1940 in 1952. It would seem that 
for women 45 years of age and older, in- 
cluding those 65 years old and older, the 
secular trend toward increased labor-force 
participation was continued and accelerated 
by the requirements of the war and its 
aftermath. 

In general, the older worker who was in 
the labor force constituted an important 
labor reserve to meet the demands of total 
mobilization in war. Among men this re- 
serve was concentrated primarily among 
those 65 years old and older. Among women, 
an important reserve was found in all age 
classes 45 and over. In requiring the utiliza- 
tion of the labor reserve of older women, it 
seems that the war and postwar conditions 
accelerated the trend toward their increased 
labor-force participation. 


GROSS CHANGES 


Although the labor-force participation 
rate of all persons of working age has re- 
mained remarkably constant over the last 
half-century, there is considerable mobility 
in labor-force participation in the short run, 
as indicated by the wartime changes, dis- 
cussed above, by seasonal changes, and by 
“gross changes” from month to month. Of 
perhaps special interest are the measure- 
ments of gross changes in the labor force, 
made available by the Bureau of the Census, 
which show the shifts into and out of the 
labor force, that is, the changes in the status 
of persons from month to month as “in” or 
“not in” the labor force (see Table 5).° 

In 1951 average monthly gross changes 
for all persons of working age constituted 
about 10 per cent of the annual average 
number of persons in the labor force. The 
average number of gross changes—‘‘addi- 


® The Bureau of the Census has been publishing 
data on “‘gross changes” since 1945 (see Annual 
Report on the Labor Force, the most recent of which 
is available for 1952, Series P-50, No. 45, issued in 
July, 1953). : 
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tions” and “reductions’!° combined—of 
persons 65 years and over constituted about 
18 per cent of the annual average number of 
persons of this age class in the labor force. 
Thus, gross changes of the older workers 
were about 80 per cent greater than those of 
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changes of persons 45-64 years of age was 
about 8 per cent of their average number in 
the labor force for the year, an average ke- 
low that for all workers. 

Gross changes for male workers were ap- 
proximately one-fourth of those for female 


TABLE 5 


GROSS CHANGES IN THE CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE FOR TOTAL LABOR 
FORCE AND OLDER WORKERS, UNITED STATES, 1951 








Gross CHANGE 





Average gross change as percentage of ayer- 
age labor force...............0006- 


Males: ` 
Average number in labor force 
Average monthly gross change 


Number of additions............. 
Number of reductions............ 


Average gross change as percentage of 
average labor force.............. 


Females: 


Average number in labor force...... 
Average monthly gross change...... 
Number of additions............. 
Number of reductions............ 


‘Average number in labor force........ 
Average monthly gross change........ 
Number of additions............... 











AGE 
TOTAL 
(In Txov- 
SANDS) 45-64 65 Years 
Years and Over 

ef 62,871 19,486 | 3,024 
See 6,627 1,516 560 
Caa 3,320 758 259 
oe 3,307 758 301 
....| 10.5 7.8 18.5 
14,062 | 2,465 
431 356 
OE 209 170 
R: 222 186 
oe 5.5 3.1 14,4 
....| 19,224 5,424 558 
....| 4,208 1,086 205 
Sein 2,128 550 89 
Saps 2,080 536 116 

neers 21.9 20.0 


Average gross change as percentage of 


average labor force.............. 


: 36.7 


* Source: Derived from United States Bureau of the Census, Annucl Report on the Labor 
Force, Series P-50, No. 31 (Washington, 1951), and Series P-50, No. 40 (Washington, 1952). 


all workers and, in fact, were exceeded only 
by the gross changes for persons 14-19 years 
of age! The average number of gross 


e 1°*Additions” and “reductions” refer to a 
change in status from one month to the next in 
labor-force participation. If a given person changed 
status more than once during the month, only one 
change would be counted. Similarly, if a person 
changed status but reverted to the same status he 
had in the preceding month, no change would be 
counted. 

11 Hauser, ‘“‘Mobility in Labor Force Participa- 
tion,” op. cit. 


workers and constituted about 5 per cent of 
the average male labor force as contrasted 
with about 22 per cent of the female labor 
force. Gross changes for males 65 years old 
and over were about three times as high as 
those for all males, 15 as compared with 5 
per cent; while for females of the same age 
class gross changes were about 70 per cent 
higher than for all females, 37 as compared 
with 22 per cent. Gross changes for women 
65 and over were two and a half times as 
great as those for older males, reaching a 
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level of about one-third of the annual aver- 
age number of older women in the labor 
force. 

The gross change statistics refer to the 
total number of “additions” and “reduc- 
tions” as defined rather than to separate 
individuals. The number of gross changes is 
much greater than the total number of per- 
sons who actually entered or left the labor 
force, because, as in other forms of labor 
mobility, it is undoubtedly true that a rela- 
tively small proportion of the workers con- 
tribute a disproportionately large share of 
the mobility and because double or multiple 
counting of persons is involved, since many 
of the mobile persons both entered and left 
the labor force during the year. For both 
sexes combined, for example, the number of 
additions and reductions to the labor force 
of persons 65 years old and over exceeded 6 
million, more than twice the average annual 
number of persons of this age in the labor 
force. For males 65 and over the total num- 
ber of additions and reductions for the year 
exceeded 4 million, or almost twice the total; 
while for females 65 and over they approxi- 
mate about 2.5 million, or almost five times 
the total. 

The old worker, both male and female, 
has, then, a high rate of mobility in respect 
to labor-force participation from month to 
month. The role and the significance of this 
high labor-force mobility rate as it affects 
the problem of adjustment in old age have 
yet to be explored and fully grasped. 


TABLES OF WORKING LIFE 


In recent years life-table methods have 
been applied to labor-force participation 
rates. This has made it possible to calculate 


the average number of years remaining in. 
the labor force, as well as in life, at given 


ages. Unfortunately the different pattern of 
labor-force participation of women has pre- 
cluded the calculation of such data for fe- 


2W.S. Woytinsky, Labor in the United States 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1938), pp. 261-63; Durand, op. ci., p. 56; Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Tables of Working Life (Bull. 1001 
[Washington, 1950]). 


¢ 
males, so that tables of working life are at 
present available only for males. The life- 
table calculations are of the greatest sig- 
nificance not only in indicating the average 
years remaining in the labor force and in life 
but also in quantifying the difference be- 
tween the two, that is, in providing a meas- 
urement of the average number of years in 
retirement. 

From 1900 to 1940, for white males at 
age 20, the average number of years of life 
remaining increased from 42.2 to 47.7, or by 
5.5 years (Table 6). During this same period 


TABLE 6* 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF REMAINING YEARS OF 
LIFE, IN LABOR FORCE AND IN RETIREMENT 
AT AGE 20 AND AT AGE 60: WHITE MALES, 
1900, 1940; TOTAL MALES, 1940, 1947, 1975 





























AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS OF 
Lrre REMAINING 
YEAR Total In Labor In Retire- 
Forcet ment 
At Age 20 
White males: 
1900f....... 42.2 39.4 2.8 
1940........ 47.7 42.0 5.7 
Total males: 
1940........ 46.8 41.3 5.5 
1947........ 48.0 42.8 5.2 
1975 (A)§... 52.7 42.8 9.9 
1975 (B)§...| 52.7 45.9 6.8 
At Age 60 
White males 
1900f....... 14.3 11.5 2.8 
1940..... 15.1 9.2 5.9 
Total males: 
1940........ 15.1 9.2 5.9 
1947........ 15.3 9.7 5.6 
1975 (yy 16.8 7.9 8.9 
§ 16.8 10.5 6.3 


1975 (B 





* Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Tables of Working Life 
(Bull. 1001 [Washington, August, 1950]), p. 42. See ibid., for 
similar data at age 40 and detailed explanations. 

+ Labor-force estimates for 1900 and 1940 have been ad- 
justed for comparability with the estimates for 1947 and 1975 
on may not be compared directly with the detailed tables for 
19. 


t Mortality data based on records of eleven original death 
registration states. 

§ A, Assumes continued decline in labor-force participation 
rates for men, 55 years and over, based on 1920-40 trends. B, 
Assumes labor-force participation rates at 1947 levels. 
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‘the average number of years of life remain- 
ing in the labor force increased from 39.4 to 
42.0, or by 2.6 years. In consequence, the 
average number of years of life remaining 
after retirement from the labor force in- 
creased from 2.8 years in‘1900 to 5.7 years in 
1940, or by 2.9 years. Similarly, between 
1900 and 1940, at age 40, the average num- 
ber of years of life remaining after retire- 
ment increased by 2.7 years, to a total of 5.9 
years; and at age 60, by 3.1 years, to a 
total of 5.9 years. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics ies also 
made projections for males to 1975, in ex- 
pectation of life and in years remaining in 
the labor force. The estimates for 1975 are 
` based on two assumptions. The “A” esti- 
mates assume continued decline in labor- 
force participation rates for men 55 years 
and over based on 1920-40 trends. The “B” 
estimates assume labor-force participation 
rates at the relatively high 1947 levels. 

The “A” projections show, for all males 
at age 20, an increase between 1940 and 1975 
of 5.9 years in expectation of life, 1.5 years 
in average number of years in the labor 
force, and 4.4. years in life remaining after 
retirement. At age 20, under the assumption 
of the “A” estimates, the male in the United 
States could expect an average of 9.9 years 
of life after retirement, as contrasted with 
less than 3 years in 1900. Under the “B” 
estimates, the average number of years of 
life remaining in the labor force at age 20 
would increase by 4.6 years. Thus, average 
number of years of retirement would in- 
crease by only 1.3 years. by 1975, to a total 
of 6.8 years. 

At age 60, the “A” projections show an 
increase between 1940 and 1975 of 1.7 years 
of life, a decrease of 1.3 years in average 
number of years of life remaining in the 
labor force, and a net increase of 3 years to a 
total of 8.9 years in average number of years 
of life in retirement. Under the “B” estimates 
the average number of years remaining in 
the labor force would increase by 1.3 years 
and the average number of years in retire- 
ment by only 0.4 year to a total of 6.3 years. 

The life-table data also make possible the 
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‘quantification of the “labor-force potential,” 


that is, the calculation of the total number 
of man-years in the labor force that may be 
expected from a cohort of males, given the 
age-specific labor-force participation rates 
in any given year. An abridged table of 
working life has been computed by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics for 1940 and 1947.8 
These tables indicate that the stationary 
labor force which would result from 1940 
age-specific labor-force participation rates 
would yield a total of 3.8 million man-years 
in the labor force, while that in 1947 would 
yield a total of 4.2 million man-years. The 
increases in age-specific labor-force partici- 
pation rates, then, between 1940 and 1947 
resulted in a 9 per cent increase in the male 
labor-force potential. 

Similarly, the tables of working life show 
that, in 1940, males 45 and over had a labor- 
force potential of 1.5 million man-years. By 
1947 this potential for males 45 and over had 
increased to 1.7 million man-years, or by 
11.1 per cent. Between 1940 and 1947 the 
labor-force potential of men 65 years of age 
and over increased from 271,000 to 330,000 
man-years, or by over 12 per cent. Between 
1940 and 1947 the increase in the labor- 
force potential of men 45 years of age and 
over accounted for over half of the total in- 
crease in potential man-years, while the in- 
crease in the potential of males 65 and over 
accounted for more than one-sixth of the 
total increase. 

It is also possible from the life-table data 
to study changes in rates of accession to, 
and separation from, the labor force. In 
1947, for example, separations from the 
labor force, due to all causes, were lower at 
all ages up to 65 than in 1940. Much of this 
decrease in separations is attributable to de- 
creased mortality, which was lower in 1947 
at all ages than in 1940. Of special import, 
however, are the changes attributable to 
retirement. It is significant that under the 
conditions of 1947, as contrasted with 1940, 
retirement rates of males 50-64 years of age 
decreased appreciably. This decrease arose 


8 Op. cil, p. 36. 
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from a number of factors, including the 

‘aftereffects of high employment rates of 
older men during the war, increased oppor- 
tunity for employment under postwar full- 
employment conditions, and the pressures 
of inflationary rising prices. The decrease in 
the labor-force participation rates of older 
men since 1947, reported above, indicates, 
however, that by 1952 retirement rates must 
have risen over 1947 levels, especially for 
workers 65 and over. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATION 


Improved labor-force and population sta- 
tistics are permitting more comprehensive 


analyses of the aging of the population and 
of some of the characteristics and activities 
of older persons. In the improved and 
elaborated data, particularly those emanat- 
ing from the Bureau of the Census, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, lie 
many new opportunities for investigation. 
Moreover, these data provide increasingly 
useful frames for the design of more inten- 
sive surveys and research projects. which 
will produce a better understanding of our 
older population and of their economic and 
other problems. 
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THE MIGRATION OF OLDER PEOPLE 
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ABSTRACT 


Through the use of compeny personnel records this study attempted to determine whether sufficient data 
would be available to indicate differential factors distingvishing 34 retired migrants from 189 retired non- 
migrants previously employed by a large metropolitan department store. From nineteen items consistent y 
contained in the records, the rollowing five factors were found to favor migration: (1) preretirement suburban 
residence; (2) preretirement income of $70 a week or mare; (3) pay mcbility index, 10-29; (4) company 
retirement benefits of $40 or more per month; (5) more frequent changes of address after retirement. 


The two purposes of this study were to 
determine whether personnel records of a 
large metropolitan department store could 
be used independently for research on fac- 
tors in migration of retired persons and, if 
so, what findings the records would yield. 


THE STORE 


The store from which records were made 
available for this study was established in 
1854. There is not nor Eas there been any 
union organization operating within the 
store. Hence all policy concerning hours, 
wages, working conditions, and other “fringe 
, benefits” have been introduced by manage- 
ment. The approach of management in its 
„relations with the store employees has been 
one of concern for their welfare. This con- 
cern has quite naturally extended into the 
‘area of retirement and retirement benefits. 

The retirement of employees, until 1949, 
was handled on an informal basis. Em- 
ployees were permitted to continue to’ work 
until such time as the company health 
service believed that further employment 
would be detrimental to the worker or until 
the employee voluntarily retired. At the 
time of retirement each case was reviewed 
hy management, often its top echelons, to 
assess the individual’s ability to sustain him- 
self financially after retirement. The bene- 
fits were then granted on the basis of individ- 
ual need. After 1949 no employee who had 
been with the store for ‘ess than fifteen 
years was eligible for any retirement bene- 
fits. Each employee was given the option of 


accepting a lump sum in lieu of monthly 
payment or the monthly benefits. 

In 1949, however, the administrative area 
of retirement and associated problems was 
reduced to a written and formalized policy 
by management. This set up a standard 
device for determining the retirement bene- 
fits. At the same time a system of regular 
phvsical examinations for all emplyees 64 
years of age and over was instituted and 
used as one of the criteria by which manage- 
ment determined the appropriateness of 
any person’s continued employment in the 
store on either a full-time or a part-time 
basis. 

In 1947 there were about 400 persons em- 
ploved at the store who were 65 years of 
age or over. The records indicate that 192 
persons still living have been retired since 
1947, whereas only 31 persons, still receiving 
retirement bene‘its, were retired prior to 
that time. The retired employee keeps his 
group insurance and his Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield memberships and continues to receive 
the discount on purchases. The services of 
the store doctor and attorney are available 
to him, and the store paper is mailed to him 
monthly. The Employee’s Mutual Benefit 
Association handles the Group Insurance 
Plan and loans but does not regulate the 
discount buying. 

During the past year a full-time position 
has been created to maintain morale of store 
personnel. One of the major functions of this 
office is to determine, with the aid of the 
health service staff, the feasibility of retain- 
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ing any employee on a full- or a part-time 
basis after he has reached age 65. This 
officer is also charged with the responsibility 
of conducting such preretirement training 
and/or interviews as are consistent with 
policy and staffing. This officer also acts as 
liaison between the retired employee and 
management in any and all appropriate 
matters. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


The personnel records from which the 
data for this study were gathered, as is fre- 
quently the case in commercial, industrial, 
and social welfare organizations, were con- 


siderably more elaborate in design than in- 


operation. The various forms contained 
more than eighty items concerning the 
working and health history of each em- 
ployee before and during his period of em- 
ployment with the firm. Only nineteen items 
were found to be filled out. consistently 
enough in the retirees’ records to justify 
their inclusion in the study. Unfortunately 
the health records were not complete for 
more than half of the retirees. The health 
records might have revealed some clear 
demarcations between the migrant and non- 
migrant groups. 

Of these nineteen items, the one which 
presented the greatest difficulty and which 
resulted in the greatest number of “not 
known” was retiree’s last pay rate. Aside 
from a special system of notation for most 
employees, there were quite a number of 
persons in the occupational category of 
executive-administrative and executive su- 
pervisory whose pay rate was not shown. 

The items which yielded satisfactory 
data from the records were the following: 


(1) Name 

(2) Present address 

(3) Present phone number 

(4) Date of birth 

(5) Sex 

(6) Marital status 

(7) Date of induction into employment by the 
company 

(8) Date of retirement 

(9) Number of years service with the company 
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(10) Retirement benefits (either monthly pay- ° 
ments by company or lump-sum payment 
at the time of retirement) 

(11) Last pay rate prior to retirement (in cases 
of persons on “short hours,” except where 
specific hours were indicated, the rates 

- were translated into weekly incomes on the 
basis of full or part-time week of 40 and 20 
hours, respectively) 

(12) Department where last employed 

(13) Last address prior to retirement 

(14) Number of addresses prior to retirement ~ 

(15) Number of changes of address since retire- 
ment 

(16) Number of upward pay changes during 
employment by company 

(17) Number of downward pay changes during 
employment by company 

(18) Number of changes in job assignment while 
employed by company 

(19) Age at retirement 


These items of data suggested the follow- 
ing questions: ` 


1. Are there age and sex differences in migrants 
and nonmigrants? 

2. Are persons with a higher preretirement in- 
come more likely to migrate than those with . 
lower preretirement income? 

3. Are those with a higher company retirement 
benefit more likely to migrate than those 
with lower benefits? 

4, Are persons who have had the highest num- 
ber of net upward pay changes most likely to 
migrate upon retirement? 

5. Are persons who have had most frequent 
changes in job assignment prior to retirement 
more likely to migrate than those who have 
had fewer job assignments? 

6, Would those who lived in less desirable com- 
munities prior to retirement be more likely 
to migrate than those whose preretirement 
residence was in relatively favorable com- 
munities? 

7. Would the year in which a person retires 
have any relation to whether or not he 
migrates? 


eo 
FINDINGS 


For the purposes of this study, “mi- 
grant” will be defined as any person who 
upon retirement has moved outside of the 
normal commuting range of the metropoli- 
tan area where he was previously employed. 
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*“Nonmigrant” will simply be defined as 
. those persons who remained within that 

commuting range after retirement. 

Age and sex.—Of the 223 persons (whose 
records were retained in the “inactive” file) 


who had been retired from the company on 
or before December 31, 1952, 100 (44.8 per 


cent) were males, 123 (55.2 per cent) were. 


` females. Of the 223, a total of 189 (84.8 per 
- cent) were rated as nonmigrants and 34 
(15.2 per cent) as migrants. The sex com- 
position of the nonmigrants is 80 (42.3 per 
cent) males and 109 (57.7 per cent) females. 
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15.7 per cent between the migrants and non- . 
migrants with relation to their age at retire- ` 
ment approached (critical ratio=1.8) but 


did not reach statistical significance at the` | 


5 per cent level. 

For the general purposes of the study, no - 
attempt was made to compare percentages 
within either sex grouping because the 
numbers of males and females in the migrant 
group were so small. 

Date of retirement.—Although the critical’ 
ratio between the percentages of migrants 
(30.4) and nonmigrants (10.6) who retired 


TABLE 1 


WEEXLY INCOME PRIOR TO RETIREMENT OF 34 MIGRANTS 
3 AND 179 NONMIGRANTS* i 


? 











MIGRANTS NONMIGRANTS 
Amotnt oF WEEKLY CRITICAL 
: RATIO 
Number| Per Cent | Number | Pez Cent 

ő 17.7 26 IES |e cces cacy - 
6 17.7 : 63 35.2 2.4 

12 35.2 74 41.4 Jo... 

10 29.3 16 8.9 2.5 





`~ 


The migrants were divided into 20 (58.8 per 
cent) males and 14 (41.2 per cent) females, 
indicating that males are more likely to mi- 
grate than are females. At the 5 per cent level 
of confidence,! which was used throughout 
this study, this difference was found not to be 
statistically significant (critical ratio = 1.7). 

Of the 223 persons, a total of 51 (22.9 per 
cent) retired before the age of 65, and 172 
(77.1 per cent) retired after that age. Of 
the 189 nonmigrants, 39 (20.7 per cent) 
retired before 65, 148 (79.3 per cent) after 
65, and one person’s age is not known. 

Of 34 migrants, 12 (36.4 per cent) mi- 
grated before age 65, 21 (63.6 per cent) after 
65, and one not known. The difference of 


“1 The test for significance between percentages 
used in this study was set at the .05 level of con- 
fidence employing the formula 


(id = c=9 
dp, m= Pi ( -424 pal Pe) 


fe 


* Data foz 10 nonmigrants were not available. 


before 1947 is 2.39 in favor of migration, it 
is misleading. Of the 34 migrants, 10 retired 
before 1947. However, only 20 out of 189 
nonmigrants retired before that date, Hence 
it can be assumed that the year of retire- _ 
ment was not a statistically significant fac- 
tor related to migration. 

Preretirement income.—The data in this 
study indicated that persons whose income 
per week prior to retirement was $70.00 or 
more were significantly more likely to mi- 
grate (29,3 per cent versus 8.9 per cent) than 
those with lesser preretirement incomes. 
However, those in the income brackets from 
$49.00 to $69.99 per week showed no sig- 
nificant difference either favoring or net 
favoring migration. There was a significant 
difference in favor of nonmigrating of those 
whose income was $30.00-$39.99 per week 
to retirement. Below $30.00 a week there 
was no significant difference. 

One drawback in using the last income 
prior to retirement was the fact that many 


` 


persons in both the migrant and the non- 
` migrant group-had been “eased” into retire- 
ment by being put on schedules of reduced 
` hours and, in some cases, less demanding 
work, and hence their final incomes reflected 
lowered earning time and lower basic rates. 

Company retirement benefits —By way of 
contrast with these preretirement incomes 
is the sharp distinction between the mi- 
grants and the nonmigrants with regard to 
their retirement benefits from the company. 
It can safely be assumed that the retirement 
benefits are a more accurate reflection of the 
person’s preretirement income than the final 
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pany benefits were used. An interesting” 
sidelight on the matter of postretirement 
benefits from the company is the number of 
nonmigrant women who elected to accept 
the lump-sum payment in lieu of monthly 
benefits. Of 23 nonmigrants who elected the 
lump-sum payment, 21 (91 per cent) were 


. women. Some interesting conjectures might 


be made as to the reasons behind the pre- 
ponderance of women preferring the lump- 
sum payment to small monthly payments. 
In most cases, the election of lump-sum 
payment resulted in ultimate loss to the 
person. However, immediate uses for the 


TABLE 2 


MONTHLY INCOME FROM COMPANY RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
FOR 27 MIGRANTS AND 160 NONMIGRANTS* 








MIGRANTS 


AMOUNT OF 
MoNTELY Income 


Number| Per Cent 


Under $40.00........ 5 


NoNMIGRANTS 
CRITICAL 
RATIO 
Number| Per Cent 
18.5 81 50.6 3.8 
81.5 79 49.5 3.8 


$40.00 and over...... 22 


* For the entire group in eight cases the information on retirement benefits was not 
available and 28 persons (5 migrants and 23 nonmigrants) elected the lump-sum 


payment. 


pay rate. In the formula by which the re- 
tirement monthly benefits are computed is a 
means of striking an average earning over a 
` given period of years. This would tend to 
correct the retiree’s income picture to 
square a little more accurately with the 
facts. Hence it is assumed that the monthly 


retirement benefits are a more accurate. 


gauge of the person’s preretirement income 
than is the final pay rate upon which Table 
1 was based. They certainly reflect more 
accurately his postretirement income. This 
is highlighted by the sharp distinction of 
percentages between the migrant (81.5) and 
nonmigrant (49.5) groups in Table 2. 

Since total retirement income data was 
not available and since additional income 
accruing from Social Security benefits would 
hold a constant relationship to the preretire- 
ment income as well as to the computed re- 
tirement company benefits, only the com- 


lump-sum payment may have influenced the 
person’s choice. 
Occupational groupings —The entire group 
was broken into three occupational cate- 
gories: (1) sales, (2) sales-supporting, and 
(3) executive-administrative-supervisory. It 
might be guessed, because of higher pre- 
retirement income and probable higher re- 
tirement income, that the executive-admin- 
istrative-supervisory group would be the 
one most likely to migrate after retirement. 
This, however, is not the case. There was no 
significant difference between the migrant 
and nonmigrant group in the occupationale 
composition of the groups. However, all per- 
sons in the migrant group who fell into the 
executive-administrative-supervisory cate- 
gory were males. In the nonmigrant group 
only 2 (11.8 per cent) of the 17 were females 
‘in this occupational category. 
In cases where jobs were borderline and 
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“might have been classified either as sales- 
supporting or in the executive-administra- 


tive-supervisory group, the status of the job- 


in the store was considered as more im- 
portant to the classification than’ income 
alone. Hence certain sales-supporting jobs 
in which the pay was higher were ranked in 
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to encourage migration? The`first reaction 
of the writer was that the explanation would 
be that, those who lived in the suburbs 
would have a higher income than those who 
lived in the city. But the figures in Table 4 


‘indicate that it is not economic factors 


which primarily determine the sélection of 


` 


TABLE 3 


LAST PLACE OF RESIDENCE PRIOR TO RETIREMENT 
FOR 31 MIGRANTS AND 184 NONMIGRANTS 





MIGRANTS NONMIGRANTS 
LAST PLACE OF k CRITICAL 
RESIDENCE : Ratio 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Suburbs........ 14 45.2 29 15.8 3.11 
CHY octet eens 17 54.8 155 84.2 3.11 


the middle grouping rather than in the last 
category. Therefore, except for the sales 
‘positions, status in the company was em- 
ployed as a criterion for classification. 

Preretirement residence—Second only to 
the retirement benefits in sharpness of dis- 
tinction between the migrant and nonmi- 
grant groups is the factor of preretirement 
place of residence. The migrants show a 
much higher proportion of suburbanites 
(45.2 per cent) than do nonmigrants (15.8 
per cent), as shown in Table 3. 

Why does residence in the suburbs seem 


TABLE 4 


MEDIAN WEEKLY PRERETIREMENT INCOME BY 
LAST PLACE OF RESIDENCE PRIOR TO RE- 
TIREMENT FOR 32 MIGRANTS AND 176 NON- 
MIGRANTS* 














MIGRANTS NONMIGRANTS 
LAST PLACE OF 
° RESDENCE Num- Median Num- Median 
ber Weekly ber Weekly 
Income Income 
Suburbs........ 14 | $41.50 27 | $50.00 
Citys caine aes 18 44.50 | 149 | 40.00 


*The differences between Tables 3 and 4 with regard to 
numbers of persons in each group are accounted for by informa- 
tion not available on either 1) last place of residence or (2) last 
pay rate prior to retirement or bo 


preretirement place of residence in the 
suburbs. It would seem that other factcrs 
might be more influential in bringing about 
this decision to live in the suburbs. For in- 
stance: (1) more favorable surroundings for 
raising a family (e.g., more play space, fewer 
traffic hazards to children, greater possibil- 
ity of “private yard,” less congested schools, 
etc.); (2) more pleasant community for 
adults and less impersonal than city; (3) 
both of these or a number of other personal 
reasons. Of importance to this study, how- 
ever, is the fact that so many of the migrant 
groups lived in the suburbs prior to retire- 
ment and prior to migration. 

Why these persons who lived in the rela- 
tively more favorable atmosphere of the 
suburbs chose to migrate is not clear from 
the data in this study. However, it might be 
suggested that these persons who sought the 
most pleasant community for their home 
within reach of their place of work might, 
after retirement, seek even “greener fields.” 
Conversely, it seems very unlikely that 
those who lived in the suburbs before retire- 
ment would gravitate to the city after 
retirement. Further research may supply 
more concrete and valid reasons than those 


‘offered above. 


Pay mobility index—-Two items were 
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combined to form an index. These were the 
number of upward pay changes throughout 
period of employment by company and 
number of downward pay changes through- 
out period of employment. They were first 
simply recorded as a tabulation of an abso- 
lute count. Then each item was converted to 
an index number in the following manner: 


number of changes x 100 
length of service 





Index number = 


Then a net pay mobility index number for 
the two items was reached by subtracting 
the downward pay changes index from the 
upward pay changes index. These net pay 
mobility numbers ranged from nine cases 
with a net index of less than 0 to one case 
with an index of 79 for the nonmigrant 
group. The migrant group ranged 0-59. 
Pay mobility information, however, was 
not available for 11 migrants and for 24 
nonmigrants. This can be accounted for by 
the system of notations used by the com- 


pany. Certain classes of jobs (primarily 


in the executive-administrative-supervisory 
category) were treated as confidential in the 
records. It was impractical for the purposes 
of this study to request access to these con- 
fidential files and information. Also among 
those whose records did not yield pay mobil- 
ity information were many who had been 
transferred from a wholesale activity to the 
main store and whose records were complete 
only since the time of transfer in 1943. To 
have taken this information and translated 
it into pay mobility data would have been 
to misrepresent the facts on the cases in- 
volved; hence the entire pay history of the 
transferrees was omitted. Although these 
and the executive-administrative-supervi- 
sory group (for which information was 
unavailable) reduced the total of cases for 
which data was obtainable to 188, it is be- 
lieved that the results in significant differ- 
ences are still of interest. As isskown in Table 
5, those with an index of less than 10 closely 
approach a statistically significant difference 
favoring nonmigration. A definitely sig- 
nificant difference favoring migration exists 
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for those whose pay mobility index ranges” 
from 10 to 29 (78.3 versus 43.0 per cent). 
‘The inverse is true of those with index num- 
bers of 30 and over (12.9 versus 35.7 per 
cent). 

Job mobility index—In a similar manner 
a job mobility index was developed to repre- 
sent the number of changes in job assign- 
ment which the person experienced during 
his period of employment with the com- 
pany. Each change from one department to 
another was regarded as a change of jobs. 


` This included the return to a previous de- 


‘partment. 

It was assumed at the outset of this study 
that the frequency with which a person was 
transferred from one department to another 
during his employment with the firm might 
supply an index as to the employee’s stabil- 
ity. It was realized that stable and steady 
employees might have undergone a great 
many changes but that as a rule the less 
satisfied workers would be the ones whose 
employment record would show a greater 
number of changes. From this assumption it 
was further reasoned that a person who 
“shifted from pillar to post” while on the 
job would be likely to continue this pattern 
after retirement in an effort to find “just the 
right place” to spend his waning years. 

The study did not support this assump- 
tion. It was found that there was no sig- 
nificant difference between any of the 
groups with regard to the number of changes 
of job prior to retirement. However, it is the 
writer’s opinion that such a finding does not 
necessarily eliminate the possible correct- 
ness of the assumption. It merely points out 
the fact that the means of establishing the 
index were crude and that the results were 
therefore crude. If, for instance, instead of 
simply tabulating changes, the net direction 
of the changes (that is an upward, down- 
ward, or horizontal movement pattern) had 
been worked into the index, something quite 
different might have emerged. It is hoped 
that a subsequent study might provide an 
opportunity to develop a net change index. 

Postretirement and preretirement changes 
in residence.—The last factor which dis- 
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“tinguishes the migrart from the nonmi- 
grant group is the number of changes of 
address since retirement. In order to 
equalize the two groups and discount the 
. one migrant move, the migrant changes of 
address have been reduzed by 1 to make the 
two groups comparable. In the case of the 
migrant group, the number of changes of 
address included the migration move. Hence 
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who had had the greatest number of changes 
cf address prior to retirement, there was no 
significant difference between the migrant 
and the nonmigrant group in this regard. 
In fact, the writer found no consistent rela- 
tionship between changes of address prior to 
retirement or after retirement with any of 
the other significant items which might dis- 
tinguish the two groups in question. 


TABLE 5 


PAY MOBILITY INDEX FOR 23 MIGRANTS 
AND 165 NONMIGRANTS 














MIGRANTS Nomaacrants 
Pay MOBILITY CRITICAL 
Inpex Ratio 
Number| Per Cert | Number| Per Cent 
Less than 20......... 2 8.7 35 21.3 1.9 
10-20 25 asarni 18 78.3 71 43.0 3.2 
30 and over.......... 3 12.9 59 35.7 2.9 
TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF CHANGES OF ADDRESS SINCE RETIREMENT (LESS 
ONE MOVE FOR MIGRANT GROUP FOR MIGRANT MOVE) 


FOR 34 MIGRANTS AND 137 NONMIGRANTS j 
NUMBER OF MIGRANTS NONMIGRANTS 
CHANGES CRITICAL 
OF ADDRESS Ratio 
Number | Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Oo esi tik tee 23 67.6 124 66.3 |......... 
We pecan ea fai 4 11.8 56 29.9 2.8 R 
2 or more. .... 7 20.6 7 3.7 2.8 





the person whose only move since retirement 
was his migration move has been counted 
and compared with the nonmigrant person 
who had made no change of address since 
retirement (Table 6). 

As might be expected. the migrants since 
retirement show a morz lively pattern of 
echanges of address than the nonmigrant 
group as a whole. But would those with the 
highest number of preretirement changes of 
address include a higher proportion of those 
who migrated after retirement? Although a 
comparison was made in the hope of finding 
that those who had the greatest number of 
changes after. retirement were also the ones 





SUMIAARY OF FINDINGS 


The following factors were found to favor 
migration: - 

1. Persons whose weekly preretirement 
income was $70.00 or more are more likely 
to migrate after retirement than those with 
a lesser income. 

2. Persons whose company retiremert 
benefits amounted to $40.00 or more per 
month were more likely to migrate than 
those whose benefits amounted to less. 

3. Persons whose last place of residence 
prior to retirement was in the suburbs are 
mere likely to migrate than are those whose 
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last place of residence prior to retirement 
was in the city itself. 

4, Persons whose preretirement pay mo- 
bility index fell between 10 and 29 were 
more likely to migrate after retirement than 
those whose index was less than 10 or more 
than 29. 

5. Omitting the migrant move, the 
migrant group is more likely to have a 
significantly higher number of changes of 
address after retirement than are those who 
do not migrate. 

6. Statistically significant, although prob- 
ably quite unimportant, is the factor of the 
date of retirement. According to the data 
in this study, persons who retired before 1947 
were more likely to migrate than those who 
have retired since. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The most important and quite surprising 
result of this study is that, of nineteen items 
of data available in the personnel records, 
six factors were found to be statistically 
significant in differentiating between the 
migrant and nonmigrant groups. Even by 
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eliminating the obviously unimportant fac- 
tor of date of retirement, we still have five 
factors which are statistically supportable 
and which also may have some importance 
in themselves. 

However, it is well to keep in mind that 
these findings evolve from data of a relative- 
ly limited scope, and care must be taken not 
to give too high an evaluation to the results, 
But it is well within the limits of this study 
to conclude that for certain types of data 
and for certain limited purposes, the infor- 
mation contained within personnel records 
will contain migration-related data (1) for 
sociological research and (2) for clues as to 
the probable migratory action of persons 
approaching but not yet at the retirement 
age. 

It would seem, then, that a study of 
personnel records might yield a framework 
around which a more detailed study could 
be developed. It is with this limited range 
of usefulness in mind that this study has 
been made and is submitted. 
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COMMUNITY ADAPTATION TO THE PRESENCE OF AGED 
PERSONS: ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA? 


WILLIAM H. HARLAN 


ABSTRACT 


Immigration of retired persons has contributed approximately one-third of the recent population in- 
crease in St. Petersburg. The presence of these persons is clearly reflected in demographic data, in, the 
occupations of the younger population, and in the types of local business and professional activities. A novel 
institutional complex, which is also to be found in comparable communities, is emerging as an adaptation to 


the large number of aged persons. 


The effect of an increasing proportion of 
aged persons upon local economy and social 
institutions has been discussed in terms of 
broad national trends in politics, employ- 
ment, and welfare services.? The question of 
what changes occur in the life of specific 
communities in adaptation to the presence 
and increase of a large number of the aged 
has been relatively neglected. This paper is 
an attempt to define the nature and extent 
of such adaptations in a community in 
. which the proportion of the aged has in- 
creased strikingly through migration, The 
situation is an extreme one, scarcely to be 
duplicated elsewhere in the nation; yet it is 
advantageous for the present purposes, as 
the trends are easily discerned and indicate 
changes which may appear in lesser de- 
gree in other communities. 


COMMUNITY ADAPTATION 


The functional relationships among the 
individuals and institutions of a community 


1 This paper is based upon a study conducted 
under a Research Fellowship of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, U.S, Public Health Service, 1952- 
53. 


3 See, e.g., Lloyd H. Fisher, ‘The Politics of 
Age,” in The Aged and Society (Champaign, Ill.: 
Industrial Relations Research Association, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1950), pp. 157-67; Kingsley Davis 
and J. W. Combs, “The Sociology of. an Aging 
Population,” in Proceedings of the Eastern States 
Healih Conference, 1949, pp. 146-70; Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund Quarterly, XVIII (1940), 189-221 and 345- 
402. i 
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may be altered as a result of changes in 
demographic, economic, or social processes. 
As one segment of a community undergoes 
change, adaptive or adjustive modifications 
are to be expected in others. Distinctly 
social changes are described by the term 
“social adjustment,” which has been defined 
as “the adaptation to social change by 
modifications of social norms and standards 
and sometimes also of. the functions, struc- 
ture, and operations of social institutions.” 
The term “community adaptation” as it is 
to be used here is more inclusive, covering 
both ecological and social changes. Both 
terms, however, are intended to center at- 
tention upon the collective rather than the 
individual aspects of adjustment to change. 

Among the factors which may initiate 
changes in communal relationships is the in- 
trusion of a new population group. The con- 
sequent adaptations include those relating 
to the sheer increase in number and those 
pertaining to the distinctive biological and 
cultural characteristics of the migrants. For 
purposes of analysis these are considered as 
separate processes. In a concrete situation, 
however, it is difficult to distinguish them. 
Furthermore, several change-initiating 
forces may adect a community concurrent- 
ly, and it is difficult to determine their rela- 
tive importance. 


3E. W. Burgess, “The Concept of. Personal 
Adjustment,” in Ruth S. Cavan ef al., Personal 
Adustment in Old Age (Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1949), p. 10. 
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COMMUNITY ADAPTATION TO: THE AGED 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COMMUNITY © 


St. Petersburg, Florida, is a relatively 
new community which has grown rapidly | 
. in recent years. Part of the increase is due to: 
births and part to the immigration of both 
young and old people. In addition, its entire 
econoniic and social structure is pervasively 
affected by a large seasonal influx of 

tourists. 

St. Petersburg had its beginnings with the 
coming of the railroad in 1888. As early as 
1902, with a population of only 1,500, it had 
been advertised in northern cities as a 
winter resort. It was then a straggling town 
of sandy streets, with a few frame business 
buildings surrounded by modest residences 
and two or three boarding hotels. Its iso- 
lated peninsular location was a serious 
barrier to growth until after 1920, when 
bridges and highways made it easily 
accessible, 

In the early period the interests of 
tourists centered mainly upon the natural 
facilities for fishing, swimming, and boat- 
ing; only after 1910 were “spa” and “health 
resort” activities developed in an effort to 
attract a larger tourist and permanent 
population. 

The census of 1920 showed a population 
of 14,237. During the boom years which 
followed, it seems hardly to have been 
recognized that persons settling in the com- 
munity were relatively old. By about 1930, 
however, both the tourist and resident 
populations contained large numbers of aged 
and retired persons, The resident population 
in 1930 numbered 40,389, of whom 7,416 
were Negroes, and 3,008, or 7.5 per cent, 
were 65 years of age or over. 

During the 1930’s the community came 
to be characterized by great fluctuation of 
population between summer and winter, by 
high average age of the winter visitors, and 
by low cost of living as compared with com- 
munities of the Florida East Coast. All these 
attributes have persisted during the last two 
decades. The seasonal influx is relatively less 
important than formerly, owing to the 
growth of resident population and the larger 
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number of tourists during the summer 
months. 

Within the last decade, especially, large 
numbers of aged and retired persons have 
permanently left their home communities 
in the northeastern and midwestern states 
and have moved to St. Petersburg with the 
intention of living there in season and out. 
In the past many who came to the city 
during the winter hoped that they might re- 
main permanently by finding employment 
to supplement other income or conserve 
their savings. However, the city seemingly 
has never offered unusual employment op- 
portunities for older people; thus many were 
forced to return to their communities in the 
North. But with the development of the 
Social Security system and the increasing 
coverage of industrial pension plans, larger 
numbers of retired persons have been able 
to settle there without expectation of or 
need for employment. The regular income, 
though small, has prompted many persons 
to leave the communities in which they had 
resided for thirty or forty years and to 
move a thousand miles or more to a strange 
but reputedly congenial environment. 

Today the community is thriving as it 
never did during the speculative boom of 
the 1920’s. New population, new business, 
and new industry are filling up the fifty-five 
square miles of sand and palm trees so 
ambitiously incorporated into the city 
twenty-five years ago. The stream of immi- 
grants filtering into the houses, stores, 
schools, churches, and clubs of the city is 
constantly increasing. 


POPULATION 65 YEARS AND OVER 


In 1950, 22.2 per cent of the resident 
population of St. Petersburg was 65 years of 
age and over, This proportion is approxi- ° 
mately two and a half times greater than in 
either of two other large cities in the state, 
Tampa and Miami. The actual number of 
persons of this age level was 21,448 in 1950. 

Except for young people and children, 
there are virtually no native-born residents 
of St. Petersburg; even the native Floridians 
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were born in other parts of the state. The 
. Florida State Census of 1945 showed only 

' 174 natives of Florida among 4,125 persons 
covered of age 65 and over in St. Petersburg. 


In his survey of the city in 1950, Webber | 


found that, in a sample of 441 retired per- 
sons whose average age was 67, only eight 
‘had been residents of St. Petersburg at the 
time of their retirement.! 

What proportion of the population 65 
years and over has recently migrated to the 
city? If an annual age-specific mortality 
rate of 25 per 1,000 persons of ages 55-64 
-is applied to the 1940 St. Petersburg popu- 
lation of these ages, 7,522, for each of the 
ten years 1940-50, the expected number of 
survivors is found to constitute only 40 per 
cent of the actual number of persons ages 
65-74 in 1950. Thus, the actual number in 
. 1950 was two and a half times greater than 
the expected number.’ If these proportions 
are applied to the entire group 65 and over, 
21,448 in 1950, only about 8,580 were ex- 
pected survivors of the 1940 population 55 
and over. Thus, about 12,900 persons in the 
1950 population 65 and over represent the 
net increase through migration during -the 
‘ previous decade. Apparently more than 13 
per cent of the total population in 1950 con- 
sisted of persons 65 and over who had come 
during the years 1940-50. This is conserva- 
tive.’ , 

It is known that the immigration of older 
persons was not uniform throughout the 
‘decade. The statements of residents as well 


4 Irving L. Webber, ‘“The Retired Population of 
St. Petersburg: Its Characteristics and Social Situa- 
tion” (Florida State Improvement Commission, 
1950), p. 26. (Mimeographed.) 


5 Cf. Davis, op. cit., p. 161. 


8 Cf, Daniel O. Price, “Estimates of Net Migra- 
tion in the United States, 1870-1940,” American 
Sociological Review, XVIII (1953), 35-39. 


7 These calculations do not distinguish between 
in-state and out-of-state migration or take account 
of persons who moved to the city during the decade 
and either died or removed to other communities 
prior to the 1950 census. Nor do they include per- 
sons actually living in the city who reported their 
place of residence to be in another state, as seems 
frequently to have been done. 
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as various indexes indicate that the city 
grew relatively little during the war years 
1941-45.8 Additions to the population were 
largely concentrated in the last four years ' 
of the decade; the increase shown in 1950 
thus occurred mainly during 1946-49. If 
the increment of older persons is-appor- 
tioned one-third to the first six years of the 
decade and two-thirds to the last four, mcre 
than 2,000 persons age 65 and over moved 
to the city in each of the years 1946-49. 
If the total population increase in 1940-50 . 
of 35,926 is similarly apportioned, the an- 
nual increment of persons of all ages during 
1946-49 averaged about 6,000. Therefore, 
over one-third of the population increase in 
this period was due to the immigration of 
persons 65 years of age and over. It is under- 
standable that the 1950 median age of 44.6 
years was the highest for any large com- 
munity in the nation. 

The city has grown at a rapid rate since 
the census of April, 1950. An informed esti- 
mate placed the population at 118,551 in 
April, 1953.° This would represent an in- 
crease of 21,813, or 22.4 per cent, over the 
1950 population, or an annual increase of 
about 7,200 persons. If one-third of this 
increase consisted of persons 65 and over, 
the annual increment of such persons in 
1550-53 was about 2,400. 

Webber found that the average number 
of persons per household among the retired 
was 1.82.!° Applying this ratio to the recent 
migrants, the number of new household 
units being added to the city annually 
through the migration of persons 65 and 
over is about 1,300 at the present time. 


8 Chamber of Commerce, Facts about St. Peters- 
burg, 1952 (pamphlet). Data on postal receipts, 
water, gas, electric, and telephone installations, bark 
deposits, and building permits indicate that about 
one-third or less of the increase occurred in 1940-<5 
and two-thirds or more in 1946-50. 

9 St, Petersburg Times, March 1, 1953. The esti- 
mate was based upon the number of new dwelling- 
unit building permits issued during the three years 
(9,915) and the median number of persons per unit 
in 1950 (2.2). It does not take account of the increase 
in the number of persons living in®trailers. 

10 Webber, of. cit., p. 24. 
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Finally, if the increase in population since 
1950 has involved the-same proportion of 
_ persons over 65 as in the decade 1940-50, and 
if the same proportion of these has consisted 
of. migrants, then it may be estimated that 
there were some 26,300 persons 65 and over 
permanently residing in the city early in 
1953 and that approximately 15,900 had 
come to the city during the decade 1943-53, 
mainly within the last seven years. 


DEMOGRAPHIC COMPARISONS 


The effect of the presence and increase of 
older persons upon the community is 
difficult to isolate from the effect of other 
circumstances operating at the same time. 
The large number of tourists, estimated at 
one-half million each year, consisting main- 
ly of persons in the older age levels, may 
have an effect upon the community which 
can only with difficulty be distinguished 
from that of the local aged. It is done, how- 
ever, with reasonable clarity through the use 
of appropriate data, 

Three types of data are pertinent: the 
age-sex-marital status-household character- 
istics of the total population; employment 
and income; and the structure, functions, 
and interrelationships of economic and social 
institutions and their evident adaptation to 
the top-heavy population structure. The 
comparative method has been chosen to 
illustrate the character of the community. 
Data are presented for St. Petersburg, 
Tampa, and Miami and for ten Standard 
Metropolitan Areas in the East Central and 
Northeast regions of the nation, the latter 
being averaged to represent a composite 
“typical” commercial-industrial city of me- 
dium size in the northeastern region as a 
yardstick by which the characteristics of the 
Florida cities may be measured. 


u The ten Standard Metropolitan Areas were 
chosen by the following criteria: they are located in 
the block of states east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio River from which the majority of the 
older migrants to St. Petersburg have come; the 
central cities of the Areas are intermediate in popu- 
lation between St. Petersburg and Miami, while the 
total populations of the Areas are approximately 
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The following paragraphs refer to Table 1. 
Population growth—From. 1940 to 1950 
the population of St. Petersburg increased 
at a rate nearly four times greater than that 


of Tampa or the Metropolitan Areas. 


Tampa more closely resembles the north- 

eastern industrial cities than it does its 

Florida neighbors. 
Number of households.—There were near- 


ly four-fifths more households in St. Peters- 


burg by 1950, about two-thirds more in 
Miami, but only one-quarter more in Tampa 
and the Metropolitan Areas. 

Size of households~—The considerably 
smaller average size of households in St. 
Petersburg reflects the presence of the older 
population, among whom the average house- 
hold consists of less than two persons, The 
typical household of retired persons con- 
sists of husband and wife, but there are 
many widows and widowers who live alone. 

Change of residence.—The data do not 
distinguish movement within and between 


. cities and thus do not adequately show the 


amount of migration. However, the Florida 
communities all show considerably lower 
proportions of persons living in the same 
place in 1950 than in 1949. 

Percentage of persons 65 and over-~The 
unique population structure of St. Peters- 
burg is clearly evident. The neighboring 
communities of Tampa and Miami are both 
much more similar to the Metropolitan 
Areas; the proportion of older persons in St. 
Petersburg is two and a half times greater. 

Median age.—That the median age in St. 
Petersburg should be nine years higher than 
in Miami and thirteen years higher than in 
the Metropolitan Areas is probably the 
simplest indication that the activities and 
attitudes of St. Petersburg’s population 


equal to those of the Miami and Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg Metropolitan Areas; their populations ranged 
from 250,000 to 400,000 in 1940. The ten Areas used 
in the averages are: Akron, Columbus, Dayton, and 
Toledo, Ohio; Harrisburg, Johnstown, and Scranton, 
Pennsylvania; Syracuse, New York; Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Hartford, Connecticut. In 1950 the 
Tampa-St. Petersburg Area had a population of 
409,143; the Miami Area, 495,084. 
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differ from those of the other communities. 


Sex ratio.—In St. Petersburg there were 
22.2 per cent more females than males in 
1950. The excess is largely a consequence of 
the younger age of women at marriage and 
the lesser life-expectancy of males: women 
who came to the city with their retired hus- 
bands remain now as widows. There is obvi- 
ous and intense competition for husbands 


. among many of them, and the rate of re- 


marriages is very high. 

Marital status~~-The retired men who 
move to St. Petersburg are nearly all 
married; they expect to establish house- 
holds, which, as will be shown later, creates 
an expanding market for new dwellings. 
The percentage of widowed and divorced 
females is considerably higher than in the 
other communities; it represents, mainly, 
women who came to the city with their hus- 
bands and outlived them. 

St. Petersburg is clearly distinguished 
from the other communities in these meas- 
ures of population composition and change. 
The greatest contrasts are with the north- 
eastern industrial cities. 


SOCIOECONOMIC COMPARISONS 


The employed in St. Petersburg are pri- 
marily young adults and the middle-aged. 
Webber found less than 5 per cent of his 
sample, which had an average age of 67, to be 
employed; he notes that less than 8 per cent 
of the persons applying for work to the 
Florida State Employment Service in St. 
Petersburg were 65 and over.” Certain fea- 
tures of the occupational distribution of the 
“under 65” labor force, again in the form of 
comparisons between St. Petersburg and 
other cities, are presented in Table 2. 

Labor force —St. Petersburg has by far 
the lowest percentage of employed civilian 


‘males 14 years of age and over of any of the 


communities. The difference is mainly at- 
tributable to the larger proportion of men 65 
and over; Tampa and Miami, with propor- 
tions equal to those of the Metropolitan 
Areas, have about the same proportions of 


2 Webber, op. cit., pp. 40 and 46. 
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employed males. The retired, living as they 
do from savings and pensions, create em- 
ployment for a large number of younger 
men. 

Self-employed workers.3—St. Petersburg 


appears as a city of many small, independ- 


ently owned and independently operated 
small-business enterprises. These constitute 
a major part of the service industries to be 
discussed below. They depend partly upon 
the tourists but perhaps equally upon the 
expansion of resident population. The pro- 
portion of self-employed workers is 78 per 
cent greater in St. Petersburg than in the 
Metropolitan Areas. 

Occupational classes. —Three census cate- 
gories are grouped together in Table 2 under 
the heading “Managers, officials, proprie- 
tors, clerical, and sales workers,” and two 
categories under “Craftsmen, foremen, op- 
eratives, and kindred workers.” The larger 
proportion in the first group indicates the 
extent of small enterprises in St. Petersburg. 
Of craftsmen, foremen, and operatives, St. 
Petersburg and Miami have less than three- 
fifths as mary as the northeastern cities. 
The fact that the expansion of economic 
activity has taken a different direction in 
Florida is partly attributable to the kind of 
markets created by the tourists and immi- 
grants 

Types of industrial employment.—There 
are few workers in manufacturing industries 
in either St. Petersburg or Miami; Tampa 
has three times as many of them. In con- 
trast, St. Petersburg has more than twice as 
many construction workers, proportionate- 
ly, than the Metropolitan Areas, undoubted- 
ly as a consequence of the home-building 
activity accompanying the growth of popu- 
lation. In trade and service industries, as 
might be expected, St. Petersburg has dis- 
tinctly higher proportions of workers than 
the Metropolitan Areas; the tourist business 
and the presence of a large retired group 
create a disproportionate demand for them. 


18 This category includes, according to census 
definition, ‘‘persons who worked for profit or fees 


‘in their own business, profession, or trade.” 


TABLE 1 














@ 
AGE, SEX, MARITAL STATUS, AND HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS 
THREE FLORIDA CITIES AND TEN SELECTED . 
STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS* 

FLORIDA CITES AVERAGE OF 

Ten STAND- 

CHARACTERISTICS z X ARD METRO- 
St. Peters- Tampa Miami POLITAN 

burg AREAS 

Total population, TAQ bois costs Sis hoe RG ois S Reco teen RS 60,812 108 , 391 172,172 | 309,914 
Total population, 1950............-..-. ESAn 96,738 124,681 249,276 358,345 
Per cent increase, 1940-50...... Thee es ad Vara rhete Sante 59.1 15.0 44.8 15.6 
Per cent increase;in number of households, 1940-50. . 78.5 27.6 64.5 23.7 

Persons per household, 1950........ .......0.-.00- 2.62 ° 3.14 2.97 3.40 
Per cent living in same house in 1950 as in 1949...... 72.8 75.7 68.3 86.1 
Per cent 65 years and over, 1950................06- > 2252 8.9 8.5 8.6 
Per cent increase, 65 and over, 1940-50............. 130.8 55.4 91.8 39.6 
Median age, 1950.............. sie Mais Soc aaa Sone 44.6 33.6 35.8 31.3 
Males per 100 females, 1950...... N diet eins scene ase 81.3 91.6 94.8 96.8 
Per cent males married, 1950..............0..0000- 75.0 71,2 69.9 67.9 
Per cent males widowed or divorced, 1950........... 9.4 8.1 8.5 6.7 
Per cent females married, 1950.........-...-.0000- 61.1 65.0 65.1 64.2 
Per cent females widowed or divorced, 1950......... . 24.9 20.2 19.5 13.9 








* Sources: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census % Population, 1950, “General Characteristics: Florida’; Preliminary Reports, 
Series PC-7, No. 4; Advance Reports, Series FC-14, Nos. 1 and 2; Florida State Improvement Commission, Florida Facts (Series 
1952). Except where otkerwise indicated, the data are for the total population. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND INDUSTRY AND MEDIAN INCOME 


THREE FLORIDA CITIES AND TEN SELECTED STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN AREAS* 




















Frorma CrTrEs AVERAGE OF 

Occuration, INDUSTRY, AND Incomet TEN STAD: 

ARD METRO- 

POLITAN 
saa eters: } Tampa Miami AREAS 
urg 
Males 14 and over in the labor force.............2.0-000- 59.8 77.2 77.9 79.3 
Self-employed workers... 2.0.2.0... cc cece e cece eee eee 16.2 10.9 12.6 9.1 
Managers, officials, proprietors, clerical, sales workers...... 38.6 31.4 36.8 32.8 
Craftsmen, foremen, operatives, and kindred workers....... 22.7 34.8 24.8 41.4 
Workers by type industry:t 

Construction oni. Seon ea teil E tied eens esa te dae aches Seve 11.3 7.7 9.3 5.0 
Manutacturing. o oered Se Cea ay A tae cae eee 6.0 21.8 8.0 34.0 
Wholesale and retail trade..............0... PARETET 28.7 27.3 29.4 19.1 
Service industries}... 0.0.0.0... cece cee eee eee eee eens 35.4 23.0 29.5 20.6 
Median income, families and unrelated individuals. .... $1,943 | $2,007 | $2,348 $3,037 








_* Sources: Bureau o? the Census, U.S. Census of Population, 1950, “General Characteristics: Florida”; Preliminary Reports, 
Series PC-7, No. 4; Florida State Improvement Commission, Florida Facts (Series 1952). All data are for 1950. 


f Occupation and industry data for the employed civilian labor force only; median income data for the entire population. 
t Workers in transpcrtation, communicaticns, agriculture, etc., omitted. 


§ Includes the following: finance, insurance, and real estate; business and repair services; personal services; entertainment and 
recreation services; professional and related services. : 
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Medien income.—The median income in 
St. Petersburg was less in 1950 than in any 
other large city, owing partly to the large 
number of pensioners and other nonem- 
ployed persons. Webber found among his 
sample of retired persons an average month- 
ly income of $158, sr $1,896 annually, 
which falls somewhat short of the median 
for the entire population in St. Petersburg. 
This does not necessarily mean a relatively 
low standard of living among the older peo- 
ple, for they have smaller. households to 
support; moreover, many, perhaps most, 
own their homes outright and thus make no 
rental or mortgage payments. 

It would be unwarranted to consider the 
special socioeconomic characteristics of St. 
Petersburg a result solely of the large pro- 
portion of aged persons. Yet if an analogy is 
made between the effect of an aged group 
numbering nearly one-fourth the total popu- 
lation and the more commonly récognized 
effect of an ethnic group of similar propor- 
tion, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
present occupational structure of the com- 
munity involves important and extensive 
adaptations to the high proportion of aged 
persons. 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONS 


Adaptations of business and professional 
activities to the large number of aged are 
documented in local rewspapers and other 
publications and in >ersonal observation 
and inquiry. 

Industry and business-—~The impact of 
the aged is perhaps most pervasive on indus- 
trial and business activities. The most strik- 
ing examples are in tie building industry, 
real estate transactions, and retail trade." 

The daily and Surday newspapers dis- 
play many pages of advertisements of new 
houses for sale, “lots,” “developments,” 
“income property,” etz. While much of this 
is directed toward buyers of all ages, a 
considerable part is intended for the retired: 


“Cf. Amos H. Hawley, “An Ecological Study of 
Urban Service Institutions,” American Sociological 
Review, VI (1941), 629-39. 
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“retirement home—just right for two”; 
“near bus, shopping center, and good fish- 
ing”; “quiet and peaceful—comfort, secu- 
rity, and convenience.” In 1950, building 
permits for the construction of some three 
taousand dwelling units, exceeded thirty 
million dollars’ valuation. There are more 
taaa two hundred and forty building con- 
tractors in the city and about three hundred 
firms dealing in real estate. Allied with the 
real estate business is the very active market 
in rew and used trailers; there are more than 
fifty trailer parks in the city, with approxi- 
mately 4,800 spaces, and the number is 
increasing rapidly. At model-home demon- 
strations, trailer shows, and similar events 
the majority of the visitors are older people. 

Retail trade.—The equipping and furnish- 
ing of homes in St. Petersburg creates a 
heavy demand for appliances and furniture 
and for the related services and facilities. 
Many immigrants dispose of their old furni- 
ture when leaving their home communities, 
cwing to the heavy costs of moving and the 
common notion that only “Florida style” 
furnishings are appropriate in the new home. 

There are about two hundred eating 
places of all types in the city. Many of these 
depend primarily upon winter visitors, but 
certain large and popular restaurants and 
cafeterias are patronized heavily by older 
people the year around, Some have come to 
be known as “old folks’ ” restaurants, and a 
person of less than middle age is rarely seen 
in them. The prices are generally low in 
comparison with those in cities in other 
parts of the country. 

Retail food stores gain a trade from older 
persons roughly in proportion to their num- 
bers in the population. The manager of one 
supermarket speaks of a certain day each 
month as “Social Security day” due to the 
unusually large number of older persons 
among the customers when the monthly 
benefit payments are received. The city 
supports many food specialty stores, par- 
ticularly those dealing in so-called “health 
foods” and foods for special diets. ` 

Companies dealing in optical goods, hear- 
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ing aids, orthopedic devices, and surgical 
supplies are very numerous for a communi- 
ty of this size. Pharmaceutical businesses 
flourish; one firm boasts “the largest and 
most complete” stock of drugs in the na- 
tion. 

Other prominent types of retail business, 
such as hobby and sporting goods, used 
book and magazine stores, derive a large 
share of their business from retired persons. 
Unique businesses in the community are 
those which purchase old jewelry and dia- 
monds from financially embarrassed widows. 

Personal services and the professions —The 
beauticians and cosmeticians of the city 
depend heavily. upon the tourist trade, but 
the services advertised are addressed to 
older women: “hair tinting,” “white hair 
specialists,” “personal formula to give your 
skin a firm look and prevent the tragic signs 
of old age.” Electrologists, physiotherapists, 
diathermists, masseurs, “figure stylists,” 
and similar persons often work together in 
“beauty clinics’ or with specialists in 
“colonic irrigation” and direct their appeals 
largely toward older persons. 

Medical, dental, and related personnel 
are conspicuous. The community supports 
14 chiropodists, 19 chiropractors, 15 optom- 
etrists, 33 osteopaths, 28 practitioners, 61 
dentists, and 147 physicians and surgeons. 
There are also proportionately numerous 
nurses, technicians, laboratory assistants, 
and dieticians. Among the physicians and 
surgeons, approximately one-sixth indicate 
that their practices are primarily devoted to 
the treatment of conditions associated with 
aging, including diseases of the heart, skin, 
and digestive tract.!6A physician whose office 
is located in a recently developed residential 
neighborhood estimated that two-thirds of 
his patients were over 60 years of age, al- 


15 The city ranked 116th in population in the 
United States, but 105th in retail drug sales in 1952. 


16 A “medical forum” is held each week in a large 
auditorium during the winter months. The panel 
discussions on such topics as arthritis, heart disease, 
and nervousness, are among the most popular events 
in the community, attended by hund-eds of elderly 
persons. 
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though he had made no effort to build up a 
clientele among older persons. Patients re- 
quiring prolonged hospitalization for chronic 
and terminal illnesses create a relative short- 
age of hospital beds, a major problem for 
hospital administrators. 

A peripheral but related occupation is the 
selling of hospitalization insurance by door- 
to-door calls and extensive mail campaigns. 
A member of one of these firms estimated 
that there were seventy-five hospitalization 
insurance salesmen in the community. Older 
people frequently stated that they had been 
visited repeatedly by these salesmen and 
received pamphlet literature from one or 
another of the companies several times each 
week. 

The ministers of several large churches 
are undoubtedly chosen or assigned partly 
because of temperamental and personality 
traits especially congenial to older persons. 
One minister devoted an entire sermon to 
the hazards of purchasing a home in the 
community without adequate knowledge of 
the neighborhood, public utilities, fire pro- 
tection, etc. Another lamented that he had 
spent so much time making sick calls and 
conducting funerals during the previous 
week that he had been unable to prepare a 
sermon. 

CONCLUSION 


The adaptation of the community to its 
distinctive population is a continuous 
process which is perhaps even more exten- 
sive at the present time than heretofore. 
The differentiation of the institutions and 
services of the community from those of 
communities with more normal population 
structures will in all likelihood become more 
pronounced within the next decade. The 
underlying demographic and social forces 
which have propelled aged migrants toward* 
the community in the past are not likely to 
diminish in the foreseeable future. The types 
of adaptations described here, and others of 
equal significance, are probably in process 
of development in other communities else- 
where in the nation. 


Onto UNIVERSITY 


THE ORGANIZED SOCIAL LIFE OF THE RETIRED 
TWO FLORIDA COMMUNITIES! 


‘IRVING L. WEBBER 


ABSTRACT 


In two Florida communities which have a disproportionately large population of older people, an analysis 
was made of the organizations to which the latter belong. The number of organizations in which individuals 
are members and their atteadance at secular and religious meetings were examined. A large proportion of 
nonparticipation and a preponderance of religious membership and attendance were found. On the basis of 


the various criteria, forma. 


participation of one type or another was found to be related to sex, marital 


status, education, and sourœ of income before retirement. 


This paper is an analysis of the organized 
social life of 474 retired persons in the cities 
of West Palm Beach and Orlando, Florida, 
as manifested in membership in organiza- 
tions, attendance at secular meetings, and at 
religious services. The two surveys were 
planned to provide a description of the re- 
tired population and aot immediately to 
test specific hypotheses relating to social 
participation, but the information obtained 
supplements our meager knowledge ot their 
social life. Formal social participation in- 
cludes those activities which involve organi- 
zations, defined by Chepin as “some active 
grouping, usually but not necessarily in the 
community or neighborhood, such as a club, 
lodge, business or politizal or professional or 
religious organization, labor organization, 
etc.’ It is distinguished, of course, from in- 
formal social participation, which denotes 
interaction involving zhe family, friends, 
and acquaintances and not channeled 
through organizations. Decisive in child- 
hood, contacts of the latter category are 
“fundamental to the development of the 
social self, and give one the basic training in 


1 This paper is based on the data of two studies 
“of retired people conducted as part of the retirement 
research program of the Flerida State Improvement 
Commission. Acknowledgment is due Dr. T. Lynn 
Smith, who assisted with the research design, and 
Mr. Glenn Fuguitt and Mr. Joseph Sardo, who 
undertook the interviewing in West Palm Beach 
and Orlando, respectively. 

2F, Stuart Chapin, Sosial Participation Scale, 
1937 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1938). 


solidarity and cooperation.’* Participation 
in formally organized groups, on the other 
hand, assumes importance as childhood is 
left behind, especially in the city, although, 
according to Dotson, the role of informal 
social participation has been consistently 
underestimated by students of the city.‘ 
There is a widely held belief, moreover, that 
individuals must be accepted into arid inter- 
act with the sacial groups in the community 
if they are to have a normal, satisfying life.® 
By implication, those who do not belong to 
such groups feel rejected and hence are not 
well adjusted socially. 

From his study of persons aged 65 and 
over living in a California community of re- 
tired people McKain corroborated the com- 
mon-sense observation that social participa- 
tion declines with advancing age. About 
one-half of those past 65 reported that they 
gave less time to organizations than they 
did when they were 50 years of age, and only 
1 per cent said that their social activities had 
increased. We may expect this to be even 
truer of older people who migrate to an 
unfamiliar community on retirement. 

3 Kimball Young, Sociology: A Study of Society 
and Culture (New York: American Book Co., 1942), 
p. 23. : : 

4Floyd Dotson, ‘‘Patterns of Voluntary Associa- 


tion among Urban Working-Class Families,” Ameri- 
con Sociological Review, XVI (October, 1951), 687-93. 
5 Cf. Walter ©. McKain, Jr., “The Social Par- 
ticipation of Old People in a California Retirement 
Community” (.mpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Harvard University, 1947), pp. 26-27. 
€ Ibid., p. 62. 
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PROCEDURE 


The data on which this paper is based 
were gathered during June, July, and Au- 
gust, 1951, in field surveys of Orlando and 
West Palm Beach. The two surveys were in- 
tended to furnish general information about 
retired people which, in conjunction with 
knowledge gained in an earlier survey of St. 
Petersburg, would aid in the shaping of 
further specific research proposals.” Orlando 
and West Palm Beach were selected for 
study for geographic reasons, because of 
certain socioeconomic characteristics of the 
communities, and because they contain dis- 
proportionate numbers of older péople. 

Both cities may be called communities of 
the retired. In 1950, 13.5 per cent of the 
white population of Orlando and 11.8 per 
cent of that of West Palm Beach were aged 
65 or over, as compared with 8.4 per cent of 
the white’ population of the United States 
and 9.4 per cent of that of Florida. Further- 
more, the aged population of the two com- 
munities has been increasing at a much more 
rapid rate than the total population. In 
Orlando the gain for the entire white seg- 
ment during the decade ending in 1950 was 
48.4 per cent, compared with 90.4 per cent 
for those in the 65-and-over category; in 
West Palm Beach the comparable percent- 
ages were 35.8 and 74.4. 

The term “retired persons” was broadly 
defined to include those who had left their 
regular lifetime occupations, including older 
persons who were working irregularly or 
part time; persons who had never worked or 
who were living on inherited wealth or sav- 
ings; wives of the foregoing, unless they 
were working full time; widows of retired 


1 The St. Petersburg findings are summarized in 
Irving L. Webber, ‘‘The Retired Population of a 
Florida Community,” in T. Lynn Smith (ed.), 
Problems of America’s Aging Population (Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press, 1951), pp. 87-101. 
The 1951 surveys were reported in Glenn Fuguitt, 
“The Retired People of West Palm Beach” (unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, University of Florida, 1952), 
and Joseph Sardo, ‘‘A Sociological Study of the Re- 
tired People of the City of Orlando, Florida” (un- 
published Master’s thesis, University of Florida, 
1953). 
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men; and other widows, aged 55 or over, 
who did not work or who worked part- 
time only. Nonwhites were not included. 
The samples were probably affected in some 
degree by the fact that the field work was 
performed during the summer months, when 
some retired persons, particularly those with 
good incomes, leave to avoid the warmest 
weather. 

An area sampling design, with city blocks 
as the units, was employed. In each case the 
first block was selected through the use of a 
random number, the remaining blocks being 
designated by the addition to the first num- 
ber of the quotient obtained by dividing the 
total number of blocks in the city (after the 
elimination of blocks containing dwellings of 
Negroes and the main downtown business 
district) by the number of blocks intended 
for the sample. In Orlando 8 per cent and in 
West Palm Beach 9 per cent of the blocks 
within the city limits were included. Each 
retired person in every house in the sample 
blocks was interviewed by a graduate stu- 
dent in sociology, utilizing a fairly detailed 
schedule (Table 1). 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS 


More than half of the 101 organizations 
reported in the two cities were churches or 
church-related groups. In Orlando less than 
40 per cent, and in West Palm Beach only 23 
per cent, belonged to associations which are 
not church-connected. ` 

In the Orlando sample about half of the 
local memberships were in churches, with an 
additional 10 per cent in church-affiliated 


‘associations such as Bible classes, men’s 


clubs, Sunday schools, ladies’ aids, guilds, 
and missionary societies. Members of fra- 
ternal associations such as Odd Fellows, 
Eastern Star, Masons, Woodmen of thes 
World, and Elks were the next largest group, 
constituting about 17 per cent. Recreational 
and social organizations, including the 
Needlecraft Club, card clubs, bridge clubs, 
winter-visitor clubs, shuffleboard clubs, 
Colonial Women’s Club, Grandmother Club, 
and bowling clubs, made up about 8 per cent 
of the memberships. Some, particularly 
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shuffleboard, lawn:: bowling, and winter- 
visitor clubs, have come into existence and 
function primarily for o-der people, includ- 
ing the considerable group of aged “tourists” 
who spend more than two months of the 
year in Florida. Military and veterans’ or- 
ganizations, among which the American 
Legion, United Spanish War Veterans, Re- 
serve Officers Association,.and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars were prominent, accounted 
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NUMBER OF ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIPS 


In‘the combined Orlando and West Palm 
Beach samples, as is evident from Table 2, 
three-sevenths reported that they belonged 
to no organization whatsoever. In Orlando 
the nonparticipating group amounted to 
somewhat over one-third, but in West Palm 
Beach it was more than one-half. Further- 
more, more retired people in the two 


TABLE 1 


COMPOSITION OF SAMPLES OF RETIRED PEOPLE, BY AGE GROUPS 
ORLANDO AND WEST PALM BEACH, 1951 











TOTAL ' MALE FEMALE 
AcE Grov2s 
Number} Per Cent | Number| Per Cent | Number| Per Cent 
Orlando..... roe 272 100.0 118 100.0 154 100.0 
Under 60........ 50 18.5 14 11.9 36 23.4 
6069... annaa 108 39.7 51 43.2 57 37.0 
7079. nnana 76 27.9 34 28.8 42 27.3 
80 and over...... 33 12.1 18 15.2 15 9.7 
Not reported.....] - 5 1.8 1 0. 4 2.6 
West Palm Beach...| 202 100.0 34 100.0 118 100.0 
Under 60........ 39 19.3 17 20.2 22 18.6 
60-69........... 67 33.1 23 27.4 44 37.3 
70-79... eee, 68 33.7 28 33.3 40 33.9 
80 and over,..... 25 12.4 15 17.9 10 8.5 
Not reported. .... 3 1.5 1 1.2 2 1.7 
TABLE 2 samples, considered together, belonged tə 


NUMBER OF MEMBERSHIPS PER PERSON, OR- 
LANDO AND WEST PALM BEACH, 1951 









Memberships per Person Number Per Cent 
Orlando... n... neeaaea 272 100.0 
0 PRE ESS 97 35.6 
Peab Een ara llee 106 39.0 
V sik 65 23.9 
5 or more........ š: 4 1.5 
West Palm Beach....... 202 100.0 
Oaa TeaTS 108 53.4 
Li Ststeaniaes narai 47 23.3 
Ce a Re eS eee 46 22.8 
5 or more...........- 1 “0.5 


for about 7 per cent. Only 2 per cent of the 
organizations were class-fied as music, art, 
and theater, and a comparable proportion 
were service groups. Th findings in West 
Palm Beach were similar. 


only one organization than belonged to two 
or more. In both communities very few— 
less than 2 per cent—were members of five 
or more organizations. 

In both communities relatively more 
women than men did not belong to any or- 
ganization. The women who reported mem- 
bership were also more likely to belong to 
only one organization, which was often a 
church. Finally, a smaller proportion of the 
women in the Orlando sample were members 
of two or more organizations, while in West 
Paim Beach the reverse was true. 

The data show no consistent relationship 
between age and number of memberships 
per person. When the two samples are com- 
bined, the 264 persons under 70 years of age 
reported a higher share of nonmembership 
and a lower share of membership in two or 
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more organizations than the 202 people aged 
70 and over. The proportion with one 
membership per person was the same for 
both age groups. In the Orlando sample the 
older age group (70 years and over) was as- 
sociated with slightly greater nonmember- 
ship and slightly lower incidence of member- 
ship in two or more organizations. The op- 
posite relationship prevailed in West Palm 
Beach, where those under 70 reported con- 
siderably higher nonmembership, as well as 
somewhat lower proportions in one organiza- 
tion and in two or more organizations. In 
both samples women under 70 years of age 
rated lower as to membership than those 
who were older. On the other hand, younger 
men rated higher as to membership in Or- 
lando but lower in West Palm Beach. 
Married persons were compared with 
those in all other categories of civil status— 
married but separated, widowed, and single 
—combined. There is slight but consistent 
evidence of higher rates of membership on 
the part of the nonmarried, particularly as 
to membership in two or more organizations. 
A higher proportion of the retired with 
less than nine years of formal education re- 
ported that they belonged to no organiza- 
tions, and a markedly lower share belong to 
two or more organizations, in comparison 
with those with nine or more years of school- 
ing. However, the evidence showed some- 
what less afhliation on the part of persons 
with more than twelve years of education in 
comparison with those who had remained in 
school from nine to twelve years. 
Respondents were asked to indicate the 
principal source of their income before re- 
tirement on a five-point scale: inherited 
wealth, earned wealth, profits and fees, sal- 
ary, and wages.® Because of the relatively 
limited numbers of responses (177 in Or- 
lando and 139 in West Palm Beach), inher- 
ited wealth, earned wealth, and profits and 
fees were combined for the analysis, the 
comparison thus being on the basis of (1) 


8 This is a modification of Warner’s seven-point 
scale. See W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and 
Kenneth Wells, Social Class in America (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949), pp. 138-42. 
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wealth, profits, and fees; (2) salary; and (35 
wages. In the combined samples there is a 
direct relationship between the former 
source of income and extent of membership 
in organizations; for example, 35.9 per cent 
of those who formerly obtained their income 
from inherited or earned wealth or profits 
and fees, 24.6 per cent of those who had re- 
ceived salaries, and 19.6 per cent of those 
who had earned wages belonged to two or 
more organizations. The same association 
was found in the individual communities ex- 
cept for one inconsistency in the case of 
West Palm Beach, where nonmembership 
was higher among former salaried than 
among former wagé-earning persons. 


ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS 


Membership in social organizations may 
be misleading because members may remain 
affiliated even though they seldom of never 
attend meetings. Further, older people prob- 
ably tend to retain membership in organiza- 
tions in which they were actively interested 
in earlier years but which no longer interest 
them. The facts of attendance correct or cor- 
roborate impressions gained from reports of 
membership. The following findings do not 
include church attendance, which is dealt 
with separately. 

-Replies to the question, “How many club 
or organization meetings do you usually at- 
tend each month?” revealed that nearly half 
of the sample of the retired in Orlando and 
nearly two-thirds of those in West Palm 
Beach attended none. Of the others, the 
largest proportion in both communities re- 
ported from five to nine meetings per month, 
while less than 5 per cent go to ten or more 
(Table 3). 

Approximately the same proportions of 
men and women in both communities re-, 
ported that they never attended meetings. 
In general, however, women as a group at- 
tended a greater number of meetings per 
month. Uniformly more women than men 
reported ten or more meetings per month. 
The modal category for both men and wom- 
en was five to nine meetings. 

In Orlando a smaller proportion of per- 
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Sons under 70 years of age went to no meet- 
ings, and a higher proportion went to three 
or more per month. In West Palm Beach, 
however, nonattendance was more common 
among those under 70 than among those 
over that age; in addition, about the same 
proportions in both age groups attended 
three or more meetings per month, and a 
slightly larger share of the older group went 
to five to nine meetings. 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF MEETINGS ATTENDED MONTHLY 
ORLANDO AND WEST PALM BEACH, 1951 








Number of Meetings Number Per Cent 
Orlando..............- 272 100.0 
O ea a exten ees 126 45.3 
i S ET EET 30 11.0 
e a R E E EA . 19 7.0 
a SE eT eee 87 32.0 
10 or more........... 10 3.7 
West Palm Beach....... 202 100.0 
EEE EE oOo 127 62.9 
Te? edent ae hes 16 7.9 
E a AEE 10 4.9 
rt e a eee 40 19.8 
10 or more........... 9 4.5 


Married persons living with spouse at- 
tended meetings to a greater extent than 
married-but-separated, widowed, and single 
persons. The married contributed a smaller 
share of nonattendance, and a larger share 
reported attendance at three or four meet- 
ings as well as at three or more meetings. 

Persons who had completed less than nine 
years of schooling exhibited a higher propor- 
tion attending no meetings and a lower pro- 
portion attending three or more meetings 
per month than those with more formal 
schooling. As in the case of number of mem- 
berships, those who had from nine to twelve 
‘years of education were more active than 
those whe had completed more than twelve 
years in school, although in general the par- 
ticipation of the best-educated group was 
markedly above that of the group with least 
education. 

For the two communities considered to- 
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gether, a higher degree of participation was 
associated with inherited wealth, earned 
wealth, and profits and fees than with salary 
and wages. In West Palm Beach the rela- 
tionship was direct and consistent in the 
case of those who went to no meetings, those 
who went to three or more organization 
meetings per month, and those who at- 
tended five or more meetings. In Orlando, 
however, the association was not consistent. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Responses to the question, “How often 
do you attend regular religious services?” 
were recorded in the following categories: 
never, less than once a month, once or twice 
a month, once a week, twice a week, oftener.? 
It was discovered that religious services are 
attended much more frequently than meet- 
ings of secular organizations (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 


ATTENDANCE AT RELIGIOUS SERVICES, ORLAN- 
DO AND WEST PALM BEACH, 1951 





Frequency of Attendance Number Per Cent 
Orlando. ............00.. 272 100.0 
N evei wisi a wat eames 66 24.3 
Less than once a month. 30 11.0 
Once or twice a month.. 40 14.7 
Once a week. .......... 114 41.9 
Twice a week or oftener. 19 7.0 
Not reported........... 3 1.1 
West Palm Beach......... 202 100.0 
Never... a.na aaneen 54 26.7 
Less than once a month. 43 21.3 
Once or twice a month.. 29 14.4 
Once a week........... 57 28.2 
Twice a week or oftener. 17 8.4 
Not reported........... 2 1.0 





About one-fourth of the subjects never 
attended religious services. In the combined 
samples more than one-third reported 
weekly attendance, and about 8 per cent 


? See the activities and attitudes questionnai-e 
prepared by Ernest W. Burgess, Ruth S. Cavan, ard 
Robert J. Havighurst, reproduced in Ruth S. Cavan, 
Ernest W. Burgess, Robert J. Havighurst, and 
Herbert Goldhamer, Personal Adjustment in Old 
Age (Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1949), p. 155, 
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made a practice of attending twice a week or 
oftener. Of those who attended church serv- 
ices, the modal group participated once a 
week. Although approximately the same 
proportion of those. studied never went to 
church in the two communities, those in the 
Orlando sample were more regular than 
those in West Palm Beach. 

Men reported considerably less church at- 
tendance than women. A larger share of men 
never attended religious services, and. a 
smaller share went to church once a week. 
Moreover, among those attending church a 
much larger proportion of the women went 
more often than once a week. 

Church attendance declines as age in- 
creases: of persons over 70 years of age the 
proportion never attending church services 
was higher and the proportions attending 
less than once a week as well as once a week 
were lower than for those under 70 years. 

Among married persons living with hus- 
band or wife there was a lower proportion of 
nonattendance at church services, and a de- 
cidedly higher proportion went to services 
once a week than of the nonmarried. 


It is notable that those in the Orlando 
sample were considerably more active in 
formal activities than those in West Palm 
Beach. This held true for number of mem- 
berships in organizations, number of meet- 
ings attended, and frequency of church at- 
tendance, although the share of nonpartici- 
pants in church services in the two commu- 
nities did not differ greatly. These findings 
probably reflect, more than anything else, 
the fact that West Palm Beach does not 
function as a retirement center to the same 
degree as does Orlando: the former has a 
smaller proportion of people in the older 
ages, and its total and older population are 
increasing at a slower rate than Orlando’s. 

Relatively little on the organized social 
life of older people has appeared in the liter- 
ature. In an early study Landis explored the 
role of informal and formal participation in 
the adjustment of older rural people in 
Iowa, contrasting persons receiving old age 
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assistance with the nondependents.!° Cavatt 
and her associates have presented some data 
on their study group of persons 60 years of 
age and over which were collected through 
the use of the Adult Activities Schedule and 
Attitude Inventory." Mayo employed Cha- 
pin’s social participation scale in his study 
of social participation in the rural areas of a 
North Carolina county.” The most compre- 
hensive research is that of McKain, who in- 
vestigated the participation of a sample of 
aged persons in a California community.! 
McKain and Baldwin also obtained a lim- 
ited amount of data on formal activities in 
their survey of older persons in a Connecti- 
cut retirement town. None of these studies 
dealt with a retired population as such, and 
only the California study involved a large 
proportion of persons who had migrated for 
retirement purposes. 

A detailed comparison of the findings of 
Landis, Cavan et al., Mayo, McKain, and 
McKain and Baldwin with the Orlando and 
West Palm Beach results would certainly 
expose inconsistencies. The organized social 
life of older people can best be understood in 
terms of the community background, the 
organized social behavior of the total popu- 
lation, and the changing types, extent, and 
intensity of activities of the older subjects 
themselves with the passing years. But in- 
formal participation may well be as impor- 
tant as, or more important than, organized 
social life, especially for that considerable 
portion of the retired that gives evidence of 
little or no activity of the formal type. 


10 Judson T. Landis, ‘Attitudes and Adjustments 
of Aged Rural People in Iowa” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Louisiana State University, 1940). 

u Cavan et al., op. cit. 

12Selz C. Mayo, ‘‘Social Participation among the 
Older Population in Rural Areas of Wake County, 
North Carolina,” Social Forces, XXX (October, 
1951), 53-59. 

13 Ob. cit. 

1t Walter C. McKain, Jr., and Elmer D. Baldwin, 
Old Age and Retirement in Rural Connecticut. I, East 
Haddam: A Summer Resort Community (Storrs Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bull. 278 [Storrs, 
Conn., June, 1951]). 


MOOSEHAVEN: CONGREGATE LIVING IN A 
COMMUNITY OF THE RETIRED 


ROBERT W. KLEEMEIER 


ABSTRACT 


Moosehaven, a fraternal home for elderly people, has 350 residents, predominately male, of an average 
age of over seventy-six years. Economically dependent, most have come because of inability to maintain 
themselves in their home communities. In the thirty years of the community’s existence a fairly stable 
pattern of living has evolved. Domiciliary units are relatively small and scattered over a 68-acre campus. 
Complete care of residents, including medical needs, is undertaken. Married couples live together, and a 
substantial number of marriages have taken place between residents. ; 


Moosehaven is a community of old peo- 
ple, operated and subsidized by a fraternity 
of approximately one million members. 
Here reside some 350 elderly members of the 
. Loyal Order of Moose, their wives, and 
their widows. More than half a million 
people over sixty-five live in what the Bu- 
reau of the Census classifies as quasi-house- 
holds, which include such institutions as 
Moosehaven; and more and more older 
people will undoubtedly be absorbed into 
quasi-households as time goes on. Moose- 
haven, though not necessarily representa- 
tive or typical, is interesting and important 
because it is there and it works. Although a 
home for people of advanced years, the term 
“old folks’ home” does not quite describe 
Moosehaven. 

Moosehaven’s rambling white buildings, 
located on 68 acres of live oak and pine land 
fronting on the St. Johns River on the out- 
skirts of Jacksonville, Florida, nestle close 
to the ground under great shading oaks and 
look deceptively small. There are seven 
major residence halls, each equipped as an 
independent unit, with its own kitchen and 
dining-room. In addition, there are a large 
health center, a community building with an 
auditorium, and numerous auxiliary build- 
ings, some of which have quarters for resi- 
dents. In the largest of the halls live fifty- 
eight people, and the health center normally 
has about seventy-five in its wards and its 
rooms. About a mile from Moosehaven, on 


the community dairy farm, which provides 
all the milk used in the community, about 
ten more residents live and work. 

Eligibility for admission to Moosehaven 
is contingent upon membership in the fra- 
ternity. Some were active members; others 
did no more than pay dues, but this much 
they did do. Married men bring their wives, 
who may or may not be members of the 
women’s branch of the order. Widows of 
members are also admitted. However, men 
outnumber women about four to one. Near- 
ly 30 per cent of the population consists of 
married couples. There are no admission 
fees of any sort, but the fraternity is made 
the beneficiary of any assets the applicant 
may possess. Who are the people of Moose- 
haven and whence do they come? 


Jeannette Roberts in her sixty-five years 
had never left the city limits of Chicago except 
for several brief visits to a suburban town. Bill 
Service spent his life in the Kanawha Valley of 
West Virginia. Although proud of his fourteen 
trips to Florida, he could hardly be called a 
traveling man. For Fred Storm of Pittsburgh a 
50-mile radius would probably encompass his 
eighty years of travel. : 


Moosehaven’s 350 residents were ad- 
mitted from more than thirty different 
states and two hundred fifty different lo- 
calities. As of January 1, 1953, 97 of the 262 
men and 81 of the women in Moosehaven’s 
population were born in twenty-two foreign 
countries, England, Germany, and Sweden 
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7 
predominating. Perhaps a fifth of them were 
not naturalized, although they had lived for 
over fifty years in this country. 

Yet Moosehaven is not a melting pot. 
Although their speech may still be strongly 
accented, most Moosehaven people, regard- 
less of nationality, have in common too 
much to make them strangers. Their homo- 
geneity is reflected in occupational histories. 
By far the great majority come from the 
ranks of labor, ranging from the transient 
unskilled laborer to the highly trained arti- 
san. There are painters, carpenters, machin- 
ists, farmers, seamen. A few were salesmen 

‘and clerical workers; still fewer were profes- 
sional people. 


Dr. Kolb, first a telephone lineman, studied 
dentistry and practiced for many years in a 
suburb of St. Louis. At Moosehaven he con- 
tinues his practice in a limited way. Eighty-six- 
year-old Everett Green was an optometrist 
for over half a century. Theodore Warrick 
bought and dredged shells for buttons in most 
of the fresh waters in the Mississippi Basin; 
Jesper Nielsen for over forty years saw that 
those shells were made into buttons in Burling- 
ton’s factories; Louise Schweitzer sewed them 
on garments in a Philadelphia clothing factory; 
and, in Chicago, Marie Graves stitched button- 
holes for Marshall Field’s. 


Like other Americans of their age, Moose- 
haven people average between six and eight 
years of schooling; few are high-school, and 
none are college, graduates. 

More men are bachelors than would be 
expected in a representative group of similar 
age composition. Thus, of 64 consecutive 
male admissions from October, 1951, to 
January 1, 1953, 32 per cent had never been 
married, 12.5 per cent were divorced or 
separated, 12.5 per cent were married, and 
the remaining 43 per cent were widowers. 

The average age for Moosehaven. resi- 
dents is above seventy-six years, the men 
being about seventy-seven and the women 
almost seventy-four. Most of the residents 
are Protestant, although almost a quarter 
are Roman Catholic. The number of Jews 
never quite reaches 2 per cent, and all mem- 
bers are of the “white” race. 
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Moosehaven’s entrance qualifications are 
reasonable. They are subject to interpreta- 
tion, but in practice Moosehaven is for those 
who are financially unable to go ahead with- 
out assistance. Most have nothing or, at 
best, only a relatively small amount. Many 
receive social security benefits or a small _ 
pension. A few have a capital of several] 
thousand dollars which they, like the rest, 
turn over to the fraternity, to be held. in 
trust should they decide to leave. 

Why do they come? 


Born one of sixteen children in a Chicago 
flat, Jeannette Roberts was the daughter of a 
bricklayer and a charwoman, at work in the 
factory at the age of ten because she wanted to 
help out. Sore hands ended that job for Jean- 
nette at age twelve, but there were other jobs, 
some good, some bad. In her twenties she 
married Jim, a fine, strong young man, who 
did not want his wife to work. She left her 
mother’s flat and established one with Jim. 
For thirty-four years she lived here, queen and 
workhorse, always wanting children but never 
having any. Jim made a good living, working for 
the city, but after thirty years he was laid low 
with a stroke and paralysis and could not move 
from bed. Jeannette cared for him, lifted him, 
fed him, and bathed him until the end. Then 
came sad and lonely days for Jeannette, but she 
stayed on, still in her own flat. But she had 
only $40.00 a month to live on. Her sister, the 
only one left out of the sixteen children, said 
she would gladly take Jeannette, especially 
it Jeannette would turn over all of her money 
and help keep house. It did not work. Jeannette 
paid $10.00 a month for her room, but did not 
eat with the family. She was up and out of her 
sister’s way by seven in the morning and never 
back until after her sister and brother-in-law 
were asleep at night. She did not read because she 
would be accused of wasting electricity. On the 
$30.00 she had left, Jeannette ate hamburgers, 
chile, hot dogs, coffee, rolls—rarely, if ever, a 
balanced meal. Moosehaven was a relief to 
Jeannette. A job in the kitchen, a room of her 
own, and some compatible friends were exactly 
what she needed. But she did not find happi- 
ness immediately, for Jeannette had always 
had trouble with her fellow-workers, and it was 
no different at Moosehaven. Several nights she 
cried herself to sleep because of some real or 


fancied unkindness. 
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Hal Gerton was an undertaker. Having no 
children, his wife in her younger days helped 
him with his work. ‘He is a very good carotid 
man,” said Mrs. Gerton. ‘All the younger men 
used to call him in accident cases. Hal was so 
dependable.” Indeed, Hal was and is. Small, 
neat, intelligent, quick-thinking, modest in dress, 
he is the perfect funeral director. The Gertons 
were not destitute. They had a nice apartment 
but no children or close relatives. A highly 
nervous woman, Mrs, Gerton several years 
ago suffered a slight stroke, but there are no 
noticeable aftereffects. Their nestegg was small, 
considering the cost of illness, and they decided 
that, while still in good health, they would dis- 
pose of their effects and come to Moosehaven. 
They have been happy in the decision. Hal has 
a responsible job running the mimeograph (he 
learned at the age of seventy-two) and is 
an official Moosehaven guide. Mrs. Gerton, 
after trying several other jobs, has work in the 
dining-room which she enjoys. 


Many of Moosehaven’s people come be- 
cause they are forced to come. Whether they 
like it or not, it is the only road for them. 
Others see in Moosehaven a positive way of 
living that offers them security and protec- 
tion in age that can be obtained in no other 
way. 

The Kittridges, though able to live with their 
son, the president of a flourishing chemical 
company, chose Moosehaven. In joining the fra- 
ternity, they had made conscious preparation 
for their old age. The $480.00 in dues, which 
Mr. Kittridge had paid in past years, pur- 
chased this home for them. This was not 
charity, but independence—at least from their 
children, 


There is plenty of work and a choice of 
more than fifty different jobs at Moose- 
haven. All who can work do. Those who can- 
not are called “Sunshiners” or are spoken of 
as being “on sunshine.” Workers receive 
allowances roughly commensurate with the 
kind of work they do, but these are not con- 
sidered wages. More than two hundred 
residents hold jobs. Most are kitchen and 
dining-room workers, but others are car- 
penters, painters, cabinetmakers, electri- 
cians, barbers, clerks, and so on. There is a 
conscientious effort to use the highest skills 
of each. Because of various kinds of dis- 


abilities, different likes and dislikes, and 
work needs, it is no easy task to place each 
worker and to depend upon him completely 
for a job. 


Fred Rickert was an all-around mechanic. 
Coming to Moosehaven at the age of sixty-six 
with his wife, he was considered a young man 
in the community where over thirty men were 
old enough to be his father. An alert, pleasant, 
co-operative person, he said he could drive 
anything up to and including a locomotive. 
Fred made an excellent station-wagon driver. 

Cathryn Hegberg had made a remarkable 
recovery from two strokes, and her heart con- 
dition would permit little physical exertion. 
Her clerical experience of over thirty years ago 
and her pleasing personality fitted her ad- 
mirably for the job of clerk-receptionist in the 
research laboratory. She spends three hours a 
day at her job, occasionally more. 

Mark Jacobs, ex-Bowery bouncer and Boer 
War veteran, does a fine job in the kitchen and 
dining-room. 

Henry O. Harrold and Henry Maling, both 
farm workers for most of their lives, continue 
farmwork at the dairy. 

Cabinetmaker Al Bame, at ‘eighty-four, 
turns out beautiful furniture, but the eighty- 
three-year-old cabinetmaker, Ed Kilburn, 
manages the tobacco counter at the recreation 
center. Both are content. 

Former iron molder, Albert Milnes, in his 
eighty-sixth year, is an important and de- 
pendable member of a kitchen crew. 


Most are happy with their work, and al- 
most none would be without it.! Of the in- 
evitable problems, most arise in personal 
relations, either between workers or be- 
tween worker and supervisor. 


In a moment of anger, Elizabeth Bunce re- 
ported to the superintendent that she doubted 
Elmer Miles’s sanity. Elmer wiped dishes, and 
had been doing it in the same kitchen for over, 
four years. He asked no special consideration, 
for his eighty-three years, but he liked to do 
his work in his own way, particularly when he 
knew how to do it perfectly. So, when Elizabeth 
put plates in an area of the drainboard to which 
Elmer had prior claim, the incident threatened 


1 Robert W. Kleemeier, “The Effects of a Work 
Program on Adjustment Attitudes in an Aged Popu- 
lation, Journal of Gerontology, VI (October, 1951), 
373-79. 
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‘to disrupt the whole kitchen and dining-room 
corps, and all levels of management were 
brought into the dispute before it was ended. 


Some residents learn new skills, and many 
take over new jobs: embalmer Hal Gerton 
learned mimeographing ; Swedish-born store- 
keeper, John Larsen, has been for five years 
a highly valued hospital attendant. 

Some are misplaced on jobs. Hal Miller, 
carpenter and Salvation Army worker, did a 

- good job in the kitchen but was desperately 
unhappy until he secured carpentry work. 

Satisfaction with life in a community of 
aged people is primarily dependent upon the 
way in which food needs are supplied. 
Crusty Paul Finnegan says, “What else 
have we got left in life at our age but our 
bellies?” 


Henry Maling was pleased with Moose- 
haven’s food, He had been boarding on a Michi- 
gan farm but preferred the Moosehaven menu. 
“Here we got more vegetables and they don’t 
fry so much. I like the meals fine,” he says. 

It wasn’t as easy to satisfy Gregory Hilton 
and his wife. As Gregory said, “We always had 
a freezer full of stuff, and my wife, Minnie, is 
the best cook in the world.” Gregory didn’t like 
the meals, He and Minnie left after three 
months, to live again with the children. 


In an average month Moosehaven serves 
34,000 meals in its eight different. dining 
halls. With the exception of the health 
center, each follows the common menu. The 
director of food services, a trained dietitian, 
pays constant attention to resident com- 
ments and complaints, but adjusts the 
services of her department necessarily to the 
tastes of the majority. An effort is made to 
satisfy individual tastes, and, of course, spe- 
cial diets are prepared for hospital patients. 

To a tremendous extent, the problem of 
‘age is a problem of health. If it were not so, 
perhaps there would be no problem of age. 
All Moosehaveners are concerned with their 
health. A few give up and die; others, over- 
whelmed by their physical condition, won- 
der why they do not die. Some are hostile to 
the health service and prefer to consult the 
corner druggist or to prescribe their own 
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‘patent medicines, but others are enthusi- 


astic supporters of the medical service of the 
physician or of certain of the nurses. In a 
recent week 74, or more than 20.per cent of 
Moosehaven’s population, were living at the 
health center, in its wards and in its rooms. 
The majority were not bed patients but for 
some reason needed hospital services. Per- 
haps they were no longer able to care for 
their rooms or themselves properly, or palsy 
made it necessary for them to be served 
meals in their rooms. When husband or wite 
needs fairly extensive medical care, the 
couple may live together in the health cen- 
ter, the well spouse assisting in the care of 
the less able. 

During this same week, about a third of 
Moosehaven’s residents visited the drug- 
room for some kind of medication. More 
than 70 intramuscular and intravenous in- 
jections were given to various residents, and 
more than 40 were treated by the resident 
physician in clinic hours. In addition, about 
10 residents consulted the visiting optome- 
trist, and an equal number received some 
treatment from the chiropodist. A good 
proportion of the 35 users of hearing aids 
came for batteries or for help with the multi- 
ple problems ccnnected with hearing aids. 

There is mental illness at Moosehaven, 
but in this protected setting it is more dif- 
ficult to distinguish and easier to handle 
than in the home community. Medical care 
is provided, and the hospital is readily ac- 
cessible. Medical resources are strainec, 
and constant improvement is sought; but 
Moosehaven takes no rosy view of the 
health of its residents. 

As there is sickness in Moosehaven, so 
there is death. It comes often as an old 


friend. There is a comfortable matter-of- 


factness about the way Moosehaven people 
face death. There is no false sense of value 
which denies the inevitability of death. Nor 
is there a morbid preoccupation with it. 
Funerals are frequent. During the last four 
yezrs there were 157 deaths which yield an 
average annual rate of 11.69 per cent. Sev- 
enty-two is the average age at entrance, and 
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the average age at death is almost eighty. 
‘Some have lived a quarter of a century at 
Moosehaven. Others: have not survived 
their first year. j 

Moosehaven is filled to near-capacity. 
One-third of the men and 40 per cent of the 
women live in single rooms. Thus, most 
Moosehaven men have roommates. Since 
local tradition has it that it is utterly im- 
possible for two women to share the same 
room, every single woman has a room to 
herself. The fifty married couples present no 
special problem; at least they -were wholly 
responsible for the selection of their room- 
mates. Residents share common bathrooms. 
Only one building has a lavatory for each 
rcom. There are, of course, central lobbies 
for each building. Selection of compatible 
rcommates is difficult. Most are satisfied 
with the roommates they now have, but the 
great majority would prefer a room to 
themselves. Some Moosehaveners seek a 
compatible roommate—and then marry 
him. Fourteen of the fifty resident couples 
have been married here. Several have been 
married twice at Moosehaven, and one who 
came a bachelor has wed three times. Al- 
most without exception, the marriages are 
happy. 

Moosehaver: has most of the social re- 
sources of the crdinary community. There is 
the recreation center, where a man or a 
woman can get a glass of beer or play a 
game of cards or pool. The library is well 
stocked. There is the pier for fishing in the 
river. And, there is indoor as well as outdoor 
shuffleboard. A lodge for men, and a chapter 
for women prcvide meetings and organized 
activities. The Women’s Sewing Circle fi- 
nances outings and picnics with the money 


it makes from the hobby shop. Some resi® 
dents have well-developed and profitable 
hobbies. 

Moosehaven also sponsors activities: 
tournaments ranging from canasta to horse- 
shoe pitching, barn dances, movies, minstrel 
shows, and other types of entertainment. 
Since the advent of television, these shows 
have decreased in number. ; 

Another set of activities concerns the 
democratic governing of Moosehaven; the 
elected house committees deal with certain 
types of problems within the houses. Quar- 
terly town-hall meetings serve as safety 
valves for the expression of group opinions 
about administrative matters. 

The “‘Booster,’’ Moosehaven’s newspaper, 
has its reporters, who gather news, and its 
mimeographers and assemblers, who pro- 
duce the paper. The “Booster” crams as 
many names as possible per line of print into 
its narrow confines. In the 18 single-spaced 
pages of a recent issue, 193 different individ- 
uals were mentioned. Moosehaveners like to 
send the “Booster” to the folks back home, 
for it says more about what they are doing 
than they could ever write. 

Living arrangements, such as those of- 
fered at Moosehaven, have an appeal to the 
aged person far greater than those of lesser 
years suspect. Economic security is assured, 
agreeable social outlets are provided, and 
barriers against the inevitable inroads of 
physical debility are erected. Here is a pat- 
tern which will become increasingly more 
important and which may provide a solution 
for the problems of aging for a large segment. 
of the ever increasing number of aged. 


MOOoSEHAVEN RESEARCH LABORATORY 


SOCIAL RELATIONS, ACTIVITIES, AND PERSCNAL ADJUSTMENT | 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 


ABSTRACT 


The sixty-four residents >f two dwelling halls in Moosehaven, a community of retired members of a 
fraternal order, were classified as isolates by bilateral exclusion, isolates by unilateral exclusion, intimates 
with one person, intimates with two or more persons, and leaders. Participation in recreational activities 
was largest in those defined a3 solitary, followed in order by those classified as group, spectator, and audienca. 
Leaders had the highest score on recreational activities and in personal adjustment, and isolates by bilateral 
exclusion the lowest. Men wich the highest happiness scores take part nine times as much in group recreaticn 


as do those with the lowest. 


An exploratory study of the social rela- 
tions, recreational activities, and personal 
adjustment of sixty-four Moosehaven resi- 
dents was undertaken by the writer during 
the month of March, 1953. 

Dr. Robert W. Kleermeier has presented 
a graphic description of the institution and a 
picture of its representative citizens. It is 
desirable, therefore, to mention only certain 
distinctive characteristics which impressed 
the writer and which were derived from 
interviewing residents: 

1. A strong sense of identification of the 
residents with the Loyal Order of Moose 
which, among other ways, is manifested by 
pride in Moosehavén, by letters and visits 
to and from members of the Moose of their 
home communities, and by the existence of 
Opportunity Lodge and its woman’s auzil- 
jary within the instituticn. 

2. General satisfaction with the ad- 
ministration of Mooseha-en and widespread 
appreciation of its standard of living, its 
program of activities, and the services avail- 
able to residents. 

3. A maintenance-wozk program which 
employs all able-bodied men and women of 
the community for an average of three hours 
“a day. 

4. Recreational facilities and activities, 
including an assembly hall, a recreation 
building, a hobby sale shop, television in 
every hall, radios in most rooms, a shuffle- 
board court, tournaments, etc. 

The study was undertaken with the 
authorization of the Moosehaven board of 


governors of the Loyal Order of Moose and 
with the sponsorship, interest, and co- 
operation of Superintendent Wesley J. 
Leinweber; of the late Martin L. Reymert, 
director of research; and of Robert W. 
Kleemeier, director of the Moosehaven Re- 
search Laboratory. Its aim was to explore 
the possibility and promise of analyzing the 
social relations of the residents and their 
recreational and work activities in relation 
to their personal adjustment. It was de- 
cided after conferring with Mr. Leinweber 
and Dr. Kleemeier to interview as many 
residents as feasible in two of the residence 
halls. The two halls selected were A, which 
housed thirty men and women, and B, in 
which only men resided. The number of men 
assigned to B Hall at this time was thirty- 
eight. Of this number, two were in the 
hospital and one worked at the farm three 
miles away. These were not included in the 
study. One other resident decided not to be 
interviewed. The number interviewed was 
thirty in A Hall and thirty-four in B Hall. 


METHOD OF STUDY 


The data to be presented were secured 
from several sources. The records of the Re- 
search Laboratory yielded information on 
date of birth, year of arrival at Moosehaven, 
attitude scores on feelings of usefulness, 
happiness, number of mentions in five issues 
of the “Moosehaven Booster” (the mimeo- 
graphed journal published by and for the 
residents), and much other data that are 
not included in this report. 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS, ACTIVITIES, AND PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


The house supervisors (two capable 
women staff members): furnished informa- 
tion on maintenance-work assignments, 
seating arrangements at meals, choice of 
members of the house committee, etc. 

The residents of the two halls were almost 
. all interviewed in their rooms. The excep- 
tions in place of interviews were one in the 
hall lounge, one on the hall porch, and one 
on a bench on the grounds. Twelve persons 
were interviewed in the presence of room- 
mates. This procedure did not greatly affect 
the replies but should have been avoided, 
although no objection was raised by the 
respondents. The interview was focused 
upon several open-ended questions, Those 
reported on in this paper were concerned 
with present recreational activities, friends 
as indicated by those with whom they 
visited, and feelings of usefulness and happi- 
ness. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS 


A lead from a study by Dr. Wilma Dona- 
hue, of the Institute of Human Adjustment, 
University of Michigan, provided one way 
of defining and analyzing the social rela- 
tionships of the residents of these halls. In 
the interview each resident was asked, 
“With whom do you visit?” This question 
evoked rather satisfactory replies in A Hall, 
where both men and women resided. Much 
less satisfactory answers were obtained in 
B Hall, occupied exclusively by men. In this 
latter situation the tendency was to claim 
speaking acquaintance with all, rather than 
with a few, or to name only one’s roommate 
if that relationship was one of close friend- 
ship. Of thirty-four men, nine mentioned 
their roommate. Some men were indifferent 
to, and a few held hostile attitudes toward, 
their room associate. 

The choice of friends by this method for 
A Hall also provides data on the number of 
times one is chosen by others. Table 1 shows 
(1) the number of friends chosen by each 
resident; (2) the number of times others 
choose him for a friend; and (3) the number 
of times the choice is reciprocal. 

The sociometric pattern is too compli- 
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cated to present here. The following types of 
choices do emerge: 


1. Resident chooses none and is not chosen 
by anyone (residents 1-7), 

2. Resident chooses no one but is selected by 
others (residents 8-9). 

3. Resident chooses only persons living in 
other halls and is named by no one in A Hall. 
Mr. D. selects four men friends from other halls, 
but no one from his own residence, and is chosen 
by no one here (resident 10). 

4, Resident chooses others and is chosen by 
no one. Mrs. E., 80 years old, names five per- 
sons and is not selected by anyone (residents 
10-13). ae 

5. Resident chooses one other person who 
reciprocates (residents 14-16). 

6. Resident chooses and is chosen by two or 
more other residents (residents 17-24). 

7. Resident chooses only persons from other 
halls but is mentioned by a few residents of A 
Hall. Mr. F. selected four persons from the out- 
side and is selected by one resident (residents 
29-30). 

8. Resident selects only one or two from own 
hall but is named by several from A Hall 
(resident 26). 


These eight groups represent but do not 
exhaust the whole range of types which 
might be differentiated. A consideration of 
these groups in the context of their social 
relationships suggests three major divisions 
of the residents into (1) isolates (types 1, 2, 
3, and 4); (2) intimates (types 5 and 6); and 
(3) leaders (types 7 and 8). 

Isolates fall into two groups, the majority 
who are aware of their isolation (bilateral 
isolation) and a minority who do not fully 
realize their separation from their fellows 
(unilateral isolation); that is, they choose 
but are not chosen by others (type 4). Those 
who realize their. exclusion, Isolates A, are 
divided between those who are not chosen by 
others (type 1) and those who are chosen 
(type 2). 

Intimates are those who maintain friendly 
relations with others which are reciprocated 
by one or more chosen. Intimates are divided 
into two groups, those who choose only one 
person who reciprocates and those who 
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select two or more others of whom two or 
more reciprocate. 

Leaders are the outstanding persons who 
(1) tend to be elected or appointed to re- 
sponsible positions and/or (2) have recog- 
nized competence in the performance -of 
certain activities. They tend to report few 
or no intimates at least in their residence 
halls, although they themselves may be 
selected by fellow-residents. They often 
choose intimates from other halls and may 
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cleim as an intimate another leader in the 
same hall. 

The men in B Hall, as earlier stated, 
either had no more than one intimate cr 
were resistant to singling out those with 
whom they visited more than with others. 
Fortunately, data from two elections for 
three members of the house committee were ` 
available. The nominations were made by 
asking residents to write on a slip of paper 
their nominees for this position. In this way 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF PERSONS CHOSEN, TIMES CHOSEN BY OTHERS, AND 
TIMES CHOICE RECIPROCATED, CLASSIFIED BY ISOLATES, 
INTIMATES, AND LEADERS, 








PERSONS 


Isolates A: 
Do not choose, nor chosen by, 
others (Type 1): 
1—4 (males)..........2.0. 
5-7 (females)............ 
Do not choose, but chosen by, 
others (Type 2): 
Smale). Asn ensten 
9 (male)... nona aaa 
Choose only from other „halls 
(Type 3): 
10 (male)... nnana 
Isolates B: 
Choose, but zot chosen ee 
others St saa 


12 (female).............. 
13 (female).............. 
Intimates A: 
One (Type 5): 
14-15 (males)............ 
16 (male)............... 
Intimates B: 
Two or more (Type 6): 
17 (male)... 0.2... eee 


Leaders (Types 7 and 8): 


26 (male). ...........0-- f 

















PERSONS CHOSEN Tows Toms 
CHOSEN CHOICE 
BY RECIPRO- 
Total | A Hall | OTHERS CATED 
0 0 OO de naidetes 
0 0 O° edecene 
0 0 1 0 
0 0. 2 0 
4 0 Oi) nitan 
3 2 0 0 
2 1 0 0 
7 5 0 0 
2 2 1 1 
2 2 1 1 
9 4 2 2 
3 2 5 3 
3 3 4 3 
4 4 5 3 
5 4 5 3 
6 2 4 2° 
6 6 6 4 
7 6 2 2 
4 0 2 0 
2 2 7 1 
3 3 1 0 
T 4 3 1 
4 0 1 0 
3 0 1 0 
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choices were made among the residents for 
persons to be nominated. The score values 
were obtained by equalizing votes! received 
in the two elections, adding them, and 
dividing by two. The score values of nomi- 
nations are as follows: 


Score Values No. of Persons 


of Votes Receiving 
Os discs FAA ee ae 13 
Vi ea Deed gate oi calee nee’ 10 
Deve ittorscs Nate Rae vie exes 2 
Ee AiG ehh orator ete 1 
Pid oirec E eek ausrer Obes ee 3 
Dabs d ooh AEE 0 
EEEE AT bis 2 
TEEN PAAT 1 
t E EEA 2 


Thirteen persons were not nominated in 
either election, This compares with fifteen 
residents who were not chosen as intimates 
in the interview. Nine of these names appear 
in both lists. 

Table 2 presents the number of isolates, 
intimates, and leaders in A and B Halls. 
The main fact disclosed is the high propor- 
tion of isolates, over two-fifths of the total 
number of residents interviewed. The one- 
intimate pattern of association seems more 
characteristic of the men than of the women 
and of B Hall, which is solely for men, than 
of A Hall, where both sexes reside. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS AND RECOGNITION 


Status among the residents of Moose- 
haven depends upon several factors. There 
is some carry-over of prestige from one’s 
position before admission but only a few 
cases. There are a few men who had been 
governors of the lodge and a few women 
who were regents of the chapter in their 
home communities. A former dentist is 
known as “doctor” to almost all residents. 
The aura of Covent Garden and the Metro- 
politan Opera still clings to one courtly 
gentleman. But, in general, recognition de- 
pends upon the roles of the residents in the 
life of the community. High status is ac- 

1 In the first election each resident made three 


nominations, and in the second election each resi- 
dent made one nomination. 
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corded to officers in the Moosehaven lodge 
and chapter, election to house committees, 
winners of tournaments, prominent work - 
activity, visitors from and to home com- 
munities, etc, These different activities are 
reported in the “Moosehaven Booster,” the 
mimeographed community newspaper. Five 
issues of the “Booster” were analyzed for 
the number of times names of residents 
appeared? 

Table 3 presents the average number of 
times the names of residents of A and B 
Halls appeared in five numbers of the 
“Booster,” for January, April, May, July, 
and August In recording the data, an- 
nouncements of birthdays were omitted as 
unfair to those born in later months of the 
year. Deaths, accidents, and hospital care 
were also excluded as not directly related to 
status. 

In A Hall recognition in the “Booster” 
rises regularly both for men and for women 
through the different levels of social rela- 
tions. For B Hall, occupied by men only, the 
leaders are the one group receiving marked 
mention as compared with all the preceding 
levels. Data from other halls are needed to 
determine whether the pattern of recogni- 
tion in the “Booster” for the entire com- 
munity follows that of A Hall or B Hall. It 
should be mentioned that B Hall is the only 
residence at Moosehaven given over ex- 
clusively to men. 


- RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Each resident was asked to state the 
activities in which he took part. These 
activities, with the number of persons 
mentioning them and the score values of the 
activity, are given in Table 4. 

The score value of the activity was de- 
termined by assigning a score of 1 for minor 
and of 2 for major participation. The activi+ 
ties, as indicated in the table, were classified 
as solitary, if engaged in by the person alone; 
group, if participated in actively by two or 
more persons; spectator, if involving only 

? The writer expresses his thanks to Dr. Klee- 


meier for preparing the tabulations of the first four 
of these issues. R 
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passive attendance; and audience, if present 
at a meeting of an organization or of the 
community. 

The chief fact disclosed by the table is the 
high proportion (39.8 per cent) of solitary 
activities of the total recreational activities, 
followed by group activities (25.7 per cent), 
spectator activities (17.7 per cent), and 
audience participation (16.8 per cent). 

The place of specific activities in the lives 
of residents can be measured by the number 
of each reported by the 64 persons. Tele- 
vision leads with 36 spectators. Second place 
goes to reading, reported by 31 persons. 
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Third in rank order is lodge and‘chapter - 
‘attendance by 25 residents. Radio takes :` 
fourth place with 19 listeners. Cards and 
bingo tie for fifth place with 17 players each: 
The score values which indicate the de- . 
gree of participation in the activity show a 
few changes in rank order as follows: read- 
ing, 54 points; television, 51 points; lodge © 
ard chapter attendance, 36 points; cards, 30 
points; radio, 23 points; and bingo, 18 points. 
When both sexes are considered together, 
the men’s lodge and the women’s chapter 
rank third in attendance. This activity 
keeps alive the sense of participation in the 


TABLE 2 


CLASSIFICATION OF RESIDENTS IN A AND B HALLS BY 
ISOLATES, INTIMATES, AND LEADERS 























A HALL 
B HALL 
(Men) Totar 
Men Women 
Isolates: 
A Neither choose nor chosen by others 
(bilateral isolation).............. 7* (2)t 3 (3)t 7 17 
B Choose, but not chosen by, others 
(unilateral isolation)............. 1 2 (Df 7 10 
Intimates: 
A Olen taoin ao et heks 3 0 10 13 
B Two or more........... cece eee 2 7 3 12 
Leaders sieccccos ee aie tec ce nets oo eae 4 1 7 12 
Totals teiecen rushes cde E 17 13. . 34 64 
* Includes two chosen by others. 
t Residing with husband or wife. 
TABLE 3 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MENTIONS IN FIVE ISSUES OF THE “BOOSTER” OF 
RESIDENTS OF A AND B HALLS BY SEX AND BY ISOLATES, 
INTIMATES, AND LEADERS 








TYPE OF 
Socar RELATIONS 


Isolates: ` 
A Neither choose nor chosen by others. 
B Choose, but not chosen by, others... 
- Intimates: A 








A HALL 
B Hau fel ee 
(34 Mew) DENTS) 
17 Men | 13 Women 
1.1 2.0 1.6- 1.4 
2.0 3.0 0.4 1.4 
7 l aes 1.6 1.7 
3.0 5.1 1.3 3.9 
6.8 7.0 5.7 6.2 
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~ work of this fraternal order. A signal ex- 


. pression of the identification of resident. 


" members with the humanitarian projects of 
‘the organization was a recent contribution 
of one thousand dollars by the Moosehaven 
' Lodge toward the building of a new high 
school at Mooseheart, the sister-institution 
for orphaned children, and one thousand 
dollars for a new hospital at Moosehaven.? 

Television is the activity with the great- 
est number of adherents, or 36 out of 64 
residents. Twenty-eight persons, however, 
report that they view it only a little or not 
at all. A number state that looking hurt 
their eyes. A few mention that even with 


3 Moose Magazine, XX XIX (October, 1953), 6. 
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hearing aids furnished by the institution, 
they cannot understand the words. Many 
men say they care only for pictures of fights 
and ball games. Others deplore or condemn 
the amount of time taken by commercials. 

Vesper services were introduced on Sun- 
day afternoons just as the study was 
closing. They met an enthusiastic response 
and were well attended. 

Only thirteen women were included in 
the study. Their recreational preferences 
differ considerably from those of the men. 
Their most popular activity is sewing, 
embroidery,a nd crocheting; their second is 
chapter attendance; third, television; and 
fourth, the meetings of the sewing circle 
with its emphasis upon a: social time. 


TABLE 4 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND THEIR SCORE VALUES OF RESIDENTS 
REPORTING PARTICIPATION, CLASSIFIED BY HALL AND BY SEX 












































PARTICIPATION REPORTED 
HallA 
Hall B 7 Total 
RECREATIONAL (34 Men) (64 Residents) 
ACTIVITY 17 Men 13 Women 
Times Times Times Times 
Mon | See | Mem | Sore | Mer | Seu | Mee | Se 
tioned tioned tioned tioned 
Solitary... . 0... cece ee eae (24) (38) (21) (34) (42) (58) (87) (130) 
Radio. ...... 2. cece eee ee ay 8 3 5 9 10 19 23 
Reading.............4.. 10 19 2 3 19 32 31, 54 
Walks. oc cad tccctes ceed 2 3 1 2 5 6 8 11 
Solitaire... a...an 4 6 3 6 5 6 12 18 
Correspondence.......... 1 2 1 1 4 4 6 7 
Sewing, embroidery, ete...}........).....--- 11 I7 eds cans cdeas ds li 17 
Social group............... (19) (27) (13) (20) (26) (37) (58) (84) 
Cards. eregi e kna 6 11 3 5 8 14 17 30 
Shuffleboard............ 5 7 1 2 5 6 11 15 
Sewing circle. ...........feceee eee eeann 5 e E EEE E A etna oes 5 9 
Pool, pinball, horseshoe. . . 2 O. Vastavans|eseeck ce 4 5 6 8 
Bingo. ceeded cgi EAA 6 6 4 4 7 8 17 18 
Visits hospital itron airsnsake pensee een aenn nenen 2 4 2 4 
Spectator... n.se (6) (8) (6) {10) (29) (40) (41) (58) 
Television.............. 6 8 6 10 24 33 36 51 
Motion picture. .......0.). 0.2 cee elec eee cele w cece ee fee eee eee 5 7 5 7 
Audience............-..0- (11) (20) (12) (16) (15) (19) (38) (55) 
Lodge. .....-. 0002 eeeeee 8 14 8 11 9 11 25 36 
Funerals..............-. 3 6 4 5- 4 6 1i 17 
Other. seni cawes See Atos eae osaan aa ei a aara es 2 2 2 2 
Totalo ertaine alapi 60 93 52 80 112 154 224 327 
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a FEELINGS OF USEFULNESS AND HAPPINESS. 


The two over-all measures of self-evalua- 
tion from the Attitudes Index‘ are feelings 
_of usefulness and happiness. They show 
higher correlations with the total score on 
personal adjustment than do the. measures 
of specific areas like family, friends, work, 
etc. Accordingly, they aze used in this study 
for comparisons of the residents’ feelings in 
the different types of social relations. 
The residents were asked if they agreed 
or disagreed with the following questions 
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10. My life could be happier than it is ‘now. 

11. Iseem to have less and less reason to live. 

12. These are the best years of my life. 

13. My life is full of worry. 

14. My life is so enjoyable that I almost wish 
it would go on forever. 


The answers expressing feelings of useful- 
ness and happiness received a score of 2; 
those doubtful, 1; and those indicative of 
uselessness and unhappiness, 0. 

It was now feasible to determine the 
association between the different types of 


TABLE 5 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES SCORES, FEELINGS OF USEFULNESS AND 
HAPPINESS SCORES, AND PRESENT AVERAGE AGE BY TYPES 
OF SOCIAL RELATIONS FOR B HALL 











AVERAGE SCORE 











Drees oF AVERAGE 
Socar Retariows pies Useful- | Happi- AGE 
Activities! 7°58 ae 
Isolates: 

A Neither choose, nor chosen by, others..| 3.3 5.7 5.9 80.3 
B Choose, but rot chosen by, others. .... 4.8 7.9 8.3 76.7 

Intimates: ; 
Ar ONG: rE E E ENE 5.0 7.4 7.1 78.5 
B Two or more............. 0c eee nee . a7 6.9 4.0* 74.3 
Leaders sooren imone te E 7.4 10.3 9.0 14.3 
All persons: or 2.0... cece eee e eens 5.1 7.6 7.2 78.3 





* The group consisted of three men with happiness scores of 6, 6, and 0. 


(the first seven on feelings of usefulness and 
the second seven on happiness): 


1. I am some use to those around me. 

2. My life is meaningless now. 

3. The days are too short for all I want 
to do. 

4, Sometimes I feel there’s just no point in 
living. 

5. My life is still busy and useful. 

6. This is the most use7u] period of my life. 

7. I can’t help feeling now that my life is 
not very useful. 

8. This is the dreariest time of my life. 

9. I am just as happy as when I was 
younger. 

4 See Ruth S. Cavan et al., Personal Adjustment in 


Old Age (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1949), chaps. x and xi and pp. 143-59, 


social relations and the recreation scores, 
feelings of usefulness scores, and happiness 
sccres. It was decided not to use the re- 
sponses of the residents of A Hall because 
of the small number of cases falling in the 
different social relations groups when classi- 
fied by sex. Accordingly, the findings pre- 
sented in Table 5 are limited to the residents 
of B Hall. The present average age of the 
men in each social relations group is entered, 
since age may be a factor to be taken into 
account in explaining the finding. 

The two main findings of Table 5 are (£ 
the low average scores on recreational activi- 
ties, feelings of usefulness, and happiness 
received by Group A of the isolates and (2) 
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the high average scores on these same cate- 
gories received by the leaders. 

Age differences between the various social 
relations groups are apparent, ranging from 
the average age of 80.3 years for Group A of 
the isolates who neither choose nor are 
chosen by others to 74.3 years for the 
leaders, a difference of six years. 

But how far do age differences explain 
the variations in recreational, usefulness, 
and happiness scores? This may be tested by 
dividing these two groups into those 77 years 
and under and those 78 and over. Among 
isolates of Group A those 77 years and under 
had an average score on recreational activi- 
ties of 2.0, on feelings of usefulness of 5.2, 
and on happiness of 5.3. The corresponding 
scores for those 78 years and older were 4.3, 
6.0, and 6.3. In all classes a higher average 
score is obtained by the older rather than 
the younger isolates. 

The same procedure was followed in com- 
paring the younger and older persons among 
the leaders. The average scores on recrea- 
tion, usefulness, and happiness for the 
younger individuals were, respectively, 8.4, 
10.0, and 9.0 compared with 4.5, 11.0, and 
9.0 for the older men. With the exception of 
recreational participation, the older men 
make as high scores as the younger persons. 
Similar findings were secured for the inter- 
mediate groups in social relations: Isolate B, 
younger, 3.2, 8.0, and 8.5; older, 4.8, 8.7, 
and 7.0; Intimate A, younger, 5.8, 6.7, and 
7.7; older, 5.2, 7.3, and 6.5. The scores for 
the older residents are higher in three out of 
six comparisons. The scores for the group 
Intimate B consisted of only three cases and 
were not tabulated. 

Apparently age variations do not account 
for the differences in scores except in recrea- 
tional participation. But here, holding age 
constant, there is an almost constant 
progression from Isolate A through Isolate 
B and Intimate A to the leader group for 
both the younger (2.0, 5.3, 5.8, and 9.0) 
and the older age groups (3.4, 4.0, 4.5, and 
4.5). The two isolate groups clearly partici- 
pate less in recreational activities than the 
more sociable groups. 
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Interesting is the divergence from the ex-« 
pected of men in the Isolate B group (those 
who choose others but are not chosen). They 
have the perception of being on- intimate 
terms with others which does not cor- 
respond with the reactions of others to them. 
Their optimistic overevaluation of their 
social relations is reflected in their relatively 
high average happiness score—higher in 
fact than the two groups of intimates. This 
overevaluation may well be in certain clase 
defensive compensation for some feeings 
of insecurity in their social relations. This 
is clearly the case with one member of this 
group who is senile. This tentative finding 
should be explored in further research. 

Finally, what is the relation of type of 
recreational participation (solitary, group, 
spectator, or audience) to reported happi- 
ness? A comparison was made of the twelve 
men with lowest happiness scores (4 and 
under) with fifteen men with the highest 
scores (10-14). The average participation 
per man in the types of recreational activi- 
ties for lowest and highest happiness scores, 
respectively, was: solitary, 1.8 and 1.9; 
group, 0.3 and 2.7; spectator, 1.3 and 1.9; 
and audience, 0.3 and 0.5. The significant 
difference is in group activities, in which 
those with high happiness scores participate 
nine times as much as those with low scores. 
This is, perhaps, the single most important 
finding of the study with implications that 
should be further explored. 

The average happiness scores for seven 
selected activities are presented in Table 6. 
Two group activities, cards and shuffle- 
board, rank highest in average happiness. 
Attendance at lodge and chapter meetings 
are a close third, Reading, radio, and tele- 
vision show little if any difference between 
participants and nonparticipants. The find- 
ings on bingo are contradictory for the two 
residence halls, and judgment on them 
should be suspended pending later study of 
residents of other halls. 

The crucial question remains for further 
research: Does participation in group activi- 
ties like cards and shuffleboard and at- 
tendance at lodge and chapter meetings in- 
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ecrease in personal adjustment as measured 
by happiness scores? Or do those who are 
well adjusted tend to engage in social activi- 
ties? One way of answering this question is 
to institute a program of stimulating group 
activities to enlist wide participation and 
then measure the effect, if any, on personal 
adjustment. 
TABLE 6 


AVERAGE HAPPINESS SCORES OF RESIDENTS OF - 


A AND B HALLS WHO Do AND Do Not PAR- 
TICIPATE IN SEVEN SELECTED RECREATION- 
AL ACTIVITIES : 





PARTICIPATION 


RECREATIONAL 


ACTIVITY B Hall 


A Hall 

















Cards.......... 
Shuffleboard... . 
Lodge and chap- 








The findings of the study may now be 
briefly summarized: 

1. By use of two instruments (“With 
whom do you visit?” question and secret 
ballot for nominees for members of the house 
committee), five levels of social relationships 
were differentiated: (a) isolates by bilateral 
exclusion; (b) isolates by unilateral exclu- 
sion; (c) one-person intimates; (d) two- 
person intimates; and (e) leaders. ; 

2. There appears to be an association of 
evel of social relationships with status as 
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measured by number of mentions in five 
issues of the “Moosehaven Booster.” 
3. Participation in recreational activities 
is highest for those classified as solitary, fol- 
lowed by group, spectator, and audience. 
4, For men the six recreational activities 
with the largest number of participants are, 
‘first, television and, then, in order, reading, ` 
lodge attendance, radio, cards, and bingo. 
5. For the women the first place in activi- 
ties is taken by sewing, embroidery, and 
‘crocheting, followed by chapter attendance. 
and television. 
6. Leaders obtain higher recreational 
activity, usezulness, and happiness scores 
than do the isolates by bilateral exclusion 
even when aze is held constant. The other 
social groups have intermediate scores (ex- 
cept intimates with two or more who re- 
ceive the lowest happiness scores). 
7. The men with the highest happiness 
scores participate nine times as muck in 
group recreational activities (cards, shuffle- 
board, pool, horseshoe-pitching, and bingo) 
than do those with the lowest happiness 
scores. ` a 
The findings of this exploratory study 
should be ccnsidered as tentative until cor- 
roborated by including other halls at Mcose- 
‘haven. They do, however, indicate wide 
differences in social relationships, in recog- 
nition, in forms and amount of recreational 
participation, and in feelings of happiness 
and usefulness. They suggest, also, that ex- 

, periments might be undertaken in stimulat- 
ing recreational participation, particularly 
of the group type, and in measuring the con- 
sequences on social relationships and on 
reports of happiness. 


` 
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THE LIFE OF THE RETIRED INA TRAILER PARK 
G. C. HOYT 
ABSTRACT 


The trailer community under study, composed exclusively of retired and quasi-retired persons, manifests 
a well-developed and diversified program of activities. A large majority prefer to live in a community com- 
posed of retired persons because of advantages such as equal status, social activities, and association. Even 
with respect to mobile-home living itself, they see sociability as the chief advantage. 


Older persons have characteristically’ 


been the least mobile group in our popula- 
tion. Recently, however, two studies have 
focused attention on their increasing mobil- 
ity. Hitt finds a substantial increase in the 
migration of older persons in the decade 
1940-50 over the 1930-40 period! and states 
that in 1950 over one-fourth of Florida’s old 
people were immigrants to the state. Smith, 
in a similar analysis of the problem, reports 
that the areas to which the largest numbers 
of older persons migrate are southern Cali- 
fornia, peninsular Florida, and the eastern 
part of Texas.? Aged persons, he finds, like 
to move to more desirable parts of the coun- 
try upon retiremert, and they may be ex- 
pected to do so to an even greater extent in 
the future. 

Why do these persons leave relatives, 
friends, and other associations in the home 
community? Severa! explanations have been 
offered: 2 


1. The transition from a rural to an urban- 
industrial society. The changing nature of the 


1 H. L. Hitt, “The Role of Migration in Popula- 

. tion Change among the. Aged.” Paper presented at 

the meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
-Atlantic City, September, 1952. 


2T. Lynn Smith, ‘The Migration of the Aged,” 
in T. Lynn Smith (ed.), Problems of America’s A ging 
Population (“Southern Conference on Gerontology,” 
Vol. I [Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
1951]), pp. 15-28. 


3 See, e.g., W, E. Moore, ‘“The Aged in Industrial 
Societies," in Derber (ed.), The Aged and Society 
(Champaign, TIl.: Industrial Relations Research As- 
sociation, 1950), pp. 24-39; T. Lynn Smith, “The 
-Aged in Rural Society,” ilid., pp. 40-53; and E. W. 
Burgess, ‘‘Personal and Social Adjustment in Old 
Age,” ibid., pp. 138-56. 


productive processes means that the worker is, 
characteristically, either fully employed or not 
employed at all. The growth of retirement sys- 
tenis frequently imposes an upper age limit or 
employment. 

2. The replacement Gn the rural-urban- 
transition) of extended family and kinship ties 
by the family consisting only of parents and 
their dependent children. 

3. Loss of status and role of the older person 
in modern urban society. 

4. The transition from the economic depend- 
ence of aged parents upon children to economic 
independence, brought about by the Social Se- 
curity program and the growth of industrial 
pension systems. 


Parsons sums up some aspects of the situ- 
ation in the following terms: f 
In view of the very great significance of occu- 


` pational status and its psychological correlates, 


retirement leaves the older man in a peculiarly 
functionless situation, cut off from participation 
in the niost important interests and activities of 
the society. ... Not only status in the com- 
munity but actual place of residence is to a very 
high degree a function of the specific job held. 
Retirement not only cuts the ties to the job but 
also greatly loosens those to the community of 
residence. Perhaps in no other society is there 
observable a phenomenon corresponding to the 
accumulation of retired elderly people in such 
areas as Florida and Southern California in the 
winter. It may be surmised that this structural _ 
isolation from kinship, occupational and com- 
munity ties is the fundamental basis of the re- 
cent political agitation for help to the old. It is 
suggested that it is far less the financial hard- 
ship of the position of elderly people than their 
social isolation which makes old age a problem.* 

4 Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory, 


Pure and Applied (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949), 
p. 231. : 
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In what way, then, can the older person 
with a small assured income expect to find a 
solution to these problems? One answer 
would be the development of communities 
composed entirely or mainly of retired per- 
sons, preferably located in a suitable cli- 


mate, such as trailer parks. These mobile- 


home communities are now well established 
in peninsular Florida and enjoy'a certain 
popularity among older, retired persons in 
that area. An outstanding example is the 
Bradenton Trailer Park, founded by the 
Bradenton Kiwanis Club in 1936 and now 
the oldest and largest trailer park in Florida. 
The general question to be raised is: “To 
what extent, and in what sense, does this 
type of community meet the needs and in- 
terests of older, retired persons?” Specifi- 
cally, this paper will deal with (1) the park 
and its residents; (2) the program of social 
activities and the extent of participation in 
it; (3) the values reported to have most sig- 
nificance; (4) the degree of preference for a 
retired community and the reasons given in 
support of the preference; and, finally, (5) 
the advantages and disadvantages of mobile- 
home living as reported by the residents. 


THE PARK AND ITS RESIDENTS 
At the time of its inception, the com- 


‘munity consisted of 100 trailer spaces and 


has grown somewhat gradually, with the ex- 
ception of the addition of large tracts in 1946 
and 1947, to the present 1,093 spaces, all of 
which are rented each year. Rental charges 
for parking facilities vary from $3.00 per 
week in the newest section, through $3.50 in 
the main section, to $4.50 for front lots 
(which are nearest to recreation and shop- 
ping facilities). These rates are among the 


lowest to be found, especially among parks’ 


which provide recreational facilities. The 
rental also entitles each occupant family to 
full participation in the recreation program 
at no further cost, a basic amount of elec- 
trical service, water, laundry, and ironing 
facilities, which are located in the nine util- 
ity buildings dispersed throughout the com- 
munity. All these provide lavatory and 
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shower and toilet facilities, and four have 
laundry and ironing rooms. 

Membership in the sponsoring organiza- 
tion is not a condition of résidence in the 
park. Other than payment of the rental 
charge, the sole condition of residence is 
that no resident may be employed in Mana- 
tee County and the adjacent counties. This 
restriction, initially imposed to prevent the 
residents from competing on the local labor 
market, was lifted during the housing emer- 
gency of World War II. Reinforcement of it 
after the war came about as a consequence of ` 
pressure from the residents, not from the 
park management or city officials. 

From the community of 1,093 dwelling 
units a simple areal sample was selected, and 
this is defined as having a male head of 
household who is not too ill to participate 
and who is in residence at some time during 
the period of the study. (The study was con- 
ducted from the latter part of November, 
1952, to February, 1953.) A total of 194 in- 
terviews provides the basis for the tebula- 
tions which are reported in part in this pa- 
per. The interviews with residents were 
supplemented by observation, available 
data in the records of the park management, 
and informal interviews with leaders and 
other persons in the community. 

The age range of males in the sample was 
from 41 to 90, with a median® age of 69 
years. Current occupational status was 


ë From an initial selection of 256 dwelling units 
which presumably are occupied by a family unit hav- 
ing a male head of household, 7 yielded information 
which was too scant for tabulation, 13 were refusals; 
in 16 cases the respondent could not be contacted, 4 
dwelling units were not occupied during the period of 
the study, 10 male heads were too ill to participate, 
and 12 dwelling units were occupied by single women 
or widows who were not registered as such in the 
park records. There are approximately 250 such 
dwelling units which are occupied by women only 
(either singly or in pairs), These women have either 
continued to live in the trailer after the death of 
their hushands or, in some cases, have adopted this 
way of life after becoming widowed. Unfortunately, 
time did not permit of a systematic investigation of 
this decidedly significant group. 


ê The medians given throughout this study are 
based upon grouped data. : 
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found to be as follows: 73.7 per cent are 
fully retired, 19.1 per cent are quasi-retired 
(i.e., working only in reduced or seasonal 
capacity in life’s work [11.4 per cent] or dif- 
ferent work (7.7 per cent]), and 7.2 per cent 
are not retired. . 

In view of the restriction on local employ- 
ment, the proportion of quasi-retired and 
‘nonretired may seem surprisingly high, at 
least in view of the 6.7-month median an- 
nual residence. However, the lifetime occu- 
_ pational groupings show a large representa- 


TABLE 1 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 




















Occupation ` No. Per Cent 
Self-employed: 
Eam eena eea OaS 48 24.7 
Retail business, insurance, etc.| 43 22.2 
Professional...............-. 2 1.0 
Non-self-employed: 
Industrial and transportation 
PEES oe eee 60 30.9 
Executives, managers, and of- 
ficials including army officers] 16 8.2 
Services, business, finance, Civil} - 
frer VICE a annig ee cei 22 11.3 
Teachers... 5 esickelns seco saws 2 1.0 
No reply... 2.0... eee e eee e eee 1 0.5 
Totalicvesincicieeeshewise 194 99.8 








tion of those occupations in which gradual. 


retirement is facilitated, such as farming. 
The occupational distribution is shown in 
Table 1. 
Almost 12 per cent of the group is in resi- 
dence 10 months or more each year, with a 
mediar: annual residence of 6.7 months. The 
number of years of continuous residence 
yields.a median of 6.1 years, with 2.6 per 
cent of the sample having been in residence 
each year since the inception of the park in 
1936. A further indication of the stability of 
-the population is the fact that 31 per cent of 
the trailers have had some sort of permanent 
structure added which precludes moving 
them. Sometimes, a trailer coach has a ca- 
bana added which serves as a living room, a 
permanent roof to give protection against 
sun and rain, and a carport for the auto- 
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mobile. Many lots havė, in the place of the ` 
above-mentioned structures, concrete patios 
and awnings. All these permanent installa- 
tions are at the expense of the resident and, 
if he leaves, become the property of the park. 
Some residents state that they prefer to have 
no inclosed cabana; “it cuts down your as- 
sociation with your neighbors.” 

At present, 58.8 per cent own the same 
home they owned during their working 
years, 10.3 per cent have a different home, 
24.7 per cent have sold their homes, and 6.2 
per.cent did not own their homes at retire- ` 
ment. Of the latter two groups, the house 
trailer is the only home at present. 

The East North Central group of states 
was the place of residence at retirement of 
73.7 per cent, 17 per cent coming from New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States, the 
remainder coming from widely distributed 
areas. Over 38 per cent come from rural 
areas and towns up to 10,000 population, 
34.5 per cent from cities of from 10,000 to 
100,000 population, and 27.3 per cent from 
cities of over 100,000 population. 

Median monthly income is $172.22 for in- 
dividuals and families. The range of incomes 
is considerable, varying from less than $50 
per month to over $10,000 per year, In 90.7 
per cent of the cases the family unit consists 
of two persons, 4.1 per cent have three per- 
sons, and 5.2 per cent are males living alone. 


ACTIVITIES AND PARTICIPATION 


At and around the main entrance of the 
park is found the focal point of activity. 
Here is located the park office, shuffleboard 
and horseshoe courts, post office, and the 
recreation hall, in which a regular calendar 
of events is held. The calendar of events in 
the recreation hall is shown on the next page. 

Although each of the activities is techni- 
cally sponsored and operated by the man- 
agement of the park, the conduct of it is rel- 
atively autonomous. In the first place, lead- 
ership in all cases comes from the residents 
of the community. Second, each activity has 
been carried on among essentially the same 
group of participants long enough for it to 
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Rave become a part of the informal way of 
life of the community and thus to require a 
minimum of organization and direction. 


Church Service 

Family Hour 

Bingo 

Square danze lessons and practice 
Rebekahs 

Star Club 

Dance (orchestra) 

Men’s Bible Class 

Ladies’ Bikle Class 

Movie 

Hobby Club 

Card Party 

Square Dance (recordings) 
Choir praczice 

Dance (orchestra) 

Family Hour practice 
Bingo 


Sunday: 


Monday: 
Tuesday: 


Wednesday: 
Thursday: 


Friday: 


Saturday: 


Finally, most, if not all, of these activities 
have become traditional, and the roles of the 
participants have become an integral part of 
the individual’s expectations. Some prac- 
tices have grown up in a genuinely spon- 
taneous fashion, having originated among 
the residents, the management of the park 
playing no role whatever in the early stages. 
The best illustration is to be found in the 
history of the “Family Hour,” a Sunday- 
evening institution which began with a 
small group of neighbors gathered under the 
trailer awning of Mrs. L., the widow of a 
minister. The group sang a few of the old- 
fashioned hymns and “had such a good time 
we decided to do it again the next week.” 
It grew steadily more popular; people 
- brought camp chairs from other parts of the 
park, until it overflowed to the street and 
several adjoining lots. The use of the recrea- 
tion hall on Sunday evenings was readily 
permitted. This became a regular event, 
“with other elemenis added from time to 
time, such as storytelling, playing musical 
instruments, vocal solos, travelogues, con- 
certs by outside groups, skits, etc. At the 
time of the study, Family Hour was about 
seven years old. Nonetheless, it has never 
lost its quasi-religious character, as is illus- 
trated by the objections raised following the 
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program at which a guest performed a tap 
dance. 

Mrs. L., the leader of the program, says 
that “we try to keep it just like a large family 
entertaining itself on a Sunday evening. The 
mistakes [in the performance of an individ- 
ual] don’t matter. A poor performance is 
still a beginning.” This refers to the attempt 
to bring out those who have no experience in 
entertaining. “It gives them a feeling of im- 
portance, and everyone, regardless of age, 
wants to feel needed.” A conscious attempt 
is made to keep out elements of theatrical- 
ism or professionalism, in part to prevent in- 
hibiting those who have no prior experience. 

Mrs. L. also tries to interest persons, es- 
pecially those who have been recently wid- 
owed, in creative work. Approximately fifty 
women from the park engage in ceramics or 
oil painting each week at a hobby workshop 
in the town.” 

Several aspects of the Family Hour sug- 
gest a rural background. This may be at- 
tributable primarily to the high representa- 
tion of former rural occupations and resi- 
dence and to a lesser extent to the age dis- 
tribution. The importance of the Family 
Hour in the lives of the residents is attested 
in part by the large attendance. The not in- 
frequent statement, “This is just like one 
family here [in the park],” may derive in 
part from the name and nature of the Fam- 
ily Hour. 

In addition, there is a men’s and ladies’ 
card room in the same building, and these 
are open from 8:00 a.m. until 10:00 p.m. 


TIt may be that the relative importance of cul- 
tural and creative activities as a part of the recrea- 
tion program will increase in the future. The three 
activities in the park which are of this basic nature, 
the Family Hour, the Hobby Club, and the group 
referred to above all originated from among the resi- 
dents rather than from the park management. The 
Hobby Club may be of more significance than Table 
2 indicates; handicrafts and other articles produced 
as hobbies are offered for sale by the makers at two 
yearly sales held in the recreation hall in the fall and 
in the spring. In March, 1953, 125 persons entered 
such articles. In some cases the return is a welcome 
supplement to the retirement income, but articles 
are also sold primarily as testimony to their worth 
and the skill of the maker. 
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daily. Outdoor activities are provided for by 
eight horseshoe pits and nineteen shuffle- 
board courts. Shuffleboard, which is popular 
at yirtually every trailer park in Florida, is 
perhaps the main focus of recreation and so- 
cial contact. Small grandstands surround- 
ing the courts provide a gathering place for 
nonplaying as well as playing residents of 
the community from 8:00 a.m. until 10:00 
p.M. (artificial lighting is used after dark), 
and usually there are two tournaments per 
week. Often there are one “‘pot-luck” elimi- 
nation, in which one’s partner is chosen by 
chance, and one team competition, usually 
against a visiting team from another trailer 
park in the vicinity. 

Neighborhood “pot-luck” dinners are 
frequent affairs, especially in celebration of 
holicays, birthdays, and wedding anniver- 
saries. At these the main dish is either 
financed out of contributions by all or pro- 
vided by the host, other dishes being con- 
tributed and prepared by other participants. 
The dinner is held out of doors on the host’s 
patio, with tables, chairs, tablecloths, and 
utensils contributed by the group. 

Table 2 shows the degree of participation 
in the recreational activities available in the 
park, with the number of mentions received 
by each activity and the percentage of re- 
spondents mentioning it in reply to the 
question, “Which of the recreational activi- 
ties here in the park do you take part in?” 
Probing was used rather than a check list. 

In all, 61 per cent of the men and 52 per 
cent of the women take part in at least one 
activity that calls for active participation, 
such as dancing, shuffleboard, etc. Only 17 
per cent of the men and 33 per cent of the 
women participate in roles that are no more 
than passive (bingo, cards, etc.), and 16 per 
cent of the men and 10 per cent of the 
women play roles of spectator only. The me- 
dian number of activities participated in by 
families is 4. Since these are sometimes daily 
events, or at least weekly, the association of 
these retired persons is higher than would be 
true in the usual work-oriented community. 

However, participation in more formal 
voluntary associations is a little different. In 
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the former home community 72 per cent of 
the respondents attended meetings of volun- 
tary associations. The mean monthly at- 
tendance for this group was 3.3 meetings. 
After immigration, however, only 8 per cent 
attended such meetings, and the mean 
monthly attendance for this 8 per cent is 
only 1.6. The above results refer to all volun- 
tary associations of a social, business, or fra- 
ternal nature except church. In the original 


TABLE 2 


ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATED IN BY RESIDENT 
FAMILIES BY NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES MEN- 
TIONED AND BY PERCENTAGE OF 186* MEN 
MENTIONING EACH ACTIVITY 

















No. of Per Cent of 
Activity Mentions Persons 
Mentioning 
Family Hour... 123 66.1 
Shuffleboard. 111 59.7 
ALUS Scie, rish 103 55.4 
Movies...........00s.0 00 91 48.9 
Daneliig sie. icc odo ones ae 82 44.1 
Bingo. ...........eee ee eee 54 29.0 
Bible Class............05. 28 15.0 
Women’s Hobby Club...... 27 14.5 
Informal visiting.......... 14 7.5 
Neighborhood “pot-lucks’’. . 13 7.0 
Horseshoes.............-. 10 5.4 
Star Club asa REE 9 4.8 
Rebekahs (women)......... 1 0.5 
Park Band.............00- 1 - 0.5 
NOEs are Gibb eee ee hanes 3 1.6 
Total activities mentioned] 667 |.......... 





* Eight men did not reply to question. 


home community 69 per cent of the respond- 
ents reported an average church attendance 
of 3.4 times per month; after immigration 
only 59 per cent attended an average of 3.6 
times per month. Protestant church services 
are held in the recreation hall, with ministers 
from various denominations in the city ro- 
tating in the services. The very rea] decrease 
in participation in voluntary associations 
outside the trailer park suggests that (a) the 
trailer park is not well integrated with the 
larger community or city, and/or (b) the 
trailer park is socially self-contained. Of 
course, one expects a certain decrease in par- 
ticipation in work- and business-oriented 
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gtoups such as unions or the Rotary Club 
after retirement. 

Over 82 per cent of the residents inter- 
viewed reported that they got all or most of 
their recreation within the park. Among 
those who do go outside the most frequent 
activities are fishing, pot-luck picnics, and 
trips to the beach, and these are commonly 
done in groups composed of park residents. 


THE SIGNIFICANT VALUES OF PARK LIVING 

Each respondent was asked, “What part 
- of the life here appeals to you the most?” 
TABLE 3 


Part OF LIFE WITH MOST APPEAL TO MEN IN 
THE PARK BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
OF MEN GIVING EACH ANSWER 








Category Number Per Cent 
Sociability; association. .... 55.4 
Free, carefree life.......... 5.4 
People have lot in common. 1.6 
Park activities............. 15,2 
Outside activities (fishing). . 5.4 
Climate einasi eesin eens 14.8 
Other and don’t know...... 2.2 

Totaly oc. ab poata tn ea 100.0 





* Ten persons did not reply to question. 


The question was left unstructured; “here” 


was never specified by the interviewer as re- 
ferring to either Florida or the trailer park. 
- The replies to this question are classified in 
Table 3. 

A definite majority relate to social aspects 
of the way of life within the trailer park 
rather than to the climate or other condi- 
tions usually thought of as primary factors 
in the immigration of older people. Each re- 
spondent had been asked (in a section on 
factors affecting immigration, to be reported 
in a separate paper) the importance of cli- 
mate, Climate was reported as being of first 
importance in immigration by 49.5 per cent, 
of second importance by 37.6 per cent, a fac- 
tor by 5.7 per cent, and not a factor by only 
6.7 per cent. Thus climate shows quite a dis- 
crepancy from its apparent role after migra- 
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tion. This comparison illustrates in another 
way the comment of one man who said, 
“Well, I came here for the climate, but I 
stay for the sociability. The sociability is the 
kig thing here.” The term “sociability” is 
frequently employed by residents in conver- 
sation in describing the park to others. 
Cases are often cited, when a resident de- 
scribes the advantages of the park to an out- 
sider, of persons who “came down here to 
this park and liked Florida so well that they 
decided to build a home here. They zot 
moved in and before long they are hanging 
around down at the shuffleboard. Before vou 
know it they sell their house and come right 
back in the park. They miss the sociability. 
Once you get used to it here, it gets pretty 
lonesome in town.” At least six couples are 
reported as examples. 


PREFERENCE FOR RETIRED COMMU- 
NITY LIVING 


A total of 155 (87.6 per cent) persons 
stated that they preferred to “live in a com- 
munity such as this where everyone is re- 
tired” rather than in another in which most 
people are working. Seven persons (3.9 per 
cent) preferred a working community, and 
15 (8.5 per cent) were undecided of a total of 
177 persons who answered the question. 
Table 4 shows all reasons cited and the chief 
reason cited by those who prefer the retired 
community. 

The category of “Less disturbance” refers 
both to the absence of children and also to 
persons going to work. Categories referring 
to the mutuality of residents are more com- 
monly mentioned than was true in Table 3. 
“We are all in the same boat here. A retired 
person just doesn’t fit in a working com- 


8 A negative association is found to exist between 
climate as a factor in migration and climate as the 
most appealing factor at present. However, since the 
expected frequency in some cells of the cross tabula- 
tion is so low, X? may not be computed. A negative 
association is also found between health as a factor 
in migration and the mention of climate at present. 
In this case the association is not significant, how- 
ever. 
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munity, but here everybody co-operates to 
have a good tirne,” is a statement which 
‘typifies this category. 

Local neighborhood groups respond 
quickly to the illness of another resident, 
helping with the care of the sick person if 
necessary and, particularly, taking over the 
household and cooking chores of a sick 
woman. The wife of one of the persons in the 
sample was ill and during the interview, 
which lasted about an hour and a quarter, 
five women from the neighborhood stopped 
in to assist; one took care of the laundry, one 
did the day’s shopping, one cleaned the 
trailer, and two brought cooked dishes. The 
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residents often tell of an incident of a few 
years ago as an illustration of mutal aid. A 
couple on a limited income had spent their 
cash reserves to purchase a new trailer and 
construct a cabana. It was destroyed by fire. 
Other residents contributed cash or their 
labor and rebuilt the entire unit and turned 
over a cash balance so that the couple could 
replace their clothing. 

Of the seven who preferred a working 
community, two said that they would rather 
work themselves, four like young people 
around, and one found that “the high num- 
ber of deaths and illnesses are depressing 
here.” 


TABLE 4 


ALL REASONS AND CHIEF REASON FOR PREFERENCE FOR RETIRED COMMUNITY BY 
NUMBER OF TIMES MENTIONED AND BY PERCENTAGE MENTIONING 






































All Reasons No. Per Cent Chief Reason No. Per Cent 
Sociability or association... 72 
More or better activities. ... 44 Association.............. 74 48.4 
Not so lonesome........... 23 
ie feel out of place...... re 
Same age....... sees x 

Same status and interests... 66 Mutuality. aaee. 65 42.5 
Mutualaid............... 10 
Less disturbance........... 29 Less disturbance.......... 14 9.2 
Other koto ase 2 cone 1 
No reason given........... 2 

Totales evden pe en's 155 Totals nese... sees 153 100.1 

TABLE § 
ALL ADVANTAGES AND CHIEF ADVANTAGE OF MOBILE-HOME LIVING NAMED 
BY 186 RESPONDENTS* BY NUMBER MENTIONED AND 
BY PERCENTAGE MENTIONING 
All Advantages No. Chief Advantage No. Per Cent 

Economy............ rye 105 Economy e aieeaa aaa 46 24.7 
ee a Sociability and activities..] 97 52.2 
Less-work convenience... ... 96 Less work..........00000. 25 13.4 
Mobility.............2..0. 29 
Free, independent, no worries 18 Mobility and less worry... 18 9.7 
Good climate.............. 17 
Separate from children... .. 1 

Wotalisise.d4.c cae aei 421 Totals o.tixissieades 186 100.0 














* Seven persons did not reply, and one had just moved in to “try it out.” 
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ADVANTAGES OF MOBILE-HOME LIVING 
Table 5 shows the edvantages of mobile- 
. home living for retired people as reported by 
186 persons, with the category into which 
the chief advantage fell. 

The frequent mention of sociability and 
activities, although these are not necessary 
concomitants of mobile home living in gen- 
eral, suggests that to most residents “living 
in Florida,” “living in a trailer,” and “living 
in this community” are so closely associated 
that distinctions are difficult to make. Thus, 
when asked about the advantages of mobile- 
home living for retired persons, “We are all 
in the same boat here,” was a not uncom- 
mon reply. 

Only 49 persons reported any disadvan- 
tages, and 6 of these replies—that trailers 
were unsatisfactory when raising children— 
do not apply to their use by retired couples. 
Size was the most frequent disadvantage (to 
12 persons), while others referred to the lack 

. of toilet and bath facilities in many trailers 
and their high rate of depreciation. Eleven 
persons stated that “a trailer is no place to 
be sick,” which is interesting in that in cases 
where residents were actually ill it was con- 
tended that caring for one’s needs was far 
easier owing to the convenience and com- 
pactness of the trailer. Several persons 
stated that, while there were no specific dis- 
advantages in trailer living, they would not 
want it the year round or a a'permanent 
home. 

In the analysis of these data cross-tabula- 

_ tions were made to determine the extent and 
nature of any association between several 
variables and the stated preferences and ad- 
vantages. Table 6 shows the frequencies 
when preference for a retired community is 
tabulated according to present retirement 
status. 

While the associztion obtained would not 
meet the arbitrary .05 level of confidence if 
the data in the table were corrected for the 
smal] numbers involved, the association is 
nonetheless observable and in the expected 
direction. Analysis of the preference for a 
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community o: the retired by former occupa- 
tion shows no association., 

A tendency is shown for the fully retired 
to give the mutuality of residents and the 
Jack of disturbance, rather than sociability, 
as their reason for preferring a community 
of the retired; the converse being true, of 
course, for the nonretired and quasi-retired. 
The difference, however, is not statistically 


TABLE 6* 


PREFERENCE FOR A RETIRED COMMU- 
MUNITY BY PRESENT RETIRE- 
MENT STATUS OF 177 MEN 











RETIREMENT STATUS 
PREFERENCE Not Re- TOTAL 
tired and Retired 
Quasi- 
retired 
Ea commu- 
EEES 28 127 155 
Uadided and 
other commu- 
nity cagriac. oo 8 14 22 
Total.......... 36 141 177 





* X2 = 3,84; n = 1; p= 05; T = .15. The formula used 
in computing T "¢T'schuprow’ s coefficient) i is: 


X2? 
nenda- 00-i 


{See G, U. Yule end M., G. Kendall, An Introduction to the Theory 
of Statistics [London: Charles Griffin & Co., 1947], pp. 70-76.) 


significant in this case. However, in a similar 
analysis of the chief reason for preference by 
major occupational group a significant as- 
sociation is found to exist (Table 7). 

The data in Table 7 show a very pro- 
nounced tendency for persons who were 
formerly self-employed to give sociability as 
their reason for preferring a retired com- 
munity, while those who were not self-em- 
ployed prefer to live in a community of re- 
tired persons because of the mutuality and 
the lack of disturbance. This relationship 
also holds when present retirement status is 
held constant. Such a relationship may be 
thought to indicate a feeling of diferent 
status following upon retirement of the 
urban-industrial employee, in contrast to 
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the self-employed person (since we know 
thai the self-employed group consists largely 
of farmers and small businessmen). How- 
ever, no similar association is found when 
the chief reasons for the preference are tab- 
ulated according to rural-urban residence at 
retirement or when the tabulation is made 
according to income. 

Both lower-income groups and those who 
are fully retired manifest some tendency to 
give economy as an advantage of mobile 


TABLE 7* 


REASON FOR PREFERENCE OF A RETIRED COM- 
MUNITY BY MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUP OF 152 MEN 




















REASON FOR 
PREFERENCE 
OCCUPATIONAL T 
Group Less oma 
Socia- | Mutu- | Dis- 
bility | ality | turb- 
ance 
Self-employed. ...... 47 25 1 73 
Non-self-employed...]| 27 | 39 13 79 
Total... 2.6.0.2... 74 64 14 | 152 








* X2 = 18.494; n == 2; p = 001; T = .25. 


home living, but in neither case does the 
tendency approach the significant level. 
Contrary to expectations, there is no tend- 
ency for lower-income groups to spend more 
months each year in residence in the park, 
when the tabulation is made for the fully 
retired group only. 

In summary, then, the community mani- 
fests, first of all, a well-developed and diver- 
sified activity program in which residents 
take part to a relatively high degree. When 
they assess this way of life and the most im- 
portant values which it holds for them (Ta- 
ble 3), a high proportion refer to “sociabil- 
ity” and association. The overwhelming pro- 
portion who prefer to live in a community 
compcsed exclusively of retired and quasi- 
retired persons and their reasons for such a 
preference also point to the value which 
status feelings and association have for 
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them. With respect to mobile-home living 
itself, a strong tendency was noticeable for 
people to give such values as sociability as 
an advantage, and certainly for this group 
the advantages outweighed the disadvan- 
tages. 

To a certain extent, an increase in associ- 
ation may be expected because of certain 
physical aspects of trailer-coach living and 
trailer parks in general. In a favorable cli- 
mate especially, the limited size of the 
dwelling unit may lead to increased time 
being spent out of doors, and this fact, when 
taken in conjunction with the close physical 
proximity of the dwelling units and the use 
of central laundry and lavatory facilities, 
gives rise to increased social contact and, in 
time, to informal associations of a more inti- 
mate nature. 

For the most part our interest in this com- 
munity stems more from the fact that at 
least partial retirement is a condition of resi- 
dence than from the incidental fact that it is 
a trailer park. Since all residents are greatly 
interested in recreation and leisure pursuits, 
these activities tend to be more highly sanc- 
tioned than would be likely to be the case in 
a community in which the predominant in- 
terests centered around economic activity. 
To a certain extent, however, preoccupation. 
with leisure activities such as bingo and 
dancing may be regarded by outsiders as 
adolescent and unbecoming to persons in 
this age group. It reflects the different code 
of conduct which develops in such a self- 
contained community the needs and inter- 
ests of whose residents are not fully shared 
outside the community. 

Status differences based upon occupa- 
tional roles or upon the competence with 
which these roles were performed are not 
prominent. There is, of course, a certain de- 
gree of carry-over of status from former 
life,” but status within this social group is at 


? This is especially noticeable in the case of pro- 
fessional persons who are, even though retired, still 
referred to as ‘‘Doctor,” “Professor,” or ‘‘Rever- 
end,” and as such are held up as proof of ‘‘the nice 
class of people that we have here in this park.” The 
retired industrial executive or banker is, by con- 
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least equally dependent upon one’s “being 
a good sport,” or an exceptionally good 
dancer or shuffleboard player, or perhaps 
from just being very friendly. Perhaps the 
important thing is that there are no sharp 
feelings of status—the residents are likely to 
assert that there are no status differences, 
even with respect to income differences. Of 
course, this is partly true, since the rental 
entitles each resident to full participation in 
the recreation program, and relatively few 
persons seek recreation other than fishing 
outside the community.!® 

It is particularly interesting to note that, 
with respect to housing for the aged, a com- 
munity of this type, although mobile with 
single residences privately owned, has cer- 
tain elements in common with institutions. 
These are the similarity of age and employ- 
ment status, the central facilities including 
the organized recreation, the interest in lei- 


trast, simply ‘‘Mr.,” and his past position and 
prestige in the occupational hierarchy are, accord- 
ingly, less readily communicable. 


10 For a report on other mobile groups and their 
community organization and the importance of 
status see W. F. Whyte, Jr., “The Transients,” Nos. 
I-IV, Fortune, Vol. XLVII, Nos. 5 (May, 1953) and 
6 (June, 1953), and Vol. XLVIII, Nos. 1 (July, 
1953) and 2 (August, 1953). 
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sure pursuits, and, to a lesser extent, if not 
similar financial status among the residents, 
at least similar patterns of spending. 

Personal adjustment in retirement and 
old age is facilitated by the attitudes and in- 
stitutional practices of mobile-home com- 
munities. Social roles which are congruent 
with the neecs and interests of the retired 
person are sanctioned. The primary inter- 
ests center around leisure and recreation. 
Therefore a further impetus may be pro- 
vided to the migration and ultimate reloca- 
tion of older persons. Since the advantage of 
mobility is seldom actually utilized by the 
occupants of these mobile homes, the future 
growth of such retired communities in 
warmer climates might not be confined to 
the growth cf new mobile-home communi- 
ties. The implementation of a central recrea- 
tion program is, of course, greatly facilitated 
by the nature of the trailer park, but further 
research is needed to determine the extent 
to which such facilities are practicable in a 
small cottage community. However, the po- 
tential mobility of the trailer home provides 
a sense of freedom, important to many per- 
sons, which cannot be provided in the cot- 
tage community. 
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ABSTRACT 


Adjustment to retirement is facilitated by the satisfying use of leisure time. Leisure activities, however, 
differ significantly from the isolating hobbies frequently recommended during working years. Some com- 
mutities—for example, the modern trailer park—offer organized leisure activities conducive to adjustment 
to retirement. Preliminary data obtained from one park suggest a hypothetical formula for measuring the 


individual’s predisposition to success in retirement, 


The fundamental problem of retired peo- 
ple—today’s leisure class—is essentially the 
substitution of a new set of personal values 
and new kinds of activity for the lifelong 
job of earning a living, raising a family, and 
overcoming the day-to-day obstacles that 
affect one’s income, status, and career. 

Leisure in retirement, of course, has dif- 
ferent effects on different individuals. Some 
try to duplicate the frenzy of their working 
lives by doing anything to use up time; as 
Santayana said of fanatics, they redouble 
their efforts when they have forgotten their 
aim. For others, retirement is the beginning 
of a long, terminal hibernation characterized 
by lonely and madden‘ng inactivity. Be- 
tween these extremes is the rare individual 
who can look ahead to the golden years, 
make the needed changes in values, and sub- 
stitute new, vital activities for the meaning 
of work. 

It is not to be expected, however, that 
evervone must be satisfactorily adjusted to 
retirement, any more than during his work- 
ing years, Neither do hobbies automatically 
speed the process of adjustment. ; 

Five questions are posed here for detailed 
consideration: (1) Does the type of com- 
munity in which leisure activities take place 
play a major role in retirement adjustment? 
(2) What is the significant difference be- 
tween the use of leisure in the working years 
and in retirement? (3) Does experience 
justify development of hobbies as a mode of 
adjustment? (4) Can activities of the re- 
tired be related to economic and social 
groups in terms of interest and proficiency? 


(5) Can a program of activities in retirement 
contain the basic values generally ascribed 
to work? 


SAMPLE SIZE AND CHARACTER 


The retired and semiretired group ob- 
served was located at the A-1-A Trailer 
Park, Melbourne, Florida, a small mobile- 
home community accommodating about fif- 
ty trailer homes at a time. 

During the period of the study—Novem- 
ber, 1952, to March, 1953—thirty-six trailer 
spaces were occupied by retired or semire- 
tired persons. Their average age was 61 
years, and individual ages varied from 58 to 
72. Most were married, and all but one had 
spouses living with them. Two men were 
single. Some couples remained in the park 
for about two months, then moved to other 
parks in Florida. Their place was usually 
taken by another couple, thus increasing the 
size of the group under study and also 
changing the actual people observed. The 
total number observed was 111. Of the 57 
men in the group, 7 were farmers, 23 were 
workers, 10 were businessmen, 5 were teach- 
ers, and 11 were professional men of one 
type or another. One was a former navy 
officer. The small size of the sample group, 
as well as its changing character, necessi- * 
tated the use of observation and extended 
interviews rather than quantitative or sta- 
tistical techniques. 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 


The essential difference between a mo- 
bile community and the conventional one is 
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‘described by saying that the former re- 
sembles a pioneer community. 

Status levels and social differences are 
virtually nonexistent because the proximity 
of living and the characteristics of trailer life 
force a great deal of sociability on the mobile 
resident. The individual can have privacy or 
the ultimate in sociability. But it is impos- 
sible for him to remain to himself, since the 
stimulus for social intercourse is always pres- 
ent. It is there when people walk to the 
recreation hall for their mail, when they 
wash clothes in the community laundry, 
when they enter into the spontaneous or the 
planned activities in the recreation room 
and hobby shop. It is on the beaches—while 
bathing and fishing—on the shuffleboard 
courts, and along the park grounds and 
gardens. 

Some people stay in the same mobile com- 
munity for long periods of time—often for 
years. Others return to the same park year 
after year. This apparent lack of mobility is 
deceiving, however, since implied mobility 
and the architecture of trailer parks are the 
key factors. The fact that an individual can 
move, if he wants to, gives him a different 
outlook from what it would be could he 


-not move. So it is not unusual for people to 


build semipermanent structures (called “ca- 
banas”) next to their trailers and still retain 
the psychology of mobile living. 

No doubt, natural selection operates in 
any group that takes up mobile living as a 
mode of retirement. It tends to bring into 
the resort type of trailer parks what might 
be called the more adventuresome people. 

The average mobile resident is in much 
better financial circumstances than com- 
monly believed. Variations in individual in- 
come are quite considerable—sometimes 
ranging from $750 to $20,000 a year. 

The significant differences between the 
Bradenton Trailer Park and the A-i-A 
Trailer Park are in the size and type of com- 
munity. Bradenton is a large park catering 
almost exclusively to a retired clientele. 
A-1-A Trailer Park is comparatively small 
and accepts trailerites of all levels and ages. 
Its clientele resembles more closely what 
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raight be called a normal age community. 
The A-1-A Trailer Park’s recreational and 
hobby programs were directed by a member 
of the University of Chicago’s staff. At 
Bradenton the recreational program was 
planned by the park management. As Hoyt 
points out, however, spontaneous participa- 
tion by park residents largely determined 
what the scheduled program would be. 
Both parks have much planned recreation 
and leisure activities—far more so than is 
customarily found in alternative living ar- 
rangements. 


THE NEW MEANING OF LEISURE 


Just as the movies have their new dimen- 
sion, so, too, leisure in retirement has its 
new look. This is evident in the differences 
between the leisure a person has while he 
holds a job and his leisure in retirement. 

The average, working individual has 
many leisure hours; in fact, about fifty a 
week—allowing for work, transportation, 
and sleep. Why, then, do not these idle 
hours cause the same problem they do after 
a.man retires? Probably because, psycho- 
logically, there are no characteristics of 
leisure about them. Such time is consumed 
talking shop, planning the next moves in 
life, worrying about the family, looking at 
television, taking a ride in the country. We 
call it leisure, but it is really a pause between 
activities—much like the pause between 
heartbeats, that is, activity in another form. 

The problem comes when a person has the 
same—or more—leisure when he reaches re- 
tirement age. His children are grown, edu- 
cated, and married, and he has either at- 


‘tained his working goals or renounced them. 


The problems of putting the children 


_ through school and paying the insurance and 


the mortgaze no longer exist. There vawn 
ahead just golden years of inactivity. 

A series of subjective judgments may be 
made. 

1. When a person is busy at work and 
faced with daily problems, he is engaged in 
vital living. Problem-facing and problem- 
solving are what make life worth living. 
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Taey lead to the development of personal- 
ity. 


“2. The working person is important to. 


others and ther to himself—that is, he is a 
jobholder, family man, company man, etc. 
Work for a purpose, service- to others, obli- 
gations—these are important conditioners 
of value. 

3. Leisure is particularly good at that 
time because the time free from business is 
made satisfying by the knowledge that 
there will be a return to work—with its cor- 
responding meanings to the individual. 

When a person retires, this customary set 
of values is almost completely reversed: 

1. The individual must now live for him- 
self—-to satisfy his own person rather than 
worry about what a job or other people re- 
quire of him. 

2. New friends and a new community of 
interests must be substituted for the break- 
up in his work and home relationships. 

3. The individual must come to see that 
what he formerly considered peripheral ac- 
tivities are the most important and most 
satisfying. He must see in them basic, sub- 
stitute values for the meaning of work. 

That many people refuse to change their 
basic values structure upon retirement is 
attested to by this recent want ad: 


RETIREMENT IS A BORE. I want to 
go to work again. Experience and 
judgment accuired during 30 years 
successful op2ration of own busi- 
ness should be of value to someone. 
Reputation unquestionable. If you 
have an opening I might fit, Pd 
like to talk it over. 


What, then, is the solution to the prob- 
lem of leisure time in retirement? What 
means of adjustment are available and prac- 
tical? 

Soul-searching will reveal to the individ- 
ual that the problem of leisure in retirement 
is really no problem at all. Rather, it gives 
the individual the best opportunities of his 
life, since for the first time he can devote his 
attention to pleasing himself and those im- 
mediately around him. It is an entirely new 
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way of life for most people rather than one 
of gradual transition. For the first time the 
individual is truly independent. He can say 
what he pleases, think as he pleases, and 
gratify his basic instincts for developing 
latent talents. He can afford to be useless in 
the most satisfying and purposeful ways. 
And, if the development of the individual is 
the end and aim of a free society, retirement 
is the appropriate time for him to develop in 
ways formerly denied him. 

Here, then, is a new challenge to the indi- 
vidual to do what he did not think possible 
—to accomplish what he thought lay be- 
yond his province. Painting, gardening, 
landscaping, ceramics, woodworking, hunt- 
ing, fishing, counseling, group discussion, 
games, charitable work, community drives 
—these and more can be undertaken with- 
out hindrance. 

These are vital activities; they are no 
longer forms of passive entertainment, like 
attending movies. On the contrary, the 
satisfying and creative uses of leisure in re- 
tirement conduce to a way of life that brings 
tangible results and opens new horizons for 
people whose potential talents were never 
really known. 

The slowness or failure of retired persons 
to take part in vital and satisfying activities 
is often caused by the structure of the social 
community rather than by the lack of initia- 
tive on their part. This can be best shown by 
describing the co-ordinated types of activi- 
ties that go on in mobile-home communities. 


SATISFYING USE OF LEISURE IN 
RETIREMENT 


The word “hobby” is used here to de- 
scribe some type of avocational craft rather 
than a favorite pastime. The distinction is 
important because, when the middle-aged 
workingman is told to develop a hobby, he 
may understand it to mean that he ought to 
develop a craft skill like woodworking, toy 
repairing, etc. 

People are apt to think that the problem 
of leisure in retirement can be met by instill- 
ing in the individual the habit of hobbies 
during his working years. But at that time 
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ia his career leisure activities are very often 
. pursued in isolation and not out in the com- 
munity. 

The hobbies that a man undertakes in 
isolation are satisfying during his working 
life because it is good to escape from the 
hustle and bustle of daily living. Isolating 
hobbies, however, are not so satisfying in 
retirement (except where there is no com- 
munity life for him), since the new leisure 
should force him into activities with others. 
The term “vital activities’ is proposed 
rather than “hobbies,” and it includes the 
individual skills characteristic of hobbies 
and of other activities. 

The important thing about vital activi- 
ties in retirement is not the skill or its time- 
consuming features but whether it is in the 
mind of the individual a substitute for work. 

Observations at A-1-A Trailer Park were 
given direction by Havighurst’s conception 
of work, and the investigator attempted to 
correlate them to successful adjustment to 
retirement among men and women. Among 
the men, professional and business people 
were found to differ from industrial workers. 
The interest of these groups in activities car- 
ried on in the park also was evaluated, as 
well as the capacity of the activities to func- 
tion as substitutes for work. 


OBSERVATIONS ON ADJUSTMENT TO 
RETIREMENT 


Married women seem to adjust more 
quickly to retirement than do married men, 
apparently because they need make no 
abrupt transition from everyday life. The 
usual responsibility of caring for the family 
is not much changed, except as to pace. In- 
creased leisure is welcomed, as are smaller 
living quarters, since they reduce the day’s 
drudgery. For most married women, there- 
‘fore, there is a continuum from working life 
to retirement. 

Single women, particularly career women, 
seem to have as much difficulty in adjusting 
to retirement as professional men or busi- 
nessmen. They also seem to have more 
difficulty than single men of the same age. 

Professional men and businessmen, on 
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the other hand, are more reluctant to retire 
than the average workingman. And when 
they retire completely, they have more dif- 
ficulty in making a satisfactory adjustment. 
This is true even though they can afford to 
travel and do more interesting things in re- 
tirement. Apparently, the people who go 
into the professions do so because they like 
the work. The work of doctors, lawyers, and 
dentists is held in high esteem by people, 
and that gives them a high degree of per- 
sonal satisfaction. The professional man’s 
advantage is that he can permit his praczice 


‘to taper off and so make a gradual transition 


to retirement as his professional abilities and 
physical stamina decline. 

The businessman is in much the same 
position, although there is greater pressure 
on him to retire as he grows older. For him, 
frustration is probably more common than 
for others. 

Here are some typical cases; taken from 
the group at A-1-A Trailer Park: 

Mr. D., a former chief engineer in charge 
of street construction for a large city, had 
devoted all his life to engineering work, iav- 
ing supervised about a hundred other en- 
gineers. His work was important, beneficial, 
and personally rewarding, a basis for self- 
respect and a source of prestige and intrinsic 
enjoyment. He retired at 63 and soon be- 
came dissatisfied. Not an easy mixer, he 
found it difficult to adapt to other activities. 
Retirement was the less satisfying because 
he was continually thinking of his previous 
job and hac the feeling he was no longer use- 
ful. Fortunately, Mr. D. was able to do 
part-time engineering work on a construc- 
tion project in the community in which he 
retired. As a result he began to enjoy his 
leisure—primarily because he could fill in a 
part of his day with professional work. This 
case seems typical of those people who are 
overly dependent on their work. Where work 
is enjoyable and socially rewarding, the ad- 
justment to retirement seems to be more 
difficult. 

Mr. M. made a satisfactory adjustment 
to retirement from a clerical position in an 
accounting firm. His work was not of a re- 
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sponsible sort, nor was it particularly a 
source of intrinsic enjoyment. This case, 
typical of others, seems to bear out the 
theory that work which has a neutral or 
negative meaning to the man engaged in it 
helps rather than hinders adjustment to 
retirement. 

There are the semiretired Dr, P. and 
Mr. H. The first is a dentist; the second a 
small businessman, whose business keeps 
him busy abour six months out of the year. 
Adjustment among such semiretired people 
is often highly satisfactory. They enjoy 
their six months of leisure and look forward 
to their six months of work. It is gratifying 
to the dentist to know that his patients will 
be waiting for him. The consciousness of 
service to others, of worth, and of prestige 
guarantee them suitable adjustment during 
the retired half of the year. The small busi- 
nessman, in turn, during his six-month re- 
tirement does a considerable amount of 
planning for the next business year. His sons 
keep him informed of business conditions at 
~ home, so he always feels he is in the heart of 

things. As a result he enjoys his leisure hours 
in retirement with a rare degree of enthusi- 
asm. 

There are two cases that reflect work 

which has a negative meaning. One was an 
-assistant foreman for a large corporation; 
the other, a laboratory technician for a 
small company. Work to them was largely 
an economic necessity—often a burden. 
And, as a result, they did not worry par- 
ticularly about leaving it, and the transition 
to leisurely retirement was uneventful. 
Can it be said, then, that work which has 
a positive meaning is a deterrent to adjust- 
ment in retirement? If so, what activities in 
retirement can best re-create in retired in- 
dividuals the same degree of satisfaction 
that work originally had? 


LEISURE ACTIVITIES, MEANING CF WORK, 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE RETIREMENT 


Mobile-home communities probably offer 
the widest range of continuous, vital ac- 
tivities for retired people. Because of the 
activities’ diversity and continuing char- 
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acter, everyone can find something of intere 
est. Such communities cater to peoples’ 
interests by providing appropriate leisure 
activities. ' 

Table 1 shows the different kinds of ac- 
tivities normally carried on in mobile-home 
communities—and the way in which differ- 
ent types of people take to them. A plus sign 
(++) simply means that the group likes and 
is generally competent in the activity. A 
minus sign (—) signifies that the group does 
not. enjoy or is not particularly competent 
in it. 

Although there is considerable variation 
from group to group in specific activities, 
the possibilities of adjustment to retirement 
of each group are indeed good. In other 
words, each group can take part in a large 
number of activities they like and can do. 
Mobile-home communities bring these ac- 
tivities to their doorstep—free of charge. 

Square dancing——-Women enjoy square 
dancing more than do men. Among the men 
the average worker is apt to develop a great- 
er interest and competence in square danc- 
ing than professional men or businessmen. 
Apparently these latter do not unbend as 
easily as workingmen. 

Fishing —Men excel over women in fish- 
ing in both interest and skill. Furthermore, 
professional men and businessmen are as 
interested in fishing and as capable as the 
average workingman. Professional men and 
businessmen, however, prefer fly and plug 
fishing—that is, artificial’ bait fishing— 
while the average worker depends largely on 
live-bait fishing. No doubt, income and pre- 
vious habits play an important role here. 

Gardening and landscaping.-—Everyone 
seems to have an interest and a degree of 
competence in gardening and landscaping. 
Observed differences are primarily in what 
is planted and why. Women and professional” 
men and businessmen lean to the flower and 
decorative type of gardening and landscap- 
ing. These include exotic plants and flowers, 
hedges, and rare trees—that is, the unusual 
rather than the bread-and-butter type of 
gardening. Workers, on the other hand, pre- 
fer regular gardens as well as flowers and 
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beautifying shrubs. Here, again, money 
enters in. It is obvious, nevertheless, that 
gardening and landscaping hold great at- 
traction for all retired people regardless of 
past position and status. They say they like 
to see a big, flowering bush take form from 
a little plant or seed. It symbolizes a con- 
tribution they make to a new life-process 
and brings them close to something fresh 
and young and growing. 
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eleven is not ayallabie in the area at 
present. 

Bingo.—This is indeed a popular game in 
most mobile-home communities. The game 
combines sociability with considerable inter- 
mittent conversation, as well as the excite- 
ment of the game and the possibility of win- 
ning prizes or modest sums of money. 

Women like bingo better than men; male 
workers like it more than business or profes- 


TABLE 1 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF ACTIVITIES CARRIED ON IN MOBILE-HOME COMMUNITIES 
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Movies, picnics, and pot-luck dinners.—At 
A-1-A Trailer Park movies are shown once 
a week, pot-luck dinners are given once a 
week, and outdoor barbecues or picnics are 
held once a month. These activities are liked 
by everyone, particularly women. Women 
take considerable pride in presenting their 
dish at a supper. The commendations of the 
group—generally universal for all women 
participants—gives them a form of recogni- 
tion often denied at home, and husbands 
take pride in their wives’ accomplishments. 

Among the men the workers get greater 
enjoyment from group entertainment than 
professional men or businessmen—especially 
from the movies. 


sional people. Bingo is well attended by all 
groups, and games are held once or twice a 
week in most trailer parks, An individual 
may play one card or thirty cards, depend- 
ing on personal finances and skill in handling 
the cards, Skill in handling a large number 
of cards may make one a reputation among 
the players. 

Photograpky—Photography is liked by 
men more than women and particularly by 
professional men and businessmen. This in- 
cludes both still and motion pictures. No 
doubt, the cost of equipment and previous 
experience partly enter in. 

When colored slides are shown, there is 
friendly competition to see who has the best 
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pictures or the most interesting sequences. 

And generally, those who show slides like ' 
the idea of getting up before a group and 

telling where they have been and what they 

have done. 

Hobby-shop activities-—Hobby-shop- ac- 
tivities—that is, activities requiring craft or 
hand skills—are liked equally well by men 
and women. Older men are less inclined to 
use power-driven machinery than younger 
men. This brings up the question of whether 
hobbies involving machinery—which are 
often recommended during an earlier age— 
would be obsolescent by the time the person 
retires, 

The importance of purpose should not be 
overlooked. Sometimes a person is told to 
develop a hobby, as though he ought to de- 
velop any craft regardless of its usefulness. 
From the writer’s experience the most popu- 
lar hobbies are those related to something 
the individual wants or can use. Professional 
men and businessmen, for example, take an 
interest in woodworking machinery when it 
is related to activities in which they have an 
interest. Many men, for example, build their 
own boats because they want a boat for 
fishing. Or an individual may want to make 
a picket fence for his trailer lot or furniture 
for his patio. When a hobby has a purpose, 
it may have the same significance as work 
and yield the same sort of satisfaction. 

Women take a greater interest in paint- 
ing, clay modeling, ceramics, and sewing. 
These activities are also engaged in for their 
usefulness as well as for intrinsic enjoyment. 
Tt is a source of recognition for women to 
pass their handiwork around and make gifts 
of them to people in the park. Gift-giving of 
this kind increases one’s circle of friends and ` 
does not cost much, since it is reciprocal. 
Thus, craft activities become a means of 
social participation, the basis for recognition 
by others, and a source of intrinsic interest 
and enjoyment, as well as a pastime. 

Physical activities~-In a mobile-home 
community physical activities are adapted 
to the advanced age of its residents. Shuffle- 
board, for example, is an extremely popular 
game because it combines mild physical ac- 
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tivity with personal skill and an opportunity, 
to engage in friendly conversation. Both ` 
men and women enjoy shuffleboard, al- 
though men excel in competence. Horseshoe 
pitching is a man’s game and is liked best 
by the industrial worker. 

Gossip and friendly conversation-~When 
a retired individual is cut off from his home 
and friends, hé is motivated to establish re- 
lations with other people in the park. New 
arrivals at a mobile-home community are 
new faces, new backgrounds, new people to 
be studied; they invariably set up what can 
be called a “stream of gossip.” 

No scientific study has been made of 
gossip as a therapeutic device facilitating 
adjustment in retirement, but it is obvious 
that the gossip current in mobile-home com- 
munities is an exhilarating experience for 
most people. It gives the individual some- 
thing to think about, talk about, and occupy 
his time—and represents a continuum with 
normal living in a way more ‘vital than is 
usually realized. 

Card-playing.—Card-playing is a daily 
diet in a mobile-home community. Park 
residents take an active interest in card 
games—particularly canasta (the most pop- 
ular), bridge, pinochle, and poker. There is a 
distinct preference for certain card games, 
based on differences in economic status. 
Generally, poker and pinochle are preferred 
by poorer individuals, while bridge is pre- 
ferred by the well-to-do. No doubt, past 
habits play an important part. Business and 
professional people tend to gauge their satis- 
faction and competence on the number of 
points scored, while others take greater 
pride in the stakes won. 


CONCLUSION 

The following tentative conclusions might 
form the bases for more critical and exhaus- - 
tive analyses: 

1. There is an inverse correlation be- 
tween a person’s adjustment to his job and 
his probable adjustment to retirement. 
Where the meaning of work to the individ- 
ual is positive, the transition to retirement is 
more difficult. Where the meaning of work 
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is negative or neutral, the transition to re- 
tirement is easier. i 
2. The hobbies recommended to a person 
` during his working years will not necessarily 
facilitate his adjustment to retirement, since 
they are for the most part, isolating. They 
may help a person relax from his work, but 
they may not contribute to adjustment. 

3. The isolating hobbies, as well as the 
other vital activities mentioned, contribute 
to adjustment in retirement when the com- 
munity contains many and varied stimuli 
for social intercourse. Because of its socia- 
bility and well-planned recreational and 
hobby programs, the mobile-home com- 
munity most closely approximates this type 
of community. 

4. The wide range of planned activities 
carried on in this type of community makes 
it possible for different types of people to 
find interesting activities in which they can 
excel—thus furnishing satisfying substitu- 
tion for work. 

Finally, much can be done in the way of 
evaluation instruments and preretirement 
counseling techniques to measure the indi- 
vidual’s predisposition to adjustment in re- 
tirement. Such measurement, counseling, 
and planning can do much to smooth the 
transition to retirement by helping the indi- 
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vidual reformulate his “‘set of values.” It 
may be that a “Personal Retirement In- 
ventory” can be developed, incorporating ' 
Havighurst’s meaning of work, and based on 
some preliminary hypothesis. Perhaps, by 
way of illustration: 


_EC+SC+VA 
MWEVSC’ 


That is, the Predisposition to Adjustment 
in Retirement (PAR) would depend upon 
Economic Capabilities (EC) plus a facilitating 
Social Community (SC) and well-planned Vi- 
tal Activities (VA). These, however, mizht 
fail completely in bringing about suitable 
adjustment, if the Meaning of Work (MW) 
is strongly positive for the individual. In 
this case, a Values-Struciture Change (VSC) 
would be indicated. If MW (Meaning of 
Work) could be quantitatively measured, 


PAR 


` then, hypothetically, the larger the positive 


number, the lower the PAR. 

Changes in a person’s values structure 
might best be achieved through preretire- 
ment counseling several years in advance. 
The purpose would not be to make the posi- 
tive meanings of work negative but rather 
to neutralize them with a better apprecia- 
tion of retirement opportunities. 
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ABSTRACT 


Reaction to aging in America is largely governed by norms which vary according to social group. Three 
types of reaction are: the adjusted, the anomic, and the autonomous. This typology is tentatively set up for 
analyzing materials now being gathered in the Kansas City Study of Middle Age and Aging. 


If we observe the aging of individuals, 
after middle life, we can distinguish three 
ideal-typical outcomes. Some bear within 
themselves psychological sources of self- 
renewal: aging brings for them accretions of 
wisdom, with no loss of spontaneity and 
ability to enjoy life, and they are relatively 
independent of the strictures and penalties 
impcsed on the aged by the culture. Others, 
possibly the majority, have no such re- 
sources within them but are the beneficiaries 
of a cultural preservative (derived from 
work, power, position, and so on) which sus- 
tains them, although only so long as the cul- 
tural conditions remain stable and protec- 
tive. A third group, protected neither from 
within nor from without, simply decays. 
Expressed in terms more fully delineated 
elsewhere,? these are “autonomous,” “ad- 
justed,” and “anomic” reactions to aging. 


THE AUTONOMOUS 


In the case of someone like Bertrand 
Russell or Toscanini, an essential aliveness 
of spirit reflexively keeps the body alive, 
too, in the face of the inevitable physio- 
logical catabolisms. Such men create some- 
thing new every day through their own reac- 
tions; in their work as in their general style 


1 This paper is based on a memorandum, sub- 
mitted in January, 1953, to the Kansas City Study 
of Middle Age and Aging being conducted under a 
Carnegie grant by the Committee on Human 
Development of the University of Chicago. 


2 See chap. xiv of David Riesman, with Reuel 
Denney and Nathan Glazer, The Lonely Crowd (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1950). 


of life they exhibit what Erich Fromm calls 
the “productive orientation.”* It is most 
important to realize that such men are not 
necessarily balanced or well-adjusted; they 
may have terrible tempers, neurotic moods; 
they may be shut out from whole areas of 
existence; they may get along well with very 
few people or prefer dead historians or 
musicians to living ones; they may relate 
themselves to the cosmos more through an 
emphasis on objects and ideas than on social 
relations. In such cases a passionate interest 
or preoccupation which has remained alive 
since childhood—though perhaps newly 
justified or rediscovered in middle life— 
may matter much more than the rounded- 
ness of interests we are today inclined to 
encourage among our two vulnerable groups 
of “clients”: children and older people. Pro- 
fessional chess players of distinction, for ex- 
ample, may suffer very little deterioration 
as a social-psychological process, however 
constricted their lives may appear to the 
therapist whose norm is a superficial integra- 
tion of a bundle of diverse activities. 

Such individuals are fairly immune to 
cultural changes, or to cultural definitions 
of their own physical changes: they carry 
their preservative, their “spirits,” within. 
Freud could continue to live with vigor in 
the face of cancer of the mouth which made 
eating embarrassing and difficult; as his life 
went on, he grew steadily more alive and 
more independent. Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents, written when he was over 70, 


3 Man for Himself (New York: Rinehart & Co., 
1947). 
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a belies its pessimistic theme by the very 
vitality of its presentation. Likewise Franz 
Boas, though he suffered from disfigurement 
and was in many ways cramped, does not 
appear to have experienced any decline of 
powers. The misfortunes brought by naziism 
could no more shake either man than could 
the misfortunes brought by their own 
bodies. Men of this sort exhibit in a dra- 
matic way the specifically human power to 
grow and develop on a superphysiological 
level (with, of course, physiological conse- 
quences); as long as the body does not 
actively prevent, these men are immortal 
because of their ability to renew themselves. 

In lesser degree, anyone who can experi- 
ence anything for himself—whether he is a 
“man of distinction” or not—staves off, by 
so much, psychological death. Paradoxical- 
ly, the premonition of death may for many 
be a stimulus to such novelty of experience; 
the imminence of death serves to sweep 
away the inessential preoccupations for 
those who do not flee from the thought of 
it into triviality. We enter here a cultural 
dimension and raise the question of how 
death is regarded or disregarded in America 
as compared with how it is viewed, for ex- 
ample, in existentialist philosophy. 

For several reasons we have not paid 
much attention to these autonomous reac- 
tions to aging. Such reactions are rare, and 
a spurious democracy has influenced both 
our research methods (I am sometimes 
tempted to define “validity” as part of the 
context of a research design demanding so 
little esoteric gift that any number can play 
at it, provided they have taken a certain 
number of courses) and our research sub- 
jects (it would be deemed snobbish to in- 
vestigate only the best people). Moreover, 
the period of life under discussion and its at- 

* tendant qualities do not last long: men react 
productively to waning physical and often 
social power, only to die shortly thereafter. 
And we tend to view individuals as we do 
entire cultures; while we can admire the 
Hellenistic period, although it was weak and 
“decadent” and soon perished, we do not on 
the whole admire declining empires nearer 
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to us in time. We read their future fate— 
death—into our present judgment of them. 


THE ADJUSTED 


The term “adjusted” should be defined 
culturally. In America the executive or pro- 
fessional man is not supposed to allow him- 
self to age, but by what appears almost sheer 
will he must keep himself “well-preserved,” 
as if in creosote. For the most part, he lacks 
inner aliveness of the sort just discussed; 
the will which burns in him, while often 
admirable, cannot be said to be truly “his”: 
it is compulsive; he has no control over it, 
but it controls him. He appears to exist in a 
psychological deepfreeze; new experience 
cannot get at him, but rather he fulfils him- 
self by carrying out ever renewed tasks 
given by his environment; he is borne along 
on the tide of cultural agendas. So long as 
these agendas remain, he is safe; he does 


not acquire wisdom, as the old of some other 


cultures are said to do, but he does noi lose 
skill—or, if he does, he is protected’ by his 
power from the consequences, perhaps even 
from the awareness, of loss of skill. In such a 
man, responsibility may be a substitute for 
maturity. 

Indeed, one may argue, the protection 
furnished such people in the United States is 
particularly strong, since their ‘‘youthful- 
ness” remains a source of social and eco- 
nomic prestige, and wisdom might actually, 
if it brougat awareness of death and what 
the culture regarded as pessimism, count 
against them. In a way, nothing happens to 
these people, and this leads them, save 
possibly in rare moments of self-doubt and 
self-questioning, to regard themselves as 
well-off. They prefigure in complex and 
often imperceptible ways the cultural cos- 
metic that makes Americans appear youth- 
ful to other peoples. And, since they are 
well-fed, well-groomed, and vitamin-dosed, 
there may be an actual delay of the usual 
physiological decline to partly compensate 
for lack of psychological growth. Their out- 
ward appearance of aliveness may mask 
inner sterility. 

Like the women of an earlier day who 
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were held up by stays, such “adjusted” peo- 
ple of the middle and later years are held up 
by endoskeletal (mesomorphic?) tensions. 
They are literally held up; nothing ad- 
vances, save their careers, their responsi- 
bilities. This sort of energy must surely be 
ranked among the world-conquering assets 
of Western man: it impresses Indians to find 
Englishmen, as well as mad dogs, out in the 
noonday sun—they are gods of a sort, who 
tell the sun to stand still. Only at night, 
perhaps, when they are coming home from 
a party, does the mask drop or crack, to be 
ritualistically reorganized the following day. 
We who are the beneficiaries of such ac- 
cumulated energies in the past cannot light- 
ly scoff at the perhaps slowly vanishing 
group of those who still possess them. 
Nevertheless, many of the suggestions 
currently made for improving the adjust- 
ment of the elderly seem aimed simply at 
finding ersatz preservatives, not at any 
inner transformations that would permit 
self-renewal. Thus, a retired doctor or 
executive may be persuaded to take up golf 
or fishing with the same undiscerning 
` ferocity he once threw into his work and 
its social context; someone from the hunting 
club or Kiwanis may transfer into the 
Golden Age Club, and so on. It would be 
unjust to criticize too severely these amelio- 
rative measures in the absence of understood 
and institutionalized ways of assisting more 
basic transformation—ways often, one fears, 
too late by the time of retirement. (In prin- 
ciple, it is never too late; but, as with other 
therapeutic questions, it is a matter of 
available help, of the allocation of scarce 
resources.) In occasional dilemmas too 
quick an effort to assure a smooth adjust- 
ment results in this merely substitutive 
activity, whereas allowing a person to be 
confronted for-a time with nothingness 
might save him—or destroy him—depend- 


ing on what inner resources he could muster’ 


to the challenge.4 


1 Dr. Martin Gumpert, in “Old Age and Produc- 
tive Loss,” Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, XVII 
(May, 1953), 103-9, stresses that the very bodily 
defeats and impairments of the aging person may be 
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Our usual social-psychological discus; 
sions of roles and role theory too easily 
assume that people are the roles they play, 
the willing or unwilling puppets of the 
social drama. But the ability to play roles 
involves, in a great many instances, not 
only some rewriting of the socially provided 
script but some saving grace of potentiality 
not bound up in the role; the role clarifies 
one’s economy of affects. Hence there are 
reservoirs of inner life in a great many indi- 
viduals whose roles, almost by definition, 
do not wholly absorb them. (The same is 
true, as Toynbee observes, of many cultures 
and what had been thought to be their 
“roles” in world history.) In war or other 
social emergency the great efflorescence of 
unsuspected potentialities in people which 
it provokes is unsuspected often enough by 
the very individuals concerned. Where do 
these potentialities come from? It is hard to 
say, though we are tempted to refer them, 
as we refer so many mysteries, to childhood 
and to say that the cultural preservative is 
a deepfreeze in the sense, too, that child- 
hood potentialities, though long neglected, 
are seldom wholly crushed. (Very few pro- 
jective test experts focus sufficiently on the 
discovery of such potentialities; the “deeper 
levels” they look for are ordinarily those 
that foreshadow trouble rather than libera- 
tion; they are understandably more fearful 
of missing a hidden flaw than hopeful of a 


. buried treasure.) 


Professor Martin Loeb, the field director 
of our Kansas City Study of Middle Age 
and Aging, questions my making such ex- 
plicit value judgments, the positing of an 
ideal of aging as the basis for setting up a 
typology, lest my own dream that the 
autonomous person does not “really” age, 
at least in any deleterious way, be projected 
into a typology. And he asked what was’ 
wrong with the way of aging of a grand- 
mother who had had a hard life and now 
preferred to sit passively on the porch and 
watch her grandchildren and the passing 


and often are more than compensated for by inner 
growth. 
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trafic? Who was to tell her she should be 
spontaneous? 

Perhaps this was meant as a warning less 
against value judgments as such, for they 
are unavoidable, than against shallow and 
ethnocentric ones. Still, middle-class social 
scientists are today almost too ready to 
throw over their own values as class-biased, 
while accepting values from groups whose 
life-conditions have permitted them fewer 
alternatives. Our circle of sympathy should 
not be too narrow, it should perhaps include 
even the lower-middle-class grandmother 
who wears too much grease paint in a 
pathetic effort to look like a cover girl. And 
certainly a grandmother who decides to ob- 
serve her progeny and the passing show and 
who is capable of observing people as indi- 
viduals and not entirely as stereotypes is re- 
acting productively to aging—spontaneity 
and aliveness are of course not to be equated 
with activity and “hepness.” In general, we 
can sharpen our scientific awareness of 
what aging does to people, and vice versa, 
by bringing into play our preference for 
more creative as against more stultified 
ways of meeting it in individuals and in 
cultural groups. 

The developing Eisenhower administra- 
tion is supplying an unusual opportunity to 
observe the working-out of some of these 
ways. Some military and business leaders 
newly drafted into government will be un- 
able to grow and develop when robbed of 
the protective surroundings their social 
systems gave them; they may even age 
rapidly and decay. (Others, sufficiently 
high up, can try to re-create analogous pro- 
tective systems, down to the secretary, the 
staffs, the shape of the desks and perhaps of 
the subordinates too, so as to avoid leaving 
“home.”’) Still others, however, will prove 
to have, or to gain, the quality of inner alive- 
ness that enables one to adapt to radically 
new surroundings; fear does not prevent 
their seeing that these are new or force 
them simply to curse the newness as 
“bureaucracy,” “politics,” or what not; 
rather, they will be stimulated. 

Consider the consequences of different 
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occupational experiences which men have 
had before entering the government. Are 
the department-store executives whom Wil- 
liam E. Henry has described as having a 
tropism toward decision-making better off 
than bankers who are in the main accus- 
tomed to constrict decision-making? Is it a 
question of the nature of different preserva- 
tives in different occupational groups, as 
these mix or refuse to mix with the occupa- 
tional experience of government officials? 
Can we develop tests that will help answer 
such questions, not for young people early 
in their careers, but for middle-aged people 
suddenly given a new lease on a new office, 
if not on a new life? 

The difficulty of predicting which of these 
several “careers of aging” an individual 
will pursue is presented by the notorious 
misjudgments teachers make of their stu- ' 
dents’ prospects. Some who appear to have 
spark and originality lose it very shortly. 
Then, retroactively, one can see that while 
young they were kept alive partly by 
physiological changes and that aging started 
for them at 25 if not before; nothing new has 
happened after that. It depends hardly at 
all on these individuals whether the culzure 
keeps them going until death or does not 
prevent their obvious and grievous deteriora- 
tion. In contrast, other individuals who in 
their twenties appeared quite set in their 
ways, without much ability to have new 
experiences, turn out to have been harbor- 
ing reserves which slowly come to reshape 
their whole orientation. Whereas pcwer 
protects some and perhaps most men from 
heving to develop (others are compelled to 
adapt to them), there remain a number of 
men whom power stimulates to late flower- 
ing. 
Thus, it is plain that for the “adjusted” 
group it matters decisively what institutions 
they hitch or are hitched to and whether 
such institutions incapsulate them or awak- 
en them or destroy them. Their one-and-only 
life-cycle gets fatally mixed with the larger 
institutional cycles. And, to recur to our 
image, it sometimes seems as if the aging 
business or professional person’s tenacious 
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efforts to keep himself from sagging into a 
flabby or relaxed age provide much of the 
motive power of our entrepreneurial expan- 
sion, combined with institutional conserva- 
tism. f 


THE ANOMIC 


Real decay sets in when the physiological 
vitality is lost and when the culture does not 
carry the individual onward but drops him. 
Sudden decomposition appears to be the 
fate of some men who are forced to retire, 
where it becomes evident that the job and 
its emotional ambiance kept the jobholder 
together: they held a job less than the job 
held them. A spouse, though he or she did 
not greatly love the other spouse, may not 
be able to survive him or her but dies shortly 
in a metaphorical suttee. (This is also true 
amọng the “quasi-families” of people who 
are not married but are tied to each other in 
a similar symbiotic way.) Such people live 
like cards, propped up by other cards. 

At first blush, they may look very much 
like the people who have a better cultural 
preservative, but the paths soon diverge, 
and their decay sets in earlier. They are not 
the lawyers and engineers and businessmen 
of springy step, but the prematurely weary 
and resigned, As against those who, in a 
way, never grow up, never face death, they 
sometimes appear never to have been young. 
But in both cases—the adjusted and the 
anomic——there is a truncation of the “seven 
ages of man,” the variety and contretemps 
of the life-cycle; there is an insufficient 
dialectic between physiological decline and 
psychological increment. 

Moreover, the autonomous and the 
anomic reactions to aging are alike in that 
the individuals concerned make little use of 
the standard cultural preservatives—the 
former because they transcend and reshape 
them, the latter because they cannot attain 
them or maintain them. If responsibility ac- 
companies maturity for the autonomous 
and takes the place of maturity for the ad- 
justed, the anomic find their way to neither. 
Like a person who is afraid to overshoot the 
green when he drives from the tee (or, more 
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probably, gives up acting as if he wanted to, 
make the green at all), they start out in life 
with aims that will not carry them through 
a career. And they do not succeed in board- 
ing an institutional escalator that will define 
for them what it is to have a career. 

Our research in Kansas City, having 
moved out of the clinic and into the com- 
munity, will probably have to develop 
typologies less “universal” than the one I 
have proposed here. For the three types 
have nothing to do with Kansas City as 
such, with its conflict of rural and urban 
ideologies, its history as an entrepôt, its 
prospective future as an industrial base. 
Differences of sex and of social station have 
decisive consequences for the forms of aging 
felt to be appropriate, but these differences, 
too, while illustrated in Kansas City as 
elsewhere, are not peculiar to it. Neverthe- 
less, in examining different occupational 
groups in the metropolitan area, this typol- 
ogy may be useful as a critique of each 
group’s way of aging. Thus the well-to-do 
and ceaselessly energetic medical men of 
Kansas City may buy a cultural preserva- 
tive at the expense of being run ragged from 
the days when they did autopsies to the day 
when they are the subject of one—the more 
so, the busier, the more successful, and the 
more traditional. As against this, Kansas 
City high-school teachers, Warren Peterson 
suspects, think they are “old maids” at 30 
and for forty years thereafter (they must 
retire at 70) do not appreciably age, being 
kept alive by their young charges, their com- 
munity obligations; their summer-school 
courses, and the diurnal round to which this 
helplessly exposed target of community 
hopes, fears, and envies is committed. 

Even here, the patterns are probably not 
exclusively Kansas City’s or exclusively 
metropolitan. But it is, in any case, a fortu-° 
nate safeguard if research is both forced 
and encouraged to move back and forth be- 
tween clinical and cultural considerations in 
search of a typology, or set of them, that 
encompasses both. 
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_ The new employment-retirement relationship in the American econcmy is characterized by (1) a separa- 
tion of income from its traditional dependence upon employment and (2) a variety of forms of income 
maintenance for the aged. The nature and significance of compulsory retirement and the problem of adequate 


support of the aged pose new problems. 


THE CHANGING EMPLOYMENT-RETIREMENT 
PATTERN 


Up until recent years there was no wide- 
spread retirement of older people from work 
until they were compelled to leave the labor 
market entirely because of physical incapac- 
ity, illness, infirmity, or senility. Conse- 
quently, a relatively high proportion of older 
individuals able to work were actively en- 
gaged in work or seeking work. In 1900, for 
example, more than two-thirds of all men 65 
and over were in the labor force. 

Compulsory retirement, now a planned, 
phased, and programmed aspect of the em- 


` ployment relationship, was then not widely > 


prevalent in our economy. The economic 
base and the employer-employee relation- 
ships necessary for the general retirement of 
older individuals had not yet emerged. In- 
deed, a number of factors favored continued 
employment as against compulsory retire- 
ment. A high proportion of self-employed 
people, particularly of farmers, made com- 
pulsory retirement quite unlikely, as did the 
dependence of the employee and craftsman 
upon continued work as a means of main- 
taining income and the absence of pension 
and substitute sources of income to replace 
earnings. 
THE NEW EMPLOYMENT-RETIREMENT 
RELATIONSHIP 


Compulsory retirement means that age 
sets a limit and restriction on the right of the 
individual to work. It was accompanied by 
fundamental economic and social changes 
and relationships: the separation of income 


from its tracitional dependence upon em- 
ployment; the substitution of governmer.tal 
and industrial types of income maintenance 
in the form of federal and industrial pen- 
sions as an earned retirement right; and pib- 
lic old age assistance based on need. 

These proiound changes were a cor.se- 
quence of increased industrialization end 
urbanization, which entailed population and 
occupational changes, and of continuing in- 
creases in industrial productivity which 
have averaged 23-3 per cent per year. The 
greater output per worker obviously made 
possible a reduction in the hours of work 
with a corresponding increase in leisure. 
Less obvious has been the reduction in the 
life-span of work by compulsory retirement 
from the labor market and the increase in 
leisure because of retirement. Since 1900 the 
years that American citizens have spent in 
retirement have more than doubled. 

The great change in retirement policy be- 
gan in 1935 with the passage of the Social 
Security Act, institutionalizing the concept 
of retirement as part of public policy end 
establishing retirement on a pensionable 
basis as a means of partial protection against 
a major risk of industry—old age. It helped 
to fix 65 years of age as the normal retire- 
ment age. In so far as retirement benefits are 
payable only if a person retired from the la- 
bor market, it laid the basis for compulsory 
retirement as part of our national labor 
policy. 

The pensionable protection against old 
age under the Social Security Act was, from 
the economic point of view, both inadequate 
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and inflexible, particularly in the period of 
rising prices and inflation that followed. 
This stimulated considerable economic and 
social innovation, including the introduction 
of employer-initiated private pension sys- 
tems to supplement Social Security pay- 
ments and the joint determination and ad- 
ministration through collective bargaining 
of the entire pension program. 

All this represented a considerable change 
in both policy and practice in the employ- 
ment of the older worker. In various ways 
goverrment, industry, and unions began to 
limit the participation of older employees in 
the labor market, which raised important 
problems of income maintenance and sup- 
port. For older employees the enforced shift 
from work to retirement also brought social 
and psychological adjustments for which 
many were not adequately prepared. 


THE CURRENT EMPLOYMENT-RETIREMENT 
SITUATION 


Basic population and employment trends 
help to explain the current employment- 
retirement situation and its significance in 
our economy. 

The rapid increase in the proportion of 
people 65 years and over.—The group aged 
65 and over in our population is increasing 
twice as fast as our total population. In 1900 
one out of twenty-five Americans was 65 or 
over. By 1950 this proportion had risen to 
one out of twelve. Within the next thirty 
years it is likely to be one out of every nine. 

The increase in the number of people 65 
years and over—In December, 1952, there 
were 13,400,000 people over 65—approxi- 
mately 9 per cent of our population. At pres- 
ent there are four times as many people in the 
United States over 65 as there were in 1900. 
While cur population has doubled since 
1900, the aged have increased fourfold. 
Moreover, they are continuing to increase at 
the rate of almost 24 per cent a year. By 
1975 it is estimated that there will be twenty 
million aged 65 and over. 

Participation by men over 65 in the labor 
force is declining rapidly.—Of all men 65 and 
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over in 1900, 68 per cent were in the labor, 
force. By 1930 this had dropped to 54 per 
cent and by 1950 to 45 per cent. Thus a 
substantially greater number and proportion 
of population is in the 65-and-over group. 
As consumers they must share in the total 
goods and services produced. Yet, their em- 
ployment, their productive utilization, and, 
consequently, their capacity for self-support 
in the retirement years are declining. This 
means that more people must be supported | 
during a lengthening period of retirement. 


WORK AND LIFE-EXPECTANCY 


Until 1950 the life-expectancy of people 
aged 65 and over was about the same as it 
had been earlier. However, between 1940 
and 1950, their life-expectancy increased 
one and a half years, and the trend is likely 
to increase. Within another generation, 
average life-expectancy at birth may in- 
crease by another ten years. A child born in 
1900 had a life-expectancy of 48 years, while 
one born in 1950 had a life-expectancy of 68 
years. A white girl child has a life-expect- 
ancy of 71 years. Thirty years from now the 
average life-expectancy may rise to 78 years. 

The increase in life-expectancy is due 
largely to the effectiveness of the new drugs, 
notably penicillin and the sulfas, against 
diseases prevalent in old age. For example, 
while pneumonia was the second cause of 
death among older people only fifteen years 
ago, it is now the seventh or eighth. Of 
course, given a fixed retirement age, increas- 
ing life-expectancy means that the number 
of years spent in retirement is increasing. 
The gap between the number of years a man 
works and the number of years he lives will 
also widen. The cost of income maintenance 
and financial support for the retired worker 


is increasing, and this powerfully affects in-. , 


dividual financial planning, industrial and 
federal pension policy, employee-employer 
relations, and broad economic and public 
policy. 

The average man aged 65 today may ex- 
pect to live thirteen years after retiring. For 
the average woman it is approximately six- 


N 
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teen years. These are years when income 
“falls and costs continue, a nonproductive pe- 
riod equivalent to 20-25 per cent of the pro- 
ductive life. (It is forty-five years from the 
time the average individual enters the labor 
‘market until he leaves at 65.) They pose 
problems of personal saving, capital ac- 
cumulation, and funding to insure and to 
maintain consumption, problems which in- 
volve not only the individual but also the 
employing unit and the community. 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF PEOPLE 65 
AND OLDER 


Average net worth at age 65 is very lim- 
ited, and minimum needs can be considered 
as relatively fixed, and thus income—its 
source, amount, and adequacy—is of para- 
mount importance. 

Income needs.—In October, 1950, a mod- 
est budget for a retired elderly couple 
amounted to an average of $1,700-$1,800 
per year. It ranged from $1,602 in New 
Orleans to $1,908 in Milwaukee. Compa- 
rable estimates of a city worker’s family 
budget for four persons ranged from $3,453 
in New Orleans to $3,933 in Milwaukee.! 

Net worth.—The net worth of most older 
people is the amount of cash they can réalize 
in recurrent income, from the sale of assets, 
or from the use of assets such as housing, 
personal possessions, and the like. Studies of 
net worth of the aged and retired are incom- 
plete and in some instances contradictory. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s survey of con- 
sumer finances found that one-fourth of the 
‘consumer’s spending units headed by retired 
persons had a net worth of under $1,000. 

- Similar evaluations were reported by 21 per 
cent of the spending units headed by per- 
sons aged 45-64, by 22 per cent of those 

“units headed by persons aged 55-64, and by 
27 per cent of the units headed by persons 
aged 65 and over. The survey also reported 
that from 54 to 59 per cent of the units 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment 
and Economic Status of Older Men and Women (sup- 
plement to Bull. 1092) (Washington, D.C., 1953). 
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headed by people in these three age groups 
reported net worths in excess of $5,000. 

In contrast, a Federal Security Agency 
study of the net worth of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance beneficiaries revealed a- 
range of median positive net worth valua- — 
tion from $300 in three southern cities to 
$3,365 in twelve middle-sized cities in Ohio. 
This study, a compilation of five surveys 
made in different areas, showed further that 
from 17.5 to 41.8 per cent of those inter- 
viewed reported zero or negative net worth 
valuations. Another 13.3-19.7 per cent 
claimed net valuations under $1,000.° 

More comprehensive studies are needed 
to ascertain the net worth of older people. 
For example, an external check revealed 
that the Federal Reserve Board findings 
substantially understated consumers’ liquid 
assets.. Both studies failed to consider such 
important assets as holdings of currency, 
bonds other than United States securities, 
household possessions, and the reserve value 
of life insurance policies.* 

The average annual benefit under Federal 
Old Age Insurance now being paid to the 
retired employee with no entitled depend- 
ents amounts to somewhat less than $600 a 
year. The average annual benefit for a 
couple is approximately $975 a year. To 
supplement this with an annuity income of 
$800 a year, sufficient to bring it up to a 
minimum level-of-living budget of $1,800 
per year, would require a capital fund of 
more than $11,000 at age 65, assuming an 
expenditure of both interest and principal. 
To buy an annuity income of $100 per 
month at 65 and thereafter requires a fund 
of approximately $17,000 at age 65 based on 
the expenditure of both interest and prin- 
cipal. 

2 Federal Reserve Bulletin, XXXVI (1950), 1584- 
1611. 


3E. Magnus, “Net Worth of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance Beneficiaries,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, X (1947), 12-27. 


4 See Robert K. Burns and Leonard B. Brown, 
‘The Older Worker in Industry,” in Cowdry’s Prob- 
lems of Aging, ed. A. I. Lansing (Baltimore: Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co., 1952), pp. 986-87. 
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Income sources—The major sources of 
, income for persons aged 65 and over as listed 
_ by the Institute of Life Insurance is shown 
in Table,1, where the percentages indicate 
the proportion of this group receiving in- 
come from the specified source.® 


TABLE 1 


Mayor Income Sources AND PER- 
CENTAGE OF INCOME RECEIVERS 
(PERSONS 65‘ YEARS AND OVER) 


Source of Income Percentage 
Employment............-..05 34 
Investments... nuances 9 
Pensions enes aranne eni 18 
Private assistance............. 17 
Public assistance.. P E 22 


OZ a total of 13.3 million persons in the 
population of 65 and over as of December, 
1952, approximately 30 per cent, or 4.1 mil- 
lion, received income from employment. 
This group was made up of 3.1 million wage- 
earners and 1 million wives of wage-earners. 
The proportion of older people who receive 
income from employment is declining. In 
1944, 40 per cent of those over 65 received 
earnings from employment—the highest 
percentage since 1940. By 1952 the percent- 
age receiving such income had dropped to 
30. Approximately 9.2 million, or the re- 
maining 70 per cent, of those 65 and over 
had no earnings from employment. Two- 
fifths, or 3.5 million, received Old Age and 
Survivors’ benefits. Another three hundred 
thousand beneficiaries under the Old Age 
Insurance program continued in employ- 
ment. More than one-fourth, or 2.6 million, 
were on public assistance rolls. The remain- 
ing 2.8 million were self-supporting or re- 
ceived aid and assistance from relatives, 
children, and others. 

Income amounts and coverage.—Approxi- 
mately 3.5 million received Old Age and 
Survivors’ benefits as provided under the 
Social Security Act. These represented 40 
per cent of the aged population with no in- 


5 See New York State Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Problems of the Aging, Youth at Any Age 
(Legislative Doc. 12 [Albany, 1950]), p. 9. 


8 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, of. cit., p. 3. 
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come from employment. Approximately 2.6 
million were retired employees, 0.7 million” 


„were aged wives of retired employees, and 


5.5 million were survivors of deceased em- 
ployees—widows, dependent widowers, and 
dependent parents. 

The average monthly benefit paid to re- 
tired employees with no entitled dependents 
amounted to $47.25 in December, 1952. The 
average paid to retired couples was $81.50, 
and to aged widows, $40.65. 

Under the more liberal computation pro- 
visions of the 1950 amendment, based on 
earnings since 1950, the monthly benefits 
would be increased substantially. The re- 
tired employee with no dependents would 
receive an average of $65 per month, the 
aged couple $100 per month, and aged 
widows approximately $50 per month.’ 

Approximately 48 million workers, or 
about 80 per cent of the labor force in paid 
civilian employment, are covered by the 
Old Age Insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. The main groups not covered 
include farm operators, self-employed and 
certain professions, employees covered by 
staff retirement programs of federal, state, 
and local governments, and domestic and 
agricultural employees who do not work 
regularly for one employer. 

The total number insured under the Old 
Age Insurance program is larger than the 
number paying or making contributions, 
since wives and other survivors are covered 
by the act. In December, 1952, approxi- 
mately 66.5 million persons were covered or 
insured for retirement benefits, for survivor 
benefits, or for both. 

The program provides monthly benefits 
to persons aged 65 or over, payable to the 
retired employee. In addition, the wife’s or 
dependent husband’s benefit is payable to , 
the spouse of an old age beneficiary; and the 
widow’s, dependent widower’s, and depend- 
ent parents’ benefit is payable to the sur- 
vivor of deceased insured employees. The 
retired worker’s unmarried children under 


1 Ibid., p. 7. 
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age 18 and their mother, regardless of her 
“age, may also qualify for benefits. 

Benefits are payable in accordance with 
past covered earnings and the number and 
relationship of dependents entitled to bene- 
fits. Payments range from $25 to $85 a 
month for the worker alone; from $37.50 to 
$127.50 for an aged couple; and from $18.50 
to $63.80 for a survivor beneficiary. The 
maximum benefit payable to a family is 
$168.75. In addition to any monthly pay- 
ments, a lump sum is payable at the insured 
worker’s death to his widow or widower or to 
persons who paid the burial expenses. 

Indusiry pensions.—Industrial pensions 
currently cover approximately 9 million em- 
ployees, or about 14 per cent of the working 
population. The full impact on income 
maintenance and consumption will not be 
felt until later on. At present, only about 
500,000personsor less than 4per cent of older 
people 65 and over are receiving these pen- 
sions. The amounts vary from $25 to $50 per 
person insured. The Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report has 
estimated that it will be twenty-five years 
before private industrial pensions will pro- 
vide payments to as many as 20-25 per cent 
of the retired. l 

Old age assistance.—Among older people 
the demand for public and private assistance 
comes from three sources—those who.either 
are covered inadequately or are not covered 
under federal and industrial old age insur- 
ance programs and who have inadequate 
savings or lack other sources of support. 

At the present time the number of aged 
receiving public old age assistance totals 2.6 
million, or more than 18 per cent of people 
over 65. Need is a condition of qualifying 
under this program. Total expenditures 

` ‘amount to approximately 1.5 billion a year. 
The average old age assistance payment dur- 
ing June, 1953, was $48.74 per month. The 
amounts and percentages of needy aged re- 
ceiving these payments vary substantially 
by state. They range from a low of $26.74 in 
Virginia to a high of $78.70 in Colorado. 
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Approximately one-third of the aged over 
65, mostly women, have no income at all, 
and more than one-half over 65 have less 
than $500 cash income from all sources. Only 
one-sixth have incomes in excess of this, and 
some have considerable wealth and income. 
However, of the older people in the total 
population as a group, a relatively high pro- 
portion have little or no income. 

The needy aged must be supported out of 
the current output of goods and services. © 
Many are physically and occupationally 
unable to support themselves or are denied 
the opportunity to do so because of com- 
pulsory retirement. Consequently, support 
from some other source is required. 

Savings as a principal source of income 
provides for less than 10 per cent of the total 
number of older people. While it is true that 
total savings and the number of savers are 
high, the great proportion are not able to 
save the amounts required for supporting 
themselves in the lengthening period of life 
after 65. Consequently, as a matter of public 
policy these needy aged have become largely 
dependent upon the government for old age 
insurance and old age assistance and more 
recently upon industry for supplementary . 
pension payments. . 

Support by the children or other members 
of the family appears to be declining. This is 
partly a consequence of the decline of the 
family itself as a social institution, the weak- 
ening of the bonds of members of the family 
to the family and its members, and the sub- 
stantial mobility and movement away from 
the family geographically, socially, and 
financially. 


EMPLOYMENT AND COMPULSORY 
RETIREMENT 


If coverage for the needy aged by pension 
programs is restricted, if benefits are low, 
and if individuals lack appreciable savings 
and assets, it is to be expected that meny 
elder people will resist compulsory retire- 
ment and prefer to work instead of retire. 
Indeed, many work as long as they can and 
retire only when forced to do so. In 1951 the 
Social Security Board in a nation-wide sur- 
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vey of old age beneficiaries found that only 4 
per cent of the men and women left their 
jobs of their own accord, while in good 
health, to enjoy a life of leisure. In that year 
one-quarter to one-third had some employ- 
ment. Those with the lowest net incomes 
tended to work more frequently than those 
with higher. Of those who were not em- 
ployed, approximately three-fourths said 
that they were unable to work, while one- 
fifth cf the men unemployed actively sought 
and wanted work. 

The great majority of employers have no 


fixed retirement date for their employees. ' 


There is in fact no fixed retirement date in 
the Social Security Act, nor is there any pro- 
vision for compulsory retirement. However, 
entitled beneficiaries do not receive their 
benefits if they continue in employment 
after 65 and have earnings of $75 or more a 
month. Fixed retirement ages are provided 
in the public employee retirement systems 
and in some industrial pension plans, but in 
many of the latter there are exceptions that 
provide for postponed retirement under 
rather liberal conditions. 

There are no strong and compelling rea- 
sons why fixed retirement, when it does pre- 
vail, should necessarily be set at 65. This 
age limit was set in depression years when 
there was a substantial surplus of man- 
power, which is not the case now. Moreover, 
since the passage of the Social Security Act, 
the life-expectancy after 65 has increased by 
more than one and a half years. In setting a 
retirement age, it should be remembered 
that people vary markedly in their individ- 
ual capacities, while jobs and occupational 
specialties differ markedly in their demands 
and requirements. People probably vary as 
much in their capacity and ability to per- 
form a job at age 65 as they do at other ages. 


CONTINUING EMPLOYMENT AS AN ALTER- 
NATIVE TO COMPULSORY RETIREMENT 


Of 3.4 million eligible for old age insur- 
ance under Social Security in December, 
1951, approximately one-third chose to con- 
tinue in employment or return to employ- 
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ment after age 65 rather than cease work 


and claim the retirement payments. Why? ° 


The Social Security benefits in compari- 
son to needs, as has been noted, are inade- 
quate. Moreover, the sharp drop in income 
and standard of living when an individual 
shifts from employed to retired status con- 
stitutes a major problem of economic read- 
justment. The median income of male in- 
come recipients aged 55-64 in 1951 
amounted to $2,840, while that of those aged 
65 was only $1,008, a decline of 64 per cent. 
Continuing employment is one way of avoid- 
ing lowered retirement income and main- 
taining higher employment income. More- 


‘over, continued employment after 65 in- 


creases substantially the benefits when pay- 
able under both the Social Security and the 
industry pension programs. 

The duration of continued employment 
after 65 declines rapidly and steadily with 
each year as a higher proportion receive ben- 
efits. By the end of the sixty-sixth year 42 
per cent of the eligibles were receiving old 
age benefits. At the end of the sixty-eighth 
year, this had risen to 59 per cent, and by 
age 70 it was 70 per cent. 

Of the 700,000 who were awarded old age 
benefits for the first time in 1951, the aver- 
age age was 69.5 for men and 68.5 for wom- 
en. Of these, more than one-third were bene- 
ficiaries aged 70 years or older. 


EMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC SUPPORT 
OF THE AGED 


Continuing employment is an important 
means of income maintenance for almost 
one-third of beneficiaries 65 years or over. 
However, employment is by no means an 
answer to the problem. The people in this 
group can best be considered in two sub- 
groups: the younger, aged 65-75, and the 
older, aged 75 and over. One-half of those 65 
years and older are in the last-named cate- 
gory, and at least two-thirds of them are not 
employable. They are the hard core of the 
aged and retired group. Moreover, at least 
one-quarter to one-third of them require ac- 
tual physical care and assistance. 


. 
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Continued employment for those who can 
“continue working appears to be economical- 
ly beneficial—particularly to the employees 
themselves. This is the only way that an 
adequate retirement income can be provided 
for the great mass of physically able and oc- 
cupationally qualified older people. Retire- 
ment income, particularly that from the 
Federal Old Age Insurance plan, can never 
be as adequate as earned income. The de- 
ficiency can be partially offset by industrial 
pension payments for those who are covered 
and by private annuities and income. The 
monthly benefit to the insured beneficiaries 
from old age benefits now averaging $47.25 
per month for an individual and $81.50 for a 
couple, and the income to the needy aged in- 
dividual in the form of old age assistance 
now averaging $48.74 per month, can only 
provide the barest of necessities for retired 
` people. Consequently, the longer older per- 
sons can continue in employment, the better 
can they maintain their established incomes 
and living standards. The less also will be 
their problem of economic adjustment, and 
the greater their income in retirement. Less 
of personal savings and in Social Security 
and industry pensions will be required, and 
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the economic burden of providing retire- 
ment income over the lengthening period of 
retirement will be smaller. 

In the absence of widespread and pro- 
longed unemployment, economic forces are 
likely to discourage earlier retirement and to 
encourage later retirement. The cost per 
dollar of benefit is 40-50 per cent greater to 
retire an employee at age 60 than at age 65. 
It is unlikely that Social Security or indus- 
try can bear such a substantial cost. By 
postponing retirement from age 65 to 68 or 
70, pension costs could be reduced by one- 
third, assuming no Joss in the level of pro- 
ductive efficiency. Moreover, each year of 
continued employment after 65 makes pos- 
sible a substantial increase in the amount of 
the retirement benefit. Using a straight life 
annuity basis, without death benefit, a pen- 
sion of $100 per month at age 65 is the ac- 
tuarial equivalent of $108 at age 66 or $130 
at age 68. Economic forces may be expected 
to exert a powerful influence, together with 
other factors—medical, psychological, and 
social—to reise normal retirement age and 
to modify its compulsory character. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





A NOTE ON THE ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE ON IBN KHALDUN 


September 21, 1953 
To the Editor: 


In the March, 1953, issue of the American 
Journal of Soctolagy (pp. 532-33), there is 
a sympathetic review by Howard Becker, 
of the University of Wisconsin, of Dr. 
Annemarie Schimmel’s translation of pas- 
sages from this fascinating and remarkable 
Arab sociologist of the fourteenth century— 
perhaps the first writer to whom the name 
“sociologist” can correctly be ascribed. 

In this review Mr. Becker says: “In spite 
of the importance of the Arabic world for 
the British, there are no English transla- 
tions—indeed, virtually no articles or book 
chapters, with the outstanding exception 
of Robert Flint’s thirty pages at the end 
of tke last century.” This statement is not 
strictly accurate. In 1950 John Murray pub- 
lished, in London, Professor Charles Issawi’s 
An Arab Philosophy of History: Selections 
from the Prolegomena of Ibn Khaldin of 
Tunis (1332-1406). In this book of less 
than two hundred pages, Professor Issawi 
has translated some of the most important 
passages from the Prolegomena and has 
provided a useful, but too brief, introduction 
and a short bibliography. This little book, 
which costs 6 shillings, is easily the best 
English introduction to Ibn Khaldiin’s 
thouzht. 

In addition, some of the following works 
in English may be of interest: S. K. Bukhsh, 


“Ibn Khaldūn and His History of Islamic 
Civilization” in Islamic Culture (Hyder- 
abad, 1927) (a translation from the Ger- 
man of A. v. Kremer); N. Schmidt, Tbn 
Khaldin, Historian, Sociologist and Phi- 
losopher (New York, 1930) (mentioned by , 
Mr. Becker); H. A. R. Gibb, “The Islamic 
Background of Ibn Khalditin’s Philosophy,” 
in Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
Vol. VIA (1933-35); E. Rosenthal, “Ibn 
Khaldin: A North African Muslim Thinker 
of the 14th Century,” in the Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, Vol. XXIV (1940); 
M. A. Enan, Ibn Khaldin, His Life and 
Work (Lahore, 1941) (translation from the 
Arabic original); M. Syrier, “Ibn Khaldin 
and Islamic Mysticism,” in Islamic Culture 
(Hyderabad, 1947); and Cedric Dover, “The 
Racial Philosophy of Ibn Khaldiin,” Phy- 
lon, Vol. XIU, No. 2 (1952). 

In addition, a number of works are be- 
lieved to be in preparation, including what 
may well be a definitive study from the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Mr. 
Enan’s book contains a fairly full bibliog- 
raphy. 

It would, of course, as Mr. Becker is 
clearly aware, be possible to multiply ref- 
erences about this tantalizing figure three 
or four times if one were to include the 
whole literature in English, French, and 
German from the 1820’s. 


D. G. MacRak 


London School of Economics and 
Political Science 
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NEWS AND:NOTES | 


American University at Cairo—The es- 
tablishment, under a Ford Foundation 
grant, of a new Social Research Center has 
been announced. Its objectives are to 
gather, appraise, and make available accu- 
rate and scientifically determined informa- 
tion about social conditions in Egypt and 
the adjacent Arab world; to train Near 
Eastern students in the techniques of social 
research; and to encourage, guide, and assist 
social research scholars, both Near Eastern 
and foreign, in specific research projects. 

Two village studies are now in progress 


under the direction of American anthro- 


pologists with the assistance of Egyptian 
interviewees. 

Hanna Rizk, Egyptian demographer, is 
director of the Center, and Frank Dorey, 
on leave from Howard University, is re- 
search chairman. The Center would like to 
be in communication with American gradu- 
ate students and scholars interested in doing 
social research in the Middle East. 


University of Arkansas—The depart- 


` ment of sociology and the Institute of Sci- 


ence and Technology have undertaken the 
editing and publication of the 1953 Pro- 
ceedings of the Southwestern Sociological 
Society under the joint editorship of 
A. Stephen Stephan and Donald D. Stewart. 
A limited number of copies are available 
to nonmembers upon request. 


University of Chicago.—William F. Og- 
burn, professor emeritus of sociology, is at 
present lecturing at Florida State Uni- 
versity. Early in the year he will go again 
to Nuffield College, Oxford, to offer courses 
in sociology. 

The third edition of the Local Community 
Fact Book, compiled by the Chicago Com- 
munity Inventory and edited by Philip 


Hauser and Evelyn M. Kitagawa, has just 
been publisned. The new issue, which is 
dedicated to Louis Wirth, contains a num- 
ber of new features: expanded histories of , 
the seventy-five communities of Chicago; 
historical tables; and maps and tables 
showing annexations and accretions. 

Funds are still being raised for the Louis 
Wirth Fellowship for Advanced Studies in 
Urban Living, in memory of the late Profes- 
sor Wirth. Contributions may be sent to 
the following persons for transmission to 
the fund: Ernest W. Burgess, Philip Hauser, 
or Everett C. Hughes, department of soci- 
ology, University of Chicago, or Herbert 
Blumer, department of sociology, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 


District of Columbia Association for 
Public Opinion Research.—A local chapter 
of the American Association for Public 
Opinion Research has been organized in 
the District of Columbia. Its main purpose 
is the interchange of information on develop- 
ments in opinion research. At the first 
meeting of the group, held in October, the 
following officers were elected: Martin 
Kriesberg, United States Department of 
Agriculture, president; W. Phillips Davison, 
RAND Corporation, vice-president; and 
Robert T. Bower, Bureau of Social Science 
Research, American University, secretary- 
treasurer. : 


University of Florida.—The Institute of 
Gerontology is holding its fourth annual 
conference on “The Economics of Aging,” 
January 27-28, 1954, at Gainesville. John S.. 
Allen is chairman. Meeting with it is the 
National Committee on Aging of the Na- 
tional Welfare Assembly. Inquiry should be 
addressed to George B. Hurff, University 
of Florida, Gainesville. 
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foundation for the Study of Cycles— 
The Foundation has announced the receipt 
of a grant from the L. Peter Cogan Founda- 
tion, Inc., which it will use for a cycle- 
research fellowship during the ‘summer of 
1954, Research is the analysis of rhythmic 
fluctuations in animal life, weather, disease, 
and other social, economic, biological, 
physical, and geological phenomena which 
occur at reasonably regular time intervals. 

Applications from candidates with train- 
ing in statistics and in botany,. zodlogy, 
medicine, economics, or sociology should be 
addressed to the Foundation for the Study 
of Cycles, 9 East Seventy-seventh Street, 
New-York, New York. The selected candi- 
date will work under the direction of 
‘Edward R. Dewey, director of the Cycle 


Foundation, and the country’s leading . 507 : f : : 
joined the Institute as chief of its Manpower 


authority on cycle research. 


University of Frankfurt.—In the course 
of the summer the Institut fuer Sozial- 
forschung held two two-day meetings at 
which research reports were presented. The 
first, held in May, focused on the field work 
undertaken by members of the Institut and 
their students, notable among which was 
the presentation, by means of tape record- 
ings, of data revealing the opinions of mem- 
bers of small gatherings on postwar issues of 
the greatest public concern, such as war 
guilt, democratic government, and anti- 
Semitism. Papers were read describing 
techniques and analyzing the material. 
Social scientists of the universities of the 
German Federal Republic, government 
officials concerned with the assaying of 
public opinion, and newspapermen were. 
among the participants. 

- The second was the Arbeitsgemeinschaft 


Sozialwissenschaftlicher Institute, (“Work- - 


shop of Social Research Institutes”), con- 
ducted in collaboration with the Sozio- 
graphische Gesellschaft. Representatives 
of research bodies in eleven universities of 


the German Federal Republic and of.- 


private market survey and opinion polling 
organizations, together with sociologists 
from. France and the United States, were in- 
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vited. Americans at the sessions included 
Max Rheinstein, Everett and Helen Hughes, 
Sam Stoljar and Eugene Litwak, University 
of Chicago; Joseph Maier, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; and Kurt Wolff, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Gerontological Society —The annual meet- 
ing will be held at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, December 30-31, 1954. The 
president is Anton J. Carlson, University 
of Chicago, and the secretary is Nathan 
Shock, City Hospitals, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


. Human Resources Research Institute.— 
C. A. McMahan, formerly associate profes- 
sor of sociology at the University of Georgia, 


Research Division last June. 

_ John K. Folger, chief of the Institute’s 
Technical Services Division, was granted a 
three-month leave during the summer to 
work on a project for the Southern Regional 
Education Board in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Jerry W. Combs, Jr., assistant professor 
of sociology at Emory University for the 
last two years, joined the Institute’s Man- 
power Research Division in September. 
Thomas R. Ford, formerly of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology of the 
University of Alabama, joined the staff in ` 
October. 

The Human Relations Division of the 
Institute has recently added Glenn C. 
McCann, of the University of Washington, 
to its staff. He will continue an analysis of 
attitudes of airmen of the Air Defense Com- 
mand. which he initiated at the University 
of Washington. 

The research staff now consists of Abbott, 
L. Ferriss, chief; Major Robert L. Beers, 
executive officer; Stuart N. Adams and 
George W. Baker, assistant program officers; 
Robert W. Hites, Daniel L.-Camp, and 
Alfred S. Moore, project officers; Lieuten- 
ants James J. Boylan, Jr., and Louis M. 
Herman, assistant project . officers; and 
Master Sergeant Angelo Orlandella and 
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Staff Sergeant Frederick H. Esch, research 
technicians. 

During the summer the staff was aug- 
mented by E. William Noland, of the 
University of North Carolina,.and Edward 
E. Cureton, of the University of Tennessee. 
Both have now returned to their respective 
universities. 

A report, “The Research Program of the 
Human Relations Division,” and an anno- 
tated bibliography on military leadership 
have recently been published. Copies of 
these publications are available upon re- 
quest. 


Institute of International Education.— 
Werner S. Cahnman has been appointed 
adviser to the newly established Italian- 
American Student Exchange Program of 
the Institute. 


Iniernational Congress of Gerontology.— 
The Congress will be held July 19-23, 1954, 
in London, England. Correspondence should 
be addressed to the president of the Con- 
gress: E. V. Cowdry, 660 South Kings- 
highway, St. Louis, Missouri. 


International Sociological Association.— 
The Association held its Second World 
Congress at the University of Liége, 
August 24-31, 1953, under the auspices 
and with the support of UNESCO and the 
Belgian government. The congress was 
_ attended by 281 registered participants 
from thirty-four countries—65 from Bel- 
gium, 34 from the United States, 32 from 
France, 28 from Germany, 23 from the 
United Kingdom, 22 from the Netherlands, 
8 from Italy, and 7 from India, with smaller 
contingents from countries as widely scat- 
tered as the Argentine, Australia, Iceland, 
and Yugoslavia. 

A full account of the proceedings of the 
congress will appear in a special issue of the 
International Social Science Bulletin for 
winter, 1953. The scientific sessions were 
divided in four principal sections: ‘Social 


Stratification and Social Mobility” (rag-. 
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porteur, David Glass, London School of 
Economics), “Intergroup Conflicts”. (rap- 
porteur, Arnold Rose, University of Michi- 
gan), “Recent Developments in Sociological 
Research” (rapporteur, Donald MacRae, 
London School of Economics), and ‘“Pro- 
fessional Activities and Responsibilities” 
(rapporteur, Jean Treanton, Centre d’Etudes 
Sociolagiques de Paris). l 

The newly elected executive committee is 
composed of Robert C. Angell, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, ‘president; M. le doyen 
Georges Davy, member of the Institut de 
France; Morris Ginsberg, London School 
of Economics; and Leopold von Wiese, 
University of Cologne, vice-presidents. New 
members of the committee are Pierre de 
Bie, Universizy of. Louvain; K. A. Busia, 
University College of the Gold Coast; L. A. 
Cesta Pinto, University of Brazil; G. S. 
Ghurye, University of Bombay; Kunio 
Odaka, University of Tokyo; Torgny Seger- 
stedt, University of Uppsala; and H. Z. 
Ulken, University ‘of Istanbul. T. B. Bot- 
tomore, London School of Economics, has 
keen appointed executive secretary ior 
1953-56. : 


S 


Plans were discussed for the Third World “ 


Congress to be held in 1956, whose theme 
is to be social change. 
The Association will continue its collabo- 


ration with UNESCO and the International _ 


Committee on Documentation in the social 
sciences in the publication of Current Saci- 
olegy, and trend reports will be published 
in this series during the next three years, 
cn urban sociology, the sociology of religion, 
electoral sociology, criminology, the meth- 
ods of the.social sciences, and other sub- 
jects. 


University of Kentucky.—The full-time 
professional staff in sociology and rural 
sociology now numbers eleven, in addition 
to one part-time and one emeritus pro- 
fessor. To further integrate the work in 
the departments of rural sociology (College 
and Agriculture and Home Economics) and 
sociology (College of Arts and Sciences), 
joint college assignments have now been 
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made to Howard W. Beers, James S. 
Brown, A. Lee Coleman, and Irwin T. 
Sanders, so that each has duties in experi- 
ment station research and in general teach- 
ing. 

C. Paul March, a graduate student at 
Cornell, has joined the staff as assistant 
rural sociologist. 

Sidney Kaplan, who recently received 
the Ph.D. degree from Washington State 
College, has joined the department as in- 
structor in sociology. 

Irwin T. Sanders, ‘distinguished pro- 
fessor of sociology, has resumed his duties 
at the University, after a year in Greece. 

James S. Brown and A. Lee Coleman 
have been promoted to the rank of asso- 
ciate professor and associate rural sociolo- 
gist. 

C. Arnold Anderson, professor of soci- 
cology, attended the Berkeley meeting of 
the American Sociological Society and was 
a speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Rural Sociological Society in Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

At the August commencement the Uni- 
versity granted the first Ph.D. in sociology 
to Abdul Monem Nour, who has returned to 
his native Egypt as a United Nations em- 
ployee. Nour’s thesis was a translation and 
interpretation of the sociological theory of 
Ibn Khaldin. ` 

During August, Willis A. Sutton, Jr., 
assistant professor of sociology, was en- 
gaged in a-field analysis of the process 
whereby Cairo, Illinois, changed its school 
system from one that was segregated to one 
in which Negroes were integrated into 
white schools. The study, one of a series in 
a larger project, was financed by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education to secure 
information helpful to the South and the 
nation on all aspects of segregation and 
desegregation in Education. 


University of Massachusetts ~—Frederick 
B. Lindstrom has accepted an assistant 
professorship at Arizona State College. 

Thomas O. Wilkinson and Gertrude 
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Wright McPherson have been appointel 
instructors. 

A Master of Arts program in sociology 
has been approved by the board of trustees. 


University of Michigan —Robert C. An- 
gell was elected president of the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association during the 
Second World Congress of Sociology, which 
met at Liége, Belgium, in August. 

Amos H. Hawley, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology, is spending the 
year at the University of the Philippines, 
after which he will spend two months in 
research in Japan. 

Horace M. Miner is acting chairman of 
the department for the academic year 
1953-54. Ronald Freedman served in this 
capacity during the summer. 

Theodore M. Newcomb has received a 
research grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation for the study of small group proper- 
ties, including the testing of a series of 
hypotheses concerning interrelationships 
among communicative acts, common atti- 
tudes, perceived consensus, and inter- 
personal attraction. 

Basil G. Zimmer has been appointed 
director of the Social Science Research 
Project, replacing J. Douglas Carroll, who 
was recently appointed director of the 
Detroit Metropolitan Area Traffic Study. 

-Harlan W. Gilmore, of Tulane Univer- 
sity, has been appointed visiting associate 
professor of sociology during the academic 
year. Earl Johnson, of the University of 
Chicago, was visiting professor during the 
summer session. Morris Axelrod, director of 
the Detroit Area Study, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in sociology, as have 
Leonard Blumberg, Donald Trow, and 
Basil G. Zimmer. Robert O. Schulze has 
been appointed instructor. Ronald Freed-° 
man and Morris Janowitz have been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor. 


Michigan State College—The Journal 
learns with regret of the death of John B. 
Holland on June 28, 1953, in Havana, cues 
at the age of forty- three, 
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. Dr. Holland, a social scientist on the 
staff of the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Science, was associate professor 
at Michigan State with a dual appointment 
in the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology in the School of Science and Arts 
and in the department of social science in 
the Basic College. He was a graduate of the 
University of Tulsa and was granted the 
Ph.D. by Michigan State College in 1950. 
In addition to teaching, he participated in 
research projects including the studies of 
minority groups and community health 
action. 

Dr. Holland was on the threshold of 2 
very promising career. His brilliant mind 
and unusual ability to direct his energies in 
fruitful channels were readily recognized by 
his colleagues and students. All who knew 
and worked with Dr. Holland have suffered 
a great loss in his untimely death. 

The School of Graduate Studies is now in 
a position to offer the following appoint- 
ments to qualified predoctoral and postdoc- 
toral students: . 

Graduate assistantships.—Stipends range 
from $1,000 to $1,400, with a few at higher 
values depending upon the nature and extent 
of service required. Inquiries should be di- 
rected to the appropriate department heads. 

Tuition scholarships~—These appoint- 
ments carry remission of fees and, in the 
case of some foreign students, an addi- 
tional award of $75 per quarter. 

Predoctoral fellowships.—About twenty 
appointments each year. Stipends range 
from $500 to $1,200, and in most but not 
all cases fees are waived. No service to the 
College is required. 

Postdoctoral fellowships—One fellow- 
ship, carrying a stipend of $3,000, is awarded 

„each year for research in a field for which 
the College has appropriate facilities. 

Correspondence should be directed to the 
Dean, School of Graduate Studies, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, unless 
other directions are given. f 


University of Mimnesola:.—F. Stuart 
Chapin has retired from the staff and has 
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taken up residence at Asheville, North 
Carolina. 

Lowry Nelson is serving this year as 
chairman of Section K and vice-president 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He has completed 
American Farm Life in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury for the Library of Congress series of 
volumes on American civilization, published 
by Harvard University Press. 

Arnold Rose was appointed to the Re- 
search Committee of the International 
Sociological Congress. His book, Theory and 
Method in Social Science, will be published 
by the University of Minnesota Press this 
winter and will include his essay on “A 
Theory of Social Organization and Dis- 
organization,” which won the $1,000 prize 
for essays in social theory given by the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Dr. Rose is the recipient of 
a grant for a three-year program of research 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Theodore Caplow received a grant from 
the Graduate School to continue research on 
internal orientation -as ‘a dimension of 
large-scale crganization begun in June, 1952, 
under the sponsorship of the Air Force. 
Dr. Caplow’s book, The Sociology of Work, 
will be published by the University of Min- 
nesota Press this winter. 

John Sirjamaki, formerly at ‘Yale, has 
joined the staff of the department as associ- 
ate professor. Dr. Sirjamaki’s new ook, 
The American Home in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, has been published by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. f 

Henry W. Riecken, formerly at Harvard, 
has joined the staff as associate professor 
and will assume his duties in February, 
1954. 

Roy Francis, assistant professor, has 
returned from a one-year leave of absence as 
a Social Science Research Council Post- 
doctoral Fellow in mathematics at Harvard. 

George A. Donohue has been appointed 
instructor in the department. 

Richard Emerson and Sol Haberman 
have been appointed half-time instructors. 

Elio D. Monachesi, chairman of the de- 
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partment, is co-author with Starke R. Hath- 
away of a new book, Analysing and Predict- 
ing Juvenile Delinquency with the MMPI, 
published by the University of Minnesota 
Press. 

Benjamin N. Nelson, associate professor 
in the department of general studies, has 
been appointed chairman of the European 
Heritage sequence in the humanities pro- 
gram. He returns to Minnesota after a year’s 
leave as Carnegie Intern in Contemporary 
Civilization at Columbia. 


National Social Welfare Assemsbly.—The 
Committee on Aging held its annual meet- 
ing in New York, November 10-11. Re- 
ports were made by two advisory commit- 
tees: one to implement standards for shelter 
care; the other, project on criteria for the 
continued employment of older workers. 
Subjects presented were the American 
Airlines policy of preparation for retirement; 
a labor union’s responsibility for its older 
workers before and after retirement; and 
the psychiatric work at the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Hebrews, New York City. 


The Population Council, Inc—This new 
organization has recently been established 
as a nonprofit corporation to encourage re- 
search and education on the relationship of 
the world’s population to its mazerial and 
cultural resources. The Council plans to 
study problems of the increasing population 
of the world, to support research, and to 
make known the results. Serving as a center 
for exchange of facts and information on 
population in co-operation with individuals 
and institutions having similar interests, the 
Council does not plan to conduct research or 
educational activities with its own staff. 
It has already made a few research grants to 
universities and other established organiza- 
tions and has established several fellowships 
for the training of students in the field of 
population. , 

The purpose of the Council’s fellowship 
program is to assist students in the social 
and natural sciences at the predoctoral or 
postdoctoral level to achieve advanced 
training in the study of population. Ap- 
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proximately six fellowships for study in the, 
United States and elsewhere are to be 
awarded during the academic year 1954- 
55, to be divided between students from 
the United States and from other countries. 
Fellows will normally receive support for 
full-time work for one year. The basic 
stipend at the rate of $2,500 per year may 
be supplemented to provide for mainte- 
nance of dependents and, especially in the 
case of foreign students, for travel or ex- 
ceptional expenses or be diminished to take 


account of lesser needs or partial support 


from other sources. Larger stipends may be 
granted to postdoctoral than to predoctoral 
fellows, Preference will be given to candi- 
dates not over forty years old. 

Trustees of the Council are Frank G. 
Boudreau, Detlev W. Bronk, Karl T. 
Compton, Frank W. Notestein, Frederick 
Osborn, Thomas Parran, John D. Rocke- 
feller IT, and Lewis L. Strauss. 

For information or application forms 
write to Frederick Osborn, executive vice- 
president of the Council, 230 Park-Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. Applications for 
fellowships for the academic year 1954-55 
should be received before February 1, 1954. 


Queens College.—Hortense Powdermaker, 
who is spending the current year as a 
Guggenheim Fellow, is engaged in the field 
research in Northern Rhodesia. She has 
been replaced by Natalie Joffe, who was 
associated with the Columbia University 
Project on Contemporary Cultures. 

Sidney Axelrad, chairman of the depart- 
ment, is continuing work on the validation 
of the Glueck scale and completing a study 
of the social and psychological characteris- 
tics of unmarried mothers. He is also serving 
as consultant to the Jewish Board of Guardi- 
ans in a program of research in mental 


` hygiene and delinquency. 


Elizabeth K. Nottingham is spending her 
sabbatical leave in the British West Indies 
and is planning to complete her manuscript 
on the sociology of religion. She has been 
replaced by Tamara Obrebska. 

Paul Neurath, who is in charge of the 
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Statistical training program, participated 
in the summer Institute of Mathematics of 
the Social Science Research Council at Dart- 
mouth, 

Erich Rosenthal is developing work in 
urban community studies. 

George Grosser, formerly of Harvard 
University and the University of Indiana, 
has joined the department and will teach 
courses in criminology and social psy- 
chology. 


Social Science Research Council —The 
Council announces the following fellow- 
. ships and grants to be offered in 1954: 
research training fellowships, undergraduate 
research stipends, faculty research fellow- 
ships, and grants-in-aid of research. (Area 
research training fellowships and travel 
grants for area research are no longer 
offered.) 

The closing date for applications is 
Monday, January 4, 1954. Inquiries, which 
should indicate age, academic status, voca- 
tional aims, the nature of the proposed 
training or research, and the type of assist- 
ance desired, should be addressed to the 
Social Science Research Council, 726 Jack- 

- son Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Southern Illinois University —William H. 
Harlan, associate professor, resigned his 
position to accept an appointment at Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Arthur Trelstad, formerly at Bowling 
Green State University in Ohio, has joined 
the sociology staff. 

Herman Lantz, assistant professor, was 
elected second vice-president of the Illinois 
Council on Family Relations. 

Herman Lantz and Jack McCrary are 
currently completing a research project on 

. social characteristics of selected student 
commuters and noncommuters. 

Louis Petroff, assistant professor, has 
initiated a research project on the nature 
and extent of juvenile delinquency in 
southern Ilinojs. 


Southwestern Sociological Society.—For 
the third year the proceedings of the Society 
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have been published. Publication was made 
possible by the University of Arkansas 
Institute of Science and Technology. 

The editors are Donald D. Stewart, Insti- 
tute of Science and Technology, and A. 
Stephen Stephan, department of sociology, 
University of Arkansas. 


Stetson University.—Melvin J. Williams 
was appointed professor and head of the 
department of sociology in the last aca- 
demic year. 

Andrew Wade has been appointed assist- 
ant professcr in the department of soci- 
ology of the College of Liberal Arts. 


United Nations—Robert Cuba Jones 
has gone to Mexico to engage in the private 
practice of technical assistance in the eco- 
nomic and social field. He may be reached 
through the United Nations Information 
Office, Poseo de la Reforma No. 1, Mexico, 
D.F., Mexico. f 


Vanderbilt University—Harold Mc- 
Dowell has been appointed research asso- 
ciate in the department of prevertive 
medicine and lecturer in the department of 
sociology. 

Emilio Willems, professor of anthro- 
pology, rejoined the department after a 
year of teaching and research in the de- 
partment of anthropology at the University 
of Michigan. 

Jay W. Artis joined the department as 
an assistant professor in the fall, offering 
course work in demography and rural 
sociology and directing the sociology labo- 
ratory. 

Alan C. Kerckhoff joined the department 
in the fall, offering course work in social 
psychology. He spent two years studying 
personality adjustment among Chippewa 
Indian adolescents under fellowships from 
the Ford Foundation and the Social Science 
Research Council. 


Wayne University-—Stephen C. Cap- 
pannari has been advanced to the rank of 
assistant professor. For the past year he has 
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served as anthropological consultant and 
lecturer to the psychiatric staff of North- 
ville (Mich.) State Hospital. 

James Boyd Christensen gave an area 
course on Africa at the Mission Institute at 
Fordham University during the summer. 
He had previously done field work in West 
Africa among the Fanti of the Gold Coast. 
In addition to teaching courses in general 
anthropology at Wayne, he has added a 
course on “Negro Africa,” offered in the fall 
semester, and one on “The Negro in the 
New World,” in the spring, to the anthro- 
pology curriculum. 

Norman D. Humphrey taught a seminar 
in personality and culture during the spring 
quarter of 1953 at Mexico City College. He 
participated in the conference on findings 
of domestic and foreign staff members of 
the Social Science Research Council Com- 
mittee held at Ithaca during August, 1953. 

Harry H. Josselson,- associate professor 
of Slavic languages, is the author of The 
Russian Word Count, which has just been 
published by the Wayne University Press. 
The study was subsidized by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. He was re- 


cently appointed American member of the © 


Committee on Quantitative Linguistics of 
the Permanent International Committee 
of Linguists. 

Gebriel Lasker and Bernice A. Kaplan 
have returned from a brief summer field 
trip to Mexico. With Charles Leslie, Dr. 
Kaplan made a study of the methods of 
mescal manufacture in Mitla. Dr. Lasker 
collected demographic data in connection 
with his studies of the size of breeding popu- 
lations. Human Biology, a quarterly journal 
of research devoted to human genetics, 
growth and aging, bioanthropology, demog- 
raphy, and the like, is edited by him. 


University of Wisconsin—William W. 
Howells has been appointed chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthropology 
for the year 1953-54. 

Ralph Thomlinson, of Columbia Uni- 
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versity and the Metropolitan Life Insurance, 
Company, has joined the staff, replacing 
Theodore Anderson, who has accepted a 
position at Yale. 

T. C. McCormick has returned to teach- 
ing after a semester’s research leave. 

John ol. Kolb has returned to the Uni- 
versity after six months in Brazil as a 
technical assistant to the government of 
Brazil for the Food and Agricultural Ad- 
ministration of the United Nations. 

Douglas G. Marshall has been appointed 
chairman of the department of rural soci- 
ology for the coming year. 

Milton Barnett has returned from a 
year’s research in the Venezuelan Andes. 

Burton Fisher will be at the University 
of Oslo on a Fulbright research grant during 
the year 1953-54, 

William H. Sewell was elected president 
of the Midwest Sociological Society. Doug- 
las G. Marshall was elected second vice- 
president. 

Eugene Wilkening has been appointed 
book-review editor of Rural Sociology. 

David A. Baerreis has been appointed 
co-editor of the American Anthropologist. 

George Herzog, of Indiana University, 
was visiting professor of anthropology: 
during the second semester of the past year. 
John P. Gillin was visiting professor during 
the summer session. 

Character and Social Structure by Hans 
H. Gerth, of the University of Wisconsin, 
and C. Wright Mills, of Columbia, has just 
been published by Harcourt Brace and 
Company. 

James Silverberg has accepted a position 
at the University of Venezuela in Caracas; 
Alan C. Kerckhoff and Jay W. Artis joined 
the staff at Vanderbilt University; Gene W. 
Carter is now at the Pacific School of Reli- | 
gion; Kenneth G. Lutterman is with St. 
Olaf College; Donald J. Newman is with 
St. Lawrence University; and William G. 
Dyer is with Iowa State College. 

Donald L. Quatsoe has been appointed 
sociologist at the Illinois State Reformatory. 
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Age and Achievement. By Harvey C. LEHMAN. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xi-+358, $7.50. 


This is a definitive piece of work presented 
with neatness and thoroughness, Its significance 
is great for social policy-making, for employers, 
and for ambitious youth. The conclusion most 
interesting to most readers is the. relatively 
young age at which most contributions and 
those of highest quality are made. 

The data on age periods of maximum achieve- 
ment for various occupations, read in about 
three minutes, took the author and his staff 
twenty years to compile, at a cost of many tens 
of thousands of dollars. The careful, analytically 
minded who are particular about definitions of 
terms, accounts of measurement techniques, 
and statements of qualifications are invited to 
consult the book. 

In general, poets, chemists, and physicists 
are most productive early; social scientists later. 
Distinguished leaders, receivers of large in- 
comes, and recipients of honored appointments 
are found quite late in life—very optimistic 
suggestions for the increasing number of aged. 
Athletes do their best somewhat later than is 
usually thought. 

The author in this volume is concerned with 
discovering facts, not causes. However, he does 
list a number of speculative suggestions, suitable 
for further research, in trying to explain early 
creativity and its decrease in later maturity. 
Briefly they are: decline in physical vigor and 
sensory capacity, illness, glandular changes, un- 
happy marriage, bereavement, preoccupation 
with practical concerns, less favorable condi- 
tions for concentration, contentment with early 
prestige, apathy because of nonrecognition, in- 

«flexibility, weakened intellectual] curiosity, men- 
ta] disorders, and accumulative effect of bad 
habits. Of these hypothetical causes, the social 
more than the biological will interest the geron- 
tologist. 

In many activities the author has been able 
to determine the period for the highest quality 
of achievement also. Thus a jury of observers, 
as, for instance, chemists, have selected the best 


piece of research of each contributor in chem- 
istry from his list of contributions; and ther the 
age, at which this most important research was 
done, has been ascertained. The age period for 
the highest quality of research was then found 
to be quite close to that of the greatest quantity. 

The information so far presented has con- 
cerned the average (here the mode) age of the 
contributor. But there are many contribr tors 
above and below this average. The variation in 
ages (as measured by the standard deviation) 
around the arithmetic mean (here larger than 
the mode) is about eleven years. Though the 
distribution is skewed, this means that some 
will be most prolific at, say, twenty-five or 
thirty years older than the average. This range 
is clearly seen in looking at the curve of the 
frequency distributions. It rises rapidly to its 
maximum height at, say, 30-35 years, and then 
falls much more slowly. I have averaged the 
percentages of maximum achievement for all 
the physical sciences taken together and have 
expressed these averages of achievement at 
different age periods as percentages by five-year 
periods of the peak achievement, here 35-39 
years, beginning at the ages 25-29 and ending at 
the ages 65-69 years. The relatives are: 26, 
73, 90, 100, 65, 47, 43, 34, 25, and 15. 

Those making their maximum number of 
contributions at the ages of 60-64 are one- 
quarter of the number who reached the maxi- 
mum at 35-39 years. But it should be noted, 
too, that those reaching their maximum at 
20-25 were also one-quarter of those whose 
maximum was at 35-39 years. Nearly as many 
attained their greatest number of contributions 
at 30-34 as at 35-39 years. For athletes the 
curves of ages of best achievements fall off much 
more rapidly after their peaks than do the 
curves of nonmuscular records. There is an en- 
couraging chapter of twenty-one pages of dis- 
tinguished nemes of producers who made their 
most famous achievements in late old age. 

The age of fame for leaders such as college 
presidents, industrial and commercial heads of 
business, United States judges of the Supreme 
Court, congressmen, and presidents of the 


ae 
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United States is much later than the age of 
achievement in other fields. Such leaders deal 
largely with people, and fame may Jag behind 
achievement. Regarding income, while there are 
many old persons receiving government pen- 
sions, the holders of great property seem to be 
older men. 

The implications of Professor Lehman’s 
study are many and touch various phases of 
life. For instance, the age of promotion to full 
professorship is later than it should be in our 
universities, if promotion should parallel success 
in research. Also the hiring of professors at 45 
or 50 years of age may be expected to be fol- 
lowed by decreasing productivity. Some uni- 
versities relieve older deans (leaders) of their 
administrative duties to continue as professors 
(researchers). This policy seems irrational in 
view of the findings of this book. They should 
continue as deans—or retire from the university 
completely. 

: Wirra F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


Criteria for Retirement: A Report of a National 
Conference on Retirement of Older Workers. 
Ecited by GENEVA MATHIASEN. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953. Pp. xix+233. 
$3.50. 


Tkis book reports the results of a three-day 
conference held under the sponsorship of the 
McGregor Fund and the National Committee 
on the Aging of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly. Unlike many conferences on prob- 
lems of old age, the attendants were sharply 
selected, and the agenda was kept strictly to 
the one topic, retirement. 

The heart of the book lies in three mono- 
graphs prepared before the conference for the 
use of members. Each monograph is a compe- 
tent presentation based on the authoritative 
knowledge of the author or authors and sum- 
maries of research findings. The first, prepared 
by a faculty committee of the Graduate School 
of Public Health of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, explores the merits and disadvantages of 
retirement for the worker who is still able to 
continue in his employment. Concerned pri- 
marily with the effects of employment on physi- 
ca} conditions and health, the monograph dis- 
cusses physiological changes that come with 
aging and their relation to job requirements. 
The second monograph, by Harland Fox, is 


devoted to the responsibilities of employers, in- 
dividual workers, labor unions, and governmen 

for retirement policies and practices. Here the 
theoretical gives way to practical consideration 
of problems of retirement as seen by employers, 
labor unions, and workers. The position and 
problems of the employer are ably presented. 
Many employers cling to a fixed age of retire- 
ment because the policy is easy to administer, 
it rids the employer of men unable to maintain 
standards of production, and it eliminates the 
costly procedures of individual testing for fit- 
ness. Employers have developed a series of 
stereotypes to support their position and regard 
continued employment of old people as a kind 
of hidden pension. In the third monograph, 
Sumner Slichter presents the burden placed on 
the community by such situations as retirement 
of old people still able to work and by various 
types of support of the old. The three mono- 
graphs bring the problems of the old out of the 
laboratory reports, statistical tables, and clini- 
cal findings and place them in a real and func- 
tioning social situation. 

Three conference talks printed at the end of 
the book and the summaries of discussions with 
which the book opens attempt to bridge the gap 
between the laboratory and clinical reports with 
their statements of abilities and needs of the old 
and the operations of industry in a competitive 
situation where costs must be carefully cal- 
culated. Numerous practical suggestions are 
made to make possible continued employment 
of the able-bodied old. 

RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford College 
Rockford, Illinois 


Effective Use of Older Workers. By ELIZABETH 
LLEWELLYN BRECKINRIDGE. Chicago: Wil- 
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cox & Follett Co., 1953. Pp. xiv-+224. $4.00. . 


This study, under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Human Development of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, reports the results of a national 
survey of the retirement practices of ninety 
corporations. 

‘The participating companies, largely engaged 
in manufacturing, were those that had exhibited 
the greatest initiative in introducing programs 
and procedures for older workers. Those most 


.frequently in use, with number of companies 


reporting them, were: Jittle or no restriction on 
hiring age, 56; pre-retirement interviewing, 52; 
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reassignment, 51; service club, 44; no fixed re- 
tirement age, 40; health maintenance, 38; coun- 
seling, 37; testing to determine fitness for work, 
28; visiting program, 24; craft or recreation pro- 
gram, 16; hobby show, 15; educational program 
about aging and retirement, 14; committee to 
determine employability after 65 years of age, 
11; turnover analysis, 10; absenteeism analysis, 
8; decreased hours, 8; productivity analysis, 5; 
lower rates for lower production, 5; vocational 
retraining, 3; section for older workers, 1, From 
one standpoint this diversity of procedures 
seems to be chaotic and confusing. Certainly, no 
general pattern of retirement has emerged. 
From another viewpoint, the variety of prac- 


_ tices represents different attempts to solve the 


problem. The survey made by the author is the 
first systematic attempt at comparison and 
appraisal. 

The topics in the book are: hiring the older 
worker, fixed age at retirement, flexible retire- 
ment plans, placing the older worker, individual 
and group counseling, maintenance of health 
and morale, preparation for retirement, ma- 
terials to aid retirement, and post-retirement 
program. 

The author is to be commended for essaying 
the difficult task of constructing a tentative 
pattern for a company program for older work- 
ers. No company at present has such a program. 
Yet every part of it is in existence in one or 
more of the ninety participating companies. 


Ernest W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


Retirement and the Industrial Worker: Prospect 
and Reclity. By Jacos TucKMAN and IRVING 
LorceE. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1953. Pp. xvi+105. $2.75. 


This volume reports the findings of a study 
of the attitudes to’ retirement of 660 workers 55 
years of age and over. Comparisons were made 
of three groups: 204 men and women stil] on the 
job, 216 workers who had applied for retire- 
ment, and 240 who had already retired on a 
pension. The New York Cloak Joint Board of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union supplied the subjects; the federal security 
agencies provided the volunteer field staff; 
and Teachers College, Columbia University, 
planned, supervised, and published the research. 

Two-thirds of the subjects stated their op- 
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position to 65 years as the fixed age for retire- 
ment. For those still working, 77 per cent of 
men 55-59 years, 52 per cent of those 60-64 
years, and only 30 per cent of those over 65 
years prefer a younger age. The three groups of 
workers of 55 years and over report slowing up 
at work as indicated by lower efficiency, greater 
effort, and worrying about not keeping up with 
younger workers. 

Although health is given as a chief reason for 
retirement, almost one-half of the retired report 
better health since retirement, one-third no 
change, and only one-sixth are worse, A higher 
proportion of those in better health than in 
same or worse health state that they like retire- 
ment, see their friends more often, and enjoy 
nonsedentary activities. 

There is a marked lack of preparation fcr re- 
tirement and even less planning of activities. 
With retirement interests grow narrow, except 
in religion, health, and economic security. 

Large majorities favor a union center fcr re- 
tired workers, a housing project exclusively for 
retired union members, and the privileges of 
using the union health center for medical care, 
of receiving union literature, and of attending 
union meetings. 

About half the wives like the idea of the 
husband’s retirement because of his illness or 
fatigue. Those disliking it explain that the re- 
tired husband disrupts their daily routine, 
makes them more work, and is around the house 
too much. 

The wealth of findings is only barely indi- 
cated by the above summary. Especially valu- 
able is the chapter on “Factors Related to Re- 
tirement Attitudes,” in which factors—health, 
attitude of spouse, children’s attitude, prepara- 
tion for retirement, kind of activity after retire- 
ment—are analyzed for their association with 
looking forward to retirement or liking it, and 
those factors associated with not looking for- 
ward to retirement or disliking it. The following 
recommendations are made: 

1. Both labor and management should give 
more attention to maintaining and conserving 
the health of workers at all ages and to the pos- 
sibility of reassigning and redesigning jobs and 
reducing hours to meet the needs of older work- 
ers. 

2. The government should encourage work- 
ers to build toward economic security in their 
later years by permitting tax exempticn for 
systematic savings set aside for retirement. 
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Worxers should be helped to prepare for living 
on a reduced income. 

3. The eligibility requirements for pensions 
and the process of securing a pension should be 
explained to the worker in language he can 
understand. 

4. The union should establish day centers 
for social, educational, and recreational activi- 
ties of retired workers, permit them to attend 
union meetings without the right to vote, pro- 
vide them with honorary life-memberships, and 
maintain them on the mailing list of union 
literature. 

5. Consideration should be given by the un- 
ion to establishing a counseling program for 
workers designed to help them prepare for 
stresses well in advance of retirement. 


, Ernest W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


Older People. By ROBERT J. HAvIcHuRsT and 
RUTH ALBRECHT. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1953. Pp. xvi+415. $5.00. 


Part I of this newest addition to the growing 
literature on social gerontology is a popular dis- 
cussion of recent trends and conditions affecting 
the status of older people, and of their special 
problems, addressed to older people and other 
interested laymen. Illustrative material descrip- 
tions of the physical, economic, and social 
changes in old age are drawn from intensive 
interviews, from demographic data, and from 
the authors’ study of older people in a small 
midwestern community. The lucid discussion of 
the transitional functions of the Old Age Assist- 
ance Program in the light of demographic 
trends and changing functions of the urban 
family might have benefited from a more 
systematic treatment of the conflicting atti- 
tudes of older people, their children, and the 
community toward this form of assistance. 
While correctly emphasizing the need for pre- 
paring people to cope with the increased leisure 
that accompanies aging, the authors do not 
explicitly consider the constraints that current 
assistance practices place on the constructive 
use of leisure. 

The emphasis on social factors in the adjust- 
ment to old age, and the presentation of evi- 
dence that old age is not intrinsically problem- 
atical but results from the absence of social 
arrangements to meet it, is commendable. 
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There is a cogent discussion of the historical 
shifts that have occurred in the social evalud- 
tions of work and of their persistence in the 
variety of attitudes toward work fourid even 
within the same industry among people per- 
forming similar jobs. A flexible retirement pro- 
cedure which permits the worker to choose 
from among several alternatives is recom- 
mended. 

From time to time, but especially in the last 
chapter of Part I, the authors lapse into inspira- 
tional clichés that might more properly be left 
to Dale Carnegie. Recommendations to older 
people to use “little affectations such as pocket 
handkerchiefs and colored socks” or that “blue 
is definitely kind to the mature woman” seem 
inappropriate in a sociological discussion of 
rational defenses. i 

Part II, a report on a study of one hundred 
older people in a small midwestern city, is in- 
tended for the social scientist. A considerable 
amount of repetition might have been avoided 
by integrating the two parts and consigning to 
appendixes the description of sampling pro- 
cedures and construction of the various scores. 
In large part the study concerns itself with the 
relationship of health, age, sex, marital status, 
socioeconomic status, and role activity to ad- 
justment in old age, the last named variable 
being established as the most highly correlated. 
However, since at least two of the dimensions 
in the measures of adjustment are duplicated in 
the role-activity score (primary and secondary 
socia] contacts), the findings are not clear. In 
studying the relationship between activity and 
adjustment, these concepts should be inde- 
pendently defined. 

The authors tend to construct multidimen- 
sional measures without fully exploring the sig- 
nificance of the relationships between the com- 
ponent dimensions. For example, they report 
that, “in genera], a high degree of activity in 
one role is associated with a higher degree of 
activity in other roles” (p. 280). Yet, Table 30 
reveals a correlation coefficient of only .19 be- 
tween parental role activity and activity in a 
social clique, although each shows a relatively. 
high relationship to adjustment (.53 and .57, 
respectively), which may indicate that these are 
alternative means of adjustment. This is only 
one instance of the sparseness of interpretation 
and secondary analysis. Many interesting data 
are presented, but their implications often re- 
main unexplored. 

The authors, aware of the, importance of 
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social expectation in determining the status and 
stif-attitudes of older people, have developed 
two suggestive measures of social approval: (1) 
the pubric approval value was found for various 
modes of behavior of older people, and (2), by 
applying the public approval score to respond- 
ents’ behavior, a social approval score was de- 
tived for each respondent. A high social ap- 
proval score was found to be highly correlated 
with personality adjustment. 

The chapter on social mobility through a life- 
time based on an analysis of this older sample is 
also very suggestive. Table 47, “Net Mobility 
of Elders,” is particularly interesting and de- 
serves more comment than it receives, although 
here, as in other tables, too many class grada- 
tions are presented, considering the small num- 
ber of cases. Their measure of mobility is ad- 
mittedly crude, but it is to be hoped that the 
authors will continue in this significant and 
neglected area of old age research and develop 
more refined instruments for its study. 

Sociologists working in the field of old age 
will be interested in the empirical findings and 
will find suggestive several measures developed 
for important concepts. 

ZENA SMITH BLAU 
Chicago 


Helping Older People Enjoy Life. By James H. 
Woops. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 
Pp. xili+139; $2.50. 


This handbook on recreational activities is 
written for the volunteer who is acting as leader 
of an old age club. Questions of a practical 
nature that puzzle the volunteer are discussed 
in nontechnical language. Leaders are cautioned 
against encouraging old people to become de- 
pendent upon them or putting pressure on the 
timid old person to enter actively into the pro- 
gram before he is ready to do so. Old people are 
pictured as individuals of many types and with 
varied needs. The book should help the volun- 

.teer who has become aware of the recreational 
needs of the old but does not know quite what 
to do about it. The author writes from long 
experience with the Recreation Project for Older 
People of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 


Rockford College 
Rockford, Ilinois 
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Administrative Practices and Personal Adjust- 
ment in Komes for the Aged. By PRILIP 
Taretz. Ithaca: Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 1953. Pp. 39. 


The study reported in this bulletin attempts 
to test the generalized hypothesis that “there is 
an association between the policies and prac- 
tices of a home for the aged and the adjustment 
of the residents in it.” Three homes in New 
York State were selected on a judgmental basis. 
All three homes were matched with regard to 
sex composition, median age, and socioeconomic 
background. Every person in the homes who 
was not senile or very sick was interviewed dur- 
ing the period June 1 to August 15, 1950. A 
total of 217 individuals was interviewed. 

Home adjustment was operationally defined. 
in terms of six items which formed a Guttman 
scale. These items covered the extent to which 
the individuals felt that the home was interested 
in their opinions, how the individuals felt about 
the rules and regulations of the home, the extent 
to which the home was better than they had 
expected, etc. 

The housing policies of the home were classi- 
fied by “experts” according to: “(1) selective 
admissions policy; (2) provisions of spending 
money to those without income; (3) provisions 
of counseling services; (4) private accommoda- 
tions.” Each home was rated by the experts and 
ranked. The hypothesis was tested by determin- 
ing the exter.t to which the highly ranked homes 
also had the most highly adjusted residents. 
The findings indicate that housing policies re- 
late to housing adjustment. 

Several aspects of the study require further 
clarification. It would have been better if the 
author could have indicated more clearly the 
relationship between his findings and what he 
refers to as the relevant aspects of the social 
structure, as well as the recommendations he 
makes for increasing the efficiency of the homes. 
There are several tables where the findings are 
not so clear cut as the author would suggest. 
For instance, there is some indication in his data 
that the happiness score is more important for 
individuals who are highly adjusted than are 
the housing policies. 

However, the major concept which esas 
most clarification is that of housing adjustment. 
The author states: “Home adjustment is viewed 
as the combined satisfactions that the resident 
finds in the living arrangements provided by 
the home.” This definition has several aspects. 
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First, there is the notion of “conscious” self- 
evaluation by the individual. This is illustrated 
in the way the author operationally defines the 
term “housing adjustment.” It is fairly well 
known that a person’s assessment of a housing 
situation is to a large extent a function of bis 
knowledge as, to what is available to him. A 
person will be completely satisfied with an out- 
door privy and only cold water if the alternative 
known to him is no privy at all and no running 
water at all. To reduce the argument to an ab- 
surdity, a moron is capable of being satisfied in 
any situation because of his inability to judge 
the efficiencies of various alternatives. Ignoring 
the variable of knowledge tends to create the 
status quo as the ideal for the individual. 

This notion of conscious self-evaluation also 
ignores technological invention and sociological 
invention, or what has been referred to as 
“progress.” Because a person will frequently 
make his evaluations on the basis of what he 
imagines to be available to him, he might evalu- 
ate any given Situation at a given time period 
as being very good. If we were to accept this as 
a mandate to perpetuate this situation, we 
would accept the status quo as being ideal. Self- 
evaluation of the given situation does not take 
into account the changing circumstances of the 
respondent (e.g., his health). For which age 
group does one try to design his housing poli- 
cies? 

Finally, it ignores the role of conflicting 
values within the society. Thus, there can be a 
highly prejudiced group of individuals who 
would be satisfied with a homogenzous group 
(economic, educational, and occupational homo- 
geneity) situation which Taietz describes as 
idea], yet we would think twice about perpetu- 
ating such a group. There is a strong indication 
in this bulletin that it is exactly such a value as 
prejudice which tends to be perpetuated, if we 
are to take self-evaluation as the ultimate cri- 
terion of housing adjustment. 

Need is another dimension of housing adjust- 
ment which tends to be introduced. It is by the 
notion of need that the social scientist usually 
distinguishes between the moron’s and the non- 
moron’s evaluations, between the expert’s ad- 
vice and the client’s evaluation where they 
conflict, between the “immoral values” and the 
“moral” values when these both lead to high 
self-evaluations of the situation. 

It is suggested that, in order to supplement 
the present study, further research be done on 
the ambiguous concept of need. In fact, the 
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notion of need with its biological connotations 
might well be dropped in favor of the idea of 
purpose or ideal goals (e.g., desire to increase 
longevity). The job of the sociologist would then 
be to determine what these ideals are and what 
the organization is of these ideals when there is 
conflict between individuals or between ideals 
within the same individual. The best housing 
policy would be that which would maximize the 
achievement of these ideals. 

The statement of an ideal such as perfect 
health is not so much a function of knowledge 
or status quo conditions. The role of knowledge 
is much more important in determining which 
of several procedures might be the best for 
achieving a given ideal. 

Unfortunately, the major part of this review 
has been devoted to a discussion of the ways in 
which the study might be supplemented. How- 
ever, it must be pointed out that this study has 
done a highly significant job in clearing away 
some of the underbrush in the study of old age 
institutions and their policies. 

EUGENE Lirwax 


Family Study Center 
University of Chicago 


Living in the Later Years, Edited by T. LYNN 
SmırH. Gainesville: University of Florida 
Press, 1952. Pp. x+176. $2.50. 


The Institute of Gerontology of the Uni- 
versity of Florida was organized in 1951 for the 
purpose of planning conferences, of studying 
problems of aging in the state, and of assisting 
in the publication of significant contributions in 
this field. Its Second Annual Conference, re- 
ported in this volume, considered the demogra- 
phy of the aged in the United States, housing 
for aged and retired persons, finances for living 
in the later years, conditiors making for health- 
ful living, and activities of older people. Papers 
were presented on each subject followed by 
panel discussions. Of particular interest to so- 
ciologists are the paper by Homer L. Hitt on the 
distribution and pattern of change of the aged in 
the population, eight short contributions on 
patterns of community living of retired persons 


in Florida, and a major paper on finances for’ 


living in the later years followed by four brief 
reports on income and employment of elderly 
people. 

Ernest W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 
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The Forging of American Socialism: Origins of 

* the Modern Movement. By Howarp H. 
Quint. Columbia: University of South Caro- 
lina Press, 1953. Pp. ix+409. $6.00. 


The history of organized socialism in the 
United States, long a neglected subject, has re- 
cently received careful study in many of its 
aspects by Bestor, Bell, Kipnis, Shannon, and 
Quint. Quint’s book covers the fifteen years 
from 1886 to 1901, culminating in the formation 
of the Socialist party of America. It-was a rest- 
jess and confused period, in which several rela- 
tively unrelated movements sought to organize 
the discontented and to provide a coherent pro- 
gram of reform. These included the Socialist 
Labor party, representing orthodox Marxism; 
Bellamyite Nationalism; Christian Socialism; 
several American versions of Fabianism or 
gradualist socialism; anarchism; and communi- 
tarianism. The history of each of these move- 
ments during the period is traced, and their re- 

‘jationships with trade-unionism, populism, and 
the single-tax crusade are examined. 

Quint writes in accordance with the tradi- 
tional canons of academic historical scholarship. 
He is concerned chiefly with providing an accu- 
rate and dispassionate account of events and 
opinions, an institutional history rather than 
an analysis of issues in conceptual or ideological 
terms, and is scrupulously judicious in dealing 
with all topics. The book is, in fact, an excellent 
example of the continuing vitality of the tradi- 
tion of scholarly objectivity in a controversial 
area. 

Questions may be raised, however, as to the 


adequacy of the general framework on which the’ 


study rests and thus, by inference, as to the 
utility of the historical judgments which under- 
lie it. Quint attempts, in a culminating chapter 
entitled “American Socialism Comes of Age,” to 
draw together many of the scattered strands of 
socialist activity in his account of the formation 
of the Socialist party. The new party was the 
result of union between the Social Democratic 
party, essentially a midwestern movement, and 
the Kangaroo faction of the Socialist Labor 
party, composed chiefly of New York rebels 
against the bureaucratic tyranny of De Leon. 
If the mutual suspicions and petty squabbling 
accompanying the union, which Quint recounts 
in detail, constituted political maturity, then 


the socialists had certainly come of age. A gen-. 


eration ago it might have seemed appropriate to 
regard the emergence of the Socialist party as 
marking the “unification” of American social- 
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ism. It was, after all, a party ostensibly imbued 
with the democratic spirit, dedicated to the 
achievement of the co-operative commonwealth 
in a thoroughly American manner, and one 
could disregard elements which did not fit this 
convenient pattern. However, it is apparer.t by 
now that with respect to factional quarrels and 
the great question of tactics, short of the 
achievement of socialism the history of the So- 
cialist party was to be no different from that of 


. the authoritarian parties of De Leon and the 


Communists. Instead of seeking the “origins of 
the modern movement,” would it not have been 
more instructive had Quint inquired whether 
the same early period would not yield insight 
into the reasons why American socialism was to 
remain, in a famous phrase of Gompers, an 
“embryonic phthisical dwarf?” 

Stow PERSONS 
State University of Iowa 


The Younger American Scholar: His Collegiate 
Origins. By Ropert H. Knapp and Josepu 
J. GREENBAUM. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press; Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan 
University Press, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiii-+-122. 
$3.00. 


This monograph presents a companion study 
to Knapp and Goodrich, Origins of American 
Scientists (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952), Where the earlier work concerned 
itself with the undergraduate “origins” of 
Ph.D.’s listed in the third and seventh editions 
af American Men of Science, whose baccalaure- 
ate degrees were taken in the years 1924~34, the 
present volume details the results of a similar 
investigation into the undergraduate institu- 
tions of younger scholars—"best bets” (p. 3) 
for inclusion in rosters of scholarly fame at some 
time in the future. The authors, professors of 
psychology at Wesleyan University, conducted 
this research under a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 

The major problem of this work is to discover 
the characteristics of undergraduate institutions 
associated with differential rates of production 
of young scholars. Young scholars are defined 
as those who have been awarded university fel- 
Jowships and scholarships, governmental fellow- 
ships, private foundation fellowships, and 
Ph.D.’s. Persons were included on the roster of 
scholars only if their awards exceeded $400 in 
value for an academic year and if their awards 
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called for no service. The analysis is limited to 
“awardees” in the above categories dating from 
1946, ý 

The major analytical tool utilized is an index 
relating the number of awardees to a base of 
1,000 graduates of any given institution. Data 
are analyzed primarily by types of institutions 
(liberal arts, university, technical, women’s, and 
residual categories of “small” and “miscellane- 
ous”), by types of awards (science, social sci- 
ence; humanities), and by source of awards 
(Ph.D., government, private). The “independ- 
ent variables” investigated are cost of attend- 
ance, geographic location, type of administra- 
tive control, and size of the institution. With 
respect to these variables, the data indicate that 
it is the privately controlled, nondenomination- 
al institutions of high cost, located in New Eng- 
land or the North Central region, which pre- 
sent the highest indices of productivity. The re- 
sults of the analysis by type of institution and 
award and by source of award are too complex 
to be summarized here. 

The authors make “no pretense to high and 
profound scholarship” (p. v), and the modest 
tone of this disclaimer is maintained through- 
out. Within the limits of their unpretentious as- 
pirations and motivations, they have succeeded 
in presenting a workman-like product. How- 
ever, one must register some major criticisms. 
The most important one, perhaps, has to do 
with the “principle of creativity,” which the 
authors invoke to explain the higher rates of 
scholar-production among their first 50 institu- 
tions. This principle, which asserts that “crea- 
tivity is probably so distributed among institu- 
tions as among human individuals, that a few 
possess it in the high degree while the great 
majority possess it but slightly” (p. 32), re- 
mains essentially meaningless without data re- 
garding the probable differential caliber of stu- 
dents enrolling in institutions of high and low 
productivity, without data concerning the selec- 
tive processes which move incipient scholars to 
particular schools. The obtaining. of these data 
the authors ruled out on grounds of inaccessibili- 
ty and expense. 

Further, the authors are not always careful in 
interpreting the significance of their tabular 
materials. Thus, in discussing the 50 institutions 
of highest scholarly production, they point out 
that 18 of these have some religious affiliation 
and that “this figure is very striking when we 
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realize that these 18 schools all come from the 
liberal arts group of 31 institutions” included ir? 
the top 50 (p. 17). The implications of this state- 
ment become quite different in the light of the 
revealed fact that, of the 138 colleges in the 
total liberal arts sample, 108 have some reli- 
gious affiliation—18 Catholic and 90 Protestant 
(p. 44). 

One last critical remark may be in a sense un- 
fair to the authors, in view of the limited aims of 
their research. The implication-of their presen- 
tation is that it would be desirable to raise the 
productivity record of the great “barren” mass 
of institutions to a level commensurate with 
that of the 50 most productive institutions. This 
implication raises the unasked and thus unan- 
swered question: What would “we” (society) do 
with the scholars so turned out? Simply to ask 
this question would seem to suggest certain 
doubts concerning what appzars to be an under- 
lying but unstated assumption of this work. 


SHELDON STRYKER 
Indiana University 


Background for Tomorrow. By KATE FRANKEN- 
THAL, M.D. New York: Vantage Press, 1953. 
Pp. 108. $2.50. 


Dr. Frankenthal was born in Germany, 
received her education through the M.D. 
degree, and practiced medicine and psychia- 
try there; she became a refugee during the 
Nazi regime. She has since lectured in several 
European countries and in the United States 
and appears to be now a resident of this coun- 
try. The present small volume is an expression 
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‘THE THEORY OF GAMES OF STRATEGY AS A 
MODERN SOCIOLOGY OF CONFLICT! 


JESSIE BERNARD 


ABSTRACT 


A statement about, not of, the theory of games of strategy as a basis for a modern sociology of conflict 
is presented in terms of six key concepts: rational behavior, strategy, the payoff matrix or function, the ‘rules 
of the game,” coalitions, alliances, and imputations, and, finally, the concept of a solution. The operation of 
the theory is probably not independent af material culture. Illustrative examples, of pure strategy, of mixed 

„strategy, of statistical inference, and of coalitions are presented, and a critique in terms of conceptual, tech- 


nical, practical, and ethical difficulties is offered. 


The theory of games of strategy” is both 
a general theory and a specific method for 
answering concrete questions, especially 
when combined with statistical inference. 
As a general theory it should be helpful in 


1 In 1949 I wrote an article asking ‘‘Where Is the 
- Modern Sociology of Conflict?” At that time I was 
not familiar with the theory of games of strategy. 
My attention was called to it shortly thereafter, 
however, and it seemed to be in many respects an 
answer to the question I had raised. The present 


statement of the theory of games of strategy as ap-- 


plied to sociological conflict situations is abont the 
theory rather than a presentation of the theory itself. 
Without some such introduction to the sociological 
public, the theory may be delayed in making its con- 
tribution; moreover sociologists ought to be enlisted 
in the conceptualization of the theory. As a field of 
mathematics it is only now emerging. The formi- 
dable mathematical apparatus required to prove 
the mathematical theorems of the theory may 
intimicate some students. Ability to follcw the diffi- 
cult mathematics is not necessary for an appreciation 
of the theory itself, any more than ability to derive 
statistical formulas is necessary for an appreciation 
of statistical methods. In both areas, of course, 
mechanical and automatic application of techniques 
is to be avoided. The present paper was read in its 
original form by a mathematical colleague and by 


interpreting and “explaining” social organi- 
zation and social conflict. So far it has been 
worked out most carefully for theoretical ap- 
plication to economic behavior.’ But it has 


Dr. Oskar Morgenstern, of Princeton University, 
and by his assistant, Dr. Martin Shubik. Editorial 
comments were also made by Dr. Philip Hauser, of 


_ the University of Chicago. All editorial comments 


quoted in the paper are by him. Since this article was 
written, my attention has been called by Stein Rok- 
kan, of the Oslo Institute for Social Research, to 
Karl W. Deutsch’s Nationalism and Social Communi- 
cation, in which the possibilities of applying the 
theory of games to intergroup conflict are considered, 
and to a multigraphed paper by the same author at 
the Center for International Studies at Princeton, 
‘Applications of Games Theory to International 
Politics: Some Opportunities and Limitations.” 

2The theory of games of strategy is contrasted 
with the theory of games of chance. The latter theory 
is well worked out; the mathematical theory of prob- 
ability which applies to games of chance has been 
many years in development. The theory of games of 
strategy, on the other hand, involves more than 
chance, although chance is not excluded. It is based 
on combinatorics, on probability, on matrix algebra. 

3 John Von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern, 
Theory of Games and Economic Behavior (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1947). 
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great potentiality for application to social 
and political conflict as well, once social sci- 
entists have learned to formulate their prob- 
lems in game form and to apply the tech- 
niques worked out by the mathematicians. 
It “will throw light on all kinds of situations 
in which various people have opposing goals 
and in which each of them, although he may 
exert some influence on the outcome, cannot 
completely dominate the course of events.’4 
The theory is also applicable to competitive 
situations; indeed, so far as economists are 
concerned, it is actually more a theory of 
competititon perhaps than of conflict. As a 
practical technique it can be applied to the 
solution of such problems as: What is the 
optimum behavior in an air duel? What is 
the optimum way to plan an advertising 


campaign? What is the optimum way to dis- | 


pose of military resources? My colleague, 
Robert Clark, is applying it to problems of 
parole prediction. 

In this paper we shall discuss the theory 
in its general aspects in terms of six of its 
fundamental concepts and in its applied as- 
pects in terms of four kinds of applications 
to specific problems. But, first, a brief intro- 
ductory statement. 

Although mathematicians are now in 
process of working out the theory of games 
for any number of players and for games in 
which gains and losses do not cancel one an- 
other, the model for which the mathematics 
and conceptualizations are most adequate 
for the present and on which there seems to 
be the greatest consensus are two-person 
zero-sum games. We shall therefore use this 
model as the basis for our presentation here.5 
“Zero sum” means that all losses and gains 

4 J. C. C. McKinsey, Theory of Games (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952), p. 3. ` 


5 A mathematician makes this comment here: “It 
seems to me that, in restricting interest to the two- 
person game, you lose much of the potentiality of the 
theory for sociological use. It is precisely in defining 
‘conflict’ and ‘rational behavior’ in a. situation in- 
volving more than two people that both the mathe- 
matician and the sociologist run into difficulty. To 
an extent, it is precisely in the allegiances, combina- 
tions, discriminations, etc., formed in ‘playing the 
game’ and assigning and distributing the payoff that 
form the ‘conflicting’ groups with which sociology 
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by the players cancel one another. In a two- 
person game what one gains the other loses. 
This is, of course, the very essence of conflict 
and often of competition also. There is cost 
involved. And loss in the theory of games in- 
cludes the gains one did not make but might 
have made by rational behavior. It also in- 
cludes “opportunity” costs, the values 
which must be sacrificed in order to achieve 
s ome other value. In some cases, in order to 
overcome the limitations of the zero-sum re- 
quirement in the model, a dummy plaver is 
introduced to absorb gains or losses. Yet it 
is not too incongruent with the conditi ms of 
social conflict to accept the zero-sum re- 
quirement of the model. It is this mutually 
exclusive condition which renders the situa- 
tion one of conflict. 

For many years economists begin their 
analyses with a single individual and on the 
basis of this so-called “Robinson Crusoe . 
model” erected a system of theory in which 
individuals tended to maximize their gains 
in a world in which they had control over 
most of the factors involved. Such a model, 
however, did not fit the facts of life very 
closely. Actually people are rigorously and 
even rigidly limited in their behavior. They 
have to plan their behavior with the knowl- 
edge that they may be checkmated at any 
point by opponents. They do not have a free 
situation in which they can maximize their 
benefits. They are in a system in which 
every choice of behavior on their part may 
be nullified by some choice of behavior on 
the part of someone else. 

The sociological or group situation which 
corresponds to the individual Robinson 
Crusoe model is one in which a social system 
seeks—by isolation, by autarky, by schism, 
by secession, by independence, by withdraw- 
al; or by liquidation, purging, destruction of 
opposition—to rid itself of the necessity of 
modifying its own behavior by reference to 
the behavior of other systems. If it is suc- 
cessful in such attempts, it has withdrawn 
from the game, and the logic of simple max- 


must deal.” An attempt to deal with this poiat will 
be made below in the discussion of coalitions, alli- 
ances and imputations. 


SOCIOLOGY OF CONFLICT 


imization holds: The system can now plan 
policy under conditions which, in so far as 
they are controllable at all, it alone controls. 
In such an isolated system no game exists; 
policy problems are not strategic but are en- 
gineering. No other system can now force 
moves or deflect policy. No concessions must 
be made to the probable behavior of an op- 
posing system. It is for this very reason, that 
some systems seek such isolation.® 

If, however, isolation is impossible for 
any reason—and it is increasingly as impos- 
sible as Robinson Crusoe himself—so that 
the conflicting systems must somehow or 
other live in the same social world, then the 
theory of games of strategy becomes ap- 
plicable. Now decisions on policy are not 
simple problems in maximization but prob- 
lems of maximization under adverse condi- 
tions, that is, under conditions in which 
other parties are also attempting to maxi- 
mize their gains, so that their behavior may 
interfere with and limit one’s own. Now a 
long-term optimum is sought rather than a 
maximum in any one move. The question is: 
“What is the best I can do, expecting the 
rational from my opponent?” 

The six concepts in terms of which we 
shall discuss the theory of games in its theo- 
retical aspect are: (1) the concept of rational 
behavior; (2) the concept of strategy; 
(3) the concept of the payoff matrix or func- 
tion; (4) the concept of “rules of the game”; 
(5) the concept of coalitions, alliances, and 
imputations; and (6) the concept of a 
solution.’ 


6 At the present time withdrawal from a game is 
not encompassed in the mathematical formulations. 
However, models are now in process of construction 
which will permit players to withdraw (letter from 
Dr. Shubik). A mathematician points out here that 
the present theory, although it does not allow players 
to withdraw from the game, does allow for new alli- 
ances and coalitions and that it is under such a for- 
mulation that withdrawal should be conceived. 
Game theory does apply when man is assumed to be 
playing against ‘‘nature” (see McKinsey, op. cit., 
pp. 277 f). 


7 Editorial comment: ‘‘There are a number of 
features of the theory which are not emphasized. The 
ones listed below constitute the ones I think are most 
important in their implications to application in soci- 
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THE CONCEPT OF RATIONAL BEHAVIOR » 


The theory of games of strategy applies 
only to rational behavior. It presupposes 
that players are attempting to “win,” that 
is, to do the best they can in a world that 


-cannot be supposed to be on their side. They 


follow the course of action which will get 
them what they want with the least cost.® 
This concept of rationality at once dis- 
tinguishes the sociological from the social- 
psychological conceptualization of conflict. - 
The theory of games does not apply to con- 
flict conceived as bickering, quarreling, hos- 
tility, aggression, tension reduction, inter- 
personal violence, prejudice, adverse stereo- 
typing, pugnacity, etc. Conflict so conceived’ 
is essentially nonrational, even irrational. 
As such it does not fall within the scope of 
the theory of games of strategy. This does 
not mean that the theory ignores irrationali- 


ology. (I am well aware of the selection problem in 
writing translational articles.) (1) The- reduction of 
extensive games to normal games. (2) If one is going 
to-talk about the use of game theory in statistical in- 
ference, the ‘conservative’ aspect of the solution— 
playing safe against nature. (3) In m-person game 
theory the reduction of the general situation to one 
in which subsets of players act completely co-opera- 
tively action-wise (though not payoff-wise because 
of side payments). Stated differently, it is one of the 
major assumptions that the characteristic function 
of an m-person game is sufficient to determine the 
solutions. (4) The concept of solution in the #-person 
game involves not a single way of dividing the payoff 
but a set of such payment agreements (imputations). 
Thus, within the theory there is no way of saying 
who will get what—only a number of possibilities. 
These possibilities are interrelated in an interesting 
way. (5) The theory asserts that people will use 
mixed strategies.” 


8 Editorial comment: ‘‘Gamz theory is a formula- 
tion in terms of goals. Anything (activity) that can 
be so represented has a chance of being considered 
within a game theoretic framework. The concept of 
rationality in thiscontext means only that, given the 
goals people have, they operate in terms of these 
rather than anything else. The concept of rationality 
described in the article views it as some kind of nar- 
row self-interest, so that there are large segments of 
behavior (emotional on the one side, unselfish on the 
other) which cannot fit. There are some fairly re- 
spectable theoretical systems in sociology which con- 
ceive of all behavior as goal oriented; for instance, 
the work of Parsons, Shils, and Bales.” 
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ty or nonrationality. The existence of non- 
rationality or irrationality is taken into ac- 
count in the concept “rules of the game,” to 
which we, shall refer below. But the theory 
itself describes and explains only rational 
behavior, that is, behavior which is designed 
to pursue an optimum course with respect 
to a goal. 

Nor does the theory apply to people who 
are better than rational, that is, nonrational 
in the sense of not pushing their own advan- 
tage. Unselfish, generous people who do not 
try to win are not necessarily rational; they 
may be better than that. They may not do 
well in games of strategy because they do 
not wish to maximize their opponent’s 
losses or minimize his gains. They are more 
likely to act like a mother playing checkers 
with a small child; she never forces moves or 
maneuvers the child into a choice contrary 
to his interests.’ 

The emphasis on rational behavior is in 
marked contrast to the prevailing emphasis 
on nonrational behavior among social psy- 
chologists and to the currently fashionable 
emphasis on culture among sociologists. 
Whether or not the theory of games is, how- 
ever, independent of culture, as Sjoberg 
claims,’ might well be mooted. 


THE CONCEPT OF STRATEGY 


Strategy in the theory of games refers to 
a rule of behavior which takes into account 
the behavior of others, including the expec- 
tations of others with respect to one’s own 
behavior. Strategies are plans or policies or 
choices of behavior, always involving some 
expectation regarding the behavior of 
others. They may be of two kinds, depend- 


? A mathematician’s comment:‘‘Not even for ‘un- 
selfish, generous’ people, does God change the rules; 


just adds a ‘constant’ to the payoff matrix; this. 


phase also discoverable perhaps in putting vector 
values to payoff.” 


10 Gideon Sjoberg, ‘‘Strategy and Social Power: 
Some Preliminary Formulations,” Southwestern So- 
cial Science Quarterly, XXXI (March, 1953), 
297-308. 

1 The recent volume called The Policy Sciences 
(1951) edited by Bell and Lasswell might well have 
been called ‘‘The Strategic Sciences,” since it dealt 
with policy in a strategic sense. 
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ing on the nature of the game, as we shal! see 
presently, namely: pure and mixed. We shall 
illustrate these two kinds when we present 
our examples of application. 

The theory of games assigns probabilities 
to these plans or policies or choices in terms 
of their relative long-time contribution to 
the attaining of certain rational ends. It 
does not create or invent concrete or specific 
plans of action. This original invention or 
creation of plans or policies is not inherently 
a scientific problem, although scientists may 
engage in it. Like any other form of inven- 
tiveness or creativity, it is doubtless an art. 
It can probably be taught only to the same 
extent as that to which chess or bridge or 
poker can be taught. Creativity probably 
depends on something more than teaching. 
Hitler was a great creator of plans or stzate- 
gies; so was Gandhi. Neither one was in any 
sense a scientist. Imagination, insight, intui- 
tion, ability to put one’s self in another per- 
son’s position, understanding of the well- 
springs of human motivation—good as well 
as evil—these are required for the thinking- 
up of policies or strategies.” 


12 As in the case of the other concepts basic żo the 
theory of games of strategy, some modification may 
be called for when the theory is extended to socio- 
logical situations. In the models so far developed the 
emergence of new strategies is not provided for. 
Editorial comment: ‘‘The impression that the reader 
will probably carry away from this section is that the 
number and the nature of strategies are independent 
of ‘everything except the creating genius and that 
only a few strategies will be created for a situation. 
Actually, just the opposite is true. Game thecry as- 
sumes that within the limits of the situations (rules 
of the game) one has an exhaustive statement of all 
the things that can be done both by you and by your 
opponent—each in complex reaction with the other. 
It requires that you enumerate each and every pos- 
sible sequence of actions that can occur. To show the 
intimate connection between the fixed aspects of the 
situation (which do not seem subject to creativity in 
the sense described) arid the strategies, we can (rig- 
orously) define the rules of the game to be those re- 
strictions to play which allow all the enumerated 
strategies to be played and no others.” 

However, as we shall point out below in referring 
to the relationship between culture and theory of 
games, science sometimes changes the rules of the 
game; a new invention may remove certain ~estric- 
tions and thus increase the number of strategies. It 
is said, for example, that military men usually begin 
to fight the next war with the technology of the last 
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It may even be that the scientist is pecul- 
iarly unfitted for inventing good strategies 
in a conflict situation. He is not accustomed 
to dealing with forces that fight back, try to 
deceive, or deliberately becloud the situa- 
tion. The story is told that a medium once 
invited the distinguished Harvard psycholo- 
gist, Dr. William McDougall, to investigate 
her performance in order to demonstrate the 
validity of her supernatural skills. The 
magician, Houdini, stepped in and volun- 
teered to do the investigating instead, on the 
grounds that a scientist could not detect 
the tricks but that he, a fellow-trickster 
could. It may be that the scientific habit of 
thought which the profession of science 
selects and cultivates operates on a plane 
where a moral and intellectual and philo- 
sophical atmosphere unfits the scientist for 
the creation of conflict policies. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE PAYOFF MATRIX 


The theory of games of strategy for two 
players begins—in the so-called “normalized 
form”!4—with a table called a “payoff ma- 
trix,” as in the example of pure strategy be- 


low. This table specifies the gains and losses . 


to players A and B resulting from each com- 
bination of strategies of A and B. The fig- 
ures in this table should be read as follows: 
If A uses strategy A-1 and B uses strategy 
B-1, then A wins 2 and B loses 2. If A uses 
strategy A-1 and B uses strategy B-2, then 
A wins 1 and B loses 1, etc. Payoff matrixes 
are, by convention, interpreted in terms of 


war. Psychological inventions may have the same 
effect of altering strategies as physical inventions. An 
exhaustive statement of strategies may be impossible 
in a dynamic world. 


13 A mathematician commetts: “I do not know 
any scientists, but on their behalf I resent the 
stereotype. Much of ‘science,’ or at least planning 
and design, will in the future be precisely in these 
fields. Conflicting science is already a fact in war, 
economics, and competition of nations. Only for 
short periods has the ‘open game,’ that is, universal 
publication, etc., been used; and then only in limited 
situations.” 


14The normalized form is contrasted with the 
game in extensive form, in which it is laid out likea 
tree. The extensive form can always be transformed 
into the normalized form. 
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A’s gains and losses; B’s gains and losses jn 
the zero-sum game are identical but with 
signs reversed. 

This payoff matrix, or function, is basic. 
Everything depends on it. It may be of 
many kinds. The function may be discrete 
or continuous; the number of strategies in- 
volved may be finite or infinite; the game 
may be separable or not separable. Socio- 
logical “games” may be classified in terms 
of the kinds of payoff functions which define 
them. 


THE CONCEPT OF “RULES OF THE GAME” 


` In parlor games of strategy the concept of 
“rules of the game” is easy to understand. 
They include all the instructions which spec- 
ify what is allowed, not allowed, or demand- 
ed. In addition, in any specific play of the 
game, the players themselves may incorpo- 
rate, by informal agreement among them- 
selves, any modifications they wish. They 
also specify what the payoff is to be. It is 
agreed, for example, in matching pennies 
that, if B matches A, then A pays so much 
to B, or vice versa. The payoff matrix in 
parlor games is a human creation. 

In sociological “games” or conflict situa- 
tions, however, the situation is quite differ- 
ent. The rules of the game are now the “laws 
of nature,” including the “laws” of “human 
nature.” It is, for example, a “rule of the 
game” in sociological conflict that, if you 
drink certain poisons, you die. It is contrary 
to the rules of the game to operate from the 
moon. The distribution of natural resources 
is part of the rules of the game. The law of 
diminishing returns in agriculture is also. 
Climate, fauna, flora—all are part of the 
rules of the game. The unequal distribution 
of talent among human beings is part of the 
rules. The geographical, biological, and psy-° 
chological “factors” once so popular in soci- 
ology textbooks specify the “rules of the 
game” in sociological conflicts. All strategies 
must operate within such rules. 

The theory of games does not assign the 
values in the payoff matrix, any more than 
it creates -the plans or strategies which it 
evaluates. It begins with the values. They 
are set up in the rules of the game. In socio- 
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logical games we may not always know what 
the payoff function actually is.° We do not 
even. know what the rules of the game are in 
many instances. In fact, most of the research 
which social scientists engage in is an effort 
to determine just what these rules are. Thou- 
sands of correlation coefficients, of coeffi- 
cients of association, of chi squares, of analy- 
ses of variance, are computed every year by 
social scientists in an effort to find out just 
how the social system operates, what the 
rules of this game of social life are. Some of 
the rules are fairly well established and clear 
cut. But probably a great many more “soci- 
ological laws” or rules are as yet 'unknown. 

The hardest work, so far as the social sci- 
entist is concerned, is probably already com- 
pleted by the time the theory of games takes 
over. That is, the strategies must already 
have been created or discovered: or deline- 
ated and the payoff function calculated or 
discovered. The invention or discovery of 
the strategies may have involved creativity 
of the highest order; the calculation or dis- 
covery of the payoff function may have re- 
quired a tremendous research effort—by so- 
ciologists, economists, demographers, an- 
thropologists, and psychologists. : 

So far as application is concerned, fortu- 
nately, the figures in the payoff matrix do 
not always have to be known ‘exactly. In 
every case, however, we do have to know 
their relative magnitude. We must know, for 
example, that n is about four times greater 
than n’ or that n” is, let us say, 10 per cent 
larger than n’, etc. If we know the relative 
magnitude of the values of the payoff func- 
tion, we can assign arbitrary values to them 
which are relatively if not absolutely correct 
and then proceed to apply the theory: 17 In 


15 Games against nature and so-called ‘‘pseudo- 
* games, ”” discussed by McKinsey, Wald, Nash, and 
others, ‘involve lack of knowledge ofa payoff ma- 
trix, and as yet many of the problems that come up 
have not been satisfactorily conceptualiz 
(Dr. Shubik). 


18 One -mathematician comments at this point: 
“Depends on the approach. Could be that the hard- 
est work is in the definitions of the coalitions. The 
payoff matrix is defined in terms of productive proc- 
ess; ona classes, on distributions of results, for 
example,” 
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sociological games this may be the way we 
have to proceed for some time. 


THE CONCEPT OF COALITIONS, ALLI- 
ANCES, AND IMPUTATIONS 


When the number of players in a game is 
more than two, new theoretical problems 
arise, and hence new concepts are needed. 
The model then includes coalitions or alli- 
ances or agreements among players; it 
makes room for the existence of discrimina- 
tion and exploitation as well as for the co- 
alescence of interests which leads to co-cper- 
ation against a common “enemy” or oppo- 
nent. With suitable, modifications, three- 
person games can frequently be reduced to 
two-person games and the usual procedures 
applied to their solution. 

From a sociological point of view, the, 
concept of coalition or alliances may be one 
of the most important in the theory of 
games. The idea is that often two players in 
combination can gain more by playing to- 
gether as a unit. If this is so, the game is said 
to be “essential.” The problem of the play- 
ers is now to find the particular coalition 
which nets them most. The gain which is 
made by a coalition must, of course, itself be 
divided or shared. The manner in which this 
gain is distributed is called an “imputation,” 
Player A combined with B gains, let us say, 
%; combined with C, 4; in the first case, C 
loses 1; in the second, C gains 4. Similar pay- 
off functions;exist,for the other players as 
follows: 

MATRIX SHOWING GAINS TO INDIVIDUAL 
PLAYERS AS A FUNCTION OF 
DIFFERENT COALITIONS 


GAIN to INDIVDUAL PLAYERS 


COALITIONS A Gains B Gains C Gains 
A and B in coalition... 4 3 -1 
A and Cin coalition... 4 ~1 4 
B and C in coalition... —1 $ $ 


If one imputation is clearly more advanta- ` 
geous to all the players in a given coalition ` 


11 Von Neumann and Morgenstern, for example, 
have done this in the ‘‘game” between Sherlock 
Holmes and Professor Moriarity. They assigned a 
value of 100 to Moriarity’s catching Holmes and kill- 
ing him; a value of —50 to his missing Holmes; and 
a value of 0 to his missing Holmes at the intermedi- 
ate station, in essence, a ‘‘draw” (op. cit., pp. 176-77). 
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than the imputation in any other coalition, 
it is said to dominate the other imputations. 
In the above “game” this is not the case. 
Therefore, any one of the three pcssible solu- 
tions (A, B; A, C; or B, C) may be chosen. 
Whichever one is chosen will have stability, 
because any attempt to change the imputa- 
tion in favor of one of the players will have 
the immediate result of making the other 
player withdraw from that coalition to join 
witk the third player. 

The enormous importance of the concepts 
of coalition and of imputation for sociologi- 
cal conflict can be readily seen. The relation- 
ships among classes, races, nations, interest 
groups of all kinds may in time be interpret- 
ed or “explained” in terms of the theory of 
games. 

The actual process of forming coalitions 
is a competitive one. “As a rule a great deal 
of bargaining will precede the determination 
of the system of gains or profits among the 
members of the coalition.’* And the exist- 
ence of competitive gains possible outside 
the coalition will prevent violation of the 
bargain. In a sense, the determination of the 
distribution of payments within a coalition 
might be considered an auxiliary game or a 
subgame. Skill in the prosecution of a con- 
flict may lie in knowing how to disrupt cer- 
tain coalitions and how to reassemble the 
players in other coalitions. 


THE CONCEPT OF A SOLUTION 


There is still a difference of opinion 
among mathematicians with respect to the 
conceptualization of a solution. In a two- 
person game a solution consists of a set of 
probabilities which tell. the player how to 
play his several strategies in order to maxi- 
mize his gains. The method of arriving at 
this set of probabilities may also be called a 
“process of solution.” The procedure for ar- 
riving at a solution for a two-p2rson game 
may be very simple; it may even in some 
simple matrixes be done by inspection. 
Other fairly simple methods, such as itera- 
tion, are also available. Two-person games, 


and three-person games involving not more _ 


18 Oskar Morgenstern, ‘“The Theory of Games,” 
Scientific American, CLXXX (May, 1949), 23. 
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than two strategies for each player, are sys- 
ceptible to graphical methods of handling; 
but, beyond three, graphical methods can no 
longer be applied. Methods suitable for 
machine treatment are also possible in some 
cases. 

But when there are three or more players, 
the concept of a solution is more involved. 
Now “a solution purports merely to give a 
set of possible ways in which winnings can 
be divided at the end of a play,” and “the 
theory consists essentially in a search for 
solutions and a discussion of their proper- 
ties.”!® Mathematicians have shown that 
all three- and four-person games have solu- 
tions, but they have noz yet shown that all 
five-person games do. 

From a theoretical point of view, this 
problem of the conceptualization of a solu- 
tion is basic in sociology. The status quo in 
any society may be viewed as a solution. 
Any working accommodation may be 
viewed as an imputation in a solution. In 
social and economic organization, says 
Morgenstern, 


“stability” is far more involved than it is in the 
physical sciences, where a solution is usually 
given by a number or a set of numbers. In essen- 
tial games, in economics and in warfare, there is 
instead a set of alternatives, none of which is 


clearly better than another or all others. One 


imputation in a set is not more stable than any 
other, because every one may be threatened by 
one outside the solution. But each has a certain 
stability because it is protected by other poten- 
tial imputations to the solution against upsets 
from outside. Collectively they eliminate the 
danger of revolutions. The balance is most deli- 
cate, however, and it becomes more sensitive as 
the number of players increases. These higher- 
order games may have many solutions instead 
of a single one, and while there is no conflict 
within an individual solution, the various solu- 
tions or standards of behavior may well conflict” 
with one another. The multiplicity of solutions 
may be interpreted as a mathematica} formula- 
tion of the undisputed fact that on the same 
physical background of economic and social cul- 
ture utterly different types of society can be 
established. Within each society, in turn, there 
is possible considerable variation in the distribu- 
tion of income, privileges and other advantages 


18 McKinsey, of. cit., p. 332. 
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—gwhich corresponds to the multiplicity of im- 
putations or distribution schemes in a single 
solution in a game.?? 


The fact that five-person games have not 
been found to have solutions but that three- 
person games may have “an embarrassing 
richness of solutions” leads some mathe- 
maticians to conclude that “the theory of 
n-person games is not yet in a completely 
satisfactory form.’?! Confidence has been 
expressed, however, that the great mathe- 
matical discoveries required “to make a 
break-through into the field of social phe- 
nomena” will be forthcoming.” We may ex- 
pect that the mathematics required to make 
a fruitful application of the theory of games 
to sociological phenomena will emerge in the 
not-too-distant future. 


THEORY OF GAMES AND CULTURE 


The position of culture in the theory of 
games is somewhat equivocal. So far as ma- 
terial culture is concerned, there is little dif- 
ficulty. Since it is based on physics, chemis- 
try, biology, and the earth sciences, technol- 
ogy may well be admitted as part of the 
“rules of the game.” A canal has the same 
significance as a river; an artificial harbor 
has the same significance as a natural one. 

When we come to nonmaterial culture, 


the problem becomes more complex. So far 


as application to limited, concrete, specific, 
technical problems is concerned, the sociolo- 
gist would be inclined to include institu- 
tions as part of the rules of the game. Strate- 
gies must always be planned within an insti- 
tutional framework which, for at least a lim- 
ited period, operates like other natural phe- 
nomena, Application of the theory of games 
to prediction of marital adjustment, for ex- 
ample, would have to accept certain institu- 
“tional patterns as given, in the same way as 
other “natural” patterns are given. Institu- 
tions impinge on personality with the same 
impact and inevitability as the weather. 
“Game” theorists are not inclined to ac- 


20 Op. cit., p. 23. 
2t McKinsey, op. cù., p. 339. 
2 Morgenstern, op. cit., p. 23. 
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cept this point of view. To them, institution- 
al arrangements fall rather within the con- 
ceptual compass of coalitions and imputa- 
tions, that is, solutions. They are not in- 
clined to admit them to the category of rules 
of the game. From the point of view of theo- 
Ty, it is not difficult to see their objection. 
Coalitions and imputations and hence solu- 
tions in the Von Neumann sense are shifting, 
not fixed; they vary from time to time and 
place to place. They do not have the fixity 
required of rules of the game. 

Actually we know that technology can 
change the “rules of the game.” It renders 
the formerly impossible possible. It may 
completely alter the functions in the pavoff 
matrix. Climate may have one payoff under 
one kind of technology; it may have quite a 
different one when the technology is 
ckanged (e.g., the industrial position of the 
South before and after air-conditioning). 
Areas which are worthless may become valu- 
able when their resources suddenly acquire 
industrial significance. Culture, in brief, is 
always changing the “rules of the game.” 

The solution to the problem of the place 
of culture in the theory of games may in- 
volve reviewing some old theoretical prob- 
lems. For the present, some ambiguity may 
be inevitable.” 

The above statement about (not of) the 
theory of games of strategy is, of course, so 
truncated as to constitute almost a travesty 
on it; it is intended merely to serve as an in- 
troduction to the general nature of its ap- 
proach and to suggest a tie-up with socio- 
logical problems. Fortunately, application of 
the theory to concrete and specific problems 
does not have to wait for complete concep- 
tual clarification. We turn here, then, to a 

28 Editorial comment: ‘“The impression is that 
there is some kind of a problem about whether one 
raust include or exclude institutions. To overdraw 
the picture: ‘If game theorists had their way, those 
who thought that institutions were fixed, would have 
to look for another theory.’ Actually, of course, the 
scientist can set up any assumptions he wants (in- 
cluding institutions as fixed factors in a social situa- 
tion) if he thinks these reflect the things he is trying 
to predict. It is to game theory’s credit that it might 
coffer a framework to talk about institutional 
change.” 
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consideration of four kinds of games to 
which the theory can be applied. 


EXAMPLES OF APPLICATION 


To illustrate how the theory of games 
may be used in answering specific problems, 
as well as in the more theoretical framework 
just discussed, we present here some simple 
examples of its application to four kinds of 
situations. 


A GAME WITH PURE STRATEGY 


In some games the payoff function is of 
such a nature that secrecy or bluffing or de- 
ceiving or spying would not help either of 
the players. Knowing what an opponent was 
going to do would not improve one’s own 
position. Games in which this is true are 
called games with complete information; 
and they are said to be determined. In such 
games it is possible to use what is known as 
a pure strategy. For example, let us take the 
following payoff matrix: 


A/B B-1 B-2 B-3 
A-1 2 1 4 
A-2 2 3 2 
A-3 2 —1 =1 


Let us suppose that this is the payoff func- 
tion for a competitive game. That is, each player 
is trying to manage his own affairs as best he 
can, but he is not trying to destroy or attack the 
other player. It so happens, to be sure, that, in 
trying to manage his own affairs to the best ad- 
vantage, he has to take the other player into 
account, since they are both operating in the 
same social world. Let us suppose this to be a 
political compaign. A strategy board for both 
parties is trying to figure out the best issues to 
play up and the best ones to play down. Re- 
searchers have made a great many sample 
studies and worked out the payoff matrix as 
shown. This is a case where Party B is clearly on 
the defensive. All that it can do is to keep Party 
A from getting too many votes; it can gain only 
if Party A makes the mistake of using issue A-3. 
Each party has to be prepared for the use of any 
issue by his opponent. Party A might be tempt- 
ed to use its first issue, A-1 (“Korea,” for ex- 
ample), because then, if Party B used its third 
issue, B-3 (“‘inflation,” let us say), it would gain 
4 illion votes. But, because Party A strategists 
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are rational, they consider the possibility, even 
the probability, that Party E will use their seconel 
issue (“offshore oil”) and hold Party A’s gains to 
only 1 illion. Party A will certainly not select its 


‘third issue (“time for a change”), because, if 
d 


Party B used its first issue (“civil rights”), Party 
A would be no better off than it would be if it 
used its own first or second issue; and, if Party 
B used its second or third issue, Party A would 
lose. Party A’s best strategy is to use issue A-2 
(“corruption’’), because it is sure to win at least 
2 illion votes no matter what Party B does. And 
Party B’s best strategy is to use issue B-1 
(“communism in government”), because then it 
cannot possibly lose more than 2 illion votes, no 
matter what Party A does. 


The solution of a payoff matrix of this kind 
is very easy; it can be determined by inspection. 
Player A looks at it and sees that the minimum 
gain he can make with issue A-1 is 1; the mini- 
mum gain he can make with issue A-2 is 2; the 
minimum gain he can make with issue A-3 is 
—1. These are the minimum gains B can hold A 
to in such a payoff functicn. Player A is pre- 
pared for the worst; he expects nothing better 
than these. But, although he cannot hope to im- 
prove these minimums, he can choose the issue 
which makes these minimum gains as large as 
possible. In other words, he can maximize these 
minimum gains. This will happen if he selects 
issue A-2, for the worst that Player B could do 
to him with any issue at his disposal would he to 
hold him to 2. The same logic applies in reverse 
to the party on the defensive. He examines the 
payoff function revealed in the matrix and finds 
that the worst loss he can inflict on A is 2, or 3, 
or 4, according to which issue he chooses. In 
order to play it safe, he selects the issue which 
minimizes these maximum losses to Player A, so 
that, no matter what issue Player A uses, Player 
B will not lose more than 2. 


In this game the value of the game is 2 for 
Player A and —2 for Player B, and the game is 
said to have a saddle-point. A saddle-point (so 
called because, when the maximums and mini- 
mums are graphed, we get two curves which 
look like a saddle on a horse >) is an element in” 
a payoff matrix which is the maximum in its 
column and the minimum in its row. In payoff 
matrixes where a saddle-point exists, both 
players, if rational, will always play that par- 
ticular strategy. They decide in advance what 
they are going to do, since knowing what they 
are going to do will not help their opponents at 
all. When this is possible, we have pure strategy. 
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A GAME WITH MIXED STRATEGY 


* Not all games are this simple, however. 
Sometimes the payoff function is of such a 
nature that it would make a big difference in 
one’s behavior if he knew which way his op- 
ponent were going to act. The matrix for 
such a function is shown herewith: 


A/B B-1 B-2 B-3 
A-1 0 0 -4 
A-2 0 —3 —i 
A-3 ~2 —1 —1 


We may illustrate a kind of “game” in which 
such a matrix might fit as the problem of Mr. 
Verdant, a member of the green race, visiting as 
a complete stranger in a country in which some 
of the people were extremely pro-green, some 
were indifferent to members of the green race, 
and some were violently anti-green. He cannot 
tell from looking at people which of these three 
categories they fall into. He has three choices in 
approaching one of them. He can be extremely 
appeasing, submissive, fawning, inviting abuse 
from the anti-greens (A-1); he can expect civili- 
ty but not fight for it if he does not get it (A-2); 
he can expect civil treatment and fight if he does 
not get it (A-3). Fortunately, he has been sup- 
plied with the payoff matrix shown above. He 
finds that no pure strategy is optimal for him. 
That is, he cannot decide on a strategy before- 
hand. He should not always appease, expect but 
not fight for good treatment, or expect and fight 
for good treatment. What he should do is mix 
his behavior patterns, using now one, now an- 
other. In this particular “game” his optimal 
mixed strategy would be to behave according to 
A-1 one-ninth of the time, according to A-2 two- 
thirds of the time, and according to A-3 two- 
ninths of the time. In this country the.people 
are equally distributed among the three types so 
far as attitude toward the green race is con- 
cerned. If he did this, he would leave the coun- 
try with the least harm, no matter whom he 
met. 


It was the discovery of this principle of 
mixed strategy and its mathematical con- 
ceptualization by John Von Neumann which 
made the theory of games of strategy pos- 
sible. It applies in cases where one does not 
know what one’s opponent is going to do but 
where knowing it would make a difference in 
one’s own behavior. 
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“GAME” THEORY APPLIED TO 
STATISTICAL INFERENCE 


The game just described is, in effect, an 
application of “game” theory to statistical 
inference. It seems that for the present this 
use of “game” theory will probably be the 
most common. In this sense, “game” theory 
may find extremely wide technical applica- 
tion. We may illustrate a hypothetical case 


-as follows.4 


Representatives of Nation A and Nation B 
are negotiating some kind of treaty. Nation A 
submits two proposals. So far as Nation B is 
concerned, either one may be genuine or either 
one may be spurious, involving some joker. A 
statistician with some training in game theory is 
called in to work out strategies. He has to guess 
how many are spurious, so that the negotiators 
will know how to proceed. If he guesses right, he 
saves his nation from disaster; if his answer 
differs from the correct answer by 1 (that is, he 
guesses that one is spurious when actually both 
are, or guesses both when only one is), he may 
confuse the policy-makers or prevent an ami- 
cable settlement; if his answer differs from the 
correct answer by 2, he may lead the nation into 
disaster, There are eight pure strategies for the 
statistician to choose from: 


1. Make no test and guess that both plans are 
spurious. 

2. Make no test and guess that one is spurious and 
one genuine. 

3. Make no test and guess that both plars are 
genuine. 

4, Test one pian and guess that the other one is the 
same as the tested one (i.e., genuine if the tested 
one is genuine, spurious if the tested one is 
spurious). 

5. Test one plan and, regardless of what it turns out 
to be, guess that the other plan is spurious. 

6. Test one plan and, regardless of what it turns out 
to be, guess that the other one is genuine. 

7. Test one plan and guess that the other is opposite 
to the tested one (i.e., genuine if the tested 
one is spurious; spurious if the tested one is 
genuine). 

8. Test both plans. 


Nation A is in the position of hoping that Na- 
tion B will accept both proposals as genuine but 
cannot be sure. Its best strategy turns out to be 
to make botk proposals genuine or to make both 
spurious. 


24 This example is an adaptation of a problem in 
McKinsey, op. cit., pp. 278 ff. 
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If we assume that the cost of testing a pro- 
posal is extremely high—involving a great deal 
of espionage and danger of exposing valuable 
secrets—then “game” theory informs the statis- 
tician that his optimal strategy is No. 2, always 
to guess that one plan is spurious and one genu- 
ine, without making any test. (Interestingly 
enough, this optimal strategy is to guess wrong, 
that is, to guess precisely the one plan that Na- 
tion A assigns a game strategy of 0 to.) 


The basis on which the statistician worked. 


out this choice is illustrated in the accompany- 
ing matrix. In this payoff function a guess which 
is correct for both plans has a tremendous payoff 
—prevention of disaster—to which we shall as- 
sign a value of 100; a guess which is wrong by 1 
is assigned a value of 0; and a guess which is 
wrong by 2 is assigned a value of —100. The 
value of this game is 0 to Nation B. Inspection 
of this payoff matrix shows the statistician that, 
no matter what Nation A has in mind, his na- 
tion is better off assuming one plan to be spuri- 
ous. At least his own nation will be no worse off; 
at best it will avoid disaster by selecting the 
wrong plan. The optimal strategy would have 
been different if the cost of testing proposals 
were very low. 


MATRIX FOR STATISTICIAN 
VERSUS ENEMY 


STATISTICIAN’S Enemy STRATEGIES 


STRATEGIES 0 1 2 
5 eee eres —100 0 100 
AE 0 100 0 
3.. 100 0 —100 
e ee —100 —200 — 100 
OMe eallen ee —200 —150 — 100 
i RATE —100 —150 —200 
REEE —200 —100 — 200 
E —300 —300 — 300 


GAME INVOLVING COALITIONS” 


In the game of three or more persons the 
restriction that gains must be transferable 
renders its applicability as yet difficult in 
sociological situations where such transfer- 


25 Editorial comment: ‘‘This example involving 
coalitions does not give the reader any idea what 
game theory says about this situation. In fact, the 
implication is that game theory says nothing about 
which one of many alternative schemes picked’ more 
or less at random (so it seems) will be used. Even 
though a ‘solution’ involves a set of strategies, there 
are interrelationships between them, which only al 
low certain sets of strategies to qualify as solutions.” 
See above discussion, of the concept of a solution in 
this connection. 
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ability cannot be assumed. Our illustration 
is therefore taken from a market situation 


where gains are in terms of dollars, which 
are transferable. 


A will sell the use ai his swimming pool for 
$9,000 or more. A white club, B, will buy the 
use of the pool for $17,000 or less; and a Negro 
club, C, will buy the use of the pool for $22,000 
or less. If the use of the pool is bought for 
$19,000, A gains $10,000, B gains nothing, and 
C gains $3,000. If it is sold for $21,000,-A gains 
$12,000, B gains nothing, and C gains $1,000. If 
it is sold for $11,000 to B, A gains $2,000, B 
gains $6,000, and C gains nothing. Now suppose 
C pays B $8,000 to stay out of the market and 
buys the use of the pool for $12,000. A now 
gains $3,000, B gains $8,000, and C gains $2,000. 
If C had paid B only $2,000, their relative gains 
would have been reversed. Which one of these 
“imputations” will prevail will be determined 
by the accepted standards of behavior. Where 
there is support for discrimination against 
Negroes, the imputation which makes the 
Negroes pay most for the privilege of buying the 
use of the pool may prevail; where there is not, 
the imputation which maxes them pay least 
may prevail. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH 


Aside from the advances which must be 
made in mathematics, and aside from the 
skill required in learning to state sociological 
problems in game form, perhaps the basic re- 
search challenge in the theory of games as 
applied to sociological situations is that of 
determining exactly what the “rules of the 
game” are. What is the nature of “human 
nature’? What are sociological “laws”? 
How can we tell whether certain phenomena 
are inevitable and which are not? (Corrup- 
tion in local government, for example; re- 
course to war; abuse of absolute power, etc.) 
Are there any sociological “laws” as distin- , 
guished from cultural uniformities? The’ 
Greeks asked, “Nature or Convention”? 
Conceptual clarification as well as funda- 
mental research will be called for here. 

Of almost equal significance is the prob- 
lem of determining the nature of the payoff 
function, of assessing costs. What do -we 
stand to gain or lose if we do this or that and 
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others do something else? Sometimes we 
know what the payoff is—war, for example 
—but we do not know what variables it is a 
function of, what combination of “strate- 
gies” produced or “caused” it. We can only 
work backward and say that, if A had done 
this instead of that and if B had done that 
instead of this, the war might have been pre- 
vented. Sometimes we know the variables 
but do not know what the payoff is. A great 
‘deal of research will be involved i in dealing 
with such questions. 
Once we have learned how to compute or 
discover payoffs, perhaps the most immedi- 


ate use of the theory of games will come, as - 


we stated above, in combining it with sta- 
tistical inference, especially in the field of 
prediction. A payoff matrix is in effect a spe- 
cial kind of prediction table. It “predicts” 
the result of the different combinations of 
events, some of which favor one “player” 
and some of which favor another. If students 
of prediction—of marital adjustment, parole 
success, population, for example—can learn 
to conceive their problems in “game” form, 
gains in applicability of prediction may be 
confidently anticipated. 


EVALUATION — 


In favor of the theory of games of 
strategy is the fact that it fits human beings 
as they now behave. It makes no demands 
‘on human nature that present-day condi- 
tions do not make on it. It does not ask for 
a change in attitude, a refashioning of hu- 
man nature. It does not, furthermore, in- 
volve in its application any manipulation in 
the sense of changing people in the direction 
of goals set by others. What manipulation 
‘there is, is in terms of rationality. It does 
not envisage an end to conflict; it accepts 
conflict as a continuing fact. It does not 
* delve into the “causes” of conflict. It might, 
however, conceivably help in minimizing the 
use of violence as a strategy in conflict. 

In its favor also is its lack of the assump- 
tion that decisions are unilateral or that 
they lie in the hands of one conflicting party 
alone. A useful theory of conflict, for ex- 
‘ample, must recognize that decisions are not 
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made in a vacuum, that they are not made 
under ideal conditions, and that they are not 
always the result of free choices. Preaching 
tolerance and understanding to one party of 
a conflict implies that one party can decide 
the course of events. Actually decisions are 
often forced by opponents. In a checker 
game an opponent deliberately places his 
man in the path of yours. You are obliged by 
the rules of the game to jump him even if 
this puts you in a position where he can . 
jump two or three of your men. Or he makes 
a move which obliges you to make one which 
you did not wish to make but must now 
make in order to protect your men. Impor- 
tant decisions involving policy of, let us say, 
the United States, similarly are not in the 
hands of the United States alone but also in 
the hands of the presidium of the Commu- 
nist party in Moscow, and vice versa. In 
brief, every decision must be made in terms 
at least partially determined by one’s oppo- 
nent. There are no Robinson Crusoe nations 
in the modern world. The theory of games 
recognizes these facts. 

_ On the negative side of the ledger there 
must, however, be listed at least four kinds 
of difficulties, namely: conceptual, techni- 
cal, practical, and ethical or moral. The first 
two are so closely related that we shall deal 
with them together. 

Conceptual-technical difficulties —“‘Game”’ 
theorists want to know how conflict situa- 
tions are going to be conceptualized, sc that 
they may know what kind of mathematical 
theorems are going to be needed, They want 
directives; they want to know how to extend 
the theory to make it most useful “as a tool 
for dealing with situations involving conflict 
among rational agents.’ 

So far as the sociologist is concerned, one 
of the most serious difficulties is that in- 
volved in assessing costs. Unlike ecoromic 
costs, which can often be translated into 
monetary units, or even military costs, 
which can cften be translated into quantita- 
tive units—lives, square miles, strategic 


‘points, matériel, or even sheer time—the 


costs in many sociological conflict situations 
2 McKinsey, op. cit., p. 355. 
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are in terms difficult to state quantitatively. 
They may be in the nature of “honor,” 
“face,” status, or subjective psychological 
mechanisms such as compensatory devices 
or escape mechanisms. What, exactly, is the 
unit of measurement in such cases? A great 
many sociological payoffs are of this 
nature?” 

Even, however, when such payoffs can be 
expressed in quantitative units, a further 
difficulty is encountered in the problem of 
the transferability of the units. When non- 
transferability is one of the restrictions of 
the model, the situation has been called a 
“pseudo-game,”28 


It can happen that the values of the payoff 
function are, for instance, sums of money... 
[but] that the various players differ so greatly 
in their financial status that a dollar is much 
more important to some of them than to others; 
it can even happen the values of the payoff are 
things such as the glow of satisfaction that 
comes from winning a chess game or the death 
that comes from losing a game of Russian rou- 
lette, which are not transferable at all. Thus we 
are left with the difficult problem of how to de- 
fine a solution of a game where restrictions are 
placed on the transferability of goods. 


How can one compare the loss which 
Negroes suffer from discriminatory behavior 
with the competitive advantages which 
white persons gain? So far the theorems for 
pseulo-games have not been worked out. 
The conceptual confusion with respect to 
the nature of solutions of games with three 
or four players is also a difficulty so far as 
theory is concerned, although it does not 
prevent practical application to specific situ- 
ations. What constitutes a solution? And 
how do solutions change? The theory seems 
better adapted to explain organization than, 
let us say, revolution. It does not make al- 
together clear why any one solution will be 
chosen rather than any other; or, once 
chosen, how it may be discarded for another. 
One must, perhaps, import such things as 
21 Von Neumann and Morgenstern face the prob- 


lems in their discussion of measurement of utility 
(op. cit., chap. i). 


28 McKinsey, op. cit., p. 358. 
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changes in technology, which, in effect, 
change the rules of the game and hence the 
payoff function, in order to account for 
changes in solutions. 

The game is limited to rational behavior; 
but sometimes optimal strategy, however 
“rational,” might not be the best. In some’ 
circumstances rational behavior as defined 
in the theory might be “wrong.” As Neisser 
has pointed out, the theory of games would 
not be useful to a player in a game where 
even the best he could hope for on the mini- 
max or maxmin principle was death.” Sup- 
pose, for example, that the payoff function 
were of such a nature that his choice was 
(a) death by torture or (5) death by eutha- 
nasia or (c) escape with no shame attached 
to it. Suppose the minimax theory came up 
with an optimal strategy of b. The best he 
could safely hope for was a comfortable 
death. The odds against choice ¢ would be 
great, according to minimax; he could win 
only if his opponent made a wrong play. In 
such a payoff situation it would not be ra- 
tional to settle for the safest bet. The “ra- 
tional” thing would be to take the slender 
chance that one’s opponent would make a 
mistake. 

We have already referred to the fact that 


_hon-zero-sum games and games with more 


than three players present great technical 
problems to the mathematician, so that, 
“despite the great ingenuity that has been 
shown in the various attacks on the problem 
of n-person and non-zero-sum games, we 
have not yet arrived at a satisfactory notion 
of a solution of such a game. This whole as- 
pect of the theory presents a challenging 
problem to the mathematician—and an ex- 
tremely important one—since the applica- 
tion of game theory to a very wide class of 
practical situations must wait for such a 


definition.’’?° 3 


Practical dificulties:—Even where the 
theory of games is satisfactory and can be 


22 Hans Neisser, “The Strategy of Expecting the 
Worst,” Social Research, LVIIL (September, 1952), 
167-75. 


30 McKinsey, op. cit., p. 359. 
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applied without conceptual or mathematical 
reservations, the computational difficulties 
involved are enormous. For example: 


Two competing automobile manufacturers 
may each have a large number of strategies in- 
volving the choice of various body designs, the 
addition of new accessories, the best times to an- 
nounce new models and price changes, and so 
on. It has been estimated that the calculation for 
a game in which one manufacturer had 100 pos- 
sible strategies and his competitor had 200 (a 
not uncommon situation) would take about a 
year on an electronic computer.® 


A game of poker with only three. cards, two 
players, and three bids among them would 
involve a payoff matrix with 1,728 boxes, 
and computing a single-best-possible strate- 
gy for each of the three players to an accura- 
cy of about 10 per cent would require almost 
two billion multiplications and additions.*? 

Ethical difficulties —To some students the 
theory of games of strategy may look like a 
modernized, streamlined, mathematical ver- 
sion of ;Machiavellianism. Idealists might 
point out that it presupposes a low concep- 
tion of human nature. It expects nothing 
generous, nothing noble, nothing idealistic. 


3t Morgenstern, op. cil., p. 24. 


32 Dr. Shubik comments: ‘‘You are probably be- 
ing optimistic in your estimates. A` chess game, 
which is a simple enough situation, involves many 
trillions of pure strategies.” 
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It expects pzople to bluff, to deceive, to feint, 
to withhold information, to play their ad- 
vantages to the utmost, to make the most 
of their opponent’s weaknesses. Although it 
does seem at first glance to leave little room 
for ethical considerations, there are two 
points at which such considerations can 
enter. One is by way of the concept “rules 
of the game,” and the other by way of the 
concept “accepted social standards.” There 
can be no game at all without rules, and— 
although there is disagreement on this point 
on the part of some mathematicians—some 
of these are institutional. More important is 
the application of the concept “accepted so- 
cial standards” when several solutions are 
possible. The assumption is made that if 
several solutions, all of them equally good 
from a strategic point of view, are possible, 


-the one will be selected which is most nearly 


in conformity with accepted standards of 
conduct.38 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


3A mathematician comments: ‘The dualistic 
conflict of the two-person game has some of the 
troubles of the sort of which you speak. It is pre- 
cisely in coalition that the sacrifices, concessions, 
etc., occur, They do not to me seem to make the 
problem easier... but much more complex. It 
seems to me that, after a more complete formalization 
of the concept of coalition, perhaps definite ethical 
contributions can be formulated—in the light of a 
more complete social description.” 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 


MILTON C. ALBRECHT 


ABSTRACT 


In mest theories of the relationship of literature and society reflection, influence, and social control are 
implied. Literature is interpreted as reflecting norms and values, as revealing the ethos of culture, the proc- 
esses of class struggle, and certain types of social ‘‘facts.” ‘“Influence” is not strictly the reverse of reflection, 
since social stability and cultural ideals are involved. Social control, however, articulates closely with one 
version of reflection, though to a limited extent in complex, dynamic societies. 


As Mueller pointed out fifteen years ago,! 
sociologists in the United States have paid 
little attention to literature and art; they, 
like other social scientists, have focused pri- 
marily on the instrumental aspects of social 
life? Perhaps this is because practical social 
problems have grown so urgent—but, what- 
ever the reason, some interest in the arts has 
persisted and in recent years has increased, 
however sporadically.’ Of literary and social 
histories as well as of more limited investi- 
gations there are, of course, an untold num- 
ber. Our purpose in this paper is to examine 
critically some of their characteristic view- 
points and theoretical assumptions. One 
hypothesis is that literature “reflects” socie- 
ty; its supposed converse is that literature 
influences or “shapes” society. A third hy- 
pothesis is that literature functions socially 
to maintain and stabilize, if not to justify 
and sanctify, the social order, which may be 
called the “‘social-control” theory. 

The idea that literature reflects society is 


1 J. H. Mueller, ‘Is Art the Product of Its Age?”’ 
Social Forces, XID (March, 1935), 367-76; “The 
Folkway of Art, American Journal of Sociology, 
XLIV (September, 1938), 222-38. 


2 Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1949), p. 392. 


3 Bibliographies may be found in A. S. Tomars, 
Introdustion to the Sociology of Art (Mexico City, 
1940), pp. 418-21; in H. E. Barnes and H. Becker, 
ContemSorary Social Theory (New York: Appleton- 
Century Co., 1940), pp. 889-92; in James H. Bar- 
nett, Divorce and the American Divorce Novel, 1858— 
1937 (Philadelphia, 1939), pp. 146 ff.; in Bernard 
Berelson and Morris Janowitz, Public Opinion and 
Commusisation (Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1950). For 
many other sources see Hugh D. Duncan, ‘‘An An- 
notated Bibliography on the Sociology of Litera- 
ture” (University of Chicago thesis, 1947). 


at least as old as Plato’s concept of imita- 
tion. Systematic application of the idea did 
not appear, however, until about a century 
and a half ago. The “beginning” might be 
said to be Madame de Staél’s De la littérature 
considérée dans ses rapports avec les institu- 
tions sociales,’ published in 1800, in which 
the author offered a social and historical in- 
terpretation of the literature of several na- 
tions. Her outlook was romantic and idealis- 
tic, expressed in terms of individual and so- 
cial perfectionism. Apparently, the theory of 
reflection arose out of the spirit of national- 
ism spreading throughout Europe and from 
the environmentalism of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century thinkers.*In general, the 
idea is a manifestation of 2 change in man’s 
perspective, crystallized during the nine- 
teenth century in philosophies of history, in 
the formulation of the theory of evolution, 
and in the sociological conceptions of so- 
cieties and their changing character through 
successive ages.’ 

The essential function of the reflection 
theory was to “explain” in social and his- 
torical rather than individual terms the 
quality and greatness of literature, as well 
as its content, style, and forms. In effect, it 
emphasized social and cultural determinism 


4 The Republic, in The Works of Plato, trans. B. 
Jowett (4 vols. in 1; New York: Dial Press, n.d.), 
If, 378 £. 


52 vols.; Paris, 1800. See also De l’Allemagne 
(Paris, 1813), 


§ Max Lerner and Edwin Mims, Jr., ‘‘Litera- 
ture,” in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933), IX, 538-39. 


1 Floyd N. House, The Development of Sociology 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936). 
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instead of personal inspiration, and it be- 
game the broad orientation of innunierable 
works dealing with the arts. To be sure, 
other phrases were often used, such as “ex- 
pression of society” or “mirror of life,” but 
their meaning is practically identical with 
“reflection.” These phrases were applied to 
nearly everything social and cultural as well 
as biological and geographical. At one time 
or another literature has been thought to 
reflect economics, family relationships, cli- 
mate and landscapes, attitudes, morals, 
races, social classes, political events, wars, 
religion, and many other more detailed as- 
pects of environment and social life.8 

This diversity results, apparently, from 
the fact that literature embraces a wide 
variety of subject matter, representing “set- 
tings,” behavior patterns, and ideas in their 
complex interrelationships. It has led some, 
like Mueller, to believe that the reflection 
theory is “too all-embracing” to be useful.® 
Nevertheless, it has traditionally been ap- 
plied in a few major forms, sometimes stated 
explicitly but often merely implied or as- 
sumed—by literary and social historians as 
well as by sociologists and anthropologists. 
Probably the commonest conception has 
been that literature reflects predominantly 
the significant values and norms of a culture. 
As DeVoto says, “Literature is a record of 
social experience, an embodiment of social 
myths and ideals and aims, and an organiza- 
tion of social beliefs and sanctions.’ These 


8 Cf. Lerner and Mims, op. cit., p. 524. Franz Boas 
maintains (General Anthropology [New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1938], p. 594) that “the contents of 
poetry are as varied as the cultural interests of the 
people.” Henry Commager insists (The American 
Mind [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950], p. 
56) that imaginative literature could faithfully re- 
place the documentary record of the contemporary 
scene. 


9 “Ts Art the Product of Its Age?” op. cit., p. 373. 


10 W, E. Lingelbach (ed.), Approaches to American 
Social History (New York: Appleton-Century Co., 
1937), p. 54. Cf. David Daiches, Literature and So- 
ciety (London: Victor Gollancz, 1938); Irwin Edman, 
Arts and the Man (New York: New American Li- 
brary, 1949), pp. 122-29; Ruth Benedict, Chryscn- 
themum and the Sword (Boston: Houghton Mifin 
Co., 1946), pp. 100-133; Hortense Powdermaker, 
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“social beliefs and sanctions” have usually 
included religious beliefs and customs, as 
manifested in myths and other art forms, 
both of primitive societies and of earlier 
historical periods of civilizations.“ Boas 
finds, for example, that the conditions of life 
in a number of Indian tribes can be abstract- 
ed from their traditional tales: “Beliefs and 
customs in life and in tales are in full agree- 
ment.” Whether this is fully as true in 
complex civilizations such as our own seems 
less clear, and it is uncertain whether the 
situations used as vehicles for illustrating or 
emphasizing important social values are 
those actually occurring in a society or truly 
typical. On these questions there seems less 
general agreement, but the use of literature 
as an index of significant beliefs and values 
in a society has been widespread.!8 

In psychology a recent variant of this 
conception is that stories, at least as pre- 
sented in movies, reflect the stress patterns 
and emotional needs of audiences, arising 
out of shared cultural and social life. Wolf- 
enstein anc Leites, for instance, believe that 
“the common day-dreams of a culture are in 
part the sources, in part the products of its 
popular myths, stories, plays and films.” 
As a consequence, the plots of the drama of 
a particular time or period show a distinc- 
tive configuration. Other investigators as- 
sume that a kind of collective unconscious is 


“An Anthropologist Looks at the Movies,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, CCLIV (November, 1947), 83-84. 


1 Consult E. Grosse, The Beginnings of Art (New 
York: Appleton, 1897); Y. Hirn, The Origins of Art 
(London, 1990); Jane Harrison, Ancient Art and 
Ritual (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1913); Franz 
Boas, Primitive Art (Oslo, 1927); Herbert Read, 
Art and Society (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937); 
Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (New 
York: Penguin Books, 1948). 


2 General Anthropology, p. 600. 


13 See also studies of national character, surveyed 
by Otto Klineberg, Tensions Affecting International 
Understanding (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1950), pp. 49-58. 


1 Martha Wolfenstein and Nathan Leites, 
Movies: A Fsychological Study (Glencoe, Ii.: Free 
Press, 1950), pp. 12~13. 
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reflected, or, in psychoanalytic terms, that 
literature presents a manifest and latent 
content, as in dreams, both derived from 
stresses in society, and both given symbolic 
meaning.” However, as Fearing states, there 
is no indication as to how makers of films 
gain access to the collective unconscious of 
a population for whom they are intended, 
or whether films actually carry the symbolic 
meanings to a mass audience.! Neverthe- 
less, literature or motion pictures may pre- 
sent interpretive frames of reference, as 
Wolfenstein and Leites suggest, which have 


their counterpart in real-life attitudes. Al- 


though the relationship of movie or literary 
patterns to the larger culture is complex and 
not well understood, it is assumed that these 
patterns reflect in significant and character- 
istic ways the attitudes and shared experi- 
ences in society.” 

By students of culture, literature and 
other arts have been used as reflections of 
the fundamental reality of a culture, vari- 
ously called “culture mentality,” “Weltan- 
schauung,” “spiritual principle,” or “soul,” 
and of the different stages in the develop- 
ment of a culture.!® These conceptions are 
derived largely irom Hegel and other his- 
torical philosophers of the early nineteenth 
century as well as from the sociologists, 
Comte and Spencer. Taine, for example, at- 
tempted to account for the characteristics 
of English literature and their historical 
changes by applying his famous triad: race, 
environment, and time. Although regarding 
“mind or spirit” as the master-idea inherent 


6 J, P. Mayer, Sociology of the Film (London: 
Faber & Faber, 1946); Siegfried Kracauer, From 
Caligari to Hitler (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1947); Parker Tyler, Magic and Myth of the 
Movies (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947). 


18 Franklin Fearing, ‘Influence of the Movies on 
Attitudes and Behavior,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Selene, CCLIV 
(November, 1947), 76-78. 


17 Wolfenstein and Leites, of. cit., pp. 295, 306-7. 


18 Cf. Radhakamal Mukerjee, ‘“The Meaning and 
Evolution of Art in Society,” American Sociological 
Review, X (August, 1945), 496: Art reveals “the soul 
of a culture and social milieu in a more significant 
manner than religion, science, and philosophy.” 
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in “race,” he was enough of a positivist to 
look forward to the quantification of his 
formula for successful prediction of future 
literary trends.’ 

More recent representatives of this tradi- 
tion, who are concerned with the unity and 
change of civilizations, include Spengler, 
Toynbee, and Sorokin. Of these, Spengler is 
the most closely identified with Hegelian 
thought, both in the principles of spirit and 
destiny and in regarding history as proceed- 
ing through phases of growth, maturity, and 
decay.?° Other differences in ideology and 
method between these representatives lie be- 
yond the scope of this article, but there are 


certain general agreements. All of them | 


identify two main phases in the history of 
societies, called “culture” and “civilization” 
by Spengler, “yin” and “yang” by Toyn- 
bee,?? “ideational” and “sansate” by Soro- 
kin, although the. latter also distinguishes 
several mixed forms, of which the “‘idealis- 
tic” is a special type.” Each set of terms re- 
fers to contrasting types of societies, the one 
stable and slow to change, the other dynam- 
ic and rapid in change. Each society is char- 
acterized by a number of other qualities, 
which are reflected in literature and art. 
Toynbee finds that art styles more accurate- 
ly establish the time span of a civilization, 
its growth and dissolution, than any other 
method of measurement.” Sorokin, however, 


3 H, A. Taine, History of English Literature (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1886), pp. 1-21. For com- 
ment see Albert Guérard, Literature and Society 
(Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 1935). 


20 Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West (2 
vols.; New York: A. A. Knopf, 1926-28), Vol. I, 
Introduction. Cf. G. W. F. Hegel, Philosophy of 
History (New York: Collier & Son, 1900), pp. 61-99, 
115-34, 300-302. 

2 Op. cit., I, 31-35. 

2 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 1934-39), I, 201-4; 
HI, 196 f., 390; IV, 33-34. Dismissing Spengler’s 
organic concept of cultures, Toynbee accepts the 
idea of dominant tendencies or bent (III, 382-90). 

33 Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics (4 vols.; New York: American Book Co., 
1937-41), I, 55-102; IV, passim. He surveys various 
“phase” concepts of cultures in IV, 389 ff. 


2 Op. cit., TII, 378-79. 
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has described and elaborated on these quali- 

«ies probably mcre systematically than 
either Spengler or Toynbee. According to 
him, in the literature and art which reflect 
ideational culture tre subjects deal with per- 
sons and events of -eligious significance, the 
attitudes are ascetic, otherworldly, the style 
is symbolic, formal, and conventional, and 
the techniques are relatively simple. Sensate 
literature, on the other hand, selects secular, 
commonplace topics and events, is sensa- 
tional and erotic, individualistic and skepti- 
cal; the style is sensual, realistic, and natu- 
ralistic and the techniques are elaborate and 
complex.” Tomars, although more sociologi- 
cal than cultural in orientation and avoiding 
the theories of chenge of the above trio, 
comes to almost identical conclusions as 
these expressed by Sorokin. 

This conception that reflection reveals 
the essential world autlook of a culture obvi- 
ously overlaps the idea expressed earlier that 
it represents norms znd values and the stress 
patterns, but reflection of ethos emphasizes 
the integrative character of cultures and 
their organization around dominant activi- 
ties or beliefs—th2 concept of cultural 
focus recognized and developed by a number 
of anthropologists, though without the 
philosophic overtores so conspicuous in 
Spengler.?” It is questionable whether litera- 
ture and the arts are always as reliable in- 
dexes as usually assumed. Probably they are 
only one index among many, whose rele- 


35 Sorokin, of. cit., I, 679. 


2% Op. cit., pp. 300-3C6, 392-95. See also Herbert 
A. Bloch, “Towards the Development of a Sociology 
of Literary and Art Forms,” American Sociological 
Review, VIII (June, 1945), 310-20. Bloch presents a 
classification of literary patterns or themes which 
result when artists lack a common. social idiom. 


27 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New Yors: 
New American Library, 1948); Ralph Linton (ed.), 
The Science of Man in the World Crisis (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945), pp. 164-68; A. L. 
Kroeber, Configurations of Culture Growth (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1944), pp. 820-23, 
826-28. Repudiating the idea of a master-plan, 
Kroeber uses the hypothesis that any notable cul- 
tural achievement presupposes adherence to a cer- 
tain set of patterns which are limited and which may 
develop and become exhausted. 
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vance and significance vary with the society 
or culture.” Between literature and other 
cultural products there also seem to exist 
specific interrelationships, without any sys- 
tematicattempt being made to designate the 
principles governing their interaction. Con- 
sequently, literature and other arts may be 
an index of cultural change, but they appar- 
ently cannot account for shifts in “mentali- 
ty.”? They are.a symptom, not a cause. As 
such, they are passive, essentially static 
agents—a conclusion that hardly seems as 
inevitable as this formulation implies. 
Another version of reflection derives from 
the dialectical materialism of Marx aad his 
followers, who select the economic system 
rather than ethos or soul as the independent 
variable, Literature and art, along with 
other “ideologies,” are determined by “the 
mode of production in material life,”*° and 
by the idezs of the ruling class, which are in 
every epoch the ruling ideas, But in the dia- 
lectical process, manifested in the class 
struggle, “art expresses the tendencies of a 
rising, and therefore revolutionary class.” 8? 
The relationship of economic structure and 
ideological forms, however, is not causally 
direct and mechanical, as Engels points 
out.*3 Especially is this true of artistic great- 
ness, which Marx admits has no direct rela- 


28 Spengler regards the arts as ‘‘prime phenome- 
na,” while Sorokin includes other cultural aspects, 
all of which show essentially the same trends. In 
1934 Elliott and Merrill regarded literature as prob- 
ably ‘‘the most significant index” of social discrgani- 
zation, but the latest edition of their text fails to 
mention literary indexes (Mabel Elliott and Francis 
Merrill, Socicl Disorganization [3d ed.; New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950], pp. 45-48). 

29 Toynbee, of. cit., IV, 52. 

30 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Literature and 
Art (New York: International Publishers Co., 1947), 
p. 1. Cf. Louis Harap, Social Roots of the Aris (New 
York: International Publishers Co., 1949), p. 16. 


31 Kar] Marx and Friedrich Engels, The German 
Ideology (New York: International Publishers Co., 
1939), p. 39. Cf. Harap, of. cit., pp. 39-40. 

2 Harap, op. cit., p. 112; Marx and Engels, Lit- 
erature and Art, pp. 25, 45, 52-55, 116. 

33 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Correspond- 
ence, 1846-1895 (New York: International Publish- 
ers Co., 1936), p. 475. Cf. Harap, of. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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tion to either the degree of social develop- 
ment or the type of economic base.*4 
Among the numerous followers who have 
elaborated, interpreted, and applied these 
ideas are Veblen, Caudwell, Fox, Calverton, 
Parrington, and Hicks. Some are strict 
Marxists, others adapt and select Marx’s 
ideas, of which the class influence on litera- 
ture has been the most suggestive. Veblen 
shows the intrusion of economic motives, 
conspicuous waste, and expensiveness on the 
character of aesthetic objects. Caudwell 
and Fox, dealing with poetry and the novel, 
respectively, attempt to relate economic 
conditions and bourgeois ideas to the forms 
as well as the content of literature, and pre- 
sume that artistic greatness will arise in a 
future classless society.” Parrington, a liber- 
al rather than a Marxist, describes the eco- 
nomic background from which spring the re- 
gional and class differences that distinguish 
the main periods of American social and lit- 
erary history.*® More comprehensive and 
less doctrinaire than Calverton? or Hicks,*° 
he traces the class and economic position of 
writers and shows how these “determine” 
their economic theories and their religious 
and political philosophies as well as the 


4 Literature and Art, pp. 18-19, 


% Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure 
Class (New York: Heubsch, 1924), pp. 126-66. 


3 Christopher Caudwell, Illusion and Reality 
(New York: International Publishers Co., 1947); 
Ralph Fox, The Novel and the People (New York: 
International Publishers Co., 1945). 


87 Caudwell, of. cit., pp. 293-98; Fox, op. ci., pp. 
80, 125-26. Cf. Harap, of. cit., pp. 168-82, and 
Lenin, in Clara Zelkin, Reminiscences of Lenin (New 
York: International Publishers Co., 1934), p. 13. 


38 Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in Amer- 
ican Thought (3 vols. in 1; New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1930). In method Parrington was influ- 
enced by both Taine and J. Allen Smith, from whom 
he derived the concept of economic determinism 
(IU, vii). 

3 V, F. Calverton, The Newer Spirit (New York: 
Boni & Liveright, 1925); The Liberation of American 
Literature (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932). 


49 Granville Hicks, The Great Tradition (New 


York: Macmillan Co, 1933); Figures of Transition 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1939). 
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character and form of their literary pro- 
ductions. . 

One need not, of course, follow the 
Marxian system in investigating the influ- 
ence of social classes on literature. Tomars, 
for example, adopting MacIver’s concepts of 
corporate and competitive classes, describes 
and illustrates their diferential influence on 
the subject matter and style of literature 
and other arts and examines interclass rela- 
tionships as well. More recently Gordon 
has been impressed by the accuracy with 
which novelists have represented the cul- 
tural traits that distinguish several social 
classes in the United States.** 

In general, the Marxian orientation has 
been widely influential, though subject to a 
number of difficulties. Whether, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘proletarian” literature actually con- 
tributes to lower-class solidarity is question- 
able, and how in other respects it fosters the 
class struggle has not been systematically 
explored. Much of the Marxist writing is full 
of doctrinaire and negative judgments rath- 
er than thorough analysis or objective test- 
ing of hypotheses. The concept of classes 
seems of limited applicability to American 
society, and the system fails to include other ` 
types of groups from which certain varia- 
tions of literary form and expression may be 
derived or to consider the influence on drama, 
for instance, of groups with conflicting or 
divergent interests. The problem of how 
bourgeois writers and artists succeed in re- 
flecting the ideas and aims of the proletarian 
class remains obscure. As for the notion that 
the classless society will provide the ulti- 
mate basis for the development of literary 
and artistic greatness, there is obviously no 
basis; it is either wishful thinking or hopeful 
propaganda—unless, of course, one accepts 
wholeheartedly the Marxian system. De- 


2 Of. cit., pp. 141-223. 


£ Milton M. Gordon, “Kitty Foyle and the Con- 
cept of Class as Culture,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LII (November, 1947), 210-18. 


4 Levin L. Schiicking points out how hetero- 
geneous audiences influenced Elizabethan drama 
(Sociology of Literary Taste (London: Kegan Paul, 
1944], pp. 11-13). 
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spite these and other limitations, the fact re- 

emains that Marx’s concepts are dynamic 
and have focused attention on social rather 
than on the more strictly cultural aspects of 
literary reflection. 

Within the last fifteen years several soci- 
ologists have explored or implied another va- 
riety of reflection which has arisen evident- 
ly from accumulated sociological data and a 
concern for social problems. Their basic as- 
sumption is that literature, mainly fiction 
and biography in “popular” forms, reflects 
social “facts”: vocational and divorce 
trends, population composition and distribu- 
tion. This hypothesis is perhaps the most 
mechanistic version of all, since it postulates 
that literary data somehow correspond to 
certain types of statistical data; that hero- 
ines in popular fiction, for example, are por- 
trayed as having the same occupations, pro- 
portionately, as actually exist in society at 
a particular time.*# Although the hypothesis 
seems hardly promising, the results have 
been somewhat profitable, for they indicate 
the direction of the distortion of statistical 
facts. Story content, indeed, seems to be 
slanted in the direction of widespread inter- 
ests and ideals. Inglis, for instance, discovers 
that popular fiction mirrors not actual jobs 
of women or their circumstances but rather 
“certain typical American attitudes and 
ideals.” Barnett and Gruen show that 
“divorce” novels are sensitive to ‘“wide- 


44 Ruth Inglis, “An Objective Approach to the 
Relationship between Fiction and Society,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, III (August, 1938), 526-31. 
Cf. Leo Lowenthal, “Biographies in Popular Maga- 
zines,” in Radio Research, 1942-43, eds. Paul Lazars- 
feld and Frank Stanton (New York: Duell, Sloan, & 
Pearce, 1944), pp. 507-48. Lowenthal examines lead- 
ing characters in popular biography in relation to a 
“cross section of socially important occupations.”’ 


45 Guérard, like many literary critics, recognizes 
that artistic literature is “a dangerously distorting 
mirror,’’ but he fails to perceive patterns in the direc- 
tion of distortion (op. cit., p. 20). 


4 Op. cit., pp. 530-31. Cf. Richard and Beatrice 
Hofstadter, who show that Churchill’s novels re- 
flected humanistic values in revolt against acquisi- 
tive and business goals (“Winston Churchill: A 
Study of the Popular Novel,” American Quarterly, 
II [spring, 1950], 12-28). 
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spread attitudes toward marriage, love, and 
divorce.”*” These conclusions are largely in 
line with the first type of reflection described 
above, centering on norms and values, 
though dominant public interests and atti- 
tudes may not be identical with social 
norms.** Edgar Dale, for example, analyzing 
the content of fifteen hundred movies cur- 
rent in the twenties and early thirties, finds 
the distortion in the direction of sensational 
subjects, mainly crime, sex, and love, rather 
than desirable social values or even typical 
or “average” situations.*? In this case the 
theory of emotional needs and stresses seems 
implied. Berelson and Salter, concerned with 
majority and minority Americans, observe 
that popular stories are biased in favor of 
the elite and the economically poweriul—a 
bias which they believe to be characteristic 
in literary history." In effect, therefore, they 
agree with Marx that the ideas of the ruling 


- class are in every epoch the ruling ideas, al- 


though they emphasize ideas less than cer- 
tain traits of hero and heroine. Statistical 
facts, then, are not reproduced in fiction. 
On the contrary, these studies, even though 
indirectly, support the argument for other 
types of reflection, described earlier. 

In view of these several versions of reflec- 


47 James H. Barnett and Rhoda Gruen, ‘Recent 
American Divorce Novels, 1938-1945: A Study in 
the Sociology of Literature,” Social Forces, XXVI 
(March, 1948), 332-37. Barnett’s earlier survey 
shows more extensive use of divorce statistics and 
legislation and less awareness of ‘‘distortions,’’ ex- 
cept a historical lag between “public attitudes’’ and 
their representation in fiction. 


48 Francis L. K. Hsu believes that literature is an 
index to repression in Western cultures as compared 
with suppression in Eastern cultures (‘Suppression 
versus Repression,’’ Psychiatry, XII [August, 1949], 
224-27). 


49 The Content of Motion Pictures (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1933). Like Inglis, Dale finds fiction- 
al representations favoring unmarried, youthful 
people and wealthy rather than poor. Barnett and 
Gruen (op. cit.) discover a bias toward professional 
people in urban settings. 


50 Bernard Bereleson and Patricia Salter, ‘“Major- 
ity and Minority Americans: An Analysis of Maga- 
zine Fiction,” Public Opinion Quarterly, X (summer 
1946), 188. 
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tion, it would seem that the theory is not 
entirely useless but that more extensive in- 
vestigation is needed. The reliability of lit- 
erature and art as indexes of the state of 
society and culture might be checked against 
other indexes, so that the danger is avoided 
of deducing the “spirit of the age” from its 
art and then rediscovering it in its art*—the 
danger which DeVoto calls “the literary 
fallacy.”*? It seems evident, also, that to 
some extent the phrase “reflection of socie- 
ty” is a misnomer, since much of what litera- 
ture presumably reflects is specifically cul- 
tural rather than social, as Sorokin explicitly 
states. Marx and others have called atten- 
tion to the influence of social classes, but 
many other social aspects might be explored. 
It is not clearly understood, for example, 
what social processes develop and sustain 
differences in aesthetic taste or determine 
what is called artistic greatness. At present 
the reflection theory seems to account for 
some of the content and certain broad as- 
pects of literary and artistic styles, without 
coming to grips with the problem of what 
social conditions are responsible for the 
existence and popularity of specific literary 
and artistic forms. And inevitably it stresses 
the external product as an artifact, so that 
some investigators minimize or deny the 
possible role of the arts in social change. 
Despite gaps and uncertainties, these 
general orientations show some possibilities 
of ultimate agreement. It should be kept in 
mind, also, that historically the reflection 
theory has done valuable service in chal- 
lenging older insights and established tradi- 
tions. It has directed attention to the social 
and cultural characteristics of literature in 
addition to its more narrowly formal as- 
pects. It has emphasized the conception of 
artists as agents of social forces rather than 
as individual geniuses or great men with in- 
ventive imaginations. It has provided social 
and historical modes of analysis as alterna- 


51 Schiicking, of. cit., pp. 4-5. 


® Bernard DeVoto, The Literary Fallacy (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1944). 


53 Op. cit., IV, 124-28. 
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tives to exclusively biographical and aes- ` 
thetic approaches and offered concepts of, 
cultural relativism in place of absolutist 
aesthetic principles and social determinism 
in place of artistic individualism. 

The historical emphasis on reflection has 
naturally tended to distract attention from 
the question of the influence of literature on 
society, but the two concepts have frequent- 
ly been regarded as mutually influential or 
as opposite sides of the same coin.54 Muker- 
jee holds that “art is at once a social product 
and an established means of social con- 
trol.”55 Inglis, finding no evidence that pop- 
ular literature “shapes” society, believes 
that it results in a measure of social control 
by supporting the status quo of American 
attitudes and ideals.’ In brief, one can for- 
mulate the proposition that, if literature re- 
flects, then it also confirms and strengthens 
cultural norms, attitudes, and beliefs. 

This “social control” function of litera- 
ture is suggested in the article by Berelson 
and Salter,” and Betty Wang finds that it 
applies to the folk songs of China.®* More 
systematically and directly, however, it is 
supported by Warner and Henry’s investi- 
gation of Big Sister, a radio serial drama.®® 
They conclude that this drama is essentially 
a minor morality play adapted to a secular 


- society. Psychologically, it does not just 


“entertain” its listeners, but it releases their 
antisocial impulses, anxieties, and frustra- 


54See Barnett, op. cit., p. 11; Paul Meadows, 
“Social Determination of Art,” Sociology and Social 
Research, XXVI (March-April, 1942), 310-13. 


5 Op. cit., p. 496. 3 


58 Inglis’ use of ‘social control” as a form of “‘in- ' 
fluence” seems to lead to some confusion. It seems 
preferable to restrict the term to its more limited and 
precise context. 


57 Op. cit., p. 188. 


š “Folk Songs as a Means of Social Control,” * 
Sociology and Social Research, XIX (September-Oc- 
tober, 1934), 64-69; “Folk Songs as Regulators of 
Politics,” ibid., XK (November-December, 1935), 
161-66. 


58 W, Lloyd Warner and William E. Henry, “The 
Radio Daytime Serial: A Symbolic Analysis,’ 
Genetic Psychological Monographs, XX XVII (Febru- 
ary, 1948), 3-73. 
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tions and provides them with both a feeling 

of being instructed and a sense of security 
and importance. Socially the program pro- 
motes understanding of the ideals and 
values of family life, and it strengthens and 
stabilizes the basic social institution of our 
society, the family. 

Although no mention is made of Mali- 
nowski in this study, these conclusions recall 
his statements on the role of myth among 
the Trobriand Islanders. Myth comes into 
play, he says, “when rite, ceremony, or a 
social or moral rule demands justification, 
warrant of antiquity, reality, and sanctity.”® 
Psychologically, myths help to still doubts 
and calm fears. Myths of death, for example, 
bring down “a vague but great apprehension 
to the compass of a trivial, domestic reali- 
ty.” Myths of origin are not “explana- 
tions,” as some anthropologists have 
thought, but ways of instruction in and jus- 
tification of the social system. Such a myth 
‘conveys, expresses, and strengthens the 
fundamental fact of the local unity of the 
group of people descendent from a common 
ancestress.”®3 It thus contributes to social 
solidarity and supports the existing social 
order, 

Malinowski’s findings and those of War- 
ner and Henry are apparently consistent 
and essentially the same, both in psycho- 
logical and in social functions of certain 
types of literature. Both investigations up- 
hold the theory of social control. It should be 
recognized, however, that Big Sister applies 
to only a single social institution, the family, 
whereas Trobriand myths affect the total 
society. Moreover, the radio listeners to Big 
Sister are confined to the “common man” of 
modern American society; they do not in- 
clude career women from the upper middle 
class (the control group), for whom the pro- 

«gram has little or no appeal. Presumably 


80 Thid., p. 64. 

& Bronislaw Malinowski, “Myth in Primitive 
Psychology,” in Magic, Science and Religion and 
Other Essays (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1948), pp. 
84-85. 

8 Thid., p. 113. 


63 Ibid., p. 93; cf. pp. 85-89, 109. 
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these women would prefer programs ex- 
pressing different values, as may other sub- 
groups, such as members of the upper and 


lower classes. In short, different social 


classes or groups in our society may select 
and emphasize distinct social and aesthetic 
values, ranging from comic books to stories 
in the New Yorker, or from popular fiction to 
classical art. 

In our complex society, then, as contrast- 
ed with Trobriand society, social control 
through literature may either be limited to 
those norms and values common to all 
groups or applied to class or group control, 
each class or group responding to the art and 
literature that confirms its own set of 
values, customs, and beliefs. In the latter 
case, if these sets are to some extent in con- 
flict, one may logically expect literature in 
some degree to further their antagonism and 
thus contribute not to social solidarity but 
to intergroup conflict and to social disunity. 
Group differences, for example, may be ex- 
posed and attacked. Writers satirize busi- 
nessmen and business ethics, opposing cer- 
tain widespread social beliefs and practices. 
Or, as Marxian theory indicates, literature 
may tend to perpetuate the status quo of the 
“common man,” yet operate simulta- 
neously, though perhaps unintentionally, to 
confirm and strengthen an intrenched eco- 
nomic power elite. Maintaining the status 
quo in the family system and in other insti- 
tutions at various social class levels may 
also kelp to impede or reduce social changes 
that are adaptive to new conditions, so that 
the literature which supports the older, tra- 
ditional social forms may serve as a con- 
servative rather than as a dynamic force. 

Some literature, however, may minimize 


4 This conservative effect of literature may be 
conspicuous ix periods of rapid social change, as 
seems demonstrated in L. K. Knight’s Drame and 
Society in the Age of Jonson (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1937) and in Walter Taylor’s The Economic 
Novel in America (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1942). Conservative aspects of radio 
programs are pointed out by Paul Lazarsfeld in 
Print, Radio, aud Film in a Democracy, ed. Douglas 
Waples (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942), pp. 66-78. 
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or reconcile intergroup conflict, like humor 
for different racial groups,® and some may 
contribute to social mobility, which is an im- 
portant cultural value in our society. Litera- 
ture and art, as Fearing states, may reveal to 
an individual a wide variety of patterns of 
behavior which he may accept or reject.® In 
either case, his awareness of the range of 
possibilities, the degree of freedom for ac- 
tion, would be increased, the areas of signifi- 
cant meanings enlarged, and his horizon ex- 
panded. It seems possible that, if accepted, 
some of the new values would promote social 
mobility rather than reconciling one to his 
“place,” 

In these and probably other ways the so- 
cial control theory seems inadequate for ex- 
plaining a number of direct and “hidden” 
social effects of literature in a complex soci- 
ety—effects that await further testing. Nev- 
ertheless, recognition and support of this 
theory, particularly by Malinowski and the 
Warner-Henry study, indicates its impor- 
tance to students of the general problem of 
the function of literature and art in society. 
Its significance is increased by the fact that 
it articulates so closely with what is: proba- 
bly the commonest version of reflection, so 
that each tends to reinforce the other and to 
upheld in part the proposition stated earlier. 

The concept of social control, then, may 
well be considered as separate and distinct 
from the influence theory which emphasizes 
literature as “shaping” society. Actually, 
the idea of literature as shaping or molding 
society seems to have taken two broad 
forms, depending on whether the infiuence 
has been regarded as beneficial or detrimen- 
tal to society. Both are obviously value 


& Milton Barron, “A Content Analysis of Inter- 
group Humor,” American Sociological Review, XV 
(Fekruary, 1950), 88-95; Richard Stephenson, ‘‘Con- 
flict and Control Functions of Humor,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LVI (May, 1951), 569-75, 


© Op. cit., p. 74. 


6" Cf. Richard Wright, Black Boy (10th ed.; New 
York: World Publishing Co., 1945), pp. 217-22, 226- 
28: “I hungered for books, new ways of looking and 
seeing....It had been my accidental reading of 
fiction and literary criticism that had evoked in me 
vague glimpses of life” s possibilities.” 
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judgments rather than theories, but they 
have been widely held. The theory, for in- 
stance, that some literature, if not all, tends” 
to disrupt or to corrupt society has been a 
hardy perennial in the history of Western 
civilization. Its traditional form was set by 
Plato in The Republic, where he feared that 
the fundamental laws of the state would be 
altered by shifts in modes of “‘music.’’®* This 
concept was later adopted by the Christian 
church, remained current throughout the 
Middle Ages, and found its strongest expres- 
sion in sixteenth-century Catholicism and 
in Puritanism.® Today, in similar fashion, 
the Soviet Union strictly controls the char- 
acter of aesthetic output, while in the Unit- 
ed States censorship is more limited.” All 
such measures have been direct attempts to 
prescribe artistic production or prevent its 
circulation, on the assumption that some 
works extend and perpetuate values an- 
tithetical to an emerging social order, as in 
Russia, or introduce and display values dis- 
ruptive of an existing social order, as in the 
United States. 

This was the orientation of the series, of 
investigations on movies sponsored in the 
1930’s by the Payne Fund and of a number 
of more recent independent studies. Since 
many of these are well known, we shall con- 
fine our discussion to a few aspects. In gen- 
eral, it was assumed that people, especially 
children, are more or less passive and can 
easily be swayed by the stimuli of the 
movies or other artistic forms to act in given 
directions, usually toward immoral or crimi- 
nal behavior. A popular account pictured 
children as “molded by movies,” as “movie- 
made criminals,” though a few were influ- 


88 Op. cit., pp. 140, 186-87. 
& Lerner and Mims, op. cit., pp. 537-38. 


70 For Soviet control of the arts see Tomars, op. ` 
cil., pp. 299-301, 370-71; Max Eastman, Artists in 
Uniform (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1934), pp. 33-38; 
Juri Jelagin, Taming of the Arts (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1951), p. 76. For American censor- 
ship see Ruth A. Inglis, Freedom of the Movies 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947); 
Charles A. Siepmann, Radio, Television and Society 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1950). 
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enced to adopt more ideal attitudes and 
goals,” 

The bulk of the evidence from the Payne 
studies, however, is to the contrary. That 
movies do have measurable effects on atti- 
tudes of children Thurstone and Peterson 
clearly demonstrate,”? and that conduct 
may also be affected is evident from several 
of the investigations.” But the influence is 
not a simple cause-effect relationship, as 
commonly assumed; it is selective, being de- 
termined primarily by an individual’s back- 
ground and needs.’4 A person may focus on 
particular items such as hair or dress styles, 
manners, methods or robbery, or courtship 
techniques, but opposing forces may also be 
present to cancel or modify the effect of 
these influences. The consensus of all these 
studies seems to be that movies have differ- 
‘ential effects depending on movie content, 
on an individual’s reeds, and on his social 
and cultural background.” When Hulett at- 
tempted to discover the net effect of a com- 
mercial motion picture, Sister Kenny, upon 
public opinion in a whole community rather 
than on specific individuals, he obtained 
negative results.” 

It must be admitted that the larger ques- 


n Henry J. Forman, Our Movie Made Children 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1935), passim. 


4 Ruth C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, Motion 
Pictures and the Social Attitudes of Children (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933). 


78 Herbert Blumer, Movies and Conduct (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933); Herbert Blumer and 
Philip M. Hauser, Movies, Delinquency, and Crime 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1933); Paul G. Cressey 
and Frederick M. Thrasher, Boys, Movies, and City 
Streets (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933). 


14 Mildred J. Weise and Steward G. Cole, “A 
Study of: Children’s Attitudes and the influence of a 
Commercial Motion Picture,” Journal of Psychology, 
. XXI (1946), 151-71. 


% Paul G., Cressey, “The Motion Picture Experi- 
ence as Modified by Social Background and Per- 
sonality,” American Sociological Review, III (August, 
1938), 516-25. 


z J. E. Hulett, Jr., “Estimating the Net Effort of 
a Commercial Motion Picture upon the Trend of 
Local Public Opinion,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XIV (April, 1949), 2€3~75. 
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‘tion of the negative impact of films on 


society or culture is still unanswered, to say 
nothing of the influence of literature or art. 
The complexity of the problem as yet defies 
adequate testing, although certainly the 
naive assumption of a one-directional type 
of influence is thoroughly discredited, at 
least amorg social scientists. Among laymen 
and some “experts” the idea persists and has 
again found expression recently concerning 
television. 

The very persistence of the idea that 
movies or other forms of literature and art 
are socially disruptive apparently indicates 
an enormous respect for the power of artistic 
media—a respect deeply intrenched in tra- 
dition. The conception also seems to mani- 
fest fears which arise and become widespread 
during periods of rapid social and cultural 
change, when a society is more or less disor- 
ganized. When underlying causes of change 
are obscured or unrecognized, pervasive 
anxieties seem to find one outlet by attack- 
ing movies or other artistic forms, or by 
curbing their publishers and producers. 
That this process is a channeling if not a 
displacement of anxiety seems possible, but 
it leaves unresolved the problem of the ex- 
tent to which artistic products may not only 
reflect social change but also contribute 
to it. 

If the detrimental effects of movies or 
literature on society are still undetermined, 
the beneficial effects are even less so, theugh 
the traditional claims have been many and 
exceedingly great. Historically, one such 
claim refers to the “moral” value of litera- 
ture, already dealt with in connection with 
the social control theory, but the effects of 
the arts beyond their social control function 
may more appropriately be classified as in- 
fluence in “shaping” society, a power which 
Toynbee and others have denied to the arts. 

When one examines various claims, they 
prove to be a curious mixture. Albert 
Guérard, for example, states that literary 
works have set fashions, such as a “fatal 
pallor,” and that Goethe’s Werther was “‘re- 
sponsible for” a wave of suicides.” He be- 


17 Op. cit, p. 337. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 


lieves that literature has produced the con- 
ceptions of national types and that literary 
ideas preceded and “guided” political move- 
ments and reforms.” Similar claims have 
been made about particular works stich as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and The Jungle, by Up- 
ton Sinclair, which is supposed to have 
“brought about” the reform of the packing 
houses in 1906. In fact, however, these 
claims have not been substantiated.”® Essen- 
tially, they rest on the same kind of simpli- 
fied notion of causation as those for the 
“bad” influence of the movies. 

Some of these so-called “influences,” in- 
deed, are mainly problems of cultural diffu- 
sion as related to social change, which have 
beer. dealt with by both Tomarsand Sorokin, 
among others. Tomars has concentrated on 
interclass currents and fashions of art in a 
competitive society as contrasted to a cor- 
. porate society.®° Sorokin has more compre- 
hensively stated some approximate uniform- 
ities of spatial displacement, mobility, 
circulation, and diffusion of cultural phe- 
nomena, including literature and art.®! 
Again, both emphasize the complexity of 
such processes. As Sorokin points out, 
whether literary or art forms “penetrate” 
another social class or a different culture in- 
volves a number of conditions, which in- 


clude at least the degree of “refinement” and 


complexity of a work, the nature of the cul- 
ture or subculture being “influenced,” the 
type of communication system being used, 
and sometimes the amount and character of 
coercion or force that is applied.®? The diffu- 
sion of certain types of literature or art may, 


73 Ibid., pp. 338-40. 


®In American Outpost (New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1932) Sinclair acknowledges that he is 
supposed to have helped clean up the stockyards 
but insists ‘‘this is mostly delusion.” Donald Grant 
came to similar conclusions in “The Jungle: A Study 
o: Literary Influence” (unpublished paper, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo). Materials on Unele Tom’s Cabin are 
well known. 


80 Op. cit., pp. 141-23. 
3 Of, cit., IV, 197-289. 
® Ibid., pp. 202 ff. 
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then, be involved in social change. However, 
whether literature or any other kind of art 
“penetrates” first in time or more success- 
fully than other cultural objects or ideas is 
doubtful; even if true, it is clearly not the 
function merely of the work of art itself.®* 
Much the same difficulty is encoun- 
tered in other traditional assertions about 
the “shaping” influence of art, especially 
those pertaining to personal character and 
to ideal human existence. John Dewey, for 
example, insists that, when we enter into the 
spirit of Negro or Polynesian art, “barriers 
are dissolved, limiting prejudices melt 
away.’’®4 Developing this thought, Gotshalk 
declares that the fine arts are “an indispen- 
sable foundation of congruity of feeling or 
social solidarity between individuals and 
peoples.”® Consistent with these judgments 
is the evaluation of the arts as the crowning 
achievement of civilization, the chief means 
of measuring the stature of a society, a sym- 
bol of its internal power and worth.® 
These statements refer to the “highest” 
cultural ideals for individuals and for hu- 
manity, essentially the religious conception 
of brotherhood. Obviously they are not for- 
mulated in ways that would lend them- 
selves to scientific test. Perhaps the arts help 
to perpetuate such ideals or contribute to 
their acceptance by other cultures. To the 
extent that they reinforce these values in 
our culture, they would presumably per- 
form the social control function, though 
probably for certain elite groups more than 
for others. As Eastman points out, the pres- 
ent attempts at maintaining this supreme 
evaluation of the arts are primarily directed 


83 Ibid., pp. 268-79, 282-88. 


34 Art as Experience (New York: Minton, Balch 
& Co., 1934), p. 334 ff. Cf. Albert R. Chandler, 
Beauty and Human Nature (New York: Appleton- 
Century Co., 1934), pp, 294-95; Daiches, op. cit. 
p. 10. 


%D. W. Gotshalk, Ari and the Social Order 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947), pp. 
210, 212-13. 


æ Dewey, op. cit., p. 345; Gotshalk, op. cit., p. 
203; Edman, op. cit., p. 51; Auguste Rodin, Art 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1928), pp. 7-9. 
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~at preserving the high status of embattled 
meén-of-letters, who seek to recapture the 
position they enjoyed in the past, when their 
association with religion and “superior” 
knowledge gave to the arts singular prestige. 
Today their position is being undermined by 
the encroachments of experimental science, 
once rated low in tke social scale as “the 
vulgar pursuit of usecul knowledge.”8” 

To define the problem in this way would 
be to investigate the historical origins and 
the social structures that support and main- 
tain the high cultural value placed on the 
arts—the fine arts especially, but popular 
arts as well—and to assess their effects on 
social behavior in mary groups, in compari- 
son to other kinds of cultural interest. Lund- 
berg thinks that “social relations are today 
managed on the basis of what poets, play- 


87 Max Eastman, The Literary Mind (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1632), pp. 36-53. 
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wrights, journalists, preachers and radio 
commentators assume, on the basis of folk- 
lore, literature, and highly limited personal 
experience, to be principles of human nature 
and human relations.” Future research will 
no doubt determine the truth of this state- 
ment, and eventually we may also be able to 
trace more clearly the extent to which art 
has become, as Max Weber states, a cosmos 
of independent values, which are in dynamic 
tension with religion and which take over 
“the function of a this-worldly salvation,” 
especially from the increasing pressures of 
theoretical and practical rationalism.® 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


88 George A. Lundberg, Can Science Save Us? 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947), p. 63. 


8 H, H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (eds.), From 
Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946), p. 342. 


OCCUPATIONAL PATTERNS OF INEQUALITY 


RALPH H. TURNER 


ABSTRACT 


To examine variations among occupations in the degree of unequal white and Negro participation, an 
“index of concentration” is applied to 1940 census data, with separate computations by region and urban- 
rural community. Analysis is centered on the variations in inequality associated with variations in education- 
al attainment level. The most general explanatory principle is an inverse relation between equality and oc- 
cupational desirability. Factors hypothesized to account for deviations from this principle include barriers 
to interracial competition, institutional controls, differential occupational prestige and alternatives, and 


differential intra-occupational ceilings. 


The objective of this paper is to examine 
and measure the inequality of participation 
of white and Negro men in separate occupa- 
tions. Broad occupational groupings will be 
treated comparatively, as to patterns and 
degrees of inequality, and further analyzed 
to ascertain whether any general principles 
may plausibly account for the observed vari- 
ation. An index will be presented, measuring 
relative concentration in, or exclusion from, 
any occupation. 

The examination of inequality is rendered 
meaningful when the factor of ‘“‘qualifica- 
tion” is taken into account. To note, for ex- 
ample, that Negroes, with their limited edu- 
cational and other opportunities, contribute 
fewer than their share of professionals is to 
offer little to theory or to interest. To note 
how Negroes and whites of equivalent qualift- 
cation fare competitively is to extend our 
knowledge and provide leads for further 
elaborations of theory. No satisfactory total 
measure of qualification for various occupa- 
tions was available for this study. As a step 
in the direction indicated, however, we shall 
present measures of inequality for whites 
and Negroes of equivalent educational at- 
tainment level alone. 

The participation of Negro and native 
white males in six major occupational group- 
ings for 1940 is summarized by percentages 


1 For more extended discussion of the use of ‘‘edu- 
cational attainment” to hold constant the factor of 
job qualification see Ralph H. Turner, ‘‘Foci of Dis- 
crimination in the Employment of Nonwhites,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LVIII (November, 
1952), 247-56. 


in Table 1. A brief explanation of the “index 
of concentration” employed to interpret 
these data is necessary before proceeding to 
a description and interpretation of occupa- 
tional patterns of inequality. 


THE INDEX OF CONCENTRATION 


For the present purpose an index is re- 
quired which will measure Negro participa- 
tion relative to white participation in indi- 
vidual occupational categories. The index 
value must enable the reader to tell whether 
members of a given minority group have 
more or less than their proportionate share 
of the jobs in a particular occupation. In 
order that different occupations may be 
compared with respect to degrees of inequali- 
ty, (a) there must be upper and lower limits 
corresponding to monopoly and exclusion 
and an intermediate reference point corre- 
sponding to proportionate participation, 
and (b) the meaning of the index value must 
be unaffected by variations in total numbers 
of persons in the various occupations. In 
order that different communities or other 
areas may be compared, it is further neces- 
sary that the meaning of the index should be 
unaffected by variation in the relative size of 
the minority group. 

2 The requirements of indexes for dealing with 
closely related phenomena have been discussed in 
Julius Jahn, Calvin F. Schmid, and Clarence Schrag, 
“The Measurement of Ecological Segregation,” 
American Sociological Review, XII (June, 1947), 293- 
303, and in commentaries in‘the same journal by 
Richard Hornseth, XII (October, 1947), 603-4, and 
te J. Williams, XIII (June, 1948), pp. 298- 
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TABLE 1 














g OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF NATIVE WHITE AND NEGRO EMPLOYED 
MALES AT SELECTED LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 5 
BY REGION AND COMMUNITY TYPE, 1940* 
PER CENT IN OCCUPATION . 
Less than 5 Years 7-8 Years 4 Years 4 Years 
sei anions Grade School Grade School High School College 
ROUE 
Nat. Nat. Nat. Nat. ‘ 
white | Neero | White | Neste | White | Nee | white | Neer? 
Urban Nortk and West 
Professionals.............. 1.7 0.7 1.5 1.2 6.0 4.1 54.6 48.5 
Proprietors and farmers....} 6.6 2.5 7.4 2.4 15.7 2,7 16.1 6.1 
Clerical workers........... 7.7 1.4 12.5 3.8 32.5 11.4 22.6 15.2 
Craftsmen. sanoan enren 18.5 7.8 24.0 8.8 16.5 10.3 2.9 3.3 
Operatives... ne.no ouan 36.0 23.5 34.9 22.5 18.8 19.3 2.4 4.6 
Labor and service.......... 29.5 64.2 19.6 61.3 10,4 52.3 1.4 22.3 
Totaliccccciileeeeaen bos 100.0 | 100.1 99.9 | 100.0 99.9 | 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Urban South 
Professionals.............. °0.8 50.4 1.5 F0.9 5.4 4.1 53.0 65.0 
Proprietors and farmers... . [6.2 1.7 9.7 81.6 20.6 3.1 18.8 4.6 ` 
Clerical workers........... 74.9 "1.3 13.7 £2.5 35.4 9:8 22.2 11.9 
Craftsmen. .......-.... 0. 21.5 26.8 27.4 £7.5 15.8 7.6 2.9 2.0 
Operatives... ousus 37.2 21.7 31.7 23.1 15.8 17.6 1.9 3.0 
Labor and service.. .... ..| 29.5 68.2 16.1 64,4 7.0 57.8 1.2 13.5 
Total. cc a iesnas ae 100.1 | 100.1 | 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 j; 100.0 | 100.0 
Professionals. ........ 06... 0.2 | 01 | 05 6.2 | 59.7 | 80.6 
Proprietors...........20055 1.7 0.1 4.6 1.7 16.5 2.8 
Clerical workers........... 0.7 0.1 3.2 2.6 | “11,3 1.7 
Craftsmen. ....... cece ee 5.9 1.7 12.8 5.1 2.9 1.1 
Operatives............0005 17.4 6.5 19.5 17.9 2.0 2.8 
Farmers. o.an ereenn 41.4 42.4 38.9 17.9 5.5 2.8 
Labor and service.......... 32.7 49.0 20.5 48.6 2.1 8.3 
Total ss depiovarwew eca’s 100.0 99.9 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 j| 100.1 











* From data in Bureau of the Census, Population: Education: Educationcl Altainrzent by Economic Characteristics and Marital 
Status (Washington; Governmert Printing Office, 1947), pp. 126-28, 130-32, 134-36, 140-44. 
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An index meeting these requirements may 
be built about the difference between the ob- 
served number of minority persons in the 
occupation under investigation and the 

, number expected if participation of the mi- 
nority were proportional to that of the 
majority.’ Using Table 2 as a guide, we may 
define the expected vdlue of a as follows: 

= b(a-+)/(b-+d). The index is then 
defined as, I, = (a — a’)/(a +a’) or 


a— [b(a+c)/(b+d)] 
a+ [b(e+c)/(b+d)}’ 


and has the following characteristics: 





when a = a’, I, = 0, indicating proportion- 
ate participation by the minority; 

when a’ = 0, I, = 1, indicating monopoly of 
the occupation by members of the 
minority; - 

when a = 0, J, = —1, indicating complete 
exclusion of the minority.t 


The index of concentration is in a sense a 
measure Of correlation between minority 
status and occupation. Unlike such meas- 
ures as the fourfold r and the tetrachoric r, 
however, its value is necessarily —1 when- 
ever the entry in cell a is 0, and is necessarily 
+1 whenever the ertry in cell b is 0. The in- 
dex of concentration was chosen in prefer- 
ence to Yule’s Q, which has these same prop- 
erties, for two reasons. First, Yule’s Q as- 
signs a more extreme numerical value in any 
given instance than does the index of con- 
centration. The piling up of index values 


3 For circumstances under which a simple ratio of 
minority rate to majority rate can provide a justi- 
fiable index see Ralph H. Turner, “The Relative 
Position of the Negro Male in the Labor Force of 
Large American Cities,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XVI (August,. 1951), 524-29. 


4 Possible limitations in the use and interpreta- 
tion of the index are discussed in Ralph H. Turner, 
‘Some Factors in the Differential Position of Whites 


and Negroes in the Labor Force of the United States 


in 1940” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Universi- 
ty of Chicago, 1948), pp. 74-76. Credit for the fore- 
going manner of presenting the index belongs to 
Evelyn M. Kitagawa and Otis Dudley Duncan. Jus- 
tifications for the use of J, rather than some other 
index are, however, entirely the responsibility of the 
author. 


I 


"4 
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near + and — unity makes Yule’s Q more 
discriminating in instances close to propor 
tionate participation but less so in cases of 
marked inequality. For dealing with the 
statistics of race relations the discrimination 
afforded by I, at the ends of the continuum 
seemed desirable. 

The index of concentration was also pre- 
ferred for ease of computation. For all oc- 


cupations within any community, region, or - 


other area, the ratio (e + ¢)/(b + d) isa 


` constant. Hence, indexes can be computed 


directly from occupational frequency dis- 
tributions without the preparation of sepa- 
rate fourfold tables for each occupation. Or 
the index may be computed directly from 


TABLE 2 


SYMBOLIC DESIGNATIONS USED IN THE 
INDEX OF OCCUPATIONAL 
CONCENTRATION 


y 


GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


OCCUPATIONAL 
































MEMBERSHIP Minority | Control 
Group Group Total 
(Negro) | (White) 
In stated occupation. . a b a+b 
Not in stated occupa- 
AC ee ee c d c+d 
Totals sos steals a+c b+-d N 


percentages which would normally be se- 
cured in the initial examination of the data 
by using the following alternate computa- 
tional form of I, * 


a/ (a+c) —b/(b+4) 
a/ (a+ c) +6/(b+d) 
In the present investigation, index values 


have been computed in two different ways. 
They are presented in Table 3 for selected 





L= 


5 Relationships between Yule’s Q and I, may be 
seen most clearly when the former is presented in a 
manner parelleling the two formulae for J. given 
above. 


_a~ (bc/d) 
O- FE (c/a) 


ajc— b/a 
ajet b/d’ 
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educational attainment levels, so that vari- 
tions of inequality within each occupation 
may be noted according to different levels of 
job qualification. Most of the analysis and 
‘interpretation made in the paper is based on 
this table. In order to secure a simple over- 
all comparison of occupations by degree and 
_ direction of inequality while holding educa- 
tion constant, a different measure was neces- 
sary. For this purpose the Negro data have 
been standardized to the white educational 
attainment distribution, and the resulting 
theoretical occupational distribution of 
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Negroes has been related to the actual white 
distribution in computing the indexes of 
concentration reported in Table 4.8 


§ The indexes reported in Table 4 are based on all 
educational levels rather than merely on the four 
levels used in Table 3. In preparing these indexes it 
was necessary to exclude from all computations 
those cases in which information on either cccupa- 
tion or education was not provided in the census 
tables. The occupation which appears second in the 
tables is here abbreviated; as stated by the Census 
it includes “‘officials.”” “Craftsmen” in the tables 
here represents a fuller Census category, including 
skilled labor. 


TABLE 3 


INDEX OF CONCENTRATION FOR EMPLOYED NEGRO MALES BY OCCUPA- 
TION AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, REGION 
AND COMMUNITY TYPE, 1940* 





Invex oF CONCENTRATION 








` OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUP Less than § | 7-8 Years 4 Years 4 Years 
Years Grade Grade High Coll 
School School School eee 
Urban North and West 
Professionals................ —42 —11 —19 — ó 
Proprietors and farmers......, —45 —53 —71 —45 
Clerical workers. ............ —69 —53 —48 —20 
Craftsmen. a.a necare —4i —46 —23 +ó 
Operatives... aeneae —21 —22 + 1 +31 
Labor and service............ +37 +52 4-67 +88 
Urban South 
Professionals...............- —33 —25 —14 +10 
Proprietors and farmers....... —57 —72 —74 —61 
Clerical workers............. —58 —69 —57 —30 
Craftsmen. ..........0..0085 —52 —57 —35 —18 
Operatives... n.. noue —26 —16 +5 +22 
Labor and service............ +40 +60 - +78 +84 
Rurel South 
Professionals................ —33 +9 -+33 +15 
Proprietors..............005- —89 —80 —80 —71 
Clerical workers............. —75 —78 —73 —74 
Craftsmen........--.....--- —55 —61 45 —45 
Operatives................0- —46 —23 + 6 +17 
Farmers. idora tubie i aen +1 -3 —10 —33 
Labor and service............ +20 +38 +57 +60 





* All index values have been multiplied by 100. For source of the data see Table 1. 
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REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Regional variation may be noted before 
we launch into the occupational compari- 
sons. The most frequent pattern is a con- 
tinuum of index values from rural South to 
urban North and West, with the urban 
South between. In most instances, the index 
values are lowest (most exclusion or least 
concentration) in the rural South. Among 
“proprietors and officials’ and among 
“craftsmen and foremen,” the sequence of 
index values corresponds to the foregoing 
generalization in every instance. For “cleri- 
cal and sales workers” the generalization ap- 
plies with one reversal between urban South 
and urban North and West at the lowest 
educational level. The pattern for ‘“‘opera- 
tives” is varied. 

The two special cases are the “unskilled 
labor and service workers’’ and the “profes- 
sionals,” representing opposite extremes of 
the socioeconomic continuum. While with 
one minor reversal the index values for the 
former are highest in urban North and West 
and lowest in rural South, the positive 
values indicate the greatest deviation from 
equality in the urban North and West. For 
“professionals” the most general pattern re- 
verses that of other occupations, with lower 
negative indexes and higher positive indexes 
in the rural South. 


OCCUPATIONAL PATTERNS: DESCRIPTION 


The description of patterns of inequality 
will center on the changes in relative concen- 
tration which accompany variations in 
levels of qualification (as measured by 
education). 

The pattern is simple for the unskilled oc- 
cupations. Negro participation is consistent- 
ly excessive, and Negro concentration con- 
sistently increases with education. The per- 
centage distributions (Table 1) reveal that 
the participation of both Negroes and whites 
declines with increasing education, but the 
index values tell us that Negroes do not es- 
cape irom these occupations as surely as 
whites do. 

Among the semiskilled (operatives) a 
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somewhat different pattern may be ob- 
served. Except for one minor reversal, tlfe 
index values show a shift from restriction 
(i.e., negative concentration) at the lowest 
grade levels to positive concentration at the 
highest, the index changing sign between the 
grade-school and high-school levels. In ur- 
ban areas of both regions the percentage dis- 
tributions show the same pattern as they did 
for the unskilled. The same trends with in- 
creased education are revealed for both oc- 
cupational groups, with, however, the white 
participation starting out higher than that 
of Negroes in semiskilled work, but not in 
unskilled Jabor. 


TABLE 4 


INDEX OF CONCENTRATION FOR EMPLOYED NE- 
GRO MALES, STANDARDIZED FOR EDUCATION, 
BY OCCUPATION, REGION, AND COMMUNITY 
TYPE, 1940* 








Occupational aaa, a Urban Rural 
Group Wes South South 
Professionals..... 07 +09 +19 
AIMETS ia ov ee eler evan ofa va wena —05 
Proprietors....... —58 —74 —79 
Clerical workers... —41 —37 —80 
Craftsmen....... —38 —42 —56 
Operatives....... —13 —06 —23 
Labor and service. +56 +62 +34 





* Negro data have been standardized to the white educa- 
tional distribution. All index values have been multiplied by 100, 
For source of the data see Table 1. 


Tn the rural South a small increase in the 
percentage of whites in semiskilled occupa- 
tions accompanies the step from minimum 
grade-school to complete grade-school edu- 
cation. More striking, however, are the siz- 
able jumps in Negro participation that ac- 
company increases in education, until the 
drop at college level. Thus the picture of 
semiskilled workers in the rural South con- 
stitutes yet a third pattern. 

A further point of regional difference may 
be noted for the semiskilled. In comparison 
with the rural South, the urban North and 
West show less restriction of Negroes at the 
lower educational levels but more concen- 
tration at the upper educational levels. 
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At the skilled level (see “Craftsmen” in 
fhe tables), we find for the first time some 
degree of exclusion of Negroes at all educa- 
tional levels. Regardless of region, exclusion 
is consistently greater at the grade-school 
level than above, and consistently highest 
at the seven- to eight-year grade-school 
level. Among the urban portions of both 
regions, white participation increases to the 
highest level of grade schoo] and declines 
with more education, while Negro partici- 
pation increases into high school, declining 
with college level. The rural South differs in 
both the pattern of index values and the 
trend of percentages. Negro percentages 
follow the same pattern as the other areas 
do, but the white participation increases 
through high school. Index values reveal 
that restriction of Negroes does not de- 
crease with education beyond grade schcol 
in the rural South to the degree that it does 
in the urban areas. In particular, college 
education, in comparison with high-school 
education, does not lessen the restriction of 
Negroes, as it does quite markedly in urban 
areas. 

The pattern for white-collar workers dif- 
fers with each subdivision of the table. 
There is little variation in inequality by edu- 
cation in the rural South, although both 
white and Negro participation increases 
through high school and drops with college. 
In the urban South we find the same pattern 
of greatest inequality at seventh and eighth 
grades and least inequality at college, as ap- 
peared for skilled workers. Percentagewise, 
white participation increases to high-school 
level and declines at college level, while Ne- 
gro participation inzreases with each incre- 
ment of education. In the urban North and 
. West there is decliring exclusion with each 
increment of education, while percentage 
patterns are similar to those in the urban 
South. 

Among proprietars and officials the pat- 
tern is one of increasing exclusion with in- 
crements of education through high school, 
but declining with college in both northern 
and southern urban areas. In the North and 
West both white and Negro participation in- 
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creases from least education to most, with 
one reversal for Negroes. In the urban South 
the Negro pattern is similar, but the white 
percentage drops with college. In the rural 
South, however, restriction declines with 
education, while the percentage of both 
white and Negro participation increases. 

Indexes for professionals move from re- 
striction toward concentration with increas- 
ing education in all instances, negative in- 
dexes giving way to positive between high 
school and college in the urban South and 
between five years and seven-eight years of 
grade school in the rural South. 


OCCUPATIONAL PATTERNS: INTERPRETATION 


No single explanatory principle can be 
expected to encompass the variations indi- 
cated in the tables. To avoid a mere jumble 
of factors, however, a useful procedure is to 
attempt to specify the most general explana- 
tion and then seek principles to account for 
deviations from it. 

Let us begin by proposing a hypothetical 
situation in which Negroes and whites com- 
pete in the labor market and the business 
world, with only informal prejudice operat- 
ing to make the competititon unequal. Un- 
der these ideal-typical circumstances in- 
equality between whites and Negroes of 
equivalent qualification should be a deter- 
minable function of the desire of whites for 
any particular job. Those jobs which whites 
desire greatly and compete for among them- 
selves should show high exclusion rates, 
while those that whites take only in lieu of 
success in attaining a better position should 
show high concentration rates. On the 
grounds of simple logic applied to a hypo- 
thetically “pure” situation we shall propose 
as our most general hypothesis that Negro 
“concentration” in an occupation is an in- 
verse function of the degree to which whites 
seek entry into the occupation. 

The percentages in Table 1 provide an 
approximate way of judging desire of whites 
to enter an occupation. In general, those oc- 
cupations in which participation increases 
with education may be thought of as desir- 
able, while those in which participation de- 
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creases with education may be thought of as 
undesirable. Thus a glance at the percentage 
shifts for white participation by steps in 
education enables us to make a preliminary 
twofold classification. 

However, the problem is complicated by 
the fact that all occupations do not show a 
consistent increase or decrease over the four 
educational levels. Some occupations are de- 
sired by persons with education up to a cer- 
tain level but are viewed as second or third 
choices above that level. For example, in all 
three subdivisions of the data the percentage 
participation of whites in clerical work in- 
creases with increased grade-school and with 
high-school education but drops with college 
training. Apparently clerical or sales work is 
considered desirable by persons with less 
than college education but not so desirable 
for others. Consequently, rather than treat- 
ing each occupation as a whole, it is pro- 
posed to treat each step in education within 
each occupation separately. For each step, 
then, the occupation will be classified as 
“desirable” or “undesirable” according to 
whether the percentage of whites increases 
or decreases. 

As the dependent variable in our formu- 
lation we shall take the change in the index 
of concentration. According to the hypothe- 
sis, we should expect the index value to in- 
crease with education whenever the interval 
has been classified as undesirable and to de- 
crease whenever the interval has been clas- 
sified as desirable. This provides only an in- 
complete test of the proposition, sinc2 it does 
not take into account magnitude of change, 
but will serve for this preliminary examina- 
tion. The results appear in Table 5. 

Out of 57 intervals, the hypothesis is con- 
firmed in 34 and not confirmed in 23. The 
null hypothesis that this deviation from the 
expected frequency is attributable te chance 
cannot be rejected at the 5 per cent level.” A 

1 The following test of significance was used: The 
number of intervals in which confirmation cf the hy- 
pothesis could be expected on the basis of chance was 
computed. Converted into a percentage, this was 
treated as the universe value and its standard error 


computed and applied in the standard critical-ratio 
formula. 
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glance at the table, however, suggests that 
the hypothesis is better confirmed in the two” 
urban areas than it is in the rural South. 
Since our knowledge of the more organized 
and rigidified character of race relations in 
the rural South would lead us to expect such 
a finding, we may be justified in testing the 
hypothesis for the urban areas alone. When 
this is done, 26 of 36 possible intervals con- 
firm the hypothesis, while 10 fail to confirm 
it. The probability of such a finding due to 
chance is less than .01, so that the null hy- 
pothesis must in this instance be rejected. 

The patterns of inequality in certain oc- 
cupations may immediately be considered 
fully accounted for on the basis of this gen- 
eral principle. For the: unskilled labor and 
service category, Negro concentration is 
attributable to the undesirability of the oc- 
cupation to whites at all levels. Each inter- 
val in each region gives support to the 
hypothesis. 

Outside the rural South the pattern for 
skilled workers (craftsmen and foremen) is 
similarly accounted for in each instance by 
the hypothesis. The pattern is unlike that of 
unskilled work, however, because the “pres- 
sure” on Negroes increases through the top- 
level grade school and then declines, though 
the job desirability remains sufficient at all 
educational levels to prevent the concentra- 
tion index from turning positive. 

For semiskilled workers (operatives) the 
hypothesis is confirmed except in two in- 
stances, both at the first educational inter- 
val, with one in the rural South and one in 
the urban North and West. In each instance 
confirming the hypothesis, a declining white 
participation is accompanied by an increase 
in the index of concentration. 

The hypothesis appears to apply to one 
other occupation, that of proprietors and 
officials, but, like the crafts, only in the ur- 
ban areas. One exception appears, however, 
at the top level in the North and West. In 
the instances confirming the hypothesis, 
relative Negro participation loses out as 
white participation increases, except for one 
instance of a gain as white participation 
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drops at the top educational level in the 
- surban South. 

The next step in analysis should be a 
survey of the exceptions to the hypothesis in 
search of additional hypotheses which will 
designate conditions leading to modifica- 
tions of our central “ideal-type” construc- 
tion. First of all, the general direction of ex- 
ceptions to the principle is predominantly 
positive, i.e., negative indexes approach 
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equality or positive indexes increase in mag- ` 
nitude in spite of increased participation by ` 
whites. In the urban United States $ out of 
the 10 instances, and in the rural South 7 of 
13 exceptions, are in this direction. 
Following the procedure of seeking hy- 
potheses in the order of declining generality, 
we note that positive exceptions are most 
common, and the occupation in which they 
appear most frequently is the professions. 


TABLE 5 


OCCUPATIONAL DESIRABILITY AND VARIATION IN INEQUALITY 
BY OCCUPATION, REGION, AND COMMUNITY TYPE, 1940* 




















INTERVAL BETWEEN | INTERVAL BETWEEN | INTERVAL BETWEEN 
LESS THAN 5 YEARS | 7-8 Years GRADE 4 Years Hros 
AND 7-8 YEARS SCHOOL AND 4 YEARS SCHOOL AND 
OCCUPATIONAL Grape SCHOOL Hicx ŞcuooL 4 Years COLLEGE 
Group 
Desir- Index Desir- Index “Desir- Index 
ability? [Variation}| ability | Variation| ability | Variation 
Urban North and West 
Professionals. ............ D + D — D Es 
Proprietors and farmers. ... D — D — D + 
Clerical workers.......... D + D + U -+ 
Craftsmen. s.u. D — U + U -+ 
Operatives.............8. U — U + U + 
Labor and service......... U + U + U -+ 
Urban South 
Professionals. .... O D + D + D + 
Proprietors and farmers. . . D - D _ U + 
Clerical workers. ......... D - D + U + 
Craftsmen.............. af D — U + U + 
Operatives... asunu U + U -+ U + 
Labor and service......... U + U + U + 
Rural South 
Professionals. ........... ‘| D + D + D = 
Proprietors............... D + D 0 D + 
Clerical workers. ........- D - D + U _ 
Craftsmen............... D — D + U 0 
Operatives... esasan D + U + U + 
Farmers. .....sserueesseas U — U ~ U _ 
Labor and service......... U + U + U + 





text. 


* This table summarizes a juxtaposing of Tables 1 and 3. The meaning of the table is explained in the 


+ Symbols are as follows: “D” for desirable; “U” for undesirable. 


$ Symbols are as follows: “+” means the index of concentration increases with increased education; 
t3? means the index decreases; ‘0? means the index is unchanged. 
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Thus, at every one of the 9 intervals, the 
percentage of white participation increases 
with education, but at 7 of these the concen- 
tration index increases in value. , 

Clues to the unusual position of Negroes 
in the professions may be sought in condi- 
tions which protect the Negro to some de- 
gree from the free operation of interracial 
competition. 

The professions do provide some such 
protection for the established Negro because 
of the unwillingness of many white profes- 
sionals to’accept Negro clients. The general- 
ly lower educational attainment of Negroes 
means also that fewer Negroes are qualified 
to serve as professionals. Here, then, is an 
avenue to relative security and high status 
for the educated Negro. A greater propor- 
tion of Negroes than of whites with college 
education become professionals, and the de- 
gree to which this is true increases as we 
shift attention toward the South and espe- 
cially the rural South, where the lines of 
segregation are most sharply drawn.® 

Elaborated and applied to other minority 
groups, this interpretation of the data on 
professions sets a whole series of problems 
for study. Of the variables already suggest- 
ed, one is willingness of majority-group pro- 
fessionals to accept members of the minority 
group as clients and to give them fair treat- 
ment. Unwillingness creates a shortage of 
available professional services. The second 
variable is educational level of the minority, 
which further determines whether there will 
be a shortage of professionals. Variation in 
either of these factors affects the number of 
persons with high education who will enter 
the professions. A third variable, ability of 
the minority to pay for professional services, 
probably operates as well. In general, then, 
as the minority attains greater education, the 
proportion of college graduates who go into 
professions should decrease, except as coun- 
tered by a concomitant rise in minority pur- 


8 A consequence of these facts, the development 
of vested interests in segregation within the minority 
group itself, is described by E. Franklin Frazier in 
“Human, All Too Human,” Survey Graphic, 
XXXVI (January, 1947), 74 ff. 
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chasing power and a majority willingness to 
accept services from minority professionals? 

Of the remaining four positive exceptions 
to the first hypothesis in the urban United 
States, three are in the clerical and sales oc- 
cupatioris. Here there is evidence of condi- 
tions regulating competition, but in a some- 
what different manner from the professions. 
Through civil-service regulations, especially 
in some branches of federal service, such as 
the post office, Negroes have been granted 
employment to a degree which would be un- 
likely if racial preference operated in com- 
plete freedom. The findings are not so con- 
sistent in the white-collar bracket as in the 
professions, but there are at least two con- 
ditions which might seem to account for this 
fact. First, the white-collar category is quite 
heterogeneous with respect to the principle 
being discussed, and what has been said 
about civil-service occupations does not ap- 
ply to sales occupations. Second, in two of 
three intervals in the urban North which 
fail to show a positive exception from the 
first principle, the two principles would op- 
erate in the same direction rather than in 
opposition to each other. We can therefore 
only ascertain whether this latest principle 
is operating by noting whether the degree of 
increase in the concentration index is more 
than would be expected on the basis of the 
degree of decline in white participation. 
Since the matter of degrees of difference is 
outside the scope of the present analysis, the 
question must remain unanswered. 

With the exception of two other intervals 
which do not seem to fit into any consistent 
pattern, the remaining exceptions to the 
first principle occur in the rural South. 
Among proprietors and officials each inter- 
val is an exception in the positive direction, 
and the hypothesis applied to professionals 
may fit. Thus the more complete life-segre- 
gation in the rural South may modify some- 
what the disadvantageous competitive po- 
sition of Negroes in this category, though 
not enough to bring indexes close to 
equality. 

Among farmers there is a consistent pat- 
tern of declining white membership with 
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education, but Negro participation de- 

«creases relatively more rapidly. Here we 
must note that the occupational category 
includes both the farm owner and the tenant 
farmer. We may hypothesize that among 
whites the ratio of owners to tenants in- 
creases with education but that there are 
severe restrictions on ownership for Negroes. 
Hence Negroes with higher education “es- 
cape” the occupation because of their un- 
equal position within the occupation. 

White-collar and skilled work in the rural 
South are hardest to interpret. The patterns 
of the two are similar, showing conformity 
to the general hypothesis at the lowest edu- 
cational interval, a positive exception at the 
intermediate interval, and a negative excep- 
tion at the highest level. With so complex a 
pattern, the explanations suggested will be 
sheer speculation. First, the moderately high 
positive index for professionals at the college 
level may mean relatively more opportuni- 
ties for the college-educated Negro than for 
the white in the professions. The protection 
from white competition added to opportuni- 
ty makes of the professions an especially de- 
sirable occupation. The fact, then, of differ- 
ential rating of alternatives between whites 
and Negroes may mean fewer Negroes at the 
top educational level choosing white-collar 
and skilled work. In addition, the same prin- 
ciple observed for farmers—namely, a mark- 
edly lower ceiling for Negroes within these 
occupations—may contribute to the finding 
at the top educational level. 

To account for the positive exceptions at 
the middle interval, we note that these are 
consistent in the case of white-collar work 
with the findings in the urban United States 
and that the same conditions may be opera- 
tive but counteracted in the other educa- 
tional levels. In the crafts the continuity 
since pre-emancipation days of the tradition 
of the skilled Negro in the South gives him 
a modicum of protection of which even the 
segregated labor unions have had to take 
account. 

The findings at the lowest educational in- 
terval, however, tend to cast doubts on the 
foregoing explanations unless we can ac- 
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count for their failure to apply at this level 
also. The relatively higher status these two 
occupations convey for the middle-educated 
Negro in comparison with the whites may 
mean a more intense competition wit#in the 
minority group for these occupations. This 
in turn would probably tend to make these 
occupations more distinctively middle-edu- 
cational for the Negro than for the white 
and would account for the present findings. 

From Table 4 we gain further support for 
the first general hypothesis, since the index 
values vary in most instances inversely with 
the socioeconomic status of the occupations. 
The notable exceptions are found in the pro- 
fessions and farming, for which explanations 
have already been adduced. When white- 
collar and skilled workers are viewed with- 
out respect to variation by steps in educa- 
tion, they do not deviate from the basic ex- 
planatory principle. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions from this paper must be 
very much qualified in terms of the limita- 
tions of data and procedure. Making infer- 
ences from direction of change of indexes 
and percentages without taking account of 
magnitude of change is a crude method of 
analyzing data. Stressing principally varia- 
tions by education within occupation may 
overlook factors which impinge indiscrimi- 
nately on Negro participation in an occupa- 
tion at all levels. This deficiency may ac- 
count for failure of the data to locate inten- 
sifications of Negro disadvantage by for- 
malization and strengthening of racial pref- 
erence. The general limitations of census 
data apply, and the analysis can be no bet- 
ter than the homogeneity of census cate- 
gories which have already been brought into 
question. Education provides only an imper- 
fect tool for holding job qualifications con- 
stant. The equivalence of both educational 
and occupational categories for whites and 
Negroes must be greatly qualified. The data 
have been structured according to only one 
axis, the relation between white participa- 
tion and inequality, so that it is not possible 
to tell whether some other structuring might 
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have provided more parsimonious and ade- 
quate explanations. And the foregoing is but 
part of a broader observation that in no case 
have techniques been used which would 
make decisive tests between alternative 
hypotheses. 

Subject to these qualifications, the proce- 
dure may be outlined. First, an index for 
measuring relative concentration or restric- 
tion of a minority group within an occupa- 
tion was presented. This was applied to 
census data on employed Negro males, by 
separate region and community types and 
selected educational levels. To interpret the 
data, hypotheses were proposed in order of 
declining generality. These consisted of a 
general hypothesis in the form of an ideal- 
type construct and a series of hypotheses ac- 
counting for exceptions to this general 
principle. 

The hypotheses which would explain near- 
ly all the findings, if validated in other ways 
and not supplanted by more adequate ex- 
planations, are the following: 

General hypothesis —Under “ideal” con- 
ditions of minority and majority competing 
freely in the labor market, with racial pref- 
erence operating informally throughout the 
Jabor market, minority “concentration” in 
an occupation is an inverse function of the 
degree to which majority persons desire 
membership in the occupation.® 
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Qualifying Aypotheses—(1) The “ideal” 
conditions are modified by social. barriers 
which lessen direct competititon between 
members of the majority and minority 
groups, in which case relative inequality 
will be determined by other considerations, 
such as majority-minority differentials in 
demand, job qualification, and ability to pay 
for services. (2) The “ideal” conditions are 
modified by institutional controls which 
limit the free expression of racial preference, ` 
such as enforced governmental regulation or 
traditional minority rights in certain occu- 
pations, in which case minority restriction 
will be lessened. (3) The “ideal” conditions 
are modified when minority and majority 
members with equivalent qualifications are 
confronted with different occupational alter- 
natives and different prestige ratings at- 
tached to the same occupation. Effects in 
these instances are varied. (4) The “ideal” 
conditions are modified when minority 
members of any occupation experience a 
much lower “ceiling” within an occupation 
than majority members do, in which case the 
measure of restriction will be increased (or 
concentration reduced), reflecting minority 
“escape” from the occupation. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


® The hypothesis refers to ‘‘concentration,” with 
the factor of unequal job qualification controlled. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AS BEYEEC TEP. 
IN LETTERS OF TESTIMONY 


R. W. ENGLAND 


ABSTRACT 


An analysis of published Christian Science letters of testimony provides information concerning the 
membership, dynamics, and bases of appeal of this religion. Urban females of mature years who suffered 
, from physical or mental ills constituted the largest category of communicants. Christian Science practice 
involves some quasi-psychiatric mechanisms, with the professional healer playing a role akin to that of the 


psychotherapist. 


Scholars have paid scant attention to the 
characteristics of members of specific minor 
religious sects and cults,! even though a 
considerable body of general theory exists 
(usually oriented around concepts of per- 
sonal and social disorganization), dealing 
with the factors presumably responsible for 
voluntary affiliation with social movements 
of all kinds. 

To what sorts of people do “fringe” re- 
ligious groups appeal? What factors stimu- 
late and maintain adherents’ interest, par- 
ticularly in such movements as New 
Thought, Divine Science, Christian Science, 
Theosophy, Spiritualism, or Bahai—groups 
which Clark classifies as egocentric and 
esoteric sects? and which may be regarded as 
conspicuous departures from the three ma- 
jor religious systems of American culture? 
It may be perfectly true that the basic stim- 
ulus to such membership is some form of dis- 
organization and that most of the adherents 


1Hadley Cantril and Muzafer Sherif, ‘“The 
Kingdom of Father Divine,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XXXIIL (April, 1938), 
147-67; Erdmann D. Beynon, ‘‘The Voodoo Cult 
among Negro Migrants in Detroit,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XLIII (May, 1938), 894-907; E. K. 
Francis, ‘‘The Russian Mennonites: From Religion 
to Ethnic Group,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LIV (September, 1948), 101~7; John B. Holt, 
“Holiness Religion: Cultural Shock and Social Re- 
organization,” American Sociological Review, V 
(October, 1940), 740-47; Allan W. Eister, Drawing- 
room Conversion (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1950); Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of Social 
Movements (New York: Wiley, 1941). 


2 Elmer T. Clark, The Small Sects in America 
(New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949), p. 24. 


will manifest lives disorganized in some de- 
gree, but knowing this throws little light 
upon the specific appeal factors of particular 
sects or on the characteristics of their mem- 
bers. 

Aside from the participant-observer 
method, or a deductive approach based upon 
a study of a sect’s history and “theology”— 
the latter often incomprehensible to the 
scientifically trained—the use of schedules, 
questionnaires, case histories, and personal 
documents is extremely difficult. Followers 
of these sects are apt to be hostilely sensi- 
tive to searching inquiries by outsiders: The 
‘‘we-they” aspect of group relationships 
looms large in their behavior. However, in 
the case ož one large sect—Christian Science 
—there exist in published form several 
thousand unsolicited documents (letters of 
testimony) written by its adherents. These 
letters have, for many years, been regular 
features of the Christian Science Journal and 
the Christian Science Sentinel, periodicals 
with a wide and respectful circulation 
among “Scientists.” 

This study, based on an analysis of a 
sample of five hundred letters, is an attempt 
to learn something of the characteristics of 
those to whom this religion appeals, the 
bases of the appeal, and the nature of the 
dynamics of Christian Science as far as its 
followers are concerned. The study is sup- 
plemented by the writer’s knowledge of this 
religion resulting from his one-time partici- 
pation in it. 

The census bureau lists the United 
States membership of the Church of Christ, 
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Scientist as 268,915, with an additional 
139,758 Sunday School scholars between five 
and twenty years of age.® Christian Science 
is apparently an urban, middle-class reli- 
gion. In 1936, 94.9 per cent of the formal 
membership was reported as living in urban 
areas.4 The average value of the urban 
church edifices of this group was $48,818 
compared with a national urban average of 
$44,583.65 Women predominate among the 
congregations, for the sex ratio of the 
Church of Christ, Scientist is the lowest of 
any of the leading denominations in the 
United States: for each 100 female members 
there are but 31.3 males.® 

An extended exposition of Christian 
Science doctrine is contained in Mary Baker 
Eddy’s Sciénce and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures (Boston, 1906). Only enough es- 
sentials will be presented in this paper to 
permit clearer understanding of later sec- 
tions of the article. Briefly, Christian Sci- 
ence teaches that the power of Divine Mind 
can manifest itself at the behest of believers 
by curing ills, harmonizing interpersonal re- 
lationships, providing material needs, and 
by otherwise ameliorating one’s lot upon the 
mortal plane of existence. The only “real- 
ity” is the reality of God; all else is illusion. 
Traditional Christian virtues are identified 
with God. Inharmony, such as sickness, 
poverty, and war, is the illusory product of 
mortal mind and of error. When a Christian 
Scientist finds himself in a state of in- 
harmony—ill, unemployed, discouraged— 
he repeats to himself certain formulas, reads 
Science and Health and the Bible, and may 
finally consult a practitioner if harmony is 
not restored. The practitioner, an author- 
ized faith-healer, responds by either coming 
in person to “assert the Truth” or engages 
in absent treatment by asserting the Truth 

3 Bureau of the Census, Religious Bodies: 1936 
(Washington, D.C., 1941) II, Part I, 390-91, 399. 
No later figures are available, since release of mem- 


bership data is prohibited by the rules of this 
church, 


4 Ibid., Part I, p. 390. 
ë Ibid., I, 104-5. 
§ Ibid., p. 23. 
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from his home or office. The recipient of such 
aid is then billed, much as one is billed by £ 
physician or dentist, the amount of the fee 
depending upon the extent of treatment 
needed.” 


LETTERS OF TESTIMONY 

The publication of testimonies for Chris- 
tian Science was first systematized in an 
early edition of Mrs. Eddy’s textbook under 
the chapter title “Fruitage.” Subsequent 
editions retained this section, although up 
through the final edition of 1906 the letters 
were usually identified only by the writers’ 
initials and the names of their home com- 
munities. Shortly after the founding, in 
1883, of the Christian Science Journal, a 
regular department within this organ was 
instituted which published testimonial let- 
ters. By 1906 the editors were including the 
full names and community addresses of most 
of the writers. The Christian Science Senti- 
nel, created in 1898, carried then, and still 
carries, letters of testimony under a similar 
policy. These written statements (totaling 
to date about six thousand in the Journal 
alone) are a source of data to the student of 
religious behavior. 

A sample of 500 letters was obtained from 
Volumes XLVII, LVII, LVIT, and LXIV 
of the Journal for the years 1929, 1939, 1940, 
and 1946. The letters were read serially 
within the four volumes. Of the 500, 406 
(81 per cent) were from women; 94 (19 per 
cent) were from men—this is roughly com- 
parable to the sex ratio within the formal 
membership, where males constituted (in 
1936) about 24 per cent of the total. 

Of the 406 females, 310 (76 per cent) 
were married—or had been married—and 96 
were single. This was determined from the 
Journals practice of including “Miss” or 


7 Present-day Christian Scientists are not for- 
bidden all medical aid; in situations involving com- 
pound fractures, serious hemorrhages, certain 
dental troubles, and disabling pain, medical or 
dental care is permissible provided the patient re- 
sumes divine treatment as soon as his condition 
permits. Modifications of this kind have been partly 
responsible for the elevation of Christian Science to 
the ranks of the ‘‘respectable” sects. 
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“Mrs.” before the women’s names. Thus, of 
gill the letters, 62 per cent. were from married 
(or widowed or divorced) females. Internal 
evidence indicates that the bulk of these 
married women were between thirty-five 
and sixty years of age. No estimates were 
possible in respect to ages of the male com- 
municants or the unmarried women. 


FACTORS MOTIVATING AND SUSTAINING 
INTEREST IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


An examination of the 500 letters indi- 
cated that two distinct classes of writers 
existed: (1) those who mentioned the prev- 
alence in their lives of chronic'adverse con- 
ditions prior to their becoming acquainted 


TABLE 1 


REASONS FOR BECOMING CHRISTIAN SCIEN- 
TISTS, BY SEX AND TYPE OF MOTIVE 








| 
Type of Motive 


Males i Females 
To alleviate dis- 
tressing condi- 
IONS vice dees seers 38 fo 6% 217 (53.4%) . 
Other............ 56 (59.6%) | 189 (46.6%) 


94 (100.0%) |: 406 (100.0%) 


X? = 5.12; P< .05. 


with Christian Science and @) those who 

_ made no such mention. Since'there exists a 
distinct tendency among Christian Scien- 
tists to attribute as many cures as possible 
to their religion, one might infer that the 
writers of class 2, since they made no such 
mention, had not been suffering prior to be- 
coming Scientists. In other: words, their 
reasons for following this faith were orig- 
inally other than for purposes of alleviating 
distressing conditions. Some 49 per cent of 
the writers were in this category, suggesting 
that approximately half the sample became 
interested in Christian Scierice because of 
specific troubles, while half were motivated 
by other factors. 

A breakdown on the basis of sex in re- 
spect to these categories proved of interest 
(see Table 1). A significantly greater propor- 
tion of females than of males was apparently 

i 


[i 
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motivated to become Christian Scientists by 
reasons of prior distressing conditions. f 
It was clear that the writers’ discussions 
of their symptoms and diseases were so 
fraught with confusion stemming from their 
ignorance of medicine and mental hygiene 
that classifications within this type of prob- 
lem would be meaningless: However, a pos- 
sible classification did appear feasible in 
terms of the principle troubles (four kinds) 


- which were, in varying degree, instrumental 


in stimulating an interest in Christian Sci- 


ence: 


a) Those involving health: included here 
are functional and organic disorders and ` 
bodily injuries. 

b) Those concerned with financial diffi- - 
culties: these include poverty, menp ley 
ment, business problems, etc. 

c) Those stemming from the use of tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and alcohol, roundly con- 
demned by Mrs. Eddy, and the existence of 
presumably undesirable personality traits 
or attitudes likewise disapproved by her. 

d) Conditions of vaguely defined unhap- 
piness: bereavement, depressed feelings, 
family discord, worries. 

_ While these four categories are not mu- 
tually exclusive, particularly a and d, they 
arise empirically from the letters of persons 
in class 1, those whose problems predated 
their interest in Christian Science. In terms 
of individual cases, however, only one of the 
four types of trouble mentioned above ap- 
peared to provide the principal motivation 
for each writer, even though she may have 
mentioned troubles in more than one 
category. 

The distribution of males and females of 
class 1 among the four types of distressing 
conditions is small except for type ¢. How- 
ever, none of the men complained of previ- 
ous troubles of type d, while 6 per cent of the 
single and 8 per cent of the married women 
did. 

A fundamental distinguishing feature of - 
Christian Science theology is its explicit and 
emphatic denial of the reality of the physical 
world, the evidence of the senses being 
merely an illusion resulting from the ac- 


SOME ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


tivities of mortal mind. The principal char- 
acteristic of applied Christian Science is the 
denial of the necessity for medical zid except 
under the circumstances mentioned in foot- 
note 7. The 500 letters indicate, however, 
that Christian Scientists take a lively inter- 
est in their adjustments to presumably non- 
existent persons and situations and exhibit 
considerable concern for the well-being of 
their bodies and minds. The most frequent 
topics discussed, and the primary subjects 
of 93 per cent of the 500 letters, were alleged 
cures of illnesses and the maintenance of 
health by applications of Christian Science. 
The curing of sickness and the maintenance 
of physical well-being appear to be the pre- 
dominant factors sustaining interest in this 
religion. 

Ninety-six per cent of the let:ers from 
women and 79 per cent of those from men 
concerned matters of health; the propor- 
tional difference is statistically significant, 
suggesting that the medical aspects of 
Christian Science are more important for 
females than for males (see Table 2). 


ATTITUDES OF MIND 


Some significant attitudes and ways of 
thinking which may be characteristic of 
Christian Scientists generally are discernible 
from an examination of the 500 le-ters. 

1. In Science and Health, Mary Baker 
Eddy warns her followers of the dangers at- 
tendant upon the possession of knowledge of 
physiology, anatomy, and medicine: 


The action of mortal mind on the body was 
not so injurious before inquisitive Eves took 
up the study of medical works.... You can 
educate a healthy horse so far in physiology 
that he will take cold without his blanket, 
whereas the wild animal, left to his instincts, 
sniffs the wind with delight. ... Treatises on 
anatomy, physiology, and health, sustained by 
what is material law, are the prompters of sick- 
ness and disease. It should not be proverbial, 
that so long as you read medical works you 
will be sick [pp. 176, 179]. 


The grain of truth contained in Mrs. 
Eddy’s argument cannot be gainsaid, but 
her fears that Christian Scientists might be- 
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come prey to such dangerous knowledge 


were groundless. The medical, anatomical, 
and physiological knowledge held by the 560 


‘writers was apparently very limited and, in 


some cases, totally absent. 

Perhaps most conspicuous was an appar- 
ent ignorance of or indifference to the 
natural healing powers of the human body. 
Thus, a vast number of minor ailments, 
ranging from athlete’s foot to the common 
cold, were treated and cured by the applica- 
tion of Divine Truth. Furthermore, there is, 
among the 500 communicants, considerable 
attention given to types of disorders so in- 
significant as to be of practically no conse- 
quence so far as one’s daily life is concerned. 


TABLE 2 


FACTORS SUSTAINING INTEREST IN CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE, BY SEX AND TYPE OF PROBLEM 





Type of Problem 


Males Females 
Health........... 75 (79.8%) | 392 ( 96.5%) 
Other care oe 19 Go g) 14 (3.5%) 
Total.......... 94 (100.0%) | 406 (100.0%) 


X? = 33.85; P < .05. 


Chapped hands, lone warts, a burned finger- 
nail, hangnails, vague fleeting pains, and 
momentary dizziness were not infrequently 
the “healings” for which testimony was - 
given. Man, like most organisms, is subject 
to myriad minor and temporary ills which 
are of little importance to general health. 
The doctrines of Mary Baker Eddy, how- 
ever, endow even these pathological minu- 
tiae with special meaning, for they become 
evidence of the workings of mortal mind. 
When they vanish, as they almost inevitably 
must, Christian Scientists give credit not to 
their resilient organisms but to their reli- 
gion. Thus, by virtue of the peculiar em- 
phases of their faith and the peculiar func- 
tioning of the human body, Scientists have 
a constant and automatic source of evidence 
confirming their beliefs. 

It is, however, the alleged healing of seri- 
ous disorders with which Christian Science 
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is associated in the popular mind and upon 
which are based its more dramatic aspects. 
The Christian Science textbook, as well as 
other writings of Mrs. Eddy, contains many 
descriptions of remarkable cures which have 
since become an important part of the lore 
of this religion. These writings constitute a 
core of illustrative proofs with which every 
Christian Scientist is familiar. 

Humiston,’ a physician, has analyzed 84 
cases of cures reported in these early writ- 
ings. His discussion makes it very clear that 
laymen are not competent to diagnose them- 
selves accurately, to distinguish symptom 
from disease, or to use medical terms cor- 
rectly. The doubts cast by Humiston must 
necessarily reflect on the 500 letters used in 
the present study. This precludes analysis of 
them on the basis of types and seriousness of 
ills treated by Christian Science. Instead, 
the writer offers two observations based 
upon impressions rather than upon objec- 
tive analysis: ' 

a) Married women complained of a 
greater variety of illnesses than did persons 
in the other two groups, and their com- 
plaints involved more serious disorders. 

b) The number of cancers, tumors, bro- 
ken bones, and cases of pneumonia and acute 
appendicitis which were self-diagnosed by 
the writers seemed large. To a devout Scien- 
tist, calling in a physician is an admission of 
failure and of lack of faith, but since a 

` physician’s services are often necessary for 
correct diagnoses of serious maladies, it 
seems likely that most of the more dramatic 
cures are due simply to mistaken diagnosis. 
In scores of letters the writers describe how 

` they broke their skulls, dislocated organs, 
awoke in the night with pneumonia, decided 
that mysterious lumps were cancers, or 
found themselves in other ways serious vic- 
‘tims of mortal mind. Their next move was to 
begin divine treatment, either with or with- 
out a practitioner’s aid. Elated and gratified 
when their skulls mended, their organs re- 


8 Woodbridge Riley, Frederick W. Peabody, and 
Charles E. Humiston, The Faith, the Falsity and the 
Failure of Christian Science (New York: Fleming 
H. Revel Co., 1925), p. 322. 
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turned to place, their pneumonia and can- 
cers vanished, they wrote letters of testi- 
mony to the Journal. 

2. Unquestionably, an important aspect 
of Christian Science theory and practice is 
its relationship to disorders of psychogenic 
significance. However confused and contra- 
dictory Mrs. Eddy’s thinking may have 
been, she was exploring an early bypażh of 
what we know today as psychosomatic 
medicine. Science and Health contains many 
references to the role of suggestion, belief, 
conviction, and emotions (hate, envy, 
vengefulness) in the genesis of bodily zom- 
plaints, hopelessly entangled as they were 
with the author’s theology. 

There is much evidence, reflected in 
letters of testimony, suggesting that the 
curative powers of Christian Science prac- 
tice involve certain elements of psycho- 
therapy. 

a) The practitioner’s role seems not un- 
like that of the psychiatrist or psychiatric 
social worker.® The following excerpts from 
two testimonies are typical of the attitudes 
of most of the 500 writers toward practition- 
ers: 


It took three years to complete the healing 
and I had the help of several practitioners at 
different times. I am grateful to them all for 
help and inspiration. It was a great joy and 
privilege to work with them.!° 


I can never express enough gratitude to the 
practitioner who helped me from the beginning, 
because during the first three months that I 
read Science and Health by Mrs. Eddy, I did 
not understand it. I would talk with the prac- 
titioner several times each day on the tele- 
phone, and I have always had a feeling that if 
it had not been for her untiring, unselfish, and 
loving encouragement, understanding and help 


? There were, as of 1951, approximately 8,500 
practitioners in the United States, most of them 
women. These persons had received advanced 
training in Christian Science healing techniques 
(Christian Science Practitioners and Teachers,” 
Christian Science Journal, Vol. LXIX [1951], Ap- 
pendix). Practitioners and their addresses are listed 
yearly in the Journal. The number 8,500 is aa esti- 
mate made by the writer from a sample count of 
these names. 


10 Thid., LXIV (1946), 515-16. 
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during this most trying time, I should have 
lost my way entirely.» 


The practitioner becomes an object of 
affection, a rock of security, a confessor, and 
a source of hope, as well as a technical heal- 
er. Scores of letters contain effusive praise of 
practitioners whose care has been loving, 
kindly, thoughtful, and comforting. Such 
attitudes are akin to those of patients 
toward psychiatrists and other psycho- 
therapists, although the phenomenon of 
transference is probably more clearly pres- 
ent in the latter cases than in the former, 
where formal psychotherapeutic techniques 
are absent.” 

b) One task of the bona fide psycho- 
therapist is to help his patients to recognize 
the role played by emotional conflicts, to 
realize that many ills may be functional 
rather than organic in origin—in other 
words, to provide his patients with new con- 
cepts of the meaning of illness. Among the 
500 letters is considerable evidence that 
Christian Scientists tend likewise to acquire 
new definitions of illness, which become 
emotionally as well as intellectually inte- 
grated parts of their behavior. Such re- 
orientation is indicated in the following ex- 
cerpts: 


... I saw that Christian Science does not 
heal matter, but destroys all manner of disease 
(which is wrong thinking objectified on the 
body) through the realization of perfect man 
and perfect God. As I continued to affirm these 
truths I was healed. 


... In fact, it [Christian Science] has changed 
my whole thinking, and has given me a sure 
foundation, something I can depend upon in 
times of trouble, whether it be sickness or lack 
of any sort.14 


1 Thid., LVIII (1940), 346-47. 


22 Indeed, of the 500 letters, only one indicated a 
definite patient-psychiatrist relationship, although 
such experiences are probably not rare among 
Christian Scientists: “So little did I expect relief 
for my knee that I did not mention it at first but 
Jor weeks poured out my financial and doimestic 
troubles” (ibid., p. 576; italics mine). 

13 Fbid., XLVII (1930), 469. 


44 Thid., p. 104. 
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And from an especially perceptive believer: 


I awakened on the morning of the recital 
with my throat so sore that I felt I should 
be unable to sing... . I realized that fear was at 
the root of my difficulty, and that I needed to 
keep my thoughts above matter. I read only 
Science and Health, and when I went to the re- 
cital that evening and sang...my teacher 
said I had never sung so well! 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data used in this study were prepared 
from the edited documents of enthusiastic 
followers of Mary Baker Eddy. It is clear, 
therefore, that the conclusions must be 
regarded as highly tentative and are perhaps 
best presented in the form of hypotheses 
useful for further studies of this religion, as 
follows: 

1. The largest single group from which 
the adherents of Christian Science are 
drawn are urban, middle-class, married fe- 
males who are suffering from bodily dis- 
orders of physical or emotional origin. 

2. Over half, but by no means all, of 
those becoming interested in Christian Sci- 
ence are motivated by specific troubles, 
with problems of health predominating. 

3. The tendency to become associated 
with this religion because of specific troubles 
is more characteristic of women than of 
men. 

4, The most tangible return gained from 
adherence to the faith, and the most sig- 
nificant influence for a sustained interest, 
centers about the alleged power of the re- 
ligion to cure bodily disorders. 

5. Christian Science practice involves at 
least two aspects of professional psycho- 
therapy: transference and a hazy perception 
that illnesses can be of emotional origin. 

6. The role of the practitioner is akin to 
that of the psychotherapist, and much of . 
the alleged effectiveness of this religion in 
relieving ills rests upon the establishment of 
a quasi patient-psychiatrist relationship be- 
tween the sufferer and her practitioner. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1 Thid., LVII (1939), 56. (Italics mine.) 


DIVORCE AND DESERTION BY RELIGIOUS 
AND MIXED-RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


THOMAS P. MONAHAN AND WILLIAM M. KEPHART 


ABSTRACT 


The Protestants of Philadelphia and ozher areas show a higher incidence of divorce than the Catholics, 
although there is now ccnsiderable divorce among the latter. On the other hand, in the white population, 
Catholics account for a d:sproportionate number of desertion and nonsupport cases, and the Jews appear least 
often of the three groups. Mixed marriages may (or may not) be more prone to end in divorce, but they 


show no undue tendency toward desertion. 


The stability and success of a marriage 
are often said to be largely related to de- 
nominational preference, mixed-religious 
marriages being part-cuarly hazardous. Two 
reasons for this have been stated by Mowrer: 
“First, some religious affiliations because of 
the emphasis of the church upon the sancti- 
ty of marriage lead to greater family stabili- 
ty. Secondly, marriage between persons af- 
filiated with differen- faiths complicates the 
problem of marriage adjustment by provid- 
ing the background for conflict over reli- 
gion.”! Sociologists aave also found in the 
religious composition of the population a 
ready explanation for variation in divorce 
rates between naticns or areas within a 
country or between certain nationality 
groups. 

Apparently reflecting the viewpoint at the 
turn of the century, a writer in 1889 stated 
that divorces were found “almost entirely 


among the Protestant white population.” 


Whether or not Catholics rarely got a di- 
vorce prior to 1900, it was recognized more 
and more as time went on that divorce was 
not a phenomenon peculiar to any reli- 
gious group. The prevalence of desertion 
among Catholics cortinued to be explained, 
however, as a conseq1ence of the prohibition 
* of divorce by the charch.? 

Writing in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, Colcord averred that mixed-reli- 


1E. R. Mowrer, Disorganization, Personal and 
Social (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1942), 
p. 498. 

2E. J. Phelps, “Divorce in the United States,” 
Forum, VIII (December, 1889), 350. 


gious marriages “have been shown to yield 
a high rate of desertion and divorce.’ In a 
sociological book on the family we find the 
following opinion on mixed-religious mar- 
tiages: “[They] present definite hazards 
which all too often wreck the happiness of 
those involved. ...[The] possibilities of 
misunderstanding which we see in the case 
of the marriage of a Baptist and an Episco- 
palian are multiplied many times in a mar- 
riage between a Roman Catholic and a’ 
Protestant.” Except as hereinafter noted, 
statistical proof was lacking, but many 
writers continued to subscribe to the same 
idea. “After all that has been said,” writes 
Popenoe, “. . . the interesting fact remains 
that statistically, in a number of [marital 
adjustment] studies, there is little or no con- 
nection between religious faith or affiliation 
and happiness in marriage.’ 


THE CASE FOR STATISTICAL INQUIRY 


The absence of an inquiry on religious 
preference in social records has precluded a 
direct and comprehensive study of the sub- 


3 E. E. Eubank, “A Study of Family Desertion’? 
(private edition of doctoral dissertation distributed 
by the University of Chicago Library, 191€), pp. 
6-7, 17. . 


4J. C. Colcord, “Family Desertion and Non- 
support,” Encyclopedia. of the Social Sciences (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931), VI, 78. 


5J, H. Howson, “Family Life and Religion,” 
chap. xi, in Plan for Marriage, ed. J. K. Folsom (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1938), pp. 217, 220. 


8P. Popenoe, Modern Marriage (New York: 
Macmillan Co:, 1947), p. 86: 
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ject. Indeed, there is relatively little statisti- 
cal information on the concomitants of reli- 
gious affiliation in this country. 

Our Canadian neighbors, in their popula- 
tion censuses and provincial marriage and 
divorce records, have regularly obtained 
data about the religious denominations of 
their people. The director of the Census Di- 
vision, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, O. A. 
Lemieux, stated in a letter to Monahan, 
“We have never heard of resentment on the 
part of the population when it came to stat- 
ing what religion they belonged to.” The re- 
ligious item is also a part of the statistical 
system of a number of European and South 
American countries.’ 

The United States Bureau of the Census 
has, in the past, coriducted a census of reli- 
gious organizations (not individuals), the 
last of which was made seventeen years ago; 
but demographically and statistically the 
results have been most unsatisfactory. The 
major religious groups, incomplete though 
their results must be, have also sought to 
enumerate and report their membership.® In 

7It should be recognized that findings from for- 
eign data cannot be taken to apply to the United 
States; viz., S. Somogyi, ‘Differential Divorce 


Rates by Religious Groups,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLVI (March, 1941), 665-85. 


8 While Jews reported their numbers only ap- 
proximately, the Roman Catholics in many sections 
of the country as reported in church directories and 
almanacs appear to have been enumerated very re- 
liably. See American Jewish Yearbook (Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America); The Nation- 
al Catholic Almanac (Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony’s 
Guild); The Oficial Catholic Directory (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons); and Information Service, a 
weekly publication (New York: National Council 
of Churches, Central Department of Research and 
Survey). Undoubtedly quite a few nominal Cath- 
olics are missed in their enumeration, as well as 
some active church members who live in mobile city 
areas or are on the move; hence, some upward al- 
lowance should be made for this fact. It was stated 
in the 1916 Oficial Catholic Directory (p. iii) that 


about 10 per cent of the Catholic population was not | 


accounted for in church enumerations. The ratio of 
married Catholics to the total population in a par- 
ticular area would be lower than their percentage of 
the total population if the Catholic marriage rate 
were significantly lower than the non-Catholic rate. 
A substantially higher birth rate would produce the 
same result. It is not believed that in Philadelphia 
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addition, some academic dissertations and 
special research studies have provided us 
with occasional information on the religions 
characteristics of the population, but there 
is practically no available nation-wide 
material.? 

It is remarkable that in a country which 
prides itself on its religious tolerance there 
is such a “touchiness” and sensitivity to in- 


or Chicago the Catholics are any less married or so 
much more prolific than non-Catholics as to signifi- 
cantly change the figures placed in comparison in 
this article, 


R. E. Baber, “A Study of 325 Mixed Mar- 
riages,”” American Sociological Review, IL (October, 
1937), 705-16; T. F. Coakley, ‘Catholic Leakage: 
A Factual Study,” Catholic World, CLIV (January, 
1942), 418-25; Sophia M. Robison (ed.), Jewish Pop- 
ulation Studies (New York: Conference on Jewish 
Relations, Inc., 1943); Bishops’ Committee on 
Mixed Marriages, “A Factual Study of Mixed Mar- 
riages” (Washington, D.C.: National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, 1943) (unpublished); M. L. Barron, 
People Who Intermarry (Syracuse: University of 
Syracuse Press, 1946); A. B. Hollingshead, ‘‘Cultural 
Factors in the Selection of Marriage Mates,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XV (October, 1950), 619-27; 
R. Freedman and P. K.: Whelpton, ‘Social and Psy- 
chological Factors Affecting Fertility: Fertility Plan- 
ning and Fertility Rates by Religious Interest and 
Denomination,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
XXVIII (1950), 417-66; and others; J. L. Thomas, 
“The Pattern of Marriage among Catholics,” in 
Marriage Education and Counselling, ed. Alphonse 
H. Clemens (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1951); D. R. Mace, “The Truth 
about Mixed Marriages,” Woman's Home Com- 
panion, July, 1951, pp. 36, 43-44; H. Cantril (ed.), 
Public Opinion, 1935-1946 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951), p. 431; Gallup Poll news- 
paper release on mixed marriage attitudes, Des 
Moines Register, December 28, 1951; R. Kennedy, 
‘Single or Triple Melting Pot? Intermarriage in 
‘New Haven, 1870-1950,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, LVIIL (July, 1952), 56-59; G. J. Schnepp and 
L. A. Roberts, “Residential Propinquity and Mate 
Selection on a Parish Basis,” American Journal of . 
Sociology, LVIII (July, 1952), 45-50; Catholic Di- 
gest’s national survey, “Who Belongs to What’ 
Church,” XVI (January, 1953), 2-8; “Do Ameri- 
cans Get Along Together?” ibid., April, 1953, pp.6— 
12; and other issues; Board of Social Missions, 4 
Study of Mixed Marriages in the United Lutheran 
Church in America (New York: United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1952). See also the well-known 
marital adjustment studies of Burgess and Cottrell, 
Terman eż al. and Locke, Burgess, and Wallin. 
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formational inquiries about denominational 
preference. Whatever may be the reasons for 
tke failure of the United States Bureau of 
the Census to elicit information on the reli- 
gious preference of persons enumerated (for 
statistical analysis), it would seem reason- 
able that the pros and cons of the matter 
should be made available to the public. The 
only acknowledgment of the situation found 
is a brief remark in a recent government bul- 
letin on fertility, which states, “Religion 
would be a valuable cross-classification for 
census type fertility data, and has been 
among the questions proposed for several 
censuses but not considered feasible from the 
‘viewpoint of public and administrative rela- 
tions.’ The reluctance of federal officials to 
attempt a religious enumeration is shared by 
a number of'state vital statistics registrars. 

In Iowa the religious belief or preference 
of the population was specifically requested 
in the census conducted by the state in 1895, 
and there was no resistance to it that state 
officials today can recall, although for other 
reasons the enumeration in this respect was 
hardly satisfactory. Subsequent state cen- 
suses include a similar question. In 1905 
Rhode Island compiled information on the 
“religious preference” of its inhabitants by 
denominations; and in 1915 a special study 
of the city of Providence produced totals on 
the major religious groups. Since 1915, fol- 
lowing a favorable ruling by its attorney- 
general, South Dakota has been gathering 
information on (denominational) “church 
affiliation” of its residents.” 


10 Federal Security Agency, National Office of 
Vital Statistics, ‘‘Statistics Needed concerning Fer- 
tility,” Vital Statistics—Special Reports, XXXII, 
No. 11 (February 25, 1952), 195. (Our italics.) It 
may be noted that our jederal censuses have includ- 
ed many kinds of special items of information about 
the American people: whether they were diseased, 
insane, or idiotic; whether their dwelling had a 
flush toilet; the amount of rent they paid, and their 
income. Such data were gathered notwithstanding 
objections from part of the public. 


1 Office of the Commissioner of Labor, State of 
Rhode Island, Report of 1907, Part I, and Report of 
1916-19 (published in 1921); Department of His- 
tory, South Dakota State Historical Society, Census 
of 1915, The director of Iowa’s Division of Vital 
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RELIGIOUS DATA ON MARRIAGE, 
DIVORCE, AND DESERTION 


Except in Iowa, marriage records in this 
country contain no information. on the reli- 
gious preference of the parties. The denomi- 
national status of the person performing the 
marriage may often be given, but this alone 
is no certain identification. A Catholic may 
marry a non-Catholic under his church’s . 
auspices or without such sanction—the cer- 
emony being performed by either a civil of- 
ficial or by an officiant of another denomina- 
tion. As the Reverend John L. Thomas has 
demonstrated, the proportion of mixed mar- 
riages with church approval varies from 
place to -place and is undergoing some 
change, but those without church spansor- 
ship are only roughly estimated.* How some 
research workers are able to determine the 
religious characteristics of both parties from 
old records (which contain no such designa- 
tion) is surprising.4 

In some jurisdictions a face sheet or fac- 
tual summary of the personal and social par- 
ticulars of the defendant and plaintif in a 


Statistics, L. E. Chancellor, concurred with the sug- 
gestion made by one of the writers that religion be 
placed on the Iowa marriage and divorce forms 
when they were redesigned in 1952. Hence, since 
January, 1953, the item “religious denomination” of 
bride and groom has appeared on Jowa’s marriage 
and divorce forms. Marriage and divorce statistics, 
and in the long run demography as well, may move 
into a new era if this pioneering development in 
Iowa succeeds. A. C. Clarke (“An Examination of 
the Operation of Residential Propinquity as a Factor 
in Mate Selection,” American Sociological Review, 
XVII [Febroary, 1952], 17-22), who interviewed 
marriage applicants in Columbus, Ohio, in a letter 
to Monahan reported, “There was practically no 
blockage on the part of the respondents to this ques- 
tion which was phrased simply: What is your reli- 
gious preference?” 


2J. L. Thomas, “Are They Marrying Their 
Own?” Cathclic World, CLXXIV (November, 1951), 
124-29. : 


13 The clergy, interestingly enough, were at first 
prohibited from performing a marriage ceremony in 
Puritan New England, whereas today in Maryland, 
Delaware (except for ceremonies by the mayor of 
Wilmington), and West Virginia all marriages must 
be performed by a member of the clergy. 
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divorce suit is required, whereon appears the 
religious denomination of each party. How- 
ever, the value of this kind of record is not 
generally recognized in the legal profession. 
In Philadelphia, for instance, no such face 
sheet for divorce records is in use, and the 
religion of the parties can be determined 
only from reading the testimony or other 
documents offered in evidence. Iowa’s sta- 
tistical reporting form for divorce is the only 
one of its kind showing religious denomina- 
tion. 

The desertion and nonsupport records of 
the Philadelphia Municipal Court were well 
designed at the court’s inception, and for 
nearly 40 years the religion of both husband 
and wife has appeared on the face sheets of 
practically all the records, along with other 
descriptive characteristics of the parties. In 
Chicago, judging from Mowrer’s studies, 
and in some other areas, the religion of both 
parties is similarly recorded. 

In studies of marriage, desertion, and 
divorce, supplementary information on reli- 
gion can also be obtained by interviewing 
the parties concerned and, when available, 
from church directories and similar sources. 
This is costly and time-consuming, and fol- 
low-up studies are sure to be incomplete, es- 
pecially in large communities or scattered 
populations. The absence of the needed in- 
formation on the original record presents an 
obstacle which very often cannot be re- 
solved. 


PRIOR STUDIES 


The current literature on the subject 
often refers to three questionnaire studies 
that have been made.’* All three have a 
common acknowledged weakness: the re- 
sults were obtained from children, whereas 
most divorces do not involve children. The 
children were asked to classify their parents’ 
marital situation, and the percentage of 


“H. M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1938), 
pp. 21, 193-94; H. A. Weeks, ‘Differential Divorce 
Rates by Occupation,” Social Forces, XXI (March, 
1943), 334-37; J. T. Landis, “Marriages of Mixed and 
Non-mixed Religious Faith,” American Sociological 
Review, XIV (June, 1949), 401-7. 
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“broken homes” in each of the major reli- 
gious groups was thus determined. Bell sur- 
veyed a broad cross-section of Maryland 
youth aged sixteen to twenty-three; Weeks 
analyzed data obtained from public and 
parochial high-school students in Spokane, 
Washington; and Landis polled Midwest 
college students in marriage courses at 
Michigan State College. The Bell study in- 


- cluded divorce, desertion, and separation; 


Weeks’s table pertains to divorce only; while 
Landis refers to both a “‘divorce rate” and a 
“divorce and separation rate.” There also 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES BROKEN BY DIVORCE, 
OR DIVORCE AND SEPARATION, BY MAJOR 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS 




















PERCENTAGE OF 
FAMILIES BROKEN 
RELIGIOUS 

AFFIRMATION Bell Weeks Landis 
(Mary- (Wash- | (Michi- 

land) ington) gan) 

Both Catholic....... 6.4 3.8 4,4 

Both Jewish.......4.] 4.6 10.1 5.2 
Both Protestant..... 6.8 ; 6.0 

Mixed Cath.-Prot..... 15.2* | 17.4 14,1 
Both none.......... 16.7 23.9 17.9. 
No. of cases......... 13,528 | 5,490 | 4,108 





* Includes all mixed types: Catholic-Protestant, Protestant- 
Jewish, Catholic-Jewish, Protestant-none, etc, 


seems to be some question regarding the 
handling of marital status in cases of remar- 
riage in these studies. Nevertheless, in view 
of the great scarcity of information on fami- 
ly stability in religious groups, these three 
are significant factual investigations. 

In all three studies there appears to be 
some agreement about the low “rate” for the 
both-Catholic families and the high “rate” . 
for the mixed-Catholic families, the latter 
figure exceeding even the both-Protestant 
group’s position (Table 1). The Maryland 
and the Michigan studies are in disagree- 
ment about the relative position of the Jew- 
ish and Catholic groups, although the inclu- 
sion of all separations in the Maryland figure 
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but possibly not in the Michigan percentage 
could explain such a result.: The Maryland 
study, because it includes separations, does 
not show any important difference between 
the both-Catholic and both-Protestant per- 
centages. Another oddity is that the 
Spokane figures (divorces only) for all 
groups except the both-Catholic are higher 
than in the other studies, but again regional 
variation might account for this. 
Sullenger believed that mixed marriages 
“caused” many of the divorces in Douglas 
. County (Omaha), Nebraska, although, un- 
fortunately, he did not fully explain his pro- 
cedure in studying over 1,415 divorce rec- 
ords between 1922 and 1926. If we compare 
‘the percentage of Catholics in his sample 
with the proportion in the Omaha archdio- 
cese for 1920 and 1930, and if a correspond- 
ing comparison is made with the estimated 
Jewish population of the city, it appears 
that both Catholics and Jews were less likely 
than Protestants to obtain a divorce at that 
time, with Catholics probably least so, Sul- 
lenger’s figures show that, of all divorces in 
which either or both parties were Catholic, 
40 per cent were mixed-Catholic marriages.® 
Since marriages of Catholics under church 
auspices in this archdiocese were.only about 
20 per cent mixed-Catholic, it would seem 
that here mixed marriages were more 
fragile, unless there were an equal number of 
nonchurch (civil ceremony) mixed marriages 
in this archdiocese—which would completely 
nullify the contrast. 

The Court of Common Pleas of Mont- 
gomery County (Dayton), Ohio, has tabu- 
lated divorces by major religious denomina- 
tion, although this item was not stated for 
about 40 per cent of the wives and 60 per 
cent of the husbands. For what it is worth, 
their data point in the same direction: 

. Catholics and Jews are well in evidence in 
divorce decrees but hardly to the degree 
their proportion in the population of that 
area would suggest.! 


3 T. E. Sullenger, A Study of Divorce and Its 
Causation in Douglas Couniy, Nebraska (2d ed.; 
Omaha: Municipal University of Omaha, 1932), p. 
7; and above, n. 8. 
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Statistics of desertion and nonsupport, as 
presented by Mowrer for Chicago, show a 
pattern which did not change essentially 
from 1921 to 1935.” In the years just prior 
to 1935, both parties were Catholic in 37 per 
cent of the desertion cases, while mixed- 
Catholic couples comprised an additional 16 
per cent. By comparison, about 33 per cent 
of the population in the Chicago archdiacese 
was Catholic in 1940, and a similar propor- 
tion probably obtained in the city itself 
(according to the 1950 enumeration for the 
city and the archdiocese).!® However, allo- 
cating to the “Catholic” group a fair share 
of the 16 per cent mixed-Catholic marriages, 
the net result is that Catholics appear to be 
overrepresented in Chicago desertion cases. 
On the other hand, Mowrer’s data suggest 
that mixed-Catholic marriages have shown 
no more than their expected proportion of 
desertions, perhaps less. In comparing the 
percentage of Catholic marriages in the 
archdiocese which were mixed marriages (23 
per cent in 1944), some upward allowance 
must be made for the mixed-Catholic mar- 
riages not in the church’s figures. Hence, al- 
though religious differences are frequently 
alleged to be a cause of desertion, these 
mixed religious marriages of Catholics in 
Chicago do not support the conclusion. The 
Jews, who are estimated to comprise from 8 
to 10 per cent of Chicago’s population, ac- 
count for less than 6 per cent of the desertion 
cases. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, nonwhites are 
unduly represented in nonsupport cases. By 
eliminating this predominantly Protestant 
group, we find that in 1935-38 the Jews had 


16 Annual Report of the Court of Common Pleas, Di- 
vision of Domestic Relations, Dayton, Ohio, 1947 to 
1950; and above, n. 8. 


WE. R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization (Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1927), pp. 103-7; 
The Family, Tis Organization and Disorganization 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932), pp. 
165-68; Family Disorganization (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939), pp. 310-11; and Dis- 
organization, Personal and Social, pp. 499-501, 653, 
656. : 


18 See above, n. 8. 
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fewer and the Catholics more nonsupport 
cases than expected.!9 

The Reverend G. J. Schnepp made an 
intensive house-to-house study of a Catholic 
parish in a metropolitan area on the Atlantic 
seaboard in 1937. Upon this sample of 1,115 
Catholic families (3,720 persons) he report- 
ed: “The chances of divorce are more than 
twice as great in the case of mixed marriages. 
... There seems to be evidence here that 
mixed marriage plays a part in separation.” 
Among these Catholic families he found 
twice as many separations as divorces. On 
the other hand, the Reverend J. L. Thomas, 
who made a study of 2,000 cases of the 7,200 
appearing in the Chicago archdiocesan Sepa- 
ration Court of the Catholic church in the 
period 1942-48, found mixed-Catholic mar- 
riages to be somewhat underrepresented in 
these requests for church-sanctioned sepa- 
ration (not divorce). Although cautioning 
about the special character of the cases, he 
found no support in the data for he theory 
that mixed religious marriages were un- 
stable.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA DATA 


` Divorce by religious groups.—Parties to a 
divorce in Philadelphia are not readily iden- 
tified according to religious affiliation, since 
information on religious preference is not 
required by law. However, some judges and 
lawyers make it a practice to ask about the 
religion of the parties, and this fact appears 
in the divorce testimony. In addition, a 
copy of the marriage certificate cr satisfac- 
tory “proof of marriage” is required by law, 
from which it is usually possible to deter- 

19 Probation Department, Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore City, Annual Reports, 1935-38. 


20See G. J. Schnepp, Leakage from a Catholic 
Parish (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1942), pp. 142, 139 and 38, 129, 143, 
361. Also his “Three Mixed Marriage Questions 
Answered,” Catholic World, CLVI (November, 
1942), 203-7; and C. S. Mihanovich, G. J. Schnepp, 
and J. L. Thomas, Marriage and the Family (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1952), pp. 195-215. 
Also see J. L. Thomas, ‘Some Factors Involved in 
the Breakdown of Catholic Marriage” (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1949), 
pp. 82, 101, 113, 265, 287. 
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mine whether a priest, a minister, a rabbi, or 
a civil agent officiated. Marriages by a rabbi 
were classified as Jewish, and those by a 
Roman Catholic priest as “one or both par- 
ties Catholic.” Only occasionally will a 
rabbi marry a Jew and a non-Jew. It is prob- 
able that some Jewish and mixed-Jewish 
couples as well as some Catholic and mixed- 
Catholic couples married by a civil cere- 
mony (and otherwise unidentified as to reli- 
gion) were not properly identified.” 

There has been no major shift in the reli- 
gious composition of Philadelphia’s popula- 
tion in recent years. The estimated percent- 
age of the city’s white population which is 
Jewish and Catholic and the divorces al- 
locable to the two groups are shown in 
Table 2. It should be remembered with re- 
spect to the Catholic figures in the second to 
fourth columns that they include all mixed- 
Catholic marriages which could possibly be 
determined from marriage licenses or testi- 
mony, and hence these percentages probably ` 
overstate the proportion of divorces charge- 
able to the “Catholic” population. The di- 
vergence should be greater, therefore, than 
that shown for the Catholic group.” 


21 For a description of the methodology and lim- 
itations of the data in the Philadelphia study see the 
authors’ article, “Desertion and Divorce in Phila- 
delphia,”’ American Sociological Review, XVII (De- 
cember, 1952), 719-27. Cf. Annual Report of the Phil- 
adelphia Municipal Court (1915 to date); S. H. Pat- 
terson, ‘Family Desertion and Non-Support,”’ Jour- 
nal of Delinquency, VII (September and November, 
1922), 274, 328; and above, n. 8. As stated in the 
December, 1952, article, the reader should remain 
aware of the indefinite and approximate nature of 
some of the findings and comparisons. The divorce 
sample for the years 1937-50 comprised 1,434 cases; ` 
total desertion cases numbered 2,191 in 1950 but 
ranged from 2,927 to 4,724 cases in other years. 


2 American Jewish Yearbook, LII (1951), 20, with 
a 10 per cent allowance for underenumeration. 
Catholics in Philadelphia’s total population amount- 
ed to 30.6 per cent in 1951 (The National Catholic 
Almanac, 1952, p. 196; and above, n. 8). Allowing for 
some Catholics missed in the church enumeration 
(6 per cent), and for the 18.3 per cent of nonwhites 
living in the city, it was estimated that nearly 40 per 
cent of Philadelphia’s white population was Catholic 
in 1950. An independent confirmation of this esti- 
mate is supplied by the Board of Public Education 
for the School District of Philadelphia in their an- 
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‘Though crude, the figures in Table 2 for 

- the white population show that the Jews ac- 
count for about their expected share of di- 
vorces (but no more than that); that the 
Catholics account for one-half to two-thirds 
the number of divorces which one might ex- 
pect from their proportion in the popula- 
tion; and conversely, that the Protestants 
account for a relative_y greater part of Phil- 
adelphia’s divorces. Philadelphia Negroes— 
predominantly Protestant—have contribut- 
ed less than their expected share of Phila- 
delphia’s divorces. 

Desertion by religicus groups.—At differ- 
ent times since 1915 the Philadelphia deser- 
tion and nonsupport cases have been tabu- 

` lated to show the religious preference of the 
parties. In some years the interviewers ac- 
cepted the affirmation “none,” and pub- 
lished statistics indicate a small percentage 
(0.5) with “no religion”; but of late the reli- 
gion in which the person was reared, or the 
parent’s preference, is recorded. Even 
though in a great majority of cases it is the 
wife who reports her husband’s religion as 
well as her own, there is no reason to believe 
that the item on religion is inaccurate to any 
significant degree. 

The major religicus groups have con- 
tributed about the same proportion of all 
new cases over the years, and there has been 
no drastic shift in the proportion of mixed 
marriages. The Negroes are unduly repre- 
sented in Philadelphia’s desertion and non- 
support cases and are almost exclusively of 
Protestant persuasion. Because intermar- 


nual Statistical Report of the Department of Instruc- 
tion, which shows the proportion of white children 
attending Catholic parochial schools was 44 per cent 
for ages seven to thirteen years inclusive in 1950; ia 
1940 it was 35 per cent, and in 1945, 40 per cent. 
Two factors could account for this change: a per- 
sistently higher Catholic birth rate or a greater mo- 
bility of white Protestants to the suburbs. One thing 
noteworthy in this regard is that the total white 
population of Philadelphia increased only 1 per cent 
between 1940 and 1950, while the nonwhite popula- 
tion increased 50 per cent. Because some Catholic 
children attend public schools, the percentage of 
school children identifiatle as Catholic is probably 
understated. 
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riage between whites and nonwhites is rela- 
tively infrequent, white families must be 
considered separately. 

When nonwhite families are excluded, as 
shown in Tables 3 and 4, it turns out that in 
former. years the white couples coming to 
court were somewhat more homogeneous i in 
religion. That is, there were fewer Catholic- 
Protestant mixtures and fewer other-Catho- 
lic mixtures, The proportion of white fami- 
lies in which both parties were Catholic rose 
from 36 per cent prior to World War I to 
around 45 per cent in recent years; and, 
where either party was a Catholic, the pro- 
portion rose a similar degree, from 52 per 
cent in 1915-16 to 66 per cent in 1950. The 
direction of the trend is parallel to the in- 
crease of Catholics in Philadelphia’s white 
population. 

In Table 5 the percentages of new deser- 
tion cases by religious group are compared 
with the estimates already given for Phila- 
delphia’s white population in 1950. Surpris- 
ingly, in two out of three families coming to 
court (Tables 3 and 4), one party or the 
other is a Catholic. However, taking the 
husband’s (or the wife’s) religion as 4 logical 
point of comparison, the Catholic figure is 
only 55 per cent. 

From 1944 to date the proportion of 
Catholic church marriages in the Philadel- 
phia archdiacese which were of mixed faith 
varied from 22 to 26 per cent; and, from this, 
if some estimates of Thomas and others?’ 
obtain in the Philadelphia area, nearly 30 
per cent of all the “Catholic” marriages 
would be with a non-Catholic. The propor- 
tion which mixed-Catholic marriages consti- 
tute of all white desertion cases in which 
either party was a Catholic was at a maxi- 


23Schnepp, Leakage from a Catholic Parish, pp. 
80-82 and 359; J. L. Thomas, ‘‘The Factor of Reli- 
gion in the Selection of Marriage Mates,” American 
Sociological Review, XVI (August, 1951), p. 48&, and 
“Are They Marrying Their Own?” of. cit., p. 126, 
wherein he estimates that 40 per cent of all mixed- 
Catholic marriages were not sanctioned by Catholic 
nuptials. Subsequently, it will be shown for desertion 
cases in Philadelphia that the proportion of mixed- 
Catholic marriages is much greater when there is a 
civil ceremony. 


TABLE 2 


DIVORCES BY RELIGIOUS GROUP FOR PHILADELPHIA’S 
WHITE POPULATION 


Per Cent OF PHILADELPHIA Waite Divorces, 1937-50 





Per Cent 
oF 1950 
eso Biss Primary Marriagest 
rok All Classes 
All Native White 
Jewish......... 16 11.8 12.1 8.4 
Catholic. ...... 40 25.5t 26.6f 26.7} 
Protestant. .... 44 62.7 (rem.) 61.3 (rem.) 64.9 (rem.) 
Total...... 100 100.0 100.0 100.0 
* Estimated. 


+ A first marriage for both parties constitutes a primary marriage. 
} One or both parties being Catholic. 


TABLE 3 


RELIGIOUS GROUP OF HUSBAND AND WIFE IN DESERTION CASES 
PHILADELPHIA WHITE FAMILIES: PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 















































DIFFER- SAME BotH PARTIES Hussanp’s RELIGION 
ENT 
Year Toran Reus oe TOTAL 

Group Prot. Cath. Jew. Prot. Cath. Jew. 
1915....... 100.0 | 16.1 | 83.9} 41.0] 35.7 6.9 | 100.0 | 49.6 | 40.8 9.2 
1916....... 100.0 | 17.5] 82.5) 37.3] 36.0 8.6 | 100.0] 47.0] 42.7 9.5 
1922....... 100.0 | 15.8 | 84.2] 32.6| 38.7] 12.1] 100.0 40.7) 45.7] 12.8 
1941....... 100.0 | 20.4 | 79.6] 24.9] 44.9 9.2} 100.0 | 35.0} 54.2 9.9 
1942....... 100.0 | 21.9} 78.1] 23.9] 45.9 7.7 | 100.0) 35.1] 55.5 8.5 
1943 100.0 19.4 | 80.6 25.7 47.3 7.1 | 100.0 36.0 55.4 7.8 
1944....... 100.0 19.5 80.5 27.2 44.7 8.1 | 100.0 37.7 52.9 8.7 
1945....... 100.0 20.9 79.1 24.8 45.5 8.3 | 100.0} 34.9 54.8 9.4 
1946....... 100.0 | 20.7 79.3 25.0 | 46.4 7.5 | 100.0 | 35.4 55.6 8.2 
1947....... 100.0 | 20.7 | 79.3} 24.2] 46.7 8.1 | 100.0 | 34.5 | 55.8 9.0 
1948....... 100.0 22.9 77.1 22.8 44.3 9.6 | 100.0 34.3 54.4 10.6 
1950....... 100.0 22.5 77.5 22.9 44.4 9.6 į 100.0 33.9 54.9 10.5 

Native White Primary-Marriage Families 

1950....... 100.0 | 22.6 | 77.4 | 21.4 | 46.7 9.0 | 100.0 | 32.5 | 57.4 9.7 























* Includes a very small percentage of Greek Catholic marriages. 





a Wrote wP 
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mum 33 per cent in 1948-50 (Tables 3 and 
4). Mixed-Catholic marriages, therefore, do 
not appear to any greater degree than ex- 
pected in desertion and nonsupport cases in 
Philadelphia. : 
Nevertheless, in the white desertion and 
nonsupport cases which come to court, the 
Catholic group, with reference to their pro- 
portion in the population, is overrepresented 
by nearly 40 per cent. On the other hand, 
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vorce, with the combined Protestant-Catho- 
lic mixed group showing a greater propor- 
tion than the both-Jewish group. Allowing 
for dissimilar marriage durations for the re- 
ligious groups increases the both-Catholic 
percentage slightly and the Jewish percent- 
age even more, the net effect being to show 
the same relative position while decreasing 
the spread in the percentages. Cases of pri- 
mary marriages showing a divorce were not 


TABLE 4 


RELIGIOUS GROUP OF HUSBAND AND WIFE IN DESERTION CASES, PHILADELPHIA WHITE 
FAMILIES: PER CENT OF FAMILIES WITH EITHER PARTY CATHOLIC* 






































Total Mixed as 
Year Total Both Husb. Cath., | Husb. Prot., Other Total a Per Cert of 
Cath. Wife Prot. Wife Cath. Mixed Mixed = |Total “Either Par- 
ty Catholic’ 
1915.......... 51.4 35.7 5.8 9.2 0.7 15.7 30.5 
1916.......... 52.8 36.0 6.5 9.6 0.7 16.8 31.9 
1922 6 ocean ees 53.8 38.7 6.7 7.8 -0.6 15.1 28.1 
BAST: 3 Sareea 64.5 44.9 8.6 9.6 1.4 19.6 30.4 
1942.......... 66.7 45.9 9.1 10.5 1.2 20.8 31.2 
1943...,...... 66.0 47.3 7.8 10.1 0.8 18.7 28.3 - 
1944.00.00... 63.6 44.7 7.4 10.4 1.2 18.9 29.7 
Lel CENT 65.5 45.5 8.5 9.6 1.9 20.0 30.5 
1946.......... 66.4 46.4 8.4 10.2 1.5 20.0 30.2 
1947.......... 66.6 46.7 8.2 10.0 1.8 20.0 30.0 
1948 Paces ou 66.4 44.3 9.0 11.0 2:3 22.1 33.3 
1950.......... 66.3 44.4 9.8 10.6 1.5 21.9 33.1 
Native White Primary-Marriage Families 
1950.......... 68.9 46.7 10.3 10.8 1.0 22.1 | 32.1 

















* Subtotals calculated anc rounded separately. 


the Jewish group ‘is underrepresented to 
somewhat the same degree. The white Prot- 
estant class is about 25 per cent under- 
represented. 

Divorce in desertion cases by religion.—The 
fact of prior or present divorce in all new 
desertion cases coming to court, according 
to major religious groups, is shown in 
Table 6. 

The both-Catholic families registered the 
lowest percentage of divorce (one or both 
parties ever divorced), and the both-Protes- 
tant families the highest percentage of di- 


numerous enough for separate analysis by 
religious group. 

Although the Catholic-husband-~Protes- 
tant-wife couples here evidence a higher di- 
vorce ratio than the Protestant-husband- 
Catholic-wife couples, there is apparently an 
opposite tendency regarding all desertions 
(Tables 3 and 4), where the Protestant-hus- 
band-Catholic-wife combination appears 
more frequently. 

The over-all picture as to divorce in these 
desertion cases is that in a high propcrtion 
of the families one or both parties to the 
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marriage has had a divorce before coming 
to court—in all the major religious groups. 

Ceremony.—In the white divorce sample 
those married by a civil ceremony amounted 
to 21 per cent of the total, which may be 
somewhat higher than the local marriage 
custom. Among the white desertion cases the 
proportion married by civil ceremony was 30 
per cent in 1950, increasing from 11 per cent 
in 1916—a reflection, in part, of the higher 
proportion of remarried and divorced per- 
sons in the 1950 cases, since remarrying per- 
sons (especially the divorced) characteristi- 
cally “choose” a civil ceremony. In the 
native white primary marriage group of 
divorces and desertions, 19 and 25 per cent, 
respectively, were married by civil cere- 
mony. 

For all white couples married by religious 
ceremony, 28 per cent of the Catholic (either 
party) marriages ending in desertion were of 
the mixed Protestant-Catholic type, a figure 
remarkably like the 22-26 per cent of mixed- 
Catholic marriages reported in the Official 
Catholic Directory for the archdiocese of 
Philadelphia. White Catholic marriages by 
civil ceremony were 39 per cent mixed- 
Catholic. 

Duration and children—In some cases of 
desertion, the couples were still living to- 
gether at the time of application to the 
court, but this set of tables did not support 
the idea that nonseparation was related to 
the type of ceremony or the religious group. 
All religious groups exhibited a definite con- 
centration of desertion cases in the first few 
years of marriage, with marriages of both- 
Protestant couples lasting moderately long- 
er prior to application to court. 

For the native white primary marriages 
in the divorce sample all religious groups 
showed between 57 and 61 per cent to be 
childless couples, Catholic couples having 
only slightly more children under eighteen 
years of age per family than the average, or 
0.75 versus 0.64 children. In the same type 


of desertion cases only 19 per cent were child- 


less, and the average number of children was 
1.32 per family; and the type of ceremony 
and religious preference did not have any 
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significant relationship with number of chil- 
dren. Hence, neither the presence of children 
nor the duration of the marriage in thése 
data can account in any major way for the _ 
relative amounts of desertion (or divorce) in 
the major religious groups. 
Occupation.—The desertion data reveals 
the following (the native white primary 
marriages being statistically very similar to 
the all-whites combined): (1) the Jewish ~ 
couples are found in the higher income and 
occupational levels; (2) the both-Catholic 


TABLE 5 


DESERTION CASES BY RELIGIOUS GROUP 
PHILADELPHIA WHITES ONLY, 1950 








PER CENT oF PHILADEL- 






































Per Cent PHIA WHITE DESERTIONS 
RELIGIOUS pani 
Gane POPULA- $ oth a Wife’s 
TION* NaS PaCS Reli- 
Reli Reli- A 
h : gion 
gion gion 
Jewish....... 16 9.6 10.5 10.5 
Catholic...... 40 44.4] 54.9 | $5.8 
Protestant. ... 44 22.9 33.9 33.0 
Total...... 100 j....... 100.0f| 100.0 
* Estimated. 


t Greek Catholics, not shown, amount to 0.7 per cent. See 
also n. 22 above. 


and mixed Catholic-Protestant marriages 
are similarly distributed; and (3) the both- 
Protestant group is moderately superior to 
the both-Catholic group in income and posi- 
tion in the occupational hierarchy. If the oc- 
cupational distribution of the Jewish deser- 
tion cases is related to their occupational po- 
sition in the community, the result is of the 
order one would expect; and, the economic 
aspect offers no explanation for the differ- 
ences already noted between the both-Cath- 
olic and mixed-Catholic groups. If, as is 
sometimes said, desertion were primarily a 
consequence of a way of life associated with 
lower status occupations and income, the 
moderate contrast of the Catholic and Prot- 
estant cases by economic levels could only 
partially explain the greater representation 
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of Catholics in desertion and nonsupport 
cases, but here again the desertion cases may 
mérely reflect the relative income and occu- 
pational positions cf the two religious 
groups in Philadelphia. 


CONCLUSION 


The sizable proportion of divorces among 
Catholics, shown in tae various sets of data 
presented here, is surprising. It would be 
enlightening if the nominal and inactive 
parties had been further identified by reli- 
gious background in some of the aforemen- 
tioned studies, especially since this “no reli- 
gion” group shows the highest index of in- 
stability. A prior or present divorce for both 
parties was found in many of the Catholic- 
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Catholic marriages in Philadelphia’s deser- ` 
tion cases, indicating that divorce does occur 
to a significant degree in the both-Catholic 
group. Furthermore, the divergence between 
the religious groups in the percentage of de- 
sertion cases showing a divorce for either 
spouse was not very great. Whatever the 
explanation, the large number of Catholics 
(one or both) also appearing in the Phila- 
delphia diverce sample, and in the studies 
cited, undoubtedly derive from that group. 

While Cazholics were found to contribute 
less than their share of divorce, in desertion 
cases they appear much more frequently 
than their relative number in the popula- 
tion. The strong prohibition against divorce 
for Catholics, while it seems to hold down 


TABLE 6 


DIVORCE IN DESERTION CASES BY RELIGIOUS 
GROUPS, PHILADELPHIA, 1950 


PER CENT OF FAMILIES MARKED By Divorce* 














RELIGION OF No: oF 
PARTIES CASES Husband Wife Both Either 
Only Only Parties Party 
Divorced Divorced Divorced Divorced 
White Families 
Both Prot........ 298 9.4 5.4 11.7 26.5 
Both Jewich..... 125 9.6 4.0 9.6 23.2 
Both Cath ...... 578 5.9 4,2 7.8 17.8 
Cath.-Prot....... 128 6.3 4.7 14.1 25.0 
Prot.-Cath....... 138 10.1 5.8 5.1 21.0 
(AILP.XC.)...... 266 8.3 5.3 9.4 22.9 
Total....... 1,305 7.7 4.9 9.2 21.8 
Native White Families 
Both Prot........ 268 10.4 5.2 11.6 27.2 
Both Jewish..... 92 4.3 3.3 12.0 19.6 
Both Cath....... 507 6.1 3.9 6.9 17.0 
Cath.-Prot....... 120 6.7 4.2 14.2 25.0 
Prot.-Cath....... 128 9.4 5.5 4.7 19.5 
(AUP.XC)...... 248 8.1 4.8 9.3 2252 
Total ...... 1,141 7.5 4.6 9.0 21.2 


* Includes primary-marriage families which were divorced at the time of application for non- 
support and other couples one or both of whom had been divorced from a prior marriage. The totals 


include a few Greek Catholic and other mixed marriages not shown. Sach 


ercentage was separate- 


ly calculated and rounded. A few not-stated cases were excluded. In combinations the husband’s 


religion is given first. 


DIVORCE AND DESERTION BY RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


the divorce rate, does not prevent the occur- 
rence of family disorganization, as the high 
“desertion” figures for Catholics indicate. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
desertion and divorce figures cannot be 
added together, since quite a few of the 
desertion cases sooner or later appear in di- 
vorce courts. Besides, in nearly all instances 
divorce means a complete family breakup, 
whereas many families marred by desertion 
may become reconciled or carry on in spite 
of the intermittent episodes of discord, 
abuse, and separation. Desertion figures 
thus indicate marital disharmony but over- 
state family dissolution. Nevertheless, there 
is a clear variation in the proportion of de- 
sertion cases contributed by the different re- 
ligious groups, with the Catholics pre- 
dominating. 

The Maryland survey suggests what 
might be the composite picture regarding 
family disruption due to divorce, desertion, 
and separation. There the Jews had the low- 
est proportion of such broken families, while 
the Catholics accounted for a figure only 
slightly lower than the Protestants. The 
true proportion of these broken families in 
the different religious groups could only be 
determined by a carefully conducted family 
survey or census. 

Surprisingly enough, Mowrer’s tables for 
Chicago, Thomas’ data from the Separation 
Court of the Catholic church in Chicago, 
and the Philadelphia desertion records all 
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give indication that mixed-religious mar- 
riages are mot a factor in desertion. Yet, 
other studies point to a greater degree*of 
divorce, and divorce-separation-desertion, in 
mixed-religious marriages. It is difficult to 
reconcile these diverse findings. Once again, 
couples who reported “no religion” may be 
vitiating some of the results. The higher in- 
cidence of divorce among the Philadelphia 
desertion cases for the mixed-Catholic mar- 
riages confirms somewhat the idea that such 
marriages have a higher rate of dissolution 
than both-Catholic marriages. Neverthe- 
less, in this set of data, unlike the other 
studies, the highest percentage of divorce 
was in the both-Protestant group. 


These data should not be accepted as con- 
clusive; rather, it is hoped they may be the 


- beginning of more comprehensive factual in- 


vestigations. If the major religious denomi- 
nations in this country took a public position 
on the desirability of statistical compila- 
tions, and if all persons could be assured that 
statements would be held in strictest confi- 
dence, the subtle resistance of some classes 
to answering a purely informational inquiry 
on religious affiliation or preference would 
dissipate. We could, then, in time develop 
a sound understanding of many of the reli- 
gious aspects of family life in the United 
States. 


MUNICIPAL Court OF PHILADELPHIA 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES TO “IN-LAWS” 
A TEST OF A THEORY 


PAUL WALLIN 


ABSTRACT 


The Burgess-Wallin study of married couples made possible a test of a hypothesis advanced by Komarov- 
sky: that attachment to, and dependence on, the family to which they are orientated is greater for wives 
than for husbands. Empirical findings do not confirm the inference from the theory that problems of parents- 
in-law more frequently involve the wife’s parents than the husband’s. 


The point of departure of this article is 
Komarovsky’s analysis of sex roles as relat- 
ed to the adjustment of husbands and wives 
in urban American middle-class marriages.! 
Her work develops from two related hy- 
potheses. The first is that a girl’s upbringing 
offers her a more sheltered life than a boy’s, 
with the result that she is more dependent 
upon, and more attached to, her parental 
family than is a boy. The second hypothesis 
is: « 


{The major] unintended consequence of this 
greater sheltering of the girl is to create in her 
such ties to the family of orientation that she is 
handicapped in making the psycho-social shift 
to the family of procreation which our culture 
demands. . . . Essentially it is assumed that to 
the extent that the woman remains more ‘‘in- 
fantile,” less able to make her own decisions, 
more dependent on one or both parents for 
initiating or channeling behavior and attitudes, 


more closely attached to them so as to find it 


difficult to part from them or to face their dis- 
approval in case of any conflict between her 
family and spouse, or shows any other indices 
of lack of emotional emancipation—to that ex- 
tent she may find it more difficult than the man 
to conform to the cultural norms of primary 
loyalty to the family she establishes laier, the 
family of procreation.? 


On the latter proposition Komarovsky 
notes it is possible that “the only effect of 
the greater sheltering is to create in women a 
generalized dependency which will then be 

1 Mirra Komarovsky, ‘Functional Analysis of 
Sex Roles,” American Sociological Review, XV 
(August, 1950), 508-16. 

2 Ibid., p. 512. 


transferred to the husband and which will 
enable her all the more readily to accept the 
role of wife in a family which still has many 


‘patriarchal features.”3 Komarovsky, how- 
‘ever, elects to “explore the hypothesis that 


this dependency is specific; it is a dependen- 
cy upon and attachment to the family of 
orientation.”4 Thereupon she presents a 
carefully reasoned and persuasive rationale. 
Her search of the literature on family 
studies yielded little relevant empirical evi- 
dence, that pertinent to the second hypothe- 
sis being especially meager. Data bearing on 
the first hypothesis supported it. 

The present article is primarily an exami- 
nation of Komarovsky’s second hypothesis 
in the light of material collected from some 
six hundred married couples who participat- 
ed in the Burgess-Wallin project.’ 


SAMPLE AND FINDINGS 


As related elsewhere in greater detail,§ the 
couples were volunteer subjects and were 
given no payment of any sort for their co- 
operation. Most of them were living in or 
near metropolitan Chicago; were native- 
born, urban, college-educated, and Protes- 
tant. At the time of their participation in the 
marriage phase of the project the great 
majority had been married from three to 


3 Ibid. 
4 Thid. 


5 Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engage- 
ment and Marriage (New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1953). 


6 Tbid., chap. ii. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES TO “IN-LAWS” . 


five years. About two-thirds of them had 
children, typically one child. 

The questionnaires were answered inde- 
pendently by the husbands and wives in 604 
couples, In most instances this was done by 
the subjects assembled in groups, the men 


and women being in separate rooms. Some’ 


couples answered the questionnaire at home 
but under supervision to exclude collabora- 
tion between husband and wife. 


TABLE 1 


HOMESICKNESS OF 598 HUSBANDS 
AND 584 WIVES FOR THEIR 
FATHER OR MOTHER* 





Per Cent 
FREQUENCY OF 
HoMESICKNESS 
Husbandst Wivest 

Often.......... 2.8 11.3 
Sometimes...... 25.4 36.6 
Rarely......... 34.8 27.9 
Never.......... 37.0 24.1 


# The distribution is significant at the .0C1 level. 
$ In this and succeeding tables percentages are 

cued after the “no answer” category has been 
n out. 


For the most part husbands and wives 
were living at about the same distance from 
their respective parental families;’ hence ac- 
cessibility of the family of orientation can 
be ruled out as a possible intruding variable. 

Two questions tested Komarovsky’s hy- 
pothesis that women develop greater attach- 
ment than men-to their parents. The re- 
sponses to the first: “Do you ever feel home- 
sick for either of your parents?” are shown 
in Table 1. As shown, wives are “homesick” 
more often than husbands. The second ques- 
tion: “How often, on the average, do you see 
your parents?” (Table 2), disclosed the 
women’s greater attachment to their par- 
ents: wives are more likely than husbands to 
see their parents two or three times a week, 
while husbands are more likely to see their 
parents weekly or monthly.® 


7 Two-thirds of both sexes were located less than 
fifty miles from their parents’ residence and 28 per 
cent were separated by three hundred miles or more. 
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Although they can be otherwise inter- 
preted? the data of Tables 1 and 2 support?’ 
Komarovsky’s first hypothesis that the di$- 
ference in the training of males and females 
in the premarital years is such as to foster 
more parental attachment in females. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the 
available evidence relating to the hypothesis 
is largely concerned with differences in at- 
tachment to parents; differences in depend- 
ence, both before or after marriage, on the 


‘family of orientation—also involved in the 


hypothesis—remain to be more fully demon- 
strated. Nonetheless, the data at hand and 
TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH 577 HUSBANDS 
AND 575 WIVES SEE THEIR PARENTS* 








Per Cent 
AVERAGE FREQUENCY 
Husbands Wives 
Two or three timesaweek..} 21.5 40.0 . 
Once a week. ............ 29.1 16.9 
Once a month............ 13.5 7.7 
A few times a year.,...... 16.1 18.6 
_ Once a year.............. 9.0 7.5 
0.8 9.4 - 


Less than once a year..... 10. 


* The distribution yields a chi-square which is significant at 
the .001 level. 


the theoretical cogency of the argument | 
warrant serious consideration of Komarov- 


8 The three differences cited yield C.R.’s which 
are significant at the .001 level or higher. 

? Married women may be ‘‘homesick” more often 
because, being alone for much of the day with their 
household tasks, their thoughts may revert to their 
premarital years. Led thus, perhaps, to think of ‘‘the 
good old days” with the family they may tend to ex- 
perience “homesickness” more than their husbands, 
who are preoccupied with tasks which command 
their full attention and less often isolate them from 
social contacts. Similarly, wives may see their par- 
ents more frequently—either visiting or being visited 
by them—because they have more leisure time than 
the husbands. However, in view of the evidence 
cited by Komarovsky as regards the greater attach- 
ment of females to their parents before marriage, her 
differential role-training hypothesis provides a more 
compelling explanation of our findings than do the 
interpretations advanced here. 


10 See Komarovsky, op. cit., pp. 513~14. 
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‘sky’s second proposition: that the female’s 
greater attachment to, and dependence 
@pon, the family in which she is reared is 
dysfunctional in her marriage. Some of the 
data of the Burgess-Wallin study are 
relevant. 

Komarovsky reascns that, if wives carry 
into marriage a tendency to be more at- 
tached to, and dependent on, their parents 
than do husbands, zhen trouble with par- 
ents-in-law is more likely to be with the 
wives’ than with the husbands’ families. A 




















TABLE 3 
ATTITUDES OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
TO PARENTS-IN-LAW 
PER CENT 
To Father- To Mother- 
ATTITUDE in-Law in-Law 
= et Wives os = Wives 
Like very much...... 44.2 | 44.8 | 37.5 | 34.9 
Like considerably....| 27.8 | 27.6 | 29.2 | 25.6 
Like somewhat...... 16.2 | 15.5 | 17.3 | 16.5 
Like a little......... 45| 4.7] 7.8] 5.9 
Dislike*............ 7.4) 7.3} 8.3) 17.1 
No. of casesf........ 489 | 464] 555} 539 








* This combines the cazegories dislike “a little,’? “some- 
what,” “considerably,”’ “very much.” 

t These totals are exclusive of persons who reported the par- 
ent-in-law in question as deceased. 


direct test can be made by comparing the 
attitudes of husbands and wives to their “in- 
laws.” The theory implies that men’s atti- 
tudes to their wives’ parents would be more 
negative than the wives’ attitude to the 
parents of the men; similarly, that men more 
than women think that their “in-laws” 
weaken rather zhan strengthen their 
marriage. 

As shown (Table 3), responses of both 
husbands and wives to the questions: 
“What is your attitude to your father-in- 
law?” and “What is your attitude to your 
mother-in-law?” turn out to be virtually 
identical. The distributions differ somewhat 
in regard to attitude to mother-in-law, the 
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men tending to dislike the wives’ mothers 
less than the wives do the men’s mothers." 
These findings fail to support Komarovsky’s 
hypothesis but rather offer some justifica- 
tion for the view of some psychiatrists that 
the husband’s family is the more disturbing 
in marriage.” In the majority of the middle- 
class marriages studied both men and 
women have positive feelings about the 
families of their spouses. 

The data tabulated in Table 4 are also 
inconsistent with Komarovsky’s hypothesis. 
The men, in reply to the question “What ef- 
fect has your spouse’s family, as a whole, 
had on your relationship with your spouse?” 
give evidence of a more favorable conception 
than the women of their “in-laws.” Hus- 
bands are more disposed to think of the lat- 


TABLE 4 


REPORTS BY 596 HUSBANDS AND 593 WIVES OF 
THE INFLUENCE OF THEIR SPOUSES’ FAMILIES 
ON THEIR MARRIAGE* 


Per Cent 


Errect Laeurep 


TO ‘in-Laws By Hus- By 
bands Wives 
Strengthened relationship 
Very much................ 12.6 11.6 
Considerably............... 15.9 9.8 
Somewhat.............206. 13.4 10.8 
ATG. jiccctsincwadab tuts 10.4 6.8 
Weakened relationshipt....... 7.7 7.4 
Neither strengthened nor weak- 
enadi sinasa Seat 4 ale Sas dare 39.9 53.6 








* When the categorics under “Strengthened relationship” 
are combined, the 2 X 3 table yields a chi-square significant at 
the .091 level. 

t Combines the same categories as are subsumed under 
“Strengthened relationship.” . 


ter as strengthening their marriage; wives 
to rate their “in-laws” as having little or no 
effect. Only a minority of men and women 
impute to their “in-laws” a marked influ- 
ence on their marriages. One asks if, in our 
kinship system, the family of procreetion is 
in fact growing independent of the family of 
orientation. : 

2 C.R. of the difference between 8.3 per cent and 
17.1 per cent is 4.35. 

4 Op. cii., p. 515. 
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The reports of the Burgess-Wallin couples 
do not confirm the inferences drawn from 
Komarovsky’s hypothesis. Admittedly the 
data in question are direct verbal testimony, 
and, as Komarovsky notes, defects in memo- 
ry or self-knowledge, as well as lack of can- 
dor, often vitiate the answers.* But in our 
data, at least, this is kept to a minimum. In 
the first placz, the respondents were report- 
ing on their attitudes to “in-laws” as of the 
time of writing. Consequently, errors of 
memory can be ruled out. Second, since our 
culture countenances the verbal expression 
of hostility to parents-in-law, the spouses 
presumably feel free to report their attitudes 
frankly, the more so since no spouse saw the 
partner’s replies. By the same token, pre- 
sumably, errors of self-knowledge do not 


13 Ibid., p. 514, 
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enter in materially. Since there are few, or no 
sanctions, against feelings hostile to one’s 
parents-in-law, husbands and wives, ofie 
assumes, need neither rationalize nor deny. 

Komarovsky recognized that the female’s 
assumed greater attachment to, and de- 
pendence upon, the family she grew up in, 
would not mar her marriage if it led her “all 
the more readily to accept the role of wife in 
a family which still has many patriarchal 
features.” Our findings are more compatible 
with this assumption than with Komarov- 
sky’s alternative proposition: that the fe- 
male’s dependency is specifically upon her 
family of orientation, making it more diffi- 
cult for her than for the male to be loyal, 
first of all, to the family she and her husband 
bring into being. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


IN MEMORIAM 
ELLSWORTH FARIS, 1874-1953 


Professor Ellsworth Faris, professor 
emeritus of the department of sociology of the 
_ University of Chicago, of which he was the 
second chairman; second editor of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology; former president 


of the American Sociological Society (1937); 


and father of Robert E. Lee Faris, chairman 
of the department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, died on December 19, 
1953. He was associated with the University 
of Chicago as graduate student, alumnus, 
and teacher, for more than forty years— 
from 1911 until the day of his death. 
Elsworth Faris was born in Salem, Ten- 
“nessee, on September 30, 1874. In 1894, he 
was graduated from Texas Christian Uni- 
versity and in the late fall of 1896 was ap- 
pointed to open a mission inthe Belgian 
“Congo for the Foreign Christian ‘Missionary 
Society of the Disciples of Christ. He went 
back to Africa to study the people and their 
social changes in 1932-33 and again in 1949. 
His African experiences were of very 
great significance in his writing and teach- 
` ing. In his course “Social Origins,” he relat- 
ed sociology and ethnology, challenging the 


works of Herbert Spencer, Lévy-Bruhl, and ‘ 


Sigmund Freud regarding the nature of so- 
. called “primitive man.” For this designation 
he Suggested as a substitute the term “pre- 


literate” (The Nature of Human Nature end | 


Other Essays in Social Psychology [New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937], p 
252). His analysis of the difference between. 
a society with books and literature and a 
preliterate society, original and deeply pene- 
trating as it was, made a vitalizing contribu- 
tion to sociological thought. 

When he came back from Africa in 1904, 
he entered with vigor upon a new phase of 
his career, as associate editor of the Chris- 
tian Courier and as professor of philosophy 
and psychology at his Alma Mater. In 1911 


he came to the University of Chicago as a 
Scholar in psychology, continued as a Fel- 
low in philosophy, and won his Ph.D., 
magna cum laude, in 1914. For a time he 
moved back and forth between the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the State University of 
Jowa and between philosophy and psycholo- 
gy—a fitting training for his appointment to 
a professorship ‘in sociology in 1919 to suc- 
ceed Professor W. I. Thomas, Ai the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Ellsworth Faris had, at the 
age of forty-five, found his niche; in sociolo- 
gy, his métier. 

In 1925 he succeeded Albion W. Small as 
chairman of the department of sociology and 
anthropology.. He was instrumental in hav- 
ing Fay Cooper-Cole, then of the Field Mu- 
seum, called to the university to found a 
separate department of anthropology. This 
separation, in 1929, led to the growth of two 
strong departments where there had been 
but one before, two departments which-have 
collaborated perhaps even more closely be- 
cause of their formal separation. In 1926 
Professor Faris also succeeded Professor 


‘Small as editor of the American Journal of 


Sociology. In 1936 he handed the editorship 
over to Professor Ernest W. Burgess. The 
chairmanship he held until his retirement in 
1939, when he was succeeded by Professor 
William Fielding Ogburn, now an emeritus 
member of the department of sociology. 

His chairmanship was a time of growth in 
numbers cf workers and in specialization in 
the social sciences generally and in the de- 
partment of sociology of the University of 
Chicago. In the thirty years beforehe had 
become its chairman, the department of 
sociology and anthropology had granted the 
Ph.D. degree to 68 persons (6 of them 
women); in the fourteen years of his chair- 
manship an almost equal number, 64, were 
granted. 
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Van Dyke Studio, Chicago, 1949 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 


ELLSWORTH FARIS, 1874-1953 


He encouraged his students to wide read- 
ing of literature chosen with reference to the 
essence of their interests rather than by con- 
ventional departments and by the accident 
of being wzitten in the English language. 
His seminars of the 1920’s read together 
Boven’s translation of Pareto, Traité de 
soctologie générale—not the original Italian, 
but the then current French version that 
preceded the English translation called 
Mind and Society by about twenty years— 
and Durkheim’s then untranslated Les 
Règles de la méthode sociologique, Education 
morale, and Le Suicide; as well as the works 
of Halbwachs, Mauss, and Lévy-Bruhl. 

After his retirement he was, for the year 
1941-42, president of the Adult Education 
Council of Chicago. He took part, actively 
although informally, in many academic and 
public affairs. Indeed, three weeks before he 
died, he participated in the discussion of 
the current problems of Africa held on the 
University of Chicago campus by the 
Norman Wait Harris Foundation. 

The published work of Ellsworth Faris is 
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nearly all written in what was his favorite 
form, and one in which he excelled, the 
imaginative, but sharp, trenchant, and clegr 
essay. He gathered thirty-two of them to- 
gether in his book The Nature of Human 
Neture. The headings under which he 
grouped them in the book show the foci of 
his intellectual and human interests: the 
group and the person; conduct and atti- 
tudes; sociology and education; sociology 
and ethnology; and the sociology of racial 
conflict. Among his most outstanding papers 
is his discussion of the problem of instincts, 
summed up in his -paper, “Are Instincts 
Data or Hypotheses?” (American Journal of 
Sociology, XX VIL [1921-22], 184-96), and 
The Nature of Human Nature, pp. 61-72), 
also “The Sect and the Sectarian” (in The 
Nature of Human Nature, pp. 46-60) and 
“The Subjective Aspect of Culture” (Pub- 
lications of the American Sociological Society, 
XTX [1925], 37-46). His pointed criticisms 
of concepts, of books, and of whole systems 
of thought which he considered wrong or 
pretentious are models of lucid, incisive 
scholarly writing. 


LETTERS TO. THE EDITOR 





SIMPSON AND YINGER’S RACIAL 
AND CULTURAL MINORITIES 


December 16, 1953 
To the Editor: 


Lewis Killian, in reviewing George Eaton 
Simpson and J. Milton Vinger, Racial and 
Cultural Minorities (American Journal of 
Sociology, LIX, No. 3 [1953], 290-91), takes 
the authors to task for their conjecture that 
northern urban Negroes may have become 
Communists “in somewhat higher prcpor- 
tion than have whites.” The reviewer cites 
this statement as an example of the tend- 
ency of the authors to “so qualify their 
statements that the reader can easily read 
into them his own preconceptions.” I am 
indebted to Professor Killian for citing sub- 
stantially contrary evidence to the above 
observation of Professors Simpson and Ving- 
er, in my own book, The Negro and tie 
Communist Party. 

I share the reviewer’s generally favorable 
impression of Racial and Cultural Minorities. 
However, I would like to call attention to 
another statement of the two authors which 
needs qualification; namely, that the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare “was in 
the hands of Communists” by the time of its 
1940 convocation. My book is cited as the 
reference for this statement as well as for a 
number of others made in a section, ‘‘Devi- 
ant Political Action and the Negro.” I at- 
tempted to make it quite clear that the 
Communist delegates and their associates 
were not successful in pushing through their 
uncompromising “peace” policy despite the 
fact that Communist strength in the 
SCHW had increased markedly during the 
eighteen months prior to April, 1940. In this 
connection I cited official Communist 
sources which lamented the SCHW’s rejec- 
tion of the official party line as of that time. 

Any convention that passed a resolution 


condemning Communist aggression—as did 
the 1940 SCHW assembly—could hardly be 
said to have been “in the hands of Com- 
munists.” And a convention in which non- 
Communist liberal‘and labor groups fought 
back rather effectively against the ‘‘cap- 
ture” maneuvers of the party—as was the 
case in this instance—can hardly be charged 
with succumbing to Communist domina- 
tion. True enough, the Communists even- 
tually succeeded in getting a death grip on 
the SCHW, but this did not occur until a 
number of years later. It was clearly evident 
by 1948, when most of the various state 
committees of the SCHW became the prin- 
cipal instrument for the Progressive party in 
the South. 

I am sure that the misconstruction of my 
material was entirely inadvertent on the 
part of Professors Simpson and Yinger, and 
this, along with other minor errors, does not 
detract from the general merit of their work. 
I have chosen to call attention to this point 
only because the timing of the Communist 
capture of the SCHW has been of such pro- 
tracted controversy in the South and else- 
where and because the Simpson and Yinger 
volume is certain to enjoy a considerable 
circulation. 

Sincerely, 


WILSON RECORD 
Sacramento State College 


December 31, 1953 
To the Ediior: 


We are happy that Professor Wilson 
Record has pointed out our error in stating 
that the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare was “in the hands of the Com- 
munists” by 1940, when in fact the Com- 
munist control over the organization came 
several years later. 

On another point that both Professor 
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Record and Professor Killian (in his review) 
make, we are somewhat bewildered, since 
we agree with them. They are impressed by 
the lack of success that the Communist 
party has had in winning Negro members. 
We, too, stress that point—frequently citing 
data from Record’s study. On page 429 of 
Racial and Cultural Minorities we write: 
“From the beginning of its history in the 
United States, the Communist party has 
stressed ‘the Negro question.’ Special studies, 
special publications, and a very considerable 
amount of time and resources have been de- 
voted to Negro causes. This extensive ac- 
tivity has enrolled only an inconsequential 
number of Negro members in the party.” 
On page 254 we write: “Negroes in northern 
cities, for example, have not become com- 
munists in large numbers (although perhaps 
in somewhat higher proportion chan have 
whites), despite intensive efforts by the 
Communist party to win them.” Our quali- 
fied guess in the parentheses is based partly 
on Professor Record’s data. On page 177 of 
his book, The Negro and the Communist 
Party, he writes: “However, it would appear 
on the basis of previous patterns as well as 
current estimates that probably not more 
than ten or fifteen per cent of Communist 
Party and Young Communist League mem- 
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bership was colored during any of the united 
front years. This would be a ratio approxi- 
mating that of the Negro to the total US. 
population.” (Fifteen per cent, of course, 
would be'a ratio higher than their proportion 
in the population.) 

We certainly did not intend at any point 
to take issue with the basic idea that Com- 
munists have been singularly unsuccessful 
in appealing to Negroes. It is a mistake, 
however, to exaggerate this point to the ex- 
tent that one forgets that in the United 
States, where many Negroes have enjoyed 
only second-class citizenship, some tenden- 
cies toward deviant political activity are to 
be expected. In our study of this question 
we have tried, at various points, to move 
from description to analysis, seeking to dis- 
cover the conditions under which such tend- 
encies might be expected to grow or decline. 
If we are to understand why Negroes have 
resisted communism so strenuously and to 
get some idea about probable future trends, 


‘attention to such variables seems desirable. 


Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE E. SIMPSON 
J. MILTON YINGER 


Oberlin College 


NEWS AND NOTES 


ERRATUM 


To the article by Grjar Øyen and Melvin 
L. DeFleur entitled “The Spatial Diffusion 
of an Airborne Leaflet Message” (Septem- 
ber, 1953, pp. 144-49) should have been ap- 
pended the following credit and permission 
line: 

“This research was supported in part by 
the United States Air Force under Contract 
AF33(038)-27522, monitored by the Hu- 
man Resources Research Institute, Maxwell 
. Air Force Base, Alabama. Permission is 
granted for reproduction, translation, pub- 
lication, and disposal in whole and in part 
by or for the United States Government.” 


The American Society of Group Psycho- 
therapy and Psychodrama.—The society an- 
nounces an award to be granted in the year 
1953-54 for the best paper dealing with re- 
search, theory, or experience with group 
psychotherapy and psychodrama. The 
award shall be $150, to be made only if the 
judges feel that a worthy report has been 
prepared during the year. The judges’ com- 
mittee shall consist of a psychiatrist, a 
psychologist, and a sociologist as follows: 
` Jules H. Masserman, Robert W. White, and 
Ernest W. Burgess. Meetings of the society 
will be held on May 2 and 3, 1954, in St. 
Louis. For further information write to 
Edgar F. Borgatta, Laboratory of Social 
Relations, Harvard University,. Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. . 


University of California at Berkeley.— 
Ray Mangus, of Ohio State University, and 
Dorothy Dyer, of the University of Minne- 
sota, will be visiting professors teaching the 
sociology of the family during the first six- 
week summer session, June 21-July 30. 

Judson T. Landis will be director of a 


family life workshop, July 12-23. The work- 
shop will be addressed to persons interested 
in family life education in schools and col- 
leges and will emphasize the latest research 
and programs. Its staff will include Ray 
Mangus, Dorothy Dyer, Clark Vincent, 
Earle Marsh, and other specialists. Those 
interested should write to the Extension 
Division for further information. Professor 
Landis has been named program chairman 
and conference director for the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, to be held at Mills College, Oakland, 
California, July 8-10, 1954. 


University of Chicago—Ernest W. Bur- 
gess, professor emeritus in the department 
of sociology and consultant to the univer- 
sity’s Indus-rial Relations Center, is spend- 
ing the winter quarter in Melbourne, 
Florida, continuing his study of old age and 
retirement. 

A new institute, the Population Research 
and Trainirg Center, has been set up at the 
university. The director is Philip M. Hauser; 
associate directors are Donald J. Bogue and 
Otis D. Duncan—all professors of sociology 
—and Evelyn Kitagawa is research associ- 
ate. The center is developing a program 
leading to the Ph.D. in sociology and courses 
to train students in demography. 

David Riesman, professor of the social 
sciences in the College of the University, 
has been appointed a member of tke de- 
partment of sociology. ` 

Arrangements have been made whereby 
the National Opinion Research Center staff 
will take an active part in the program of in- 
struction and training in research of the de- 
partment of sociology. 

Everett C. Hughes requests that persons 
who have letters of more than personal in- 
terest written by the late Professor Robert 
E. Park send him copies, or else send origi- 
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nals which may be copied and returned to 
the owners. He would also like to hear from 
anyone who knows of fugitive manuscripts 
of Park’s. 


Commiitee on Disaster Studies—The ur- 
gent need in official agencies for scientific 
information on disaster problems and the 
opportunity to foster basic scientific work 
in a variety of fields have caused the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the Nation- 
al Researck Council to set up a Committee 
on Disaster Studies under the council’s 
Division of Anthropology and Psychology. 
Because of zhe increasing interest in disaster 
research, the many disciplines involved, and 
the great need for exchange of information, 
the committee has established a Clearing- 
house for Disaster Studies. The clearing- 
house requests reprints and information on 
reports, especially unpublished reports, on 
disaster studies or related research and 
would appreciate hearing from investiga- 
tors with studies in progress, in order to 
compile currently useful references. 


Committee for the Scientific Study of Re- 
ligion—At the fall meeting at Harvard on 
November 21, the following officers were 
elected: chairman, Prentiss Pemberton, 
Andover-Newton; vice-chairman, Werner 
Wolff, Barc; secretary, Walter Houston 
Clark, Hartiord; treasurer, Jacqueline Y. 
Sutton, Harvard. Advisory board: David 
Barry, National Council of Churches; Tal- 
cott Parsons, Harvard; J. Paul Williams, 
Mount .Holvoke. Area chairmen: James 
Luther Adams, Meadville Theological 
School, University of Chicago; David Eitzen, 
University of Southern California, School 
of Religion, Los Angeles. 

The next meeting will be on Saturday, 
April 10, 1954, in New York. 

For information write the secretary, Dean 
W. H. Clark. Hartford School of Religious 
Education, Hartford 5, Connecticut, or one 
of the area chairmen. 


Conference on Race Relations in World 
Perspective —-The conference, which is to be 
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held in Honolulu from June 28 to July 23, 
1954, under the joint sponsorship of the 
University of Hawaii, the University of 
Chicago, and the University of California, 
will seek to evolve a conceptual framework 
for the world-wide study of race relations. 
It will be limited to thirty members drawn 
from the several social sciences and from 
regions of the world where race relations are 
critical. A steering committee, consisting of 
Andrew Lind, Robert Redfield, and Herbert 
Blumer, is in general charge. 


Eastern College Conference on Functional 
Education—The third annual conference 
on field-work training in the physical and 
social sciences and education will be held 
April 23, 24, and 25, at Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Fifty eastern col- 
leges are members of the conference. Chair- 
man for 1954 is Harry M. Shulman, of the 
City College of New York. Mary Ellen 
Goodman, of Wellesley College, is program 
committee chairman, and Weldon Welfling, 
of Simmons College, is chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. 


_ Educational Testing Service—Staff 
changes and new assignments have been 
announced by the Testing Service at Prince- 
ton by Henry Chauncey, president. 

Warren G. Findley, formerly director of 
test development, has become director of 
the evaluation and advisory service, and 
Anna Dragositz, its associate director. 

Two new staff members have recently 
been added: Wesley W. Walton is respon- 
sible for all Educational Testing Service 
activities in the sponsored scholarship field, | 
and Benjamin Shimberg is special research 
assistant in educational television. . 


The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation.—The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education established 
by the Ford Foundation has made a grant 
to-seven liberal arts colleges in Southern 
California for the support of a series of 
intersubject graduate seminars and col- 
loquia in the humanities and social sciences. 
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The seven are: Claremont College (Clare- 
mont Graduate School), Claremont Men’s 
College, Pomona College, and Scripps Col- 
lege (all in Claremont); Occidental College 
(Los Angeles); University of Redlands (Red- 
lands); and Whittier College (Whittier). 
The new intercollegiate program has been 
designed to afford an opportunity to a 
limited number of graduate students in 
social studies and humanities and of teach- 
ing interns to augment specialized inquiries 
with study of their place and import in a 
social, historical, and philosophical context. 
The graduate program leads toward the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 

Students possessing a Bachelor’s or Mas- 
ter’s degree from a college of recognized 
standing may apply for admission. For 
1954-55 ten $1,200 scholarships will be 
available. Admission to the program pre- 
supposes that one is a graduate student in 
one of the seven colleges. Thus an applicant 
should apply for regular graduate standing 
in the college at which he desires to enrol 
and also in the intercollegiate program. The 
double application should be addressed to 
the Director of Admissions of the selected 
college. 


Gerontological Society, Inc—The 1954 
meeting will be held on September 10-12 
at the University of Florida, Gainesville. 
The Journal regrets giving incorrect dates 
in the January issue. 


Graphic History Society of America —A- 


new organization has just been founded to 
assemble collections of pictures of particular 
subjects, to discover the whereabouts of 
extensive specific collections of pictures, and 
to find out what artists and photographers 
are now devoting themselves to special sub- 


ject matter. The first general meeting of the 


members, who now number about 200, was 
held in New York last December 1. They 
are editors, writers, historians, curators, 
photographers, art historians, collectors, and 
others who are interested. 

Eye to Eye, the bulletin of the society, is 
published four times a year, and subscrip- 
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tion is included in membership in the 
society, whose annual fee is $10. Issues of 
Eye to Eye include surveys of collections on 
western river steamboats and medical il- 
lustrations, of the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety’s photographic collections, the Wiscon- 
sin State Historical Society’s current photo- 
graphic exhibitions, and a map and notes to 
indicate the concentration of pictures relat- 
ing to individual states. 

Inquiries may be addressed to the 
Graphic History Society of America, P.O. 
Box 4402, Washington, D.C. 


Group Farming Research Institute — 
Three agencies devoted to research in group 
farming were founded in Europe last year. 

Le Bureau d’Etudes cooperatives et com- 
munautaires (B.E.C.C.) was founded by 
the Federation of the French Communities 
of Work (L’Entente communautaire), in 
Paris last March. Its research activities 
comprehend community theory and prac- 
tice, such as the history of utopian social- 
ism, workers’ movements, and the history 
of co-operative associations; industrial psy- 
chology and sociology; and studies of inter- 
personal and intergroup relations. A semi- 
annual bulletin is being planned. 

The Sektion fiir die Soziologie des 
Genossenschaftswesens was established in 
Cologne in July on the initiative of Gerhard 
Weisser, professor of Sozialpolitik at the 
University of Cologne. The first item on its 
agenda is the study of the village of Huet- 
schenhausen in the Palatinate, the first co- 
operative village in postwar Germany. The 
study is being undertaken jointly with the 
Forschungsinstitut of the University and 
will utilize the test battery for co-operative 
groups developed by the Group Farming 
Research Institute. René Kénig, successor 
to Leopold von Wiese, founder and first di- 
rector of the Forschungsinstitut fiir Social- 
und Verwaltungswissenschaften, is plan- 
ning an investigation of the problem of 
whether, how, and to what extent research 
tools developed in the United States are 
applicable to other countries, in particular, 
Switzerland and Germany. 
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The International Council for Research 
in the Sociology of Cooperation, established 
in Geneva in May, is incorporated under 
Swiss law. Its purpose is to promote re- 
search in the sociology of co-operation, to 
stimulate the exchange of findings and 
services among organizations and students 
in different countries and their publication, 
including translation. Membership in the 
council is open to scientific bodies and indi- 
viduals. Henrik F. Infield, director of the 
Group Farming Research Institute, is act- 
ing chairman of the council and, as such, is 
preparing its first general assembly in 1954. 
Among the social scientists who have ac- 
cepted membership in the council, listed by 
countries in alphabetical order, are: Eng- 
land, N. Barou and T. B. Bottomore, Lon- 
don School of Economics; France, H. C. 
Desroche, attaché au Centre national de la 
Recherche scientifique, and J. Chleq, presi- 
dent of the Bureau d’Etudes cooperatives et 
communautaires and vice-president of the 
Entente communautaire, Paris; Germany, 
G. Weisser and R. König, University of 
Cologne; Israel, A. Tartakower, Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem; Italy, Adriano Oli- 
vetti, head of the Movimento communita, 
Rome; Switzerland, E. Steineman, director 
of the Schweizerisches Sozialarchiv, Zurich, 
and A. Meister, University of Geneva; 
United States, E. A. Norman, president of 
the Group Farming Research Institute, and 
J. Maier, Rutgers University, New Jersey. 
These act also as editors in their respective 
languages. H. F. Infield’s collection of essays 
in the sociology of co-operation is being 
translated into French and German under 
the tentative title “Utopia and Experi- 
ment,” and is zo be one of the firs: publica- 
tions of the organization. 


Human Resources Research Institute-— 
In the news item published in the January 
issue, p. 393, Stuart N. Adams and George 
W. Baker should have been listed as pro- 
gram officers. 


International Sociological A ssociation.— 
At the second session of the Council of the 
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World Congress of Sociology held at Liége, 
August, 1953, members of committees were 
elected for the term ending 1956. 

Executive Committee: president, Robert 
C. Angell, University of Michigan; vice- 
presidents, Georges Davy, Membre de 
l'Institut, Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres 
de l'Université de Paris, Morris Ginsberg, 
London School of Economics, and Leopold 
von Wiese, University of Cologne. Members 
at large: Pierre de Bie, University of Lou- 
vain; K. A. Busia, University College of the 
Gold Coast; L. A. Costa Pinto, University 
of Brazil; G. S. Ghurye, University of Bom- 
bay; Kunio Odaka, University of Tokyo; 
T. T. Segerstedt, University of Uppsala; 
and H. Z. Ulken, University of Istanbul. 

Research Committee: chairman, David 
Glass, London School of Economics; mem- 
bers, the executive committee, ex officio, 
and Ernest Beaglehoe, Victoria University 
College, Wellington; Alfred Bonne, Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem; Jessie Bernard, ' 
Pennsylvania State College; René Clemens, 
University of Liége; S. N. Eisenstadt, 
Hebrew University; Jean-Charles Falar- 
deau, Laval University, Quebec; Franklin 
Frazier, Howard University; Georges Fried- 
mann, Conservatoire national des Arts et 
Métiers, Paris; A. M. J. den Hollander, 
University of Amsterdam; S. Huzzayyin, 
Department of Cultural Relations, Minis- 
try of Education, Cairo; René König, Uni- 
versity of Cologne; Lucio Mendieta Y. 
Nuñez, University of Mexico; Kunio Odaka, 
University of Tokyo; Stanislaw Ossowski, 
University of Warsaw; C. Pellizzi, Univer- 
sity of Florence; Knut Pipping, Wester- 
marck Society, Abo; Arnold Rose, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Helmut Schelsky, Univer- 
sity of Hamburg; Jean Stoetzel, University 
of Bordeaux. 

Committee on Teaching and Training: 
chairman, Gabriel le Bras, University of 
Paris. Members: the executive committee, 
ex oficio, and F. Ayala, University of Puerto 
Rico; Fernando de Azevedo, University of 
São Paulo; Pierre de Bie, University of 
Louvain; Arvid Bordersen, New School for 
Social Research, New York; K. A. Busia, 
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University College of the Gold Coast; A. 
Carneiro Leao, University of Brazil; Ar- 
mand Cuvillier, Paris; Isaac Ganon, Uni- 
versity of Montevideo; Corrado Gini, Uni- 
versity of Rome; Ekai Hayashi, University 
of Tokyo; J. Haesaert, University of Gand; 
Hassan Kabalan, Université St. Joseph, 
Beyrouth; Henri Lévy-Bruhl, University of 
Paris; T. H. Marshall, London School of 
Economics; and Alfredo Povina, Universi- 
ties of Buenos Aires and Cordoba. 

Administrative Committee: The execu- 
tive committee, ex officio, and Pierre de Bie, 
David Glass, Georges Friedmann, and René 
König. 

The sterling account and the United 
States dollar account of the association have 
now been transferred to the Westminster 
Bank, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. Payment 
of membership fees and charges for the 
documents and papers of the World Con- 
gress can be made to these accounts. An 
account for French francs is maintained at 
the Société générale, 29 Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, Paris 8°. 

The executive secretary-treasurer is T. B. 
Bottomore; the assistant secretary-treasurer 
is Elizabeth Adorno, 

The office of the International Socio- 
logical Association is at Skepper House, 13 
Endsleigh Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Lewis and Clark College-—Cloyd V. 
Gustafson is head of the départment of 
sociology. He is at present engaged on a 
research project in the sociology of religion. 

Paul Honigsheim, who served as visiting 
professor in 1950-53, has returned to Michi- 
gan State College, where he will devote his 
time to writing. 

William C. Smith is now serving as 
visiting professor of sociology. In March 
the University of Chicago Press pe 
his book, The Stepchild. 


Miami University —During the fall quar- 
ter the Scripps Foundation of Miami Uni- 
versity and the Population Research and 
Training Center of the University of Chi- 
cago jointly established a Population Re- 
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search Laboratory at the University of 
Chicago. This laboratory employs grad- 
uate students to work on research 
studies being carried out by Donald J. 
Bogue. A systematic program of on-the-job 
training in data handling and data inter- 
pretation is included. , 


Michigan State College—Glen L. Tag- 
gart, formerly chief, technical collaboration 
branch, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Foreign Agricultural Service, joined 
the staff on October 1 as professor of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology. He will devote half 
his time to research in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, the other half to agri- 
cultural extension. 

Kenneth E. Tiedke has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to work with the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences ir Cuba, in which he will be as- 
sociated with Olen Leonard. 

Donald F. Rieder was appointed instruc- 
tor in the department for one year. 

Community Health Action: A Study of 
Community Conirasts by Paul Miller and 
Rural Social Systems and Adult Education 
by C. P. Loomis ef al. have been released by 
the Michigan State College Press. 


Midwest Sociological Society--The an- 
nual meeting will be held in Madison on 
April 15-17, 1954, at the Loraine Hotel, 
with a general session on Thursday evening; 
a luncheon, an evening session, and a full 
schedule of sectional meetings on Friday; 
and sectional meetings on Saturday. Sec- 
tional programs will consist of contributed 
papers. Tentatively scheduled sections are: 
social disorganization and crime; social 
psychology; research methodology; mar- 
riage and the family; the community; social 
structure; the teaching of sociology; popula- 
tion and human ecology; and race and 
ethnic relations. Further information may 
be obtained from the president, William H. 
Sewell, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. 

All sociologists in the Midwest are in- 
vited to attend and to become members of 
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_ the society. Inquiries about membership 
should be addressed to the secretary- 
treasurer, Harold Ennis, Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa; or to the chairman of 
the membership committee, Marston Mc- 
Cluggage, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


University of Minnesota—Henry W. 
Riecken, formerly lecturer on social psychol- 
ogy and research associate in the Laboratory 
of Social Relations at Harvard University, 
has been eppointed associate professor of 
sociology. A major portion of his time will 
be devoted to research, and he will also be a 
member of the university’s Laboratory for 
Research ir Social Relations. 


Mississippi State College and University 
of Mississit pi—The sociology departments 
of the two institutions inaugurated their co- 
operative graduate program with the fall 
semester. Harold F. Kaufman is conducting 
on the university campus a seminar in com- 
munity dynamics for the graduate students 
of both departments. During the second 
semester, Robert L. Rands, anthropologist 
on the university faculty, will conduct on 
the State College campus a seminar in cul- 
ture and personality. The purpose of these 
exchange seminars is to make the teaching 
specialties of each department available to 
the graduate students of both. 

Two co-operative research projects have 
been organized: Julien R. Tatum (univer- 
sity) will participate in the State College 
health study. Morton King (university) and 
Harald Pedersen (State College), together 
with John N. Barrus, at Mississippi South- 
ern College, are planning to prepare 1950 
life-tables for Mississippi and to revise 
Mississippi’s People. 

Part of the research of Robert L. Rands 
at the Maya City of Palenque, Chiapas, 
Mexico, has keen published by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution, as a monograph entitled The 
Water Lily in Maya Art. The author ex- 
amines certain evidence of possible diffusion 
between Maya and the culture of Southeast 
Asia. 
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H. Kirk Dansereau joined the university 
faculty in September as assistant professor 
of sociology to be responsible for developing 
a teaching and research specialty in urban 
and industrial sociology. : 

State College staff changes include the 
resignation of Raymond Payne, assistant 
professor, and the appointments of Albert 
E. Levak, Dorothy Arbitman, and Richard 
D. Tannehill as assistants in sociology, and 
Willis J. Robertson as acting instructor. 

Current publications of members of the 
State College department include those on 
farm labor adjustment on plantations by 
Harald A. Pedersen and on social participa- 
tion by Raymond Payne and Harold F. 
Kaufman. 

Marion T. Loftin is the leader of the 
new project on the process of, and factors ` 
conditioning, a saturation prepayment 
health insurance program in a Mississippi 
county. This project is supported to a large 
extent by a $27,500 grant from the Health 
Information Foundation. 


National Council on Family Relations. — 
Meyer F. Nimkoff has been elected editor, 
and James H. S. Bossard, chairman of the 
editorial board of Marriage and Family 
Living, official journal of the council. Dr. 
Nimkoff is professor of sociology at the 
Florida State University, and Dr. Bossard 
is director of the William T. Carter Founda- 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania. 


National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development.—The usual three-week summer , 
laboratory session will be held from June 20 
to July 10 at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. 
The purpose of the training program is to 
sensitize leaders to the existence and nature 
of the dynamic forces in the small group 
and to help them gain skill in operating 
more effectively. The laboratory is spon- 
sored by the Division of Adult Education 
Service of the National Education Associa- 
tion and by the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics of the University of Michigan, 
with the co-operation of faculty members 
from the universities of California, Chicago, 
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and Colorado, Harvard University, the 
University of Illinois, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Teachers College at Columbia 
University, the University of Texas, and 
other educational institutions. Its year- 
round research and consultation program is 
supported by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

Eor further information write to the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


University of New Mexico —Mamie Tan- 
quist Miller, who has been a member of the 
sociology staff since its inception in 1936 and 
who previously was a member of the depart- 
ment of anthropology, retired to emeritus 
status on June 30, 1953. 

Ellis Scott, who replaces Dr. Miller on 
the sociology staff and who received his 
Ph.D. degree from Ohio State University 
last June, entered active duty in the depart- 
ment last September. 

- Helen Ellis, assistant professor, director 
of the undergraduate social service cur- 
riculum in the sociology department, is on 
sabbatical leave during 1953-54. She is 
doing graduate work in Smith College and 
in Boston in psychiatric social work. 

Ezra Geddes was program chairman for 
the New Mexico Welfare Conference in 
1953. Dr. Geddes has been active in the 
Bernalillo County Council of Social Agen- 
cies, acting as chairman of the welfare 
division during the past year, and is cur- 
rently serving as chairman of the agencies’ 
co-ordinating group. 


State University of New York.—The fifth 
annual Marriage and Family Life Study- 
Tour will sail for Italy, Israel, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Switzerland, France, and Aus- 
tria on June 28, 1954, returning in late 
August. This educational tour is sponsored 
by the State University of New York and 
the National Council on Family Relations 
and is open only to persons with a serious 
interest in family life. For further informa- 
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tion, write the director, Eugene Link, New 
Paltz, New York. 


University of Oregon.—The Journal learns 
with regret of the death of Elon Howard. 
Moore, emeritus head of the department of 
sociology, on November 16, in Phoenix, 
Arizona, of a heart condition. Born in 
Moscow, Michigan, on May 18, 1894, he 
served in the United States Army in World 
War I. He received the Bachelor of Arts 
degree in 1919 from Albion College anc the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1927 
from the University of Wisconsin. He was 
instructor in sociology at the University of 
Illinois, 1926-28, professor of sociology at 
Oregon State College, 1928-35, came to the 
University of Oregon in 1935, and was made 
head of the sociology department in 1941, 
the position which he held until his volun- 
tary retirement in June, 1953. He was 
visiting professor at Stanford University 
in the summer of 1932 and at Wayne Uni- 
versity in 1939. Professor Moore was an 
active research scholar. His many articles 
published in professional journals expressed 
his primary interest in population, criminol- 
ogy and penology, and problems of the ag- 
ing. To the last subject he devoted a great 
deal of time and effort during recent years, 
completing the manuscript for a beok in 
this field shortly before his death. 

Robert Dubin, of the University of 
Illinois, who is well known for his work in 
industrial sociology, has accepted the posi- 
tion of professor and department head, 
beginning next September. He will replace 
Professor Moore. 

J. V. Berreman, professor of sociology, is 
acting head of the department. 

Walter T. Martin, associate professor, 
has returned from a year’s leave of absence 
on a Social Science Research Council fellow- 
ship and is initiating a study of demographic 
trends in Oregon. 

Theodore Johannis has been appointed 
instructor. He will teach courses on marriage 
and the family. 

Paul Rowan, here on a one-year appoint- 
ment as instructor, plans to return to the 
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University of California at. Los Angeles 


next year to complete his doctoral studies. 
` J. M. Foskett has been partially released 
from teaching duties to serve as a member 
of an interdisciplinary team engaged in 
community. research initiated last year 
under a Kellogg Foundation grant. 


University of Pitisburgh—Wiliam E. 
Edwards has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology. A graduate of Columbia, 
he has done field work in anthropology in 
Florida, Georgia, Virginia, France, and 
Switzerland. 


San Francisco State College-—A traveling 
seminar oł professional persons to visit 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Leba- 
non, Israel, Jordan, and Egypt will leave 
New York by air on June 29, returning on 
. September 1. Under the direction of Alfred 
G. Fisk, professor of philosophy, visits will 
be made tə governmental ministries, edu- 
cational and social service institutions, and 
historic sites. The tour is co-operative and 
not for proat, and college credit is available 
but not required. Address inquiries to Alfred 
G. Fisk, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco 27, California. 


Society for the Study of Social Problems. — 
Richard A. Schermerhorn, Western Reserve 
University, chairman of the elections com- 
mittee, announces the following officers for 
1953-54 to take office September 2, 1953, 
following the society’s convention in Berke- 
ley, California: Alfred McClung Lee, Brook- 
lyn College, president; Herbert Blumer, 
University of California at Berkeley, presi- 
dent-elect; Jessie Bernard, Pennsylvania 
State College, vice-president; Byron Lester 
Fox, Syracuse University, secretary; Rich- 

-ard A. Schermerhorn, treasurer. Elected 
members of the executive committee are: 
Ray H. Abrams, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Ernest W. Burgess, University of 
Chicago; Mabel A. Elliott, Pennsylvania 
College for Women; Stuart A. Queen, 
Washington University, St. Louis; Ira DeA. 
Reid, Haverford College; George Simpson, 
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Brooklyn College; Paul A. Walter, Jr., Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; Florian Znaniecki, 
University of Illinois. Elected to the eđi- 
torial and publications committee, directors 
of the society’s publication program, includ- 
ing its quarterly, Social Problems, are: 
Hornell Hart, Duke University; Samuel 
Koenig, Brooklyn College; Elizabeth Briant 
Lee, Connecticut College for Women; 
Lowry Nelson, University of Minnesota; 
Arnold M. Rose, University of Minnesota. 

Elected to the committee on standards 
and freedom of research, publication, and 
teaching are: Reinhard Bendix, University 
of California at Berkeley; John F. Cuber, 
Ohio State University; John L. Gillin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Ruby Jo Reeves 
Kennedy, Connecticut College for Women; 
William H. Sewell, University of Wisconsin. 


University of South Dakota.—The Journal 
learns with regret of.the death on Thanks- 
giving Eve of Forrest L. Weller, chairman 
of the department of sociology. 

Born at Continental, Ohio, on May 8, 
1904, he attended Manchester College and 
received his A.B. degree in 1925. In 1927 he 
received his M.A. from the University of 
Chicago and in 1945 his Ph.D., his doctoral 
dissertation being on the Mennonites. He 
taught history and sociology at Mount 
Morris College and at Elizabethtown Col- 
lege. In 1945 he came to South Dakota 
State College and in 1946 he was made 
professor and head of the department of 
sociology at the University of South 
Dakota. In recent years he specialized in 
the study of the family and is the author of 
a book dealing with the family which is 
scheduled to be published this spring. 


Southwestern Sociological Society—-The 
1954 meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Adolphus in Dallas, Texas, on April 16 
and 17. Five sections will deal with the 
following topics: communication, marriage 
and the family, research methods, social 
disorganization, and social psychology. 


The University of Texas——Rehabilitation 
in San Angelo and Waco, Texas, following 
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disastrous tornadoes last spring, are being 
studied by the department, under grants 
frém the Committee on Disaster Studies of 
the National Research Council and by the 
Research Institute, Institute of Public Af- 
fairs, and the Hogg Foundation of the uni- 
versity. Harry E. Moore is directing the 
project, and Fred R. Crawford and Ted 
Brannen are associates. Professor Moore is 
also continuing his work as co-ordinator of 
projects having to do with community im- 
provement and Negro participation in the 
Southwestern Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration, a five-year project 
financed jointly by the Kellogg Foundation 
and various colleges in the Southwest, with 
regional offices at the University of Texas. 

Carl M. Rosenquist, who has been on 
leave to do research during the first se- 
mester, is engaged in studies of the popula- 
tion of Texas. He is the current president 
of the Southwestern Social Science Associa- 
tion. 

Ivan Belknap has completed his study of 
the social organization of a Texas state men- 
tal hospital. He has been appointed socio- 
logical research consultant to the Texas 
Research League, a nonprofit governmental 
research agency, and in this capacity is 
analyzing administrative problems in the 
hospitals, the manpower supply in the 
psychiatric specialties of these institutions, 
and the organization of preventive services 
to elderly potential mental patients. 

Walter Firey spent part of last summer in 
the South Plains and Winter Garden areas 
of Texas gathering data for his study of the 
social organization of water conservation. 
He is also general program chairman of the 
Southwestern Social Science Association. 

E. Gartly Jaco is serving as research con- 
sultant with the Board of Texas State Hos- 
pitals and Special Schools in an evaluation 
of transorbital lobotomy, the study to in- 
clude five-year follow-ups in the social re- 
adjustment of patients who have had the 
lobotomies. 

Teaching fellows in sociology for the first 
semester include Jack E. Dodson, Mark C. 
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Kennedy, Margaret Nolle, and Joseph M. 
Weber. : 


Wayne University. —The department of 
sociology and anthropology announces a 
program leading to the Ph.D. degree in 
sociology with emphasis on urban sociology 
and social, disorganization. 

Two, possibly three, graduate fellowships, 
which are available for the academic year 
beginning Seotember, 1954, to persons hold- 
ing the M.A. degree or its equivalent, carry 
a stipend of approximately $1,600 per year 
in addition to tuition (and nonresident 
fees, if they apply), and require supervised 
teaching of six hours per week of courses in 
the lower division. 


Western Reserve University —Joseph W. 
Eaton has been appointed visiting professor 
of sociology at the School of Applied Social 
Sciences of Western Reserve University, He 
is on a leave of absence from Wayne Uni- 
versity to conduct a study of the application 
of social science concepts in the teaching and 
practice of social work. The faculty of the 
school is actively participating in this un- 
dertaking, through a committee headed by 
Grace L. Coyle and including R. Clyde 
White, Werner A. Lutz, Helen M. Walker, 
Margaret E. Hartford, and Josleen Lock- 
hart. The investigation is financed for a 
three-year period by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

Dr. Eaton will also offer a seminar in the 
graduate school on problems in applied 
social sciences. 


World Federation for Mental Health.— 
The Federation announces the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Health to be 
held in Toronto, August 14-21, 1954. The 
theme will be: “Mental Health in Public 
Affairs.” Internationally known leaders will 
present papers of general interest at the 
plenary sessions. Technical sessions will 
be held each morning, with scientific papers 
and round-table discussions, supplemented 
by smaller discussion groups. 
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ERRATUM 


The Journal regrets that in the November 
issue, page 283, in a review of Societies around 
the World, Volumes I and II, the editor was 
stated to be Lynn T. Smith eż al. Under Pro- 
fessor T. Lynn Smith (and not Lynn T. Smith 
as erroneously printed) the volumes were 
initiated and prepared. The authors of the 
volume being reviewed are Professor Irwin T. 
Sanders and others at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 


The Black Market. By MARSHALL B. CLINARD. 
New York: Rinehart’ & Co., 1952. Pp. xvii+ 
392. $5.00. 


E. H. Sutherland’s theory of white-collar 
crime, which was familiar to his close associates 
for quite some time but which he stated publicly 
in his presidential address at the 1939 meeting 
of the American Sociological Society, is a major 
development in criminology. It brought new 
perspectives and discoveries by adding to the 
population conventionally studied as criminal a 
very large group of violators never before in- 
cluded. Traits established in the past as typical 
of the conventional offender would, it now ap- 
peared, turr out to be characteristic only of a 
specific crimina] population, while an entirely 
new set of traits, shared by all criminals, would 
emerge; and the riddle of crime seemed on the 
point of solution. It held a promise of higher 
moral and legal standards by focusing attention 
on a presumably very large group of antisocial 
individuals who, by their violations, caused not 
less but perhaps much more harm than the con- 
ventional criminal. 

In textbooks white-collar crime soon became 
a standard topic. Sutherland’s White Collar 


Crime, which reported his research into viola- . 


tions of criminal laws by big corporations, while 
very interesting in itself, did not quite succeed 
in integrating his discovery into the science of 
criminology. Now, years later, comes Marshall 
B. Clinard’s The Black Market. i 

A student of Sutherland’s, who became chief 
of the Analysis and Report Branch of the En- 
forcement Department of the Office of Price 


Administration in Washington, D.C., during 
World War II, Clinard realized his unique op- 
portunity to study black-marketing, perhaps _ 
the major and most characteristic of white-col- 
lar crimes. In precise and carefully selected 
language, meticulously observing the canons of 
research, he makes a careful estimate of the ex- 
tent of black-marketing in this country during 
World War II; traces the gradual development 
of governmental action in the controlling of 
prices, the rationing of critical commodities, and 
the regulation of rents; analyzes the attitude of 
the public; and then discusses three cases: the 
black markets in meat, in gasoline, and the 
renting of housing. 

In the four chapters on “Black Market Vio- 
lations as ‘Crimes,’ ” “Were Black Market Vio- 
lations Unique?” “Explanations of Black Mar- 
ket Violations,” and “The Black Market and 
Disorganization in Our Society,” Clinard proves 
himself a thoughtful, careful, and well-informed 
analyst. Like Sutherland, he considers white- 
collar crimes “real” and gives the most detailed 
discussion yet published of the arguments for 
and against this point of view. That the final 
conclusion could be other than that drawn by 
the author does not particularly matter. Clinard 
points out that Sutherland explains all black- 
market violations by differential association, 
while he himself takes the stand that personali- 
ty in many cases must be considered: two views 
which could be somewhat reconciled by turning 
to Sutherland’s statement that differential asso- 
ciation does not necessarily explain adventitious 
criminal behavior (see chap. i of the third edition 
of White Collar Crime). 

In the last chapter, “In the Future,” Clinard 
gives way to a strong moralizing tendency, and 
his pessimism is perhaps accounted for by his 
wrath against the evildoers. . 

The book gives a case study of the American 
black market as white-collar crime but does not 
develop the implications of this type of research 
for the general theory of criminality. White- 
collar crime still remains merely a chapter with- 
in the system of conventional criminology, and 
the task of reaping the full benefit from the con- 
cept still lies before us. Is this because the issue 
of white-collar crime was raised less than fifteen 
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years ago, and more time is needed? Or is it that 
the significance of the concept for criminological 
theery has been overestimated, and all that can 
be expected is a specific category of offenders 
and an additional chapter in the criminology 
texts? 

P. LEINS 
University of Maryland 


Nationalism and Social Communication: An In- 
quiry into the Foundations of Nationality. By 
Kart W. Dervtscu. Boston: Technology 
Press of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; New York: John Wiley & Sons; 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1953. Pp. 
x-+292. $5.00. 


In a number of earlier publications (especial- 
ly Philosophy of Science, Vol. XVIII [1951]; 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. 
XII [1951]; and Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 
XVI [1952]} Karl Deutsch, professor of history 
and political science at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, recommended as a model for the 
social sciences the conceptual scheme popular- 
ized by his colleague, Norbert Wiener, under the 
name “cybernetics” (cf. Wiener’s Cybernetics 
[1948] and The Human Use of Human Beings 
[1950]). Cybernetics is a theory of control and 
“communication” processes in such electronic 
systems as computing machines and servo- 
mechanisms (such self-steering machines as 
“homing” torpedoes). These machines have the 
characteristic, among others, of adjusting their 
performance progressively, in response to sig- 
nals from their own past activity—the now well- 
known “feedback” principle. Such systems are 
held to furnish a dynamic equilibrium model 
much superior to classical models in their ap- 
proximation of processes of “self-direction,” 
“development,” “learning,” etc. Although they 
are analogous to organisms and societies in com- 
plexity and dynamics, they can be fully de- 
scribed by mathematical techniques. In this we 
have the promise of a social science able to deal 
mathematically with “irreversible changes 
in structure, ... growth .. . self-transforming 
processes, in short, history” (Deutsch, Nation- 
alism, p. 2). 

Deutsch now for the first time applies the 
concepts of cybernetics to an empirical problem 
in the field of the social sciences—description of 
the characteristic features of nationalism, its 
sources, “configurations of symptoms,” typical 
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sequences of development. The work is primari- 
ly programmatic; it formulates theory and prob- 
lems and suggests lines of research. 

The crucial concept in cybernetics is infor- 
mation. Electronic “communication” systems 
transmit not events but a patterned relation- 
ship between events (e.g., the telephonic trans- 
mission of speech patterns), and it is the pattern 
that constitutes “information.” Methods have 
been developed for measuring this ‘informa- 
tion” and so obtaining measures of losses and 
distortions in transmission. These yield meas- 
ures of the efficiency of a channel and of the 
relative efficiency or complementarity of any 
stage or part of the system in relation to others. 
“Communication,” then, is a mechanical proc- 
ess, and the term implies nothing with respect to 
the meaning of the transmitted patterns or the 
social-psychological processes of interpretation. 

It is a truism that the meaning of symbols in 
communication is a function not of their fixed 
patterns alone but of fixed pattern and variable 
social context. Symbols are interpreted in action 
which varies with the situation of the actors who 
use them. Measures of visual or auditory pat- 
tern may be one possible class of interpretants 
(to use Peirce’s term) that is more appropriate 
to the situation of engineers than to that of stu- 
dents of social life. How can the author believe 
that in the mere fact of such measurement we 
have a new key to our problems? “This develop- 
ment,” he exclaims, “is significant for wide 
fields of natural and social science. Information 
is indeed the ‘stuff . . . dreams are made of.’ Yet 
it can be transmitted, recorded, analyzed, and 
measured” (p. 69). 

A bridge is made irom cybernetics to social 
science by joining the concept of information 
with the concept of culture, for culture also con- 
sists of “patterns.” Culture may be divided, for 
this purpose, into “cultural channels” (relative- 
ly fixed communication facilities and perhaps 
also “habits, preferences, and institutions” [p. 
64]; the term is not clearly defined) and cul- 
tural “information,” consisting of those ele- 
ments of culture considered to involve commu- ° 
Nication (e.g., “knowledge, values, traditions, 
news, gossip and commands” [p. 64]). Informa- 
tion, in this sense, is the central concept for the 
stucy of nationalism. “Cultural complemen- 
tarity,” the efficiency with which individuals or 
groups transmit cultural information, is the 
basis of community and of nationality and in- 
creases or decreases with various changes in so- 
cia], economic, and political conditions. Cul- 
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tural information is measurable, and measures 
of cultural complementarity can be derived from 
it. This is said to be one of our major tasks, and 
a number of possible procedures are suggested, 
such as measuring the relative complementarity 
of individuals or groups from different cultures 
by observing differences in their performance on 
word-association tests (p. 84) or their ability to 
join together in task groups (p. 82). Another use 
of the coacept of complementarity is demon- 
strated in a study (chap. vi) of national assimi- 
lation in countries of heterogeneous culture. 
Subcultural groups are assimilated to the cul- 
ture of the dominant group as their cultural 
complementarity increases, for complementari- 
ty means availability for communication. The 
author divides the population into segments in 
different degrees of complementarity, or readi- 
ness for assimilation to the culture of the domi- 
nant group, on the basis of degree of familiarity 
with the dominant language. Rates of change in 
the size and distribution of these population 
segments, calculated from census data, show 
assimilation trends and permit predictions 
about the future course of assimilation. 

It is evident that the cybernetics model, 
when applied to society, produces confusion of 
theory and oversimplification of problems. It 
might also be noted that no new method of 
“measuring” cultural “information” is actually 
described—nor could we have expected any. 
The original error of equating mechanical] “in- 
formation” transmission with meaningful com- 
munication has been compounded by further 
pairing with the exceedingly abstract notion of 
culture. After these transformations it can serve 
at best as a vague analogy, not as a basis for 
measurement, In fact, the author is able to use 
his model, in much of his discussion, only by in- 
troducing many social, political, and economic 
relationships and processes which are not placed 
in the cybernetics scheme (e.g., division of labor, 
migration, social mobility, intermarriage, racial 
antagonisms, class alliances, political coercion, 
etc.). And one is not surprised to find the ex- 
pression “social communication” creeping into 
the text with its old-fashioned connotations of 
“sharing” of ideas (p. 65) and “mutual under- 
standing” (p. 72). 

Oversimplification by analogy probably has 
its value in science, and sociologists may find 
sections of this book suggestive, especially the 
final chapter on national “will” and “conscious- 
ness.” But after reading it one feels that, if the 
engineers stopped misrepresenting their field as 
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a science of “communication,” we would be 
spared a great deal of unnecessary confusion. 
Some less anthropomorphic name like “code 
networks” or “signal systems” is recommended. 


DONALD Horton 
University of Chicago 


Man and Modern Society: Conflict and Choice in 
the Industrial Era. By KARL DE SCHWEINITZ, 
JR., and Kenneta W. Toomeson. With the 
collaboration of PAUL K. Harr. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1953. Pp. xii-+849. $5.25. 


The author-editors of this work are an econo- 
mist specializing in comparative economic sys- 
tems (De Schweinitz) and a political scientist 
with a particular interest in political thought 
and international relations (Thompson), the 
co-editor of a similarly unorthodox and stimu- 
lating volume, Morgenthau and Thompson’s 
Principles and Problems of International Politics, 
The authors know what they talk about in their 
own numerous contributions and are guilty of 
no vague generalities, Moreover, the choice of 
readings is generally admirable, ranging from 
the “old classics” from Aristotle to Machiavelli 
and on to Marx and Weber to what one may 
call “contemporary classics,” whose most sig- 
nificant and succinct statements are by Church- 
ill, Reinhold Niebuhr, and Arnold Toynbee. 

Due recognition is given to three problems 
which range among the biggest of present-day 
worries: the social and political effects of indus- 
trialization (chaps. vii ff.); the combined popu- 
lation-resources problem (chap. i); and the 
problem of how to preserve the peace in a bi- 
polar power-world (chap. xii). Here, for once, 
sufficient emphasis is placed upon the different 
theoretical approaches to international relations 
and their bearing on foreign policies. While, in 
general, the authors have avoided the pitfall of 
trying to be “up to date” with discussions of 
“latest events,” which all too often renders such 
books dated at the time of publication, a few 
items on contemporary problems subject to 
rapid change, such as policies of and toward 
Germany, might have been omitted. On the 
other hand, the impact of atomic energy and the 
atomic weapon on domestic and international 
society might well have been illustrated con- 
cretely; after all, we all now live in the shadow 
of death, and atomic affairs are not mere “cur- 
rent affairs.” There might well have been some 
discussion, more specific than that in the related 
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selections from Louis Wirth and Erich Fromm, 
‘of the impact of mass society and mass civiliza- 
tiog on the “atomized” individual, for instance, 
by means of a selection from David Riesman 
and, on totalitarian man in totalitarian society, 
from Koestler and Orwell. Also, bibliographies 
of the basic literature would be useful after each 
chapter. But these are minor criticisms or rather 
suggestions for the second edition of a volume 
which deserves a long life and wide acceptance. 


i Jonn H. Herz 
College of the City of New York 


` The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, Vol. 
II: Trade and Industry in the Middle Ages. 
Edited by M. Postan and E. E. Rice. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xv+604. $9.00. 


Feudal Order. By MARion Giısss. New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1953. Pp. vi+147. $1.00. 


The Cambridge Economic History is an impor- 
tant addition to the contemporary output of 
scholarly surveys through which specialists in 
one branch of social science may keep in touch 
with progress and differing points of view in 
other branches. Studies of medieval economic 
activity have always led into investigation of its 
social context and, in France and Germany, 
have long supplied grist to the sociologists’ mill. 
Their influence on American sociology, however, 
has been exerted almost solely at second hand, 
via Weber, Simmel, and Sombart. Save for G. C. 
Homans’ early work, there has been almost no 
continuing touch with medieval researches later 
than those that the German masters used. 

The Cambridge series now summarizes and 
interprets material which is largely the fruit of 
this later work, the bulk of which has never been 
fully reported in English. While the older work 
has come to be used so as to represent medieval 
society as highly static, research has been 
steadily charting a complex course of change 
and regional variation, The contributors to this 
volume cover an immense span of time, from 
prehistory to the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, yet they concentrate throughout on the 
theme of change in technology and demographic 
movement as well as in economic organization. 
Social and political pressures making for the 
rigid regimentation of economic life are not 
overlooked but are seen as effective only near 
the close of the Middle Ages, when trade de- 
clined. French and German corporate towns 
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that persisted in “well-regulated stupor” until 
the French Revolution may therefore be de- 
scribed as medieval only in the limited sense 
that they were continuing a trend begun in the 
late Middle Ages. Their long persistence in it 
was the product of postmedieval conditions. 

The writers cast their interpretations in 
terms of the interaction of a common range of 
variables, with some differences of emphasis. 
Childe, in an introductory chapter, gives his 
conclusions as to the origins and diffusion of spe- 
cialization in industrial skills and in trade in the 
prehistoric cultures. Walbank and Runciman, in 
all too brief surveys of the Roman and the 
Byzantine empires, inevitably add stress on 
political considerations. The medieval West is 
presented through studies of three industries: 
weolen textiles by E. M. Carus-Wilson, mining 
and metallurgy by Nef, and building and quar- 
rying by G. P. Jones. These deal with the pro- 
gressive solution of technical problems and with 
the organization of production, which was in 
each of these industries early affected by the 
power of capital in one form or another. Two 
long and fluent chapters on the trade of north- 
ern Europe and of the Mediterranean area, by 
Postan and Lopez, respectively, serve to tie the 
whole together by means of extraordinarily 
comprehensive views of regional development 
and interregional relations. Postan’s, in particu- 
lar, is written with an eye to all the major prob- 
lems that are today a matter of such acute con- 
cern in the modern “underdeveloped” areas. 
Lopez offers the richest account yet written in 
English of the high business civilization of 
medieval Italy, and he also makes adroit use of 
the limited space at his disposal for relations 
with the Moslem world. 

Gibbs’s little book is the third of a new paper- 
backed series launched by Henry Schuman, 
peralleling the “Past and Present” series in 
Britain, on the assumption that college students 
might conceivably tire of plug books and classics 
and appreciate thoughtful essays by writers who 
are either specialists in their subject or who take 
the trouble to keep abreast of modern research 
in it. Gibbs’s purpose, plainly enough expressed 
and modestly carried out, is to suggest, through 
a picture of medieval English society, that the 
reaction against studying the influence of “the 
economic context” on political and social insti- 
tutions that has followed the Western rejection 
of Marxist sociology has gone too far. Since he 
deals mainly with the peasantry, the chief use of 
his essay will be in reminding readers of Eng- 
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‘land’s long essential dependence, for material 
advance, on the improvement of agricultural 
yields. This reminder may be a useful corrective 
against the currently popular tendency to at- 
tribute too much to new types of industrial en- 
trepreneur. However, his conception of group 
interests and his view of the medieval church 
are both toc limited to allow him to give an ade- 
quate account of feudal order. 


Sytvia L. THRUPP 
University of Chicago : 


American Life: Dream and Reality. By W. 
Lrovp WARNER. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xvi+268. $3.75. 


The revised form of a book which had been 
previously published in Great Britain, American 
Life can be considered, retrospectively, as an 
introduction to the research that Warner and 
his students have carried on for more than 
twenty years. Nearly every chapter refers to 
one or several of the well-known works: 
“Yankee City Series,” Democracy in Jonesville, 
Social Class in America, Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated? Color and Human Nature, and Radio’s 
Daytime Serial. 

The present book fulfils very efficiently its 
main purpose, to describe the real features be- 
yond the ideas, dreams, and myths of American 
society: inequality of opportunities, separation 
of social classes, resistances of ethnic minorities 
to Americanization, and existence, under re- 
gionally different forms, of a caste system. 
Warner provides a public of nonspecialists with 
many excellent examples of the necessity of the 
relativism which is a normal introduction to any 
sociological analysis. 

The innovation here lies in the growing em- 
phasis given to the study of symbolic behavior, 
for instance, in the analysis of Memoria] Day— 
and we know that the fifth volume of the 
“Yankee City Series” will be entirely devoted 
to the subject—and to the study of the social 
determinants of personality. In at least two 
chapters—‘‘Social Persistence and Personality 
Development” and “Mass Media: A Social and 
Psychologica: Analysis”—the use of projective 
techniques in anthropological research is strong- 
ly stressed. 

The fruitfilness of the research is neverthe- 
less limited bzy Warner’s system of social stratifi- 
cation. The social classes he defines are part of a 
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system of classification, useful divisions of a 
continuum more than directly observable social 
realities. For that reason the relativistic ap- 
proach does not lead to any more sophisticated 
analysis. Why do the members of different 
classes hold different opinions and why precisely 
these opinions? We are caught in a vicious 
circle: Mr. Brown is a member of the lower 
upper class because he behaves in a certain 
way, and he behaves that way because he is a 
member of the lower upper class. The concept 
of class is deprived of any explanatory meaning. 
To go further we have to give up a too-easy sys- 
tem of formal classification. For instance, it 
must be said that the upper class is directly or . 
indirectly a ruling class, that a community is 
not only a network of interpersonal relations 
but first of all part of a socioeconomic system 
which has a certain structure, a certain dy- 
namic, and in which very often conflicting 
interests struggle. Warner is anxious to broaden 
the description of a community, too often 
limited to economic analysis. It is certainly 
legitimate and fruitful to include in the research 
every aspect of social participation, as Halb- 
wachs tried to do as early as 1913. But such a 
description cannot be considered as more than 
an introductory step, and by the method he 
uses Warner deprives himself of any conceptual 
instrument for a further analysis. 

The anthropological view, such as it is de- 
fined here, is unable to explain the raison d’être 
of the realities it describes. Warner, for instance, 
wants to focus the research more on persistence 
than on change. But how is it possible to under- 
stand the persistence and the transmission of 
social values if one does not define precisely 
social origin and the role of these values? 
Generally speaking, it is dangerous to define 
society as a “system of interconnected, inter- 
dependent social statuses and social relations,” 
as far as such a definition can divert from the 
fundamental problem: How are these social re- 
lations determined? For instance, why does it 
happen that a certain occupational group not 
only is considered as superior but is actually 
superior, the evaluation being at least largely a 
recognition of a fact for which the witnesses do 
not fee] responsible. Such remarks do not pre- 
suppose any particular conception of social 
organization and especially of what social 
classes are. We only want to point out that a too 
strongly “operational” definition of social class 
results in Jimiting the research to descriptions 
which are, to be sure, very stimulating and very 
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fruitful but which fail to provide us with any 
new elements to analyze the problems which 
Marx, Weber, or Mannheim dealt with. The 

~e&clusive privilege granted to the public opinion 
research methods involves a sociological narcis- 
sism. Society contemplates itself and, identify- 
ing itself with its own image, becomes immobile. 
This conservative functionalism can be best ob- 
served in the study of the soap opera. Warner 
defends the daytime serial which “provides mor- 
al reliefs, values, and techniques for solving 
emotiona] and interpersonal problems.” Actual- 
ly, it is true that certain programs help the 
feminine audience to accept their present situa- 
tion. Warner himself points out their conform- 
ist, conservative role; but does not the function 
of the soap opera look different if we try to de- 
fine it in relation not to the whole society 
globally considered. but to the groups who 
contro] the mass media? Radio, press, or movies 
are not an expression of the society in general, 
or even a spontaneous creation of the audiences. 
Warner compares the creations of the mass 
media to the folk arts, but is not the peculiar 
nature of the mass media that they provide 
some people or some groups with a hitherto un- 
known power of manipulating the tastes, the 
feelings, and the attitudes of a large audience? 
In other words, if the function of a cultural 
artifact is defined diréctly in relation to so- 
ciety as a system of social relations, the only 
possible conclusion is that all aspects of social 
life are interrelated and perform positive func- 
tions, If we want to go beyond this easy observa- 
tion, it is necessary to break down the system 
of relations and to examine its internal struc- 
ture. 

But it is clear that these remarks do not im- 
pair the,main interest of the book. It will help 
a large audience to become more conscious of 
the society in which it lives, to cast healthy 
doubts on myths which fail to correspond to 
surrounding realities, and to fill the large gap 
which exists between ideology and actual be- 
havior. Few books from this point of view are 
more provocative than American Life, in which 
Warner has brilliantly presented the main re- 
sults of his studies, whose influence has already 
given rise to a vast movement of concrete re- 
search on contemporary American life. 


ALAIN TOURAINE 


Centre d'Etudes Sociologiques 
Paris 
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Culture: A Critical Review of Concepts and Defi- 
nitions. Ey A. L. KROEBER and CLYDE 
KLUCKHORN. (“Papers of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology,” Vol. XLVII, No. 1.) Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. xii-+ 
223. $5.25. 


Tbis most unusual and interesting mono- 
graph by two distinguished American anthro- 
pologists marks the first professional atterrpt to 
make an inventory of definitions of culture and 
to trace, critically, the gradual emergence and 
refinement of the concept. The most significant 
parts of the monograph are comments on the 
definitions and other passages cited, which re- 
fect the authors’ own views on controversial 
questions. Above all, the work as a whole re- 
flects their conviction that theoretical, com- 
parative analysis of basic concepts in social 
Science is an essential prerequisite of progress. 
Thus, the monograph is not merely a semantic 
history of the word “culture” but an examina- 
tion of the premises underlying differences in 
definition, undertaken with a view to arriving 
ultimately at a basic uniformity. 

Of one Eundred and sixty-four definitions 
cited, slightly over half are by anthropologists. 
They are arranged in various groups or cate- 
gories: descriptive, historical, normative, psy- 
chological, structural, and genetic. There is 
considerable overlapping, and some authors, 
especially Kluckhohn and Kelly, appear in al- 
most every category. While the authors scrupu- 
lously refrain from adding a one hundred and 
sixty-fifth formal definition of their own, they 
do present 2 useful summary of the basic com- 
ponents of the definitions and passages. Culture 
is said to consist of patterns, explicit and im- 
plicit, of and for behavior acquired and trans- 
mitted by symbols, including their embodi- 
ments in artifacts; the essential core of culture 
consists of traditional ideas and especially their 
attached values; culture systems may be con- 
sidered as products of action and as conditioning 
elements of further action (p. 181). Under sub- 
group F-111 (“Emphasis on Symbols”), the 
authors cite the definitions by Bain, White, and 
Davis, beginning with Bain’s definition of 1942, 
They do not refer to Ernst Cassirer’s Die 
Philosophie der symbolischen Formen (3 vols., 
1923-29), the classic expression of the symbolic 
approach tc the philosophy of culture. 

Of especial interest is the authors’ emphasis 
upon values as an integral element of culture 
and as a legitimate object of study for the eth- 
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nologist. Significance and values are recognized 
as of the essence of the organization of culture 
(p. 171) and are said to provide the only basis 
for its fully intelligible comprehension (p. 173). 
The authors draw attention to the common and 
unique values manifested in culture systems, 
arguing as against extreme relativists, that cul- 
tures are not utterly disparate monads and 
noncomparable entities (p. 176). “Relativity 
exists only within a universal framework” (p. 
178). Nevertheless, they are cautious; like 
Herskovits, they distinguish between universals 
and absolutes, while differentiating between 
“true universals” and values which ere merely 
widespread (p. 178). 

Kroeber appears influenced by Kluckhohn 
in accepting culture as an abstraction of forms 
or patterns from behavior and an essentially 
logical construct (pp. 155, 189), Kroeber has 
certainly gone a Jong way from his original posi- 
tion that culture is a superorganic reality sui 
generis. But how can culture be treated as an 
autonomous level of phenomena and at the same 
time as merely a logical abstraction? The other 
levels of phenomena, the inorganic, the organic, 
and the social, are not considered by their ad- 
herents as atstractions but as empirical phe- 
nomena, and there is no reason for putting cul- 
ture in a special class. 

According to Parsons, whose views are dis- 
cussed in the book, society is an organization of 
interpersonal relations viewed as activity which 
possesses structure (p. 134). These relations and 
structures are said to be empirical and differ- 
entiated from culture forms which, according to 
the authors, are nonempirical and conceptual. 
But the authors will not grant that personalities 
and social systems are concrete systems, while 
culture is to be understood as an organization of 
symbols in abstraction from the other compo- 
nents of actior.. Instead, they argue that social 
systems and social structure are all equally 
abstractions (p. 135)—a point which the soci- 
ologists will noz grant. The real crux of the prob- 
lem centers about what is meant by abstraction 
and what is its ontological import. Some anthro- 
pologists may maintain that they are dealing 
only with logical abstractions and that culture 
has no reality cther than that of an abstraction, 
but they can hardly expect other social scien- 
tists to agree with them, conceding that the 
objects of their sciences have no ontological, 
objective reality. Thus Kroeber and Kluckliohn 
have confused the concept of culture, which is a 
logical construct, with the actual, existential 
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culture, which is a distinctively human mode of 
living and acting. Actual human behavior is not 
merely a precondition of culture (p. 155) but, as 
a patterned process, constitutes actual culture. 

As an inventory of contemporary ethnologi- 
cal thought and as a critical commentary upon 
some of the controversia] issues involved, this 
monograph merits the most serious considera- 
tion of students of social science. 


Davin BIDNEY 
Indiana University 


Goals of Economic Life. Edited by A. DUDLEY 
Warp. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 
Pp. x+470. $4.00. 


These contributed essays make the first of a 
projected six-volume series on ethics and eco- 
nomic life which originated with a study com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Charles P. Taft, the chairman, contributes a 
foreword to the book. The second and’ third 
volumes in the series—T khe Organizational Revo- 
lution by Kenneth Boulding and Social Re- 
sponsibilities of the Businessman by Howard R. 
Bowen—have already been published. 

The fifteen essays in the book hardly live up 
to its ambitious title but are, nevertheless, as 
interesting for what they implicitly tell about 
the contemporary problem of science and values 
as for what the authors explicitly say. They re- 
veal only too plainly how much an unresolved 
issue this yet remains. l 

The first five essays are by economists. John 
Maurice Clark traces the historical evolution of 
economists’ attitudes about economic goals and 
policies; Kenneth Boulding explores the concept 
of economic progress; Clarence Danhof uses his- 
torical, anthropological, and sociological ma- 
terials to place economic values in the perspec- 
tive of human culture; Eduard Heimann makes 
a comparative analysis of economic systems in 
order to characterize the nature of capitalism; 
and William Vickrey discusses a series of ques- 
tions between economics and philosophy on the 
goals of economic life. 


One comes away with at least two distinct 


impressions. First, our contemporary econo- 
mists are sensitive to the value consequences of 
economic behavior and seem to share a liberal, 
middle position which John Maurice Clark calls 
“moving toward a new balance between indi- 
vidual, group, and community.” Their general 
moral position can perhaps best be summarized 
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in the two principles which Robert Maclver 
offers in a later essay: the minimum economic 
conditions and opportunities for a decent and 
healthy life for all men and the checking of eco- 
nomic power that might exploit individuals or 
groups or otherwise interfere with a liberel, 
democratic society. 

- Secondly, in some places the economists seem 
to see the relevance of ethics for economic policy 
but not for economic analysis and thus are con- 
cerned with ethical issues as they bear on their 
function of economic policy advisers. They are 
clearly on somewhat unfamiliar ground; but 
they are not satisfied, either, with a quantita- 
tive enalysis of economic behavior that is 
morally indifferent to the social consequences of 
economic action. An exception is the essay by 
Eduard Heimann, “Comparative Economic 
Systems,” the best in the book. It is better in- 
formed in economic history, intellectually more 
sophisticated, and motivated by a specific moral 
position. Whether one agrees or not with his 
Christian concept of a social democracy, he is 
intellectually and morally stimulating. 

There follow four essays viewing the econo- 
my in democratic perspective. Robert MacIver 
writes on the role of government in relation to 
the democratic economy, Frank Knight ex- 
plores the conflict between the values of freedom 
and justice, Clark Bloom decides a consistent 
governmental economic policy is impossible, 

‘and Walton Hamilton analyzes the relatior of 
law to society and moral values. The best of 
these is Hamilton’s, whose sociologically in- 
formed analysis of the cultural context of law 
provides a badly needed contribution to the 
sociology of law. 

Thereafter, the volume moves off in a num- 
ber of seemingly unrelated directions. Alfred E. 
Emerson, a zodlogist, tries to demonstrate to 
social scientists that biology rather than physics 
provides their model, developing a concept of 
social homeostasis as the basis for a functional 
social science. Ralph Linton, in turn, gives an 
anthropological view of economics. Boldly as- 
serting that anthropologists have discarded 
cultural relativism as based on a “superficial” 
study of cultural phenomena, he divides cul- 
tural values into thematic values and in- 
strumental values, some of the former being 
universal, the latter constituting the proper 
area of cultural relativism. However, Linton’s 
brief discussion confuses rather than clarifies the 
issue, especially because his universal thematic 
values seem here to be indistinguishable from 
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“needs” and “desires” or from certain common 
human problems, such as “the proper rearing 
and enculturation of children.” 

Psychologist Donald Snygg uses the indi- 
vidual-field approach to some problems in eco- 
nomic behavior, postulating psychological iden- 
tification with others as the basis of ethics. 
Provocativety, he recognizes that a major prob- 
lem for an industrial society composed of ever 
larger groups is the potential limits of individual 
identification. 

The last three essays are by Theodore 
Greene, a Christian philosopher, and two Prot- 
estant theologians, John C. Bennett and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. Greene seeks to demonstrate the 
validity of the idea of the objectivity of values, 
while the two liberal theologians seek to relate 
their Protestant values to economic action. 
These values place them in the same camp as 
the liberal economists, approving a liberal, 
“nixed economy.” 

Most of the contributors are reluctant to 
challenge each other’s thinking, though Greene 
states that extensive written comments were 
contributed on each one by the others. More- 
over, they hesitate to come to grips with sub- 
stantive issues. Most of the discussion deals 
with the stock-in-trade of the academic philoso- 
phers—the good life, truth, beauty, justice, the 
good society, etc.—with little relation to the 
moral dilemmas that vex men in industrial so- 
ciety. Today’s strategic issues in economic or- 
ganization and behavior would have provided 
an excellent context in which to see the moral 
implications and implicit values imbedded not 
only in economic policy-making but in objective 
analysis. 

The twentieth century has seen the first 
serious (and successful) challenge of the his- 
toric assumptions of the relation of science to 
society. Like all social relationships ,it is neces- 
sarily defined in terms of values. One welcomes - 
every attempt to explore this problem. 


James B. MCKEE 
Oberlin College 


Politics, Economics, and Welfare. By ROBERT A. 
Dani and CHARLES E. LINDBLOM. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. xxvi-+557. 
$5.00. i i 


The subtitle of the book, “Planning and 
Politico-economic Systems Resolved into Basic 
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Social Processes,” indicates the major objective 
of the two authors, one a political scientist, the 
other an economist. They have sought to com- 
bine relevant conceptual tools and analyses 
from their two disciplines into a single con- 
ceptual approach and then, in turn, place that in 
a frame of reference as wide as the scope of 
social science, 

This boak is an original intellectual synthe- 
sis into a single coherent frame of reference of 
the contribution of social science to the rational 
solution of politico-economic problems. The 
authors make a genuine attempt to synthesize 
disparate knowledge and integrate different 
disciplinary approaches. The relation between 
personality and politico-economic techniques is 
examined; the recent literature on small groups 
finds a place, as does political apathy, social in- 
doctrination, social pluralism, the politician as 
bargainer, social identification, role and per- 
sonality in the price system, bureaucracy, etc. 

The major premises which underlie this 
work are that the “grand alternatives,” such as 
capitalism versus socialism, are no longer mean- 
ingful and serve only to obscure an emerging 
agreement on social techniques and that there 
are left of the “grand strategy” of the Renais- 
sance, classic liberalism, and democratic social- 
ism seven goals for social action: freedom, ra- 
tionality, democracy, subjective equality, se- 
curity, progress, and appropriate (social) in- 
clusion. 

In place of the grand alternatives, they sug- 
gest planning, defined as rational social action. 
Conceiving of planning as rational social action 
rescues it from the city planners and doctri- 
naire theorists, on the one hand, and from those 
contemporary conservatives, on the other, who 
mean only centralized, autocratic governmental 
control. 

One of the chief merits of this book is that it 
indicates the limitations of our knowledge and 
thus presents an agenda of research problems if 
social science is to widen the possibilities of 
rational social action. 

Each of four major social processes—the 
price system, hierarchy, polyarchy, and bargain- 
ing-—is examined in detail. Its characteristics, 
the gains and social costs in using it, the pre- 
requisites of its rational use, and the limitations 
of its application are all explored with intelli- 
gence, balanced judgment, and scholarly erudi- 
tion. The consequences for values in choosing 
among thes social techniques run as an extra 
dimension throughout the work. 
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Dahl and Lindblom brilliantly execute here 
an intellectual attempt to restore the liberal’s 
faith in rationality and freedom and make it a 
meaningful intellectual position; thus, the major 
effort to eschew the ideological choices of right > 
and left. This liberal outlook perhaps accounts 
for the authors’ emphasis on leadership; each of 
the politico-econome processes is defined in 
terms of control of, by, and among leaders. But 
only in discussing the price system is sufficient 
attention given to the impersonal imperatives 
of social structure and culture (class position, 
social perspective and imagery, group ideology, 
the distribution of social power, etc.) which 
limit rational choice and narrow possible lines 
of social action. : Í 

This is a significant and fertile volume, likely 
to be a landmark for some time in the optimistic 
return of the social scientist to the decisive 
issues, Furthermore, it sets for him a basic 
challenge: to be intellectually relevant and 
socially responsible. 

James B. MCKEE 
Oberlin College 


The Hebrew Impact on Western Civilization. By 
Dacoperrt D. Runes. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. Pp. xiv-+922, $10.00. 


This series of articles, edited by the director 
of the Philosophical Library, offers the usual 
assortment to be found in such collections and 
is, further, a kind of “literature” against anti- 
Semitism. An enumeration of the contributions 
of Jews to the learning and culture of the West 
constitutes no answer to anti-Jewish sentiments 
and writings. The New York telephone book 
reveals that Jews are common in certain trades, 
like furs and dresses. Winninger’s great Jewish 
national biography might serve to add to the 
reputation of Jewish writers, but have these 
observations anything to do with “Hebrew” 
tradition? 

This selection has not been made from the 
point of view of prominence in Jewish com- 
munities. If one bears in mind Goebbels’ Insti- 
tute of Research on the Jewish Question, many 
articles in this book appear to be a refutation of ' 
his assumption that the “Jewish impact” is ob- 
noxious. What is the meaning of the glorious 
title “Hebrew”—a common language, literature, 
history, national policy? One of the best articles 
deals with the Hebrew language in early Amer- 
ican learning, but the question of the modern- 
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ized Hebrew language is not even touched upon. 
While ancient and medieval literature are 
treated with competence, no connection is made 
with the literature of the last century. What, on 
the other hand, is the meaning of Western 
civilization? Assimilation to Greek and Roman, 
German and French, or Anglo- Saxon civiliza- 
tion? 


The article on the foundations of American 
democracy attempts to answer the challenge in 
the title of the book. When H. P. Fairchild says, 
on the cover, that there may be some small- 
minded individuals steeped in bigotry and prej- 
udice whose antipathy and jealousy will be in- 
tensified by this remarkable record of achieve- 
ment, he hits the nail on the head in regard to 
the whole complex of “anti-anti” publications. 
Jewish contributions to civilization are on a very 


high level and anti-Jewish literature is very 


low in quality. This, however, is no reason to 
develop, from the inferiority complex of an ex- 
cluded and exclusive minority, a nationalistic 
genius-worship. 

Like all ancestor cults to stir up national 
feelings, the legend of representative figures is 
based on doubtful genealogical credentials. 
What have Simmel and Durkheim to do with 
the Hebrew impact on sociology? The cases of 


Max Norden, Salomon Reinach, or Jean Finot ' 


are different because those men were involved 
in the fight against race prejudice, the defense of 
Dreyfus, and the propaganda of Zionism. Of the 
entire list of Jewish sociologists, including 
Walter Lippmann, Ginsberg, Laski, Oppen- 
heimer, and Mannheim, there is not a single 
case of demonstrable Jewish influence. These 
men are Jews by virtue of their Jewish grand- 
fathers. The article on Jewish sociology by 
L. L. Bernard must go back to the social teach- 
ing of the Bible, without a study of talmudic 
tradition and discussion of the dubious question 
of the influence of Maimonides on scholasticism, 
not to speak of the expelled Jew Spon and his 
influence on idealism. ` 

It is wrong also to trace E to Jewish 
origin. Feuerbach, “reputed to have been of 
Jewish ancestry,” influenced Karl Marx, who 
. wrote a violent attack on Jewish emancipation 
in favor of a general human emancipation. 


GOTTFRIED SALOMON DELATOUR 


Yeshiva University 
New York 
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Ancient Judaism. By Max WEBER. Translated 
‘and edited by Hans H. GERTE and Don 
MARTINDALE. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1952. 
Pp. xxvii-+484. $6.00. 


American students are once again indebted 
to Hans Gerth and his associates for a transla- 
tion and editing of Max Weber’s important 
works. Das antike Judentum first appeared in six 
instalments in Volumes XLIV (1917-18) and 
XLVI (1918-19) of Archiv für Sozialwissen- 
schaft und Sozialpolitik. In 1921, the year efter 
Weber’s death, Marianne Weber published the 
essays as the third volume of Gesammelte Auf- 
säize zur Religions-Soziologie. This work is part 
of his large-scale program of comparetive 
studies of the relation between religious ethics 
and social and economic organization, the others 
being the Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capi- 
talism (partly translated by Talcott Parsons in 
1930) and The Religion of China: Confucianism 
and Taoism (translated and edited by Hans and 
Hedwig Gerth in 1951). 


Only the barest reference can be mad2 to 
Weber’s contribution, through this eminent 
study, to the sociology of religion. While he im- 
poses certain obvious limitations upon his work 
by depending almost entirely upon the findings 
and interpretations of German biblical scholars 
oi the preceding half-century, the materials are 
always critically used. This is a social-sciertific 
interpretation of Judaism in terms of accepted 
“higher critical” facts and well-substantiated 
hypotheses. And, as Weber states, he presents 
“somewhat new sociological viewpoints.” Among 
the subjects of major importance whick he 
treats are the effects of historical and climatic 
conditions; the Jewish city-state and the effects 
of urbanizaticn, with its handicrafts, trade, and 
finance, on claim structure, social classes, and 
the power structure; the ethnic factors as hey 
affect social differentiation; the key significance 
of the Covenant in producing Israel, conceived 
as an oath-bound “Yahweh Confederacy”; the 
development əf Yahweh as the god of the Cove- 
nant, the war-god, the supreme god of the 
people with the only valid ethic, and finally, in 
post-Exilic times, as the god of the universe; the 
development of the Law through the Bock of 
the Covenant, the Priestly Code, and the Holi- 
ness Code; the “peasant” or plebeian bent of the 
ethics; the transition of prophecy from ecsiatic 
sorcery to prediction of doom (save for the 
“remnant”), on the basis of a culturally sophis- 
ticated examination of moral and political tres- 
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passes; and, highly characteristic of Weber, his 
treatment of Judaism as the “pariah communi- 
ty’—or the “guest people’—the “exclusive 
confessional association” of the people of the 
Covenant and the Law, ritualistically segregat- 
ed from all others, with its “connubium” and 
“commensalism”; its “cult center,” Jerusalem; 
and, eventually, its “world mission.” There is 
also, recurrently, the appearance of Weber’s 
conception cf charisma and charismatic author- 
ity, originally developed in articles ir Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft. Part V, treats, among other 
subjects, Pharisaism, the development of the 
Rabbinate and its significance in the Diaspora, 
the part of certain features of Judaism (e.g., 
Essenism) in early Christianity, and the per- 
sistence of the pariah community through time. 

There is much valuable historical material 
concerning sources, origins, socioculiural influ- 
ences and borrowings, conditions, and develop- 
ments, as these relate to social structure, the in- 
stitutions, and, above all, the basic cement of 


Judaism, its Yahweh cult. Frequent reference is- 


made to both similarities and differences of 
Judaism and other religions—especially those of 
India, Egypt, Persia, China, Greece, and Rome, 
as well as those of the immediate area. But one 
fact stands out in his treatment: The uniqueness 
of Judaism; it “refashioned” all that it took 
over. 

Gerth anc Martindale have prepared a fluid 
translation, cccasionally using colloquial Ameri- 
can words (e.g., “debunked,” p. 381). Wherever 
possible, they substitute standard American 
social-scientiic terms for cumbersome German 
phrases. They have also done a helpful job of 
editorial reorzanization. The work has been di- 
vided into perts and chapters with appropriate 
titles; many of Weber’s paragraphs (sometimes 
two and three pages long) have been broken 
down into shorter ones for the purpose of segre- 
gating ideas, and long sentences have been simi- 
larly treated. In this process, however, meanings 
and specificity of treatment have been scrupu- 
lously retained. Weber’s posthumously pub- 
lished articles on Pharisaism and the other sub- 
jects indicated above have been added as Part 
V. The Preface by Gerth and Martindale pro- 
vides an excellent orientation and summary, 
and a most useful Glossary and an index of sub- 
jects and names are added. 


J. O. HERTZLER 


University of Nebraska 
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Sinn und Ausdruck in der sozialen Formenwelt. 
. By GERHARD MACKENROTH. Meisenheim am 
Glan: Westkulturverlag Anton Hain, 1952. 
Pp. 216, DM. 18.50. " 


The discontent of the early nineteenth-cen- 
tury romantics with the mechanization and ra- 
tionalization of life has survived as a literary 
impulse among German students of the humani- 
ties down to the twentieth century. This feeling 
of discomfort expresses itself not only through 
the literary retreat to the unrationalized prov- 
inces of reality, as from the Gesellschaft to the 
Gemeinschaft, but also by the uneasiness with 
which the extension of the scientific method into 
the realm of human relations is received, which 
has led to a lasting preoccupation with the an- 
tithetic relationship of the natural sciences, on 
the one hand, and the social sciences and the hu- 
manities, on the other. The insistent wish to 
codify the latter as a distinct and incomparable 
field of inquiry has lead to an overaccentuation 
of the difference between the two methods of 
procedure. If the natural sciences are distin- 
guished by. their rational scheme of inquiry and 
their aim of ultimate mastery of the natural 
world, what, then, are the alternative end and 
method of the social sciences? This question was 
the subject of a methodological discussion in 
Germany from Dilthey, through Rickert and 
Spranger, to Scheler. The present study shares 
with its predecessors the problem, the accept- 
ance of the radical dichotomy, and the uneasi- 
ness over the inroads of the natural sciences into 
the field of human relations. It also bears wit- 
ness to the author’s originality in defense of an 
orthodox, and, as it appears, losing, proposition. 

In the first half of his book, Mackenroth re- 
views critically American behaviorism, social bi- 
ologism and Darwinianism, Max Weber’s “ver- 
stehende Soziologie,” and Sombart’s interpreta- 
tion of social phenoma. American sociology im- 
presses him as a behavioristically conceived and - 
practiced discipline which substitutes elemental 
and microscopic analysis and statistical fact- 
finding for structural interpretation. For this 
understanding of American sociology the author 
cites Sorokin’s Contemporary Sociological Theo- 
ries, Sumner’s Folkways, Sumner and Keller’s 
The Science of Society, Gillin and Gillin’s An In- 
troductory Sociology, the Lynds’ two Middletown 
studies, and—of all things—Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s Polish Peasants. Mackenroth at- 
tributes the deficiencies of American sociology, 
particularly its blindness to the meaning of so- 
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cial phenomena, to its rationalistic orientation 
. toward’ the control of social reality: “At this 
point we have to separate ourselves emphatical- 
ly*from an, it seems, lamentable scientific orien- 
tation for which only the suitability of the re- 
sults for the rationa] mastery of the world jus- 
tifies the cognitive effort.” Max Weber come 
closer to the author’s model of an interpretive 
sociology, except for his rationalistic construc- 
tion of the key concept “meaning” as an intend- 
ed, motivating end of action. 

In the second half of his book, Mackenroth 
develops, from clues gleaned from the writings of 
Dilthey, Spranger, and Klages, his model of 


sociological procedure. Human manifestations ` 


are the synthesis of three components: the phys- 
ical, the intellectual, and the psychic. The phys- 
ical substratum is the passive matrix of symbols 
and action. The intellectual or rational compo- 
nent is at work in man’s cognitive and goal- 
conscious life, while the psychic aspect of the 
social process encompasses the central theme of 
a “verstehende Soziologie,” the unconscious at 
titudes of which individuals or cultures unwit- 
tingly betray by the manner in which they pur- 
sue their rational—that is, their goa]-conscious 
—ends. What differentiates strata and cultures 
from one another is not primarily their ends but 
the ways in which they accomplish them. To un- 
derstand a social situation is to penetrate its 
characterologica] meaning, a meaning never in- 
tended by the participants, nor one of which 
_ they are consciously aware. In short, that which 
is pecutiar to sociology and which sets it off from 
the natural sciences is the “style” which human 
groups reveal by their structure and action. The 
socia] world is a characterological “field of ex- 
pression for psychic substances which structure 
the social.” 

That essential portions of sociology differ in 
procedure from large areas of the natural sci- 
ences need not be questioned. Nor can one quar- 
rel with the author’s insistence on the autonomy 
of sociological inquiry vis-à-vis the business of 
the policymaker, for any scientific endeavor 
whose justification depends on its short-term 
utility is condemned from its very beginning to 
perpetual improvisations. But to eliminate en- 
tirely the orientation toward control from the 
sociolegical frame of reference is to deprive so- 
ciology of both its focus and its communicable 
method. Without these, sociology cannot fail to 
revert to the role it played before it became a 
discipline: that of a meeting ground for vision- 
aries and virtuosos of varying caliber. Macken- 
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roth’s methodological conclusions, following, 
with commendable consistency, from his prem- 
ises, serve as an illustration. 
i ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City ` 


Social Evolution. By V. GORDON CHILDE, New 
York: Henry Schuman, 1951. Pp. viii-+184. 
$1.00. 


Nearly fifty years ago the late Professor 
L. T. Hobhouse, in The Material Culture and 
Social Institutions of Simpler Peoples, put to test 
the principa] assumptions of the comparative 
method. He classified data on some six hundred 
primitive cultures according to the prevailing 
ways of hunting and gathering, agriculture, and 
pastoralism; tabulated the frequencies with 
which certain institutional forms occurred in 
each; and ended by finding that the functional - 
relationships which social evolutionists sup- 


posed existed between means of livelihood and 


social institutions were not apparent, especially 
among hunting and gathering peoples. Hob- 
house did find impressive correlations among 
higher primitives with respect to economi: cul- 
ture and conquest rulership, war, slavery, and 
the like. 

Childe in the book here being reviewed as- 
says the same task once more. However, in- 
stead of employing the data of ethnography, he 
examines prehistory to determine whether or 
not there is an invariable sequence of changes 
in all aspects of culture by comparing the entire 
cultural sequence from savagery to barbarism of 
peoples in ecological zones. 

Childe begins with the same facts of pre- 
history as the evolutionist, namely, that the se- 
quences of changes observed in “economic” cul- 
ture among prehistoric man pass through stages 
designated by the terms “savagery” and 
“barbarism” but asks the question “whether 
any similar generalizations can be inferrec from 
the observed successions in other aspects of cul- 
ture such as kinship systems” (p. 29). 

To press the archeological record into this 
kind of service involves serious difficulties, as is 
pointed out in the chapter on “The Sociological 
Interpretation of Archaeological Data.” There 
are, first of all, no definitive criteria for delimit- 
ing the different stages of prehistory. Ther. there 
are also the difficulties of establishing the insti- 
tutional arrangements of prehistoric peoples 
from inferences drawn from the “hard” culture 
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which constitutes the data of archeology. For 
instance, does the presence in the same grave of 
a man and a woman indicate the practice of 
sati? Or does the discovery of a skeleton with an 
arrow point imbedded in a bone testify to the 
presence of warfare? Once again, are differences 
in the quality of the kind of funerary furniture 
present in a burial field to be interpreted as evi- 
dence of stratification and the beginnings of 
political dominion? 

There are no certain answers to these ques- 
tions. Resor= to the ethnographic record for as- 
sistance is not permissible, for the very reason 
that the assumptions which make the compara- 
tive method otherwise available are in question. 
The fact is, nonetheless, that Childe does again 
and again aliude to similar practices emong con- 
temporary primitives, But be all this as it may, 
after a protzacted and tedious examination of 
the archeological record, the conclusion is for- 
mulated that nothing can be known at the pres- 
ent time respecting the social institutions of 
peoples belonging to savagery. The record for 
peoples living the age of barbarism is sufficiently 
full to permit making some inferences. Extended 
comparisons of barbarian cultures reveal that 
the finds from area to area are so veried in se- 
quence that nothing can be affirmed positively 
which will support evolutionary thecry. “So on 
the whole archaeology does not hold out much 
prospect of correlating social institutions with 
stages of cultural development as defined in 
economic terms” (p. 165). 

The negazive outcome of Childe’s researches 
does not impel him to deny evolution, but he 
shifts the meaning of the word “evclution” as 
previously employed, namely, as a term de- 
scribing the direction of cultural changes, to one 
describing the processes of change. This leads to 
confusion, for nowhere does he allude to the 
mechanism of change assumed to be operative 
by the evolutionist and from which the latter 
derives his justification for writing prehistory as 
he does. Childe has shown only that the histori- 
cal record does not bear out the evolutionists’ 
assumption of parallel cultural development; 
the logic of tae functionalism which underlies it 


is not examined. 
JOSEPH SCHNEIDER 


Indiana Unisersity 


Science and the Social Order. By BERNARD BAR- 
BER. Foreword by ROBERT K. MERTON. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1952. Pp. xxiii+ 
288. $4.50. 
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As an almost heroic attempt to summarize 
the state of knowledge in a field of research— 
“the sociology of science”—the treatment is 
necessarily a bit thin. An effort to be balanced 
in all things, a conscientious judiciousness, with 
the writer’s basic optimism, result also in an oc- 
casional idealization of the situation and a 
glossing-over of some important questions. 

Among the topics covered are (1) the nature 
of science, its history through the ages, social in- 
fluences on its development, its place in liberal 
and authoritiarian societies and its relation to 
cultural values (there is a careful analysis of the 
politicization of science in Nazi Germany and 
the U.S.S.R.), pure versus applied science, etc.; 
(2) the social organization of science in Ameri- 
can society—with chapters on the scientist in 
universities, industry-business, and govern- 
ment; (3) the social process of invention and dis- 
covery; (4) the social control of science; and 
(5) the nature and prospects of the social 
sciences. 


Science, the author concludes, is not to be 
identified with quantification; imaginative crea- 
tion of conceptual schemes is its hallmark. | 
Many different social factors mold its evolution, 
but it always has “an internal structure and a 
process of action of its own.” Science in modern 
society is distinguished by “very highly gener- | 
alized and systematized conceptual schemes”; 
experimental apparatus to extend its powers of 
observation and control of data (but science is 
not to be identified with experimental method); 
a large number of professional scientific work- 
ers; and widespread approval of science among 
both masses and elites. The conditions favoring 
scientific progress are the cultural values of ra- 
tionality, “utilitarianism” (i.e., secularism), 
universalism, individualism, and melioristic 
progress; and the social structures of a high divi- 
sion of labor, an open class system, and a non- 
authoritarian political system. The morality of 
science coincides very largely with the more gen- 
eral morality of liberal society. Science in the 
free world has flourished—in terms of money . 
spent, scientists employed, research product, 
and prestige. In America scientists in industry, 
business, and government as well as those in 
academic life have made great contributions. 
Despite some problems, “the necessary kind of 
autonomy for science seems to have been pre- 
served in this country” (p. 173). “Not only do 
our values approve of science, but all our social 
arrangements ...are integrated with its suc- 
cessful functioning” (p. 210), 
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Barber properly emphasizes the crucial im- 
portance of acts of individual creativity in the 
progress of science and points to the universities 
(especially the few “greats’’) as the social setting 
that most nourishes such creativity. Yet, he re- 
ports the striking fact that universities in 1947 
were spending only about 4 per cent of the total 
expenditures for science (it was 12 per cent in 
1930). Industry spent about half of the total. 
Yet he does not think that the increasing share 
of industry and government in the control of 
science and the growth of large-scale, means- 
centered research organizations mean slow 
death for the independent critical intellect. 
Whatever the understanding of the men at the 
top in the research hierarchies, however, the 
consequences of bureaucratic organization in 
the work experience and outlook of the practic- 
ing scientists are what count. The fact that “in 
wartime and in other social crises there is a great 
increase in formal ‘planning’ looking toward 
more ‘applied’ science and less ‘pure’ ” is noted 
in passing (p. 235). Its implications for our time 
when crises have become routine are not 
grasped. There is no bold and clear discussion of 
the impact of war on the scientist. 

Barber has mined the available literature 
with admirable thoroughness. But one wishes 
that he had spelled out in more detail the ques- 
tions that need asking; for example: What kinds 
of scientists are attracted to each institutional 
arrangement? How are their research problems 
chosen? What happens to scientific codes and 
standards in various settings within industry, 
government, and the university? In general, he 
excels when dealing with the relations of cultural 
values and larger social structures to science and 
falls short when it comes to the inner world of 
the scientist. 

His extensive documentary sources make an 
excellent bibliography. As the first attempt to 
assemble the known facts about science in a 
sociological framework, this is an important 
book which should stimulate interest in this 
promising field. 
Haroitp L. WILENSKY 


University of Chicago 


Human Relations: Concepts and Cases in Con- 
crete Social Science, Vol. I: Concepts in Con- 
crete Social Science; Vol. IT: Cases in Concrete 
Social Science. By Hucu Casort and Joserx 
A. KAHL. Cambridge: Harvard University 
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Press, 1953. Pp. xxxi+333; viii--273, $4.75; 
$4.25. 


These volumes are used as texts in the Har- 
vard College undergraduate course in human re- 
lations. The texts were developed for the course 
by its authors and their collaborators as instruc- 
tors in the course. Harvard University was an 
important center where the ivory towers were 
assaulted by practical men seeking useful ideas. 
The strong position of the business schoo] and 
the special role of Elton Mayo and Fritz Roeth- 
lisberger were particularly significant in this de- 
velopment. This group of students turned to the 
psychologist Janet, the sociologist Durkheim, 
the anthropologist Malinowski, and other per- 
ceptive students of human affairs like Pareto. 

In the Cabot and Kahl volumes the so-called 
“clinical approach” is suggested as an appropri- 
ate method, analogous to that of the medical 
clinician. The emphasis is upon the observation 
and study of actual behavior. After a declara- 
tion of the method comes a chapter on cultural 
values and social roles, with selections from 
Durkheim, Florence Kluckhohn, Linton, Bene- 
dict, and Parsons. Four chapters are devoted to 
the individual, with selections from Piaget, 
Mayo, and Lewis Mumford. Two succeeding 
chapters deal with group membership and group 
processes. The last four chapters of the first vol- 
ume are concerned with social change, conflicts 
in values that may occasion it, the role of lead- 
ership in orgenizational change, and the baiance 
between change and social equilibrium. The sec- 
ond volume is devoted to case materials that are 
designed, after the fashion of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, to give the student an inductive 
basis for generalization. 

It is probably fair to say that Volume I will 
not become the classic in the new area of human 
relations. On the other hand, it isa tentative but 
provocative synthesis of sociology, psychology, 
anthropology, and business administration. 


ROBERT DUBIN 
University of Illinois 


Groups, Leadership and Men: Research in Hu- 
man Relations. Edited by HAROLD GUETZ- 
KOW. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. Pp. ix-+293. $5.00. 


The research presented here was undertaken 
by the Office of Nava] Research in response to 
requests by naval officers who had some expe- 
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rience with social science research during the 
war..Though convinced that research in human 
relations would illuminate military operations, 
the naval officers were, in the main, men trained 
in the physical sciences, with, therefore, a great- 
er appreciation of operational research. Their 
concern with personnel problems brought them 
naturally to the psychologists and to only a 
limited: extent to others in the social sciences. 
However, az least ten studies in this volume 
deal directly with the sociological phenomena 
which a stucy of leadership and group organiza- 
tion normally entails. Surprisingly minimal use 
has been made of the findings of sociologists: the 
only two references to their work in the entire 
volume are to the occupational status scale of 
North and Hatt and to Bales’s group-observa- 
tion technique. This research, which was meant 
to be an interdisciplinary project, gives scant 
evidence of interaction between psychologists 
and social scientists. 

This book presents brief reports on seventeen 
projects undertaken by the Human Relations 
and Morale Branch of the ONR. The volume is 
an outgrowth of a conference which the ONR 
held with its advisory panel and contractors in 
September, 1950. Five of the projects deal with 
group organization, five with administrative 
leadership, two with communications problems, 
five with individual behavior, and one with a 
comparison of modern cultures. There are also 
several evaluative essays by research adminis- 
trators at ONR and the Survey Research Center 
(University of Michigan). 

John G. Darley, chairman of the Human Re- 
lations Panel, ONR, in a closing discussion of 
the general zonference, asks: “Why have we not 
undertaken any systematic study of the birth, 
development, adolescence, maturity, tension- 
resolving behavior, aging and death of groups? 
To reason by analogy we have neither a good 
taxonomy nor physiology of groups upon which 
to build our experimental design.” He is equally 
critical of the rigorous inductive approach em- 
ploying factor analysis used by Cattell as well as 
of the methods used by the group dynamics 
people, poirting out that, “while factor analy- 
sis may be a useful device in reducing and defin- 
ing the variables within a given experimental 
situation, it may be questioned as the primary 
approach of greatest promise in the new areas of 
problems with which we deal here.” 


Sociologists may appreciate the ingenious 
experimental situations set up in the various 
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projects but will nevertheless question rightly 
whether they have yielded meaningful concepts 
and knowledge. 

SAMUEL M. Srroye 
Carleton College 


Groups in Harmony and Tension. By MUZAFER 
SHERIF and CAROLYN W. SHERIF, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. xiii+316. $3.50. 


This book is an attempt to develop theoreti- 
cal formulations based on a review of empirical 
evidence in the field of group relations and then 
to test these formulations by a controlled experi- 
ment in a “natural setting.” The generalizations 
sought are to be applicable to all types of 
groups. This book, as a logical extension of 
Muzafer Sherif’s The Psychology of Social 
Norms, develops further the implications of so- 
cial norms for both intra- and intergroup rela- 
tions. Sociologists and social psychologists will 
be interested in its systematic handling of preju- 
dice and stereotyping by group. 

The authors review traditional theories of in- 
tergroup relations, based on race, national char- 
acter, human nature, and leadership, demon- 
strating their scientific inacceptability. They do 
an especially admirable job of reviewing the evi- 
dence against the Freudian and frustration-ag- 
gression theories of intergroup tension, rejecting 
them as one-sided and inadequate explanations 
of intergroup hostility. 

Then the authors advance what they feel is 
a satisfactory approach to intergroup relations: 
the reference-group theory. A reference group is 
one whose norms have become a part of one’s 
ego structure; it regulates “experience and be- 
havior in relation to outgroups.” Ethnocentrism 
is participation in the in-group values of a 
group with social cohesion, and social distance 
scales are internalized norms as to out-groups. 

The Sherifs set up the hypothesis that a num- 
ber of individuals working together toward a 
common goal will form a group with a system of 
statuses, roles, and norms; that the norms will 
include norms toward out-groups; and that 
whether the stereotypes and patterns of behav- 
ior are positive or negative will depend on the 
functional relationship of the groups. 

To test these hypotheses, an experiment was 
conducted in 1949 at a boys’ camp sponsored by 
the Yale Psychology Department. The boys 
were not told of the experiment. Interviews 
with parents and ministers, and sociometric 
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choices made in the first few days of camp, pro- 
vided the experimental controls and the basis 
for dividing the boys into two experimental 
greups. The authors trace in detail the growth 
of social cohesion, a system of statuses and roles, 
and the development of negative stereotypes 
and hostile behavior after the two groups had 
been placed in a competitive relationship. 

In these experiments the participant observ- 
ers (posing as camp personnel) recorded their 
observations only at the end of the day, for the 
Sherifs believe that a recording observer inhibits 
normal behavior. Yet both the observer-record- 
er experimental situation and the natural set- 
ting experimental situation are genuine and nat- 
ural examples of social processes but they may 
be different processes. The observer-recorder, 
thus, may influence interaction by his mere 
presence and yet tolerate virtually no reciprocal 
influences from the group. Since the well-defined 
observer does not usually consider himself a 
part of the experimental situation, he therefore 
may possibly be neglecting a variable influenc- 
ing behavior. Robert F. Bales, however, is cer- 
tain that in his experimental groups knowledge 
of being observed has no significant influence on 
the process of interaction. However, the possi- 
bility exists, and the Sherifs seek to avoid it 
altogether. 

The authors also believe that at this early 
stage in the study of groups the general trends 
and developments are more useful than detailed 
records. They suggest how at “choice points” 
precise laboratory techniques may be used in 
studying a group in its natural setting. They 
then contribute some interesting ideas concern- 
ing the introduction of variables in a continuing, 
experimental, social situation. 

By experimenting in a “natural setting,” the 
investigator may engage in an exploratory study 
in order to formulate new hypotheses as he si- 
multaneously tests other hypotheses. The newly 
formulated hypotheses can be specifically tested 
in the same way. Thus the authors set for them- 
selves essentially a limited problem with un- 
limited possibilities for the development of new 
hypotheses based on the study of an experimen- 
tal situation closely approximating the natural 
setting. Those interested in the study of small 
groups will find much in the book of interest 
` from a theoretical and methodological point of 

view on an important current problem. 


+ 


GEORGE A. THEODORSON 


Cornell University 
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Anthropology Today: An Encyclopedic Inventory. 
Prepared under the chairmanship of A. L. 
KROEBER. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953, Pp. xv-+966, $9.00, 


An Abpraisat of Anthropology Today. Edited by 
Sot Tax, Loren C. Etstrey, Irvine ROUSE, 
and CARL F. VOEGELIN. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xiv-+-395. $6.00. 


It is now evident that periodic taking of in- 
ventory is as important to the efficient conduct 
of scientific enterprises as it has proved in the 
past for business enterprises, Taking inventory 
in a social-scientific field, however, is a much 
more arduous and much less precise venture 
than keeping books on a company’s assets. For 
instance, in a mercantile establishment, one 
either has or does not have fourteen pairs of 
shoes size 9AAA in stock. But in social science 
it is not quite so sure that one either knows or 
does not know the principal causes of delinquen- 
cy or even the details of the evolutionary proc- 
ess as certainly we might like. 

Perhaps ore of the principal reasons for this 
lack of certainty is that the boxes in which we 
place our scientific merchandise—our concepts, 
our categories, and our organizing propositions 
—vary in size, quality, specificity, operational 
testability, ard other important dimensions of 
organized and systematic knowledge. 

It is most gratifying, in light of all the above 
well-known strictures, to see what has been ac- 
complished by the inventory of knowledge 
found within the covers of Anthropology Today. 
All the usual adjectives employed by reviewers 
when they evaluate symposia apply here: un- 
evenness, overlapping principles of organization, 
imbalance in stress and emphasis, unjustifiable 
omissions and inclusions. But somehow the 
symposium rises above all these individual 
shortcomings and emerges as a major contribu- 
tion to organized knowledge. 

While Antkropology Today is much briefer, it 
can be favorably compared with the Encyclope- 
dia of the Social Sciences. In it almost every sig- 
nificant concern of working anthropologists 
seems to hava somehow been dealt with, no 
matter how briefly. The topics are bound to- 
gether by more than alphabetical succession. 
When a beginning graduate student in anthro- 
pology asks for a way in which to get acquaint- 
ed, relatively quickly but soundly, with what 
anthropology is and does, he should be given 
Anthropology Today. 

The volume is divided into three main sec- 
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tions: problems of the historical approach, prob- 
lems of process, and problems of application. 
The first two sections are subdivided into 
method, results, and theory. In the section on 
application, only results are considered. Alto- 
gether there are some fifty essays by as many 
scholars, who, with certain notable exceptions, 
comprise a <airly complete Who’s Who in 
anthropology. 

The first section opens with essays on meth- 
ods of dating cultural history; and then prehu- 
man and human cultural history are traced from 
the primates up through New World Anglo- 
America. Evolutionary theories are then ex- 
amined. 

In the section on process, the subsection on 
methods has essays on linguistics, psychological 
testing, interview techniques, experimentation, 
and processing of anthropological materials. In 
the subsection on results, there are essays on 
genetics, the universal categories of culture, 
culture and personality, national character, and 
the concept of value, among others. Under theo- 
ry, there are three distinguished essays on hu- 
man ecology, physical anthropology, and the 
relation of anthropology to the social sciences 
and the humanities. 

Tn the section on problems of application are 
pieces on growth, medicine, the teaching of 
language, industry, and government. 

A unique and helpful section on technical 
aids in anthropology then appears, followed by 
a brief biograprical note on each of the contribu- 
tors. The volume ends with an intelligent and 
usable index. 

The reading of Meyer Schapiro’s splendid 
essay on style was a rare and delicious experi- 
ence. Some of the most complex and intriguing 
of problems in the creative life of man are 
handled in a masterful and illuminating fashion 
and presented in enviably clean prose. 

Similarly, Robert Redfield’s essay on the in- 
terrelations of anthropology and other social 
sciences and the humanities is, as usual, graced 
with a wisdom and phrased in a rhetoric which 
one wishes were universal among social 
scientists. 

Clyde Kluckhohn’s essay, “Universal Cate- 
gories of Culture,” does a genuine service to this 
strategic concept by summarizing the leading 
discussions in the literature of sociology, anthro- 
pology, and psychology in an admirably com- 
pressed and dispassionate manner. 

Margaret Mead’s piece on national character 
makes the enterprise of discovery and descrip- 
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tion of such character seem more precise and 
systematic than heretofore. But closer analysis 
of the claims made for the improvement in 
methods of study shows that there is less there 
than meets the eye. For example, she tries to 
make Gorer’s swaddling-cloth theory of Russian 
character more palatable by making explicit 
some of his implicit variables. But since there is 
no prior theory with which to arbitrate among 
a host of mediating variables which press for at- 
tention, Gorer’s theory is back where it was in 
the first place. 

Benjamin Paul’s piece on interview tech- 
niques and field relationships is a valuable state- 
ment to laymen of what anthropologists must 
be prepared to do and put up with while living 
with their strange savages. 

Jules Henry and Melford Spiro are co- 
authors of a most useful little compendium of 
what has been and can be done with projective 
tests in field work. Their summary table of some 
twenty-four field investigations in which various 
techniques were tried, and the results, is espe- 
cially instructive. 

Eliot Chapple’s article on applied anthropol- 
ogy in industry reveals a discernible bias in 
favor of his own work and that of his associates. 
He exhibits the conviction that, when a man 
and his job are not well matched, the profession- 
al consultant should look for discordant ele- 
ments in his personality and find work to which 
he can adjust better. 

Sherwood L. Washburn’s essay, “The Strate- 
gy of Physica] Anthropology,” demonstrates 
how cleanly and simply a broad-gauge scholar 
can delineate what the best minds in the field 
are thinking and why. 

It should be quite clear that in this reviewer’s 
opinion most of the volume is genuinely first 
rate. 

An Appraisal of Anthropology Today is too 
difficult to use for the purposes intended, name- 
ly, as a series of critical evaluations of the es- 
says in the mother-volume. The editors appar- 
ently worked terribly hard to prune the Ap- 
praisal’s critical comments and organize them 
into a continuous, if somewhat dialectic, dis- 
course. But the result is often a series of overly 
short and not very informative spot observa- 
tions rather than a genuinely illuminating eval- 
uation. Preferable would have been fifty ap- 
praisals for fifty essays, each by a specifically 
selected scholar. Loss in catholicity and spread 
would ‘certainly have been compensated for in 
rigor and sequentiality. To the credit of all con- 
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cerned, however, the discussions in the A pprais- 
al are full of healthy dissent. f 

The most sustained and continuous exposi- 
tjon occurs in the concluding review by Kroeber, 
but one cannot agree with all his remarks. His 
view on the guide which anthropology can take 
from the humanities, as presented here, would 
not be awry did not one know how he extended 
these remarks in an earlier symposium to com- 
pare unfavorably the effort`of the sciences with 
that of the humanities in seeking the “funda- 
mentals” in life. He asserts, moreover, that 
there is no longer any reason for ambiguity in 
the distinction between society and culture, 
“with only recent men having culture but with 
societies extending far back through zoological 
phenomena.” He evidently intends to resolve 
the problem of the relationship between the cul- 
tural and the social by asserting that there is no 
real problem, since one is relatively old and re- 
current, the other new and unique—an unfortu- 
nate formulation, especially when he adds that 
“this contrast seems to deserve precedence over 
a dichotomy like that of timeless generalization 
as against time-and-place bound history.” Yet 
this latter distinction has made possible more 
order in analyses than any other approach to 
the problem. 


Since he rightly insists on dealing with cul- 


ture as emergent, it is inconsistent, then, to as- ’ 


sert that, in Aristotelian terms, “the immediate- 
ly effective causes of cultural phenomena must 
reside in human beings.” Aside from the am- 
biguities concealed in the term “reside,” if cul- 
ture is to be treated as emergent, then analysis 
must not fall back on vague “psychologizing.” 

Kroeber shows a bias against newer tech- 
niques for the study of social behavior which one 
hoped had vanished by this time. He asserts 
that “perhaps one of the reasons why cultural 
anthropologists have gone farther in dealing 
with values than, say, sociologists or econo- 
mists, is that they operate less with question- 
naires and census data and averages but more 
with the actual individuals in the community.” 
But can anthropologists rightfully claim pre- 
eminence in the dealing with values, and who 
are the not-actual persons dealt with in ques- 
tionnaires and census forms? And when was the 
census designed to secure insight into nuances of 
values? It seems not at all unlikely that we shall 
continue to learn a great deal, for instance, 
about values regarding size of family, from cen- 
sus Gata on how size of families varies with so- 
cloeconomic level. 
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Finally, Kroeber thoroughly misses the com- 
plex problems involved in moral relativism as 
against absolutism when he asserts that all that 
is necessary is to avoid phrasing the matter in 
all-or-none terms, What have we learned when 
we say that “it is really a question of hew far 
similarity (in values) and dissimilarity extend”? 
However, it is only just to note that Kroeber 
often shows the true wisdom about, and deep 
sympathy for, the task of understanding human 
behavior which we have come rightly to expect 
from a man of his wide talents and sustained 
interest. 

MELVIN TUMN 
Princeton University 





From Savagery to Civilization. By GRAHAME 
CLARK. New York: Henry Schuman, 1953. 
Pp. ix+116. $1.00. 


This slim volume sets forth in broad cutline 
the course of the human enterprise from savage- 
ry through barbarism to civilization. Beginning 
with a chapter on the unique character of man’s 
biological inheritance, the author then proceeds 
to sketch how life “must” have Leen lived dur- 
ing the successive epochs of progress incorporat- 
ed in the formula of universal stages of evolu- 
tion. Missing, however, is the pastoral stage of 
earlier accounts. The opinion now prevails 
among the remaining devotees of the evozution~ 
ary tradition that herding is far from a primitive 
way of life and, in any case, is not in the lineal 
procession leading to civilization. 

The apology of the author that, with the re- 
cent new paleontological and archeological evi- 
dence, it is now possible to admit the essential 
truth of Victorian evolutionary speculations is 
not well founded. The past limitations of the 
evolutionary formula do not lie in the good or 
bad “history” which may have been incorpo- 
rated in it. The faults at stake are in method, 
not in lack of data. The evolutionist has appar- 
ently still to learn that in illustrating the Jew- 
ish-Christian legend of the course of history he 
is doing something different from establishing a 
theory on “‘the sound basis of fact.” It will not 
do to string on a thread, as though they were 
beads, earlier and later facts taken from dis- 
persed local areas and then call the results a his- 
tory of the progress of mankind from savagery 
to civilization. Until it can be shown what the 
course of history has been in the many ecological 
zones of human habitation, there can be no valid 
generalizations about the history of Man. 
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To affirm that the mind of man everywhere 
works the same when confronted with similar 
problems anc that culture differences in histori- 
cal time and contemporary space in some way 
represent stages in the progress of mankind from 
savagery to civilization is to ignore entirely, for 
example, the ecological settings within which 
life is lived. 

JosEPH SCHNEIDER 
Indiana University 


The Primitive City of Timbuctoo. By Horace 
Miner. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1953. Pp. xix-+297. $5.00. 


To many sociologists and a few anthropolo- 
gists, if a community is a city, it is not primitive, 
and, if it is primitive, it is not a city. Miner 
states clearly what he takes a city to be, as to 
density and heterogeneity of population. He is 
less explicit regarding his usage of “primitive.” 
Apparently, he simply means non-Western. He 
tells us that Timbuctoo was chosen for study 
mainly because it had developed free from direct 
Euro-Americen influence. Hostility to non- 
Moslems had effectively kept out Europeans 
until 1894, waen the city was captured by the 
French and made part of France’s colonial em- 
pire, a date so recent that living men can be 
questioned about the changes under direct 
European contact. 

According to the author, the Timbuctoo 
project was undertaken to help fill a gap in our 
knowledge of different kinds of communities: 
Anthroplogists have studied small communities 
all over the world and, following the sociologists, 
have dealt with Western or Westernized cities 
and with rural and peasant communities in the 
same culture area. But data were scanty on 
cities relatively uninfluenced by Europe. Hence, 
characterizations of cities as a community type 
stand in danger of being culture-limited, as did 
comparisons ketween city and noncity. 

Miner’s primary theoretical interest is to ex- 
amine the folk-urban conception of Redfield in 
the light of the Timbuctoo materials. This is 
done mostly in the Introduction and in the final 
chapter, The rest of the monograph is offered 
“purely as an account of the life-ways of a 
primitive city with all of the problems of accul- 
turation and accommodation that cultural di- 
versity presents.” Interpretive passages reflect 
Durkheim anc Radcliffe-Brown, particularly on 
ceremonies and other group maintenance proc- 
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esses. Chapter xviii, “Patterns of Conflict,” 
calls on theories from sociology, social psycholo- 
gy, and psychiatry. 

Timbuctoo is a city of about six thousand. 
Three main ethnic groups compose the popula- 
tion: Arab, Songhoi, and Tuareg. The ethnic 
groups and subgroups are defined and differen- 
tiated by language, culture, status, town or 
desert residence, and length of time in Timbuc- 
too. The accounts of the life-ways of the city in- 
volve in topic after topic a description of the 
ways of the city-dwelling portion of each ethnic 
unit. But the author never forgets that Timbuc- 
too as a whole is an operating community. There 
is an excellent analysis of how families, extended 
families, ethnic groups, and quarters of the city 
mesh or fail to mesh to make Timbuctoo what it 
is. One interesting conclusion is that, left to 
their own devices, the inhabitants have never 
been able to carry on a continuous collective life. 
In about eight centuries the city has been run by 
the Mandingo, Songhoi, Moroccans, Tuareg, 
and French, and between conquerors it suffered 
disastrous disorganization. 

Probably the book’s main contribution to the _ 
folk-urban concept is the systematic analysis of 
behavior in different segments of the social sys- 
tem. Market behavior is characteristically ur- 
ban; family behavior is characteristically folk. 
Extended families are less folk than nuclear 
families, Interethnic relations are notably more 
urban than intraethnic relations. Miner does 
not try to put Timbuctoo into a folk or an urban 
category: he speaks most often of the folk-urban 
continuum. His analyses illustrate Redfield’s 
point that folk and urban are conceptually dis- 
tinguishable qualities of all communities. 

This excellent book has some defects. The 
war forced the Miners, husband and wife, to 
leave the field after just seven months. They 
had to rely on French-speaking interpreters 
whose knowledge of that language made them 
marginal. The book discusses and regrets both 
of these circumstances, Still, one wonders why 
the obligations of the Bela to their noble Tuareg 
masters is not spelled out. Reference (p. 257) to 
a Bela “of some wealth” is not explained. A 
more pervasive defect is the not infrequent fail- 
ure to indicate whether or not the description of 
a custom or practice is of the ideal or the actual. 

Some questions arise. For instance, a game 
played each year between different quarters of 
the city is said to be “extremely impersonal and 
rough” (p. 276). The game is cited in the chap- 
ter on conflict as an evidence of disorganization. 
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Yet conflict as patterned as this might well be 


treated as an index of organization. Perhaps. 


Arab marital conflicts might be re-examined. If, 
ig a domestic crisis, the husband gets solace from 
men, if the wife receives comfort from women, if 
families step in to provide some ultimate securi- 
ty, if everything is quite fully patterned and an- 
ticipated, then these marital troubles may not 
be indexes of disorganization but only evidences 
of “metabolism” in a functioning social system. 
These defects and questions, and a few 
others that might be cited, bulk small in com- 
parison to the substantial contributions of the 
book. The most ingenious items in the whole 
_ work are three sociograms of personal contacts 
in connection with birth and naming among 
Arabs, Songhoi, and Tuareg (Bela). The charts 
showing who does what to whom reveal three 
basically distinct family structures. 


ASAEL T. HANSEN 
University of Alabama 


China’s Gentry: Essays in Rural-Urban Relations 
by Hsiao-tung Fei, with Six Life-Histories of 
Chinese Gentry Families by Yung-teh Chow. 
Revised and edited by MARGARET PARK 
REDFIELD. Introduction by ROBERT RED- 
FIELD. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. v+290. $5.75. 


Section I of this book is by Fei. It comes to 
slightly less than half of the work and consists 
of seven original essays. The second section, by 
Yung-teh Chow, is made up of six life-histories. 
Fei wrote the essays in Chinese, which was then 
rendered into English with the help of Mrs. 
Robert Redfield during the brief moment when 
China was liberated from the Japanese but just 
before the assumption of power by the Commu- 
nists. Chow’s life-histories were collected among 
prominent members of the gentry during World 
War HU, when the major part of China was occu- 
pied Ly the Japanese but fortunately in an area 
not too seriously changed by the occupying 
power or by the Nationalist government. It is 
remarkable that the two sections of the book 
tell many things in common. ` 

Fei’s essays explain the origin and nature of 
the gentry, their role in government, their atti- 
tude toward technical knowledge, and their 
place in the vast rural areas of China. He then 
moves on to assess the relationship of the vil- 
lages to the cities, concluding that it is essen- 
tially different from that in America and that 
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one basic problem in China is the transfer of 
manpower and wealth from the rural areas to 
the cities, and eventually to foreign countries, 
the gentry looking on, helpless. 

These are stimulating essays, but they suffer 
from lack of careful and thorough scholarship. 
For example, Fei reasons that scientific tech- 
nology failed to develop in China because the 
governing class, the only literate element, set nc 
value upon technology (p. 73). Yet, as Fei 
should know, science and technology in the 
West developed in spite of, not because of, the 
elite. His idea that technical knowledge should 
be related to ethical values is an even more 
bizarre argument: in the West science developed 
precisely because it was without the restraint of 
ethical values, while the notion that everything 
should be subordinated to ethical considerations 
is characteristically Chinese. Just because the 
Chinese were so much interested in ethical (hu- 
man) values, they failed to develop interest in 
much else, 

This is merely one of many examples of Fei’s 
faulty analyses. Reading these pages gives one 
who knows something about Chinese literary 
style of writing a feeling that he is reading some 
traditional Chinese works in Western disguise, 
with numerous quotations from the classics to 
substitute for detailed analysis as well as abrupt 
statements of a broad nature without the bother. 
of scrutinizing the facts and the conclusions. 
But, in spite of his many lapses into defective 
logic and superficial thinking, his essays cannot 
be ignored by any serious student of the Chinese 
gentry. ‘ 

Fei’s analysis of the gentry is in some ways 
substantiated by the six life-histories collected 
by Chow. Fei gained much of his insight into the 
peasant-gentry relationship through fiel work 
in the southwest during his many years cf resi- 
dence there in World War II while Chow’s life- 
histories were drawn from one local community 
in the southwest not too far away either from 
Fei’s field-work areas or place of residence, The 
life-histories are not the less important in show- 
ing the validity of some of Fei’s statements. 
Here the gentry as persons come to life as 
scholars, military men, bureaucrats, merchants, 
gangsters, and reformers. Once again they are 
shown as not merely evildoers, for, while they 
do a lot of harm to some people, they may also 
be sincerely concerned with the welfare of 
others. Here are revealed the roots of tke gen- 
try’s corruption and their power. Chow de- 
serves our hearty congratulations on having 
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given to the Western reading public and schol- 
arly world tais intimate picture of the most dis- 
cussed class in China. It is to be hoped that 
Chow will soon prepare all the life-histories in 
his collectior. for publication as a separate book. 


Francis L. K. Hsu 
Northwestern University 


Through the Glass of Soviet Literature. Edited by 
Ernest J. Simmons. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953. Pp. 289. $4.50. 


Since contemporary scholarship is denied 
normal access to Soviet society, American soci- 
ologists, worxing in the Soviet field, have de- 
vised some suitably indirect means of studying 
it. Surprisingly, however, content analysis, now 
a standard <ool of sociological investigation, 
has not been involved in the application of this 
Soviet literature, perhaps because the disci- 
pline lacks a convine‘ng theory of the sociology 
of literature. In any event, it has remained for 
the authors of this book, scholars interested in 
Slavic literature at the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University, to demonstrate in an ad- 
mirable fashion the value of Soviet literature as 
an abundant and reliable source of data on the 
functioning of Soviet society. Though the 
methodology they have employed is naturally 
more literary than scientific, the results, stated 
in six essays, are yet of considerable interest to 
the social scientist. 

Professor Simmons’ introductory essay, 
“Soviet Literature and Controls,” defines the 
scope of the book and describes the unique di- 
mensions of the problem. Robert Hankin’s con- 
cluding essay, “Postwar Soviet Ideology and 
Literary Scholarship,” reveals in considerable 
detail the dynamic interplay of theory and po- 
litical control on literary production, The four 
remaining studies each deal with special aspects 
of Soviet society—Louise Luke’s ‘Marxian 
Woman: Soviet Variants,” Bernard Choseed’s 
“Jews in Soviet Literature,” Gene Sosin’s “The 
Children’s Theater and Drama in Soviet Educa- 
tion,” and Rebecca Domar’s “The Tragedy of 
a Soviet Satirist, or the Case of Zoshchenko.” 

Simmons’ discussion of research methodolo- 
gy in the Geld and his analysis of the role of the 
Soviet artist are of particular interest to the so- 
ciologist. He observes that an analysis of what 
is distorted because of political control is signifi- 
cant in itself. At the same time he points out that 
the treatment in Soviet works of background 
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and daily routine is characteristically reliable, 
and notes the relative freedom of writing until 
the thirties, and the fact that, since controls are 
so pervasive, a small number of Soviet works 
may serve as an adequate sample. Simmons 
makes the interesting observation that the sin- 
cere Communist author can internalize control 
“as an article of faith” and find it no impedi- 
ment; his analogy between the Communist 
writer and the medieval Christian artist is con- 
vincing. For some “true artists,” however, as 
Simmons makes clear, controls create a “suffo- 
cating atmosphere.” 3 

Miss Luke recognizes at least three broad 
themes in Soviet literature on the woman, which, 
she maintains, reflect three successive Soviet 
policies on marriage and the family. Though her 
interpretation of the abandonment of the 
Marxist theory of the family solely in terms of 
rational and cynical government policy-making 
is often persuasive, it fails to take into account 
those prerequisites of family life in any indus- 
trial society which make the implementation of 
Marxism functionally impossible. This is sur- 
prising, since, as her references to Parsons and 
Merton indicate, she is influenced by the func- 
tional school of sociology. 

Choseed concludes that the Jew receives no 
more special treatment as a subject of fiction 
than do any of the Soviet nationalities. He 
points out, however, that this impartiality in 
literary treatment did not develop overnight. 
Although “positive-hero type” Jews were por- 
trayed even in the earliest Soviet literature, the 
“wailing little Jew” of the civil war period and 
the “speculator Jew” of the NEP were described 
in clearly anti-Semitic fashion. The gradual ab- 
sorption of the Jew into production, the war 
situation, and the gradual suppression by the 
government of a specifically Yiddish culture 
contributed heavily to the change in literary 
treatment. One wonders if Choseed is aware 
that in the trade of essential Jewishness for im- 
partial treatment as a strictly Soviet type, the 
Jewish character in Russian literature has lost 
much of its authenticity and persuasiveness. In 
any event, his essay provides the reader with an 
understanding of how the Soviet government 
has moved to suppress minority cultural diver- 
sity in favor of a purely Soviet nationalism. 

Sosin’s essay on the children’s theater and 
Miss Domar’s essay on the suppression of the 
satirist Zoshchenko are of less sociological in- 
terest than their subject matter warrants. One 
may very well agree with Sosin’s assertion that 
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the children’s theater contributes “mightily” to 
the political indoctrination and loyalty of the 
Soviet youth, but the inclusion of statistical 
data on the theater itself would have made the 
case clearer. In any event, the student of mass 
communications cannot help but be impressed 
by the tremendous opinion-making power of 
this pervasive Soviet system of state-controlled 
children’s theater. Miss Domar attempts to 
analyze the position of satire itself in the Soviet 
Union and to deal in general terms with the 
problem of literary deviance in the Soviet sys- 
“tem, but she seems to fail in both these tasks. 
Of all the essays in the book, hers alone seems 
to be little more than a protracted denunciation 
of the Soviet state. 
Hankin concludes that a careful study of 
“month by month [Soviet] policy: mutations” 
provides the researcher with his best source of 
data on current Soviet conditions. The author 
convincingly demonstrates, moreover, that 
these policy changes are best studied in terms of 
the shifts in “line” which inevitably follow them 
in all areas of Soviet scholarship. From an anal- 
ysis of the literature in Russian history, philoso- 
phy, and linguistics, he finds the chief changes 
in postwar Soviet literary policy to have been 
“the abrupt tightening” of party controls and 
the “vast increase in mass indoctrinational ac- 
tivities.” He defines the chief changes in post- 
war ideology to have been “an unprecedented 
stress on Russian originality, the denigration of 
bourgeois culture, and pervasive efforts to eradi- 
cate from the Soviet scene the slightest proclivi- 
ty for ideas current in the West”-—all of which 
he explains as a type of historic party response 
to crises. Hankin has had to paraphrase many 
Soviet debates on literary scholarship, the ex- 
treme readability of which is a tribute to his skill 
as an author. 
_ Through the Glass of Soviet Literature fur- 
nishes such a wealth of data and background 
material that, it is hoped, it may inspire work of 
a strictly sociological nature in the future. 


ARTHUR BARRON 


Columbia University 


Ethnic Relations in the United States. By Ep- 
warp C. MCDONAGH and EUGENE S. RICH- 
ARDS. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv+408. $4.00. 
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Two authors with different racial and social 
backgrounds have combined to produce a new 
approach to the study of what is usually called 
“race relations.” Ethnic Relations in the United 
States “is designed to present a factual picture 
of the status of selected ethnic groups” (p. vii) 
through the use of a special and clearly stated 
frame of reference. Status is thought of as a 
position or rating a group receives from evalua- 
tors (p. 22). 

Four different aspects of status are viewed by 
the authors in their treatment of seven different 
minority groups: the social, the economi:, the 
legal, and the educational. Some attention is 
given to variations in status which might be oc- 
casioned by time and place; hence the two dis- 
cussions “The Negro in the South” and ‘‘The 
Negro in the North and West.” 

Part I, “Understanding Ethnic Relations,” 
gives a rationale for using the concept “ethnic 
relations” rather than the more generally used 
“race relations.” Part II is on “Analyzing Eth- 
nic Relations.” Here the four aspects of status 
are discussed for the seven minorities: Negroes 
in the South and in the North, Mexicans, Indi- 
ans, Jews, Chinese, Japanese, and European im- 
migrants. Discussions of particular minorities 
by worth-while writers are cited. The final sec- 
tion of the book deals with “Improving Ethnic 
Relations.” Aside from one chapter devated to 
trends in ethnic relations, this section consists 
entirely of a well-selected group of articles. The 
most significant fact about this book is that it 
approaches a familiar subject matter in a way 
that makes possible a comparative study of the 
major ethnic groups in the United States. 

Two pertinent omissions catch one’s atten- 
tion: a full statement from Cox’s voluminous 
work on caste might have been included along 
with the statements from Park, Warner, and 
Bogardus and some reference might have been 
made to work testing the validity of the Myrdal 
rank order of discriminations—for example, 
W. S. M. Banks’s noteworthy doctoral disserta- 
tion at Ohio State University. However, these 
faults detract little from the general usefulness 
of the book. The problems for discussion includ- 
ed at the end of each chapter are especially pro- 
vocative, A special glossary has been included at 
the end of the book which clarifies terms often 
used loosely. The book is recommended as com- 
plementary to standard works in the field. 


Josers T. TAYLOR 


Dillard University 
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The History of the German General Staff, 1657- 
1945, By WALTER Gorriirz. Translated by 
Brian BATTERSHAW. New York: Frederic A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1953. Pp. xviii+-508. $7.50, 


The translation of this comprehensive and 
objective history of transfigurations undergone 
by the German General Staff is an added sign of 
a growing interest in this country in problems of 
the maintenance of permanent large-scale mili- 
tary establishments. 

The Prussian General Staff came of age in an 
era of reform and national uprisings. The names 
of its founcing fathers—Scharnhorst, Boyen, 
Groiman, Clausewitz, and Gneisenau—are in- 
‘separably licked with widening social horizons 
and the breakdown of class privileges. Its sub- 


sequent career became marked by the peculiar - 


dialectic between the narrow Prussian spirit of 
caste and privilege, on the one hand, and the 
strains imposed on this dynastic conception of 
war by the requirements of modern mass armies, 
on the other. This onslaught of the spirit of ra- 
tionalization and innovation against traditional 
prerogative imbedded in conservative thought 
was to affect the corceptions of war, the rela- 
tions between civilian and military authority, 
and, in particular, the idea of the political re- 
sponsibility or military men. What is more, the 
context of “fundamental democratization” in 
which this reorientation from ascription to 
achievement cccurred brought into question the 
loyalties of the manpower reservoir. Their al- 
legiance could no longer be taken for granted 
but had to be actively enlisted. At the same 
time the overspecialization of the leadership 
corps ultimately resulted in an insulation which 
belied the growing lack of distinction between 
war theater and rear areas as well as the impos- 
sibility of quarantining mass armies from the 
political influences of their time. While Goerlitz 
touches on many of these themes, this is mainly 
by implication or in a few widely scattered 
passages, 

The special timeliness of the book is due to 
its concentration on the events leading to the 
final demise of the General Staff during and 
after the abortive July 20 putsch against the 
Hitler regime. Over ha:f of the book is devoted 
to the period folowing World War I. Unofficial- 
ly, Goerlitz makes it clear, a General Staff in 
miniature survived in the Truppenamt. Yet its 
prestige and glamour, its privilege of access, the 
long-term service under one chief instead of a 
quick successior of a number of individuals, as 
well as opportunity for large-scale military 
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planning were things of the past. In trying to 
preserve the ethos of a Prussian officer while 
serving the national aims of a country whose ge- 
gime was fundamentally alien to it, the General 
Staff learned to make use of intrigue against 
both Allied control and that imposed by its 
own government. 

The key figure of this era was Seeckt, who 
tried to weld the army into an instrument un- 
contaminated by the politics of the times. He 
incorporated in his person the image of the 
former Great General Staff and was a rallying 
point for conservatives looking for a new nation- 
al community. Goerlitz views the General 
Staff’s subsequent conflicts with Hitler almost 
solely in terms of the survival of the Seeckt tra- 
dition. In fact, one shortcoming of the work is 
his practice of treating history as the movement 
of dramatis personae across a stage. At one 
point (p. 293) the notion of co-responsibility is 
even cited as the prime mover behind the bomb 
attempt on Hitler, and adherence to the Seeckt- 
Beck view of the General Staff role is considered 
the distinguishing characteristic of the con- 
spirators. Such a view (expressed by many Ger- 
man generals) overlooks the broad base of the 
conspiracy which, among the military, included 
in Hammerstein a man much more prone to 
cultivate current political groups and in Rom- 
mel a combat soldier much despised by the old 
army leadership. Nor does it explain why such 
faithful disciples of the old Seeckt school as 
Blaskowitz, Salmuth, and Schweppenburg re- 
mained at their posts practically to the end. 

The General Staff of the Seeckt tradition was 
congenitally incapable of commitment to the 
idea of mobilized masses, It adhered to an out- 
moded organization, so that until the latter 
thirties there was no staff for combined opera- 
tions. Goerlitz, in emphasizing Hitler’s endeavor 
to supplant the General Staff by an organization 
manned by lackeys, ignores the military need 
for some sort of joint chiefs of staff. In the long 
run the consistent adherents of the conspiracy 
were officers who succeeded in breaking through 
their self-imposed isolation to a recognition of 
the political forces of the time. This alliance 
with the civilian sector of the opposition, so far 
as this reviewer is concerned, seems crucial. For 
the political responsibility of the old-line soldier 
was viewed as prerogative; he despaired of the 
possibility of a mass following for a putsch as 
much as he despaired of the martial spirit of the 
population. 

Goerlitz’ original failure to provide a general 
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interpretative summary is further aggravated 
by the translator’s deletions. The latter, in an 
effort to render the work more readable, has cut 
into such material, Moreover, revisions of the 
translator, while offsetting some criticisms of 
the German original, have not always been 
made with proper care. Some names, positions, 
and ranks are confused. Owing to the transpo- 
sition of a passage, the initial reaction of the 
generals to the Kommissarbefehl is placed in the 
period of the Russian campaign rather than into 
a conference held the preceding March (as I re- 
member it from The Halder Diaries) where Hit- 
ler first broached the subject. Such errors, how- 
ever, are only symptomatic, while the omission 
of summaries of the aristocratic-commoner 
composition of the General Staff at various 
times and omission of other summarizing ideas 
are indicative both of the inadequate degree to 
which these are linked to other materials in the 
original and of the translator’s free rendition for 
the sake of popularization. 

For the layman, however, the abridgments 
should not detract: A comprehensive history of 
this sert can hardly exhaust all sources and deal 
with the material from every viewpoint. Yet 
from the viewpoint of the social scientist a more 
serious deficiency lies in the failure to define 
clearly and describe in institutional terms the 
subject matter of study. This work combines 
sketches of personalities and of military-politi- 
cal history with descriptions of the officer corps 
and army organization. While setting the sub- 
ject matter into a broader context, Goerlitz does 
not meet the problem of separating influences 
emanating out of that context from those 
changes due to internal organization. One would 
wish for a more systematic and conceptualized 
examination of such matters as the role of 
changing relations to political: organs, the 
changing conception of the army’s corporate 
task, and how these could be interpreted in 
terms of changes in the political and skill struc- 
ture of the society. Likewise, transformations in 

_ the internal structure of the army might have 
been better followed through in terms of the 
transition from traditional status to rational 
orientation, changing technical problems, and 
the effects of a shift in recruitment base. But 
perhaps such analysis is in the domain of the 
sociologist. 


Kort LANG 


University of Miami 
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Negro Segregation in the Methodist Church. By 
Dwicut W. Curver. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. x-+218, $3.00. 


This is No. 22 in the “Yale Studies in Reli- 
gious Education,” several of which have made 
significant contributions to the sociology of reli- 
gion. It is based largely on a doctoral disserta- 
tion completed at Yale in 1948. 

Culver undertakes to “describe the policies 
and practices of the Methodist Church [which 
ministers to more Negroes than any other save 
the Baptist Church] with regard to Negro segre- 
gation, ...not to judge the policies or prac- 
tices.” A subtitle for this volume might read, “A 
Picture of the Struggle of an Institution To Re- 
solve Conflicts of Value Judgment.” Culver’s 
centers of interest are the growth of the Central 
Jurisdiction (an all-Negro jurisdiction of the 
Methodist church), the rationalizations offered, 
and evaluations of them. 

His material comes largely from four sources: 
historical records; interviews with Negro and 
white Methodist church and church-related in- 
stitutional officers and leaders; an inventory of 
present practices in local churches, offices, and 
educational and social welfare institutions; and 
a “systematic national sampling of Methodist 
opinion,” which turns out to be a collection of 
the opinions of some Methodist ministers and 
officials, 

The book is divided into five sections: “The 
Problem: Christianity and Color,” mainly the 
results of an opinion poll of Methodist ministers 
and denominational officers; “The History: The 
Negro Finds His Place in Methodism,” most of 
the material deriving from formal and informal 
debates over the Negro issue in Methodist uni- 
fication; “The Central Jurisdiction: An explana- 
tion of the System,” presenting a defense of the 
policy and analysis of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such a jurisdiction for Negroes 
(included are opinions of some Methodist minis- 
ters and superintendents as well as a short anal- 
ysis of alternatives for the further resolution of 
the conflict); “Toward a Non-segregated 
Church: Interracial Contacts in Methodism,” 
based largely on results of a card questionnaire 
sent to district superintendents and upon inter- 
views with heads of church-related institutions; 
and “The Future: A Program for Advance,” in 
which are set up “necessary steps” in a program 
to resolve the conflict between the Jurisdiction’s 
declaration of the Christian Imperative and 
what it has been able to implement. 
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The rationalizations given for the forming of 
the Central Methodist Episcopal Jurisdiction 
are, Culver says, that it will assure equal repre- 
sentation in the governing bodies of the church 
and provice an opportunity for Negroes to de- 
velop leadership and demonstrate what they 
can do. Culver concludes that the expectations 
have not been fulfilled. 

The cor.cluding section, on a program, con- 
tains little that is new. Culver’s methods have 
been suggested in race relation pamphlets and 
books for many years. But he merely hints at 
some of the problems. For all practical purposes 
he ignores the influence of the C.M.E. jurisdic- 
tion on race consciousness among the Negroes; 
the influence of such an organization on church- 
ing in an area; and its effects on a local church 
that is near an area of Negro expansion or dis- 
persion and on the goal of a nonsegregated com- 
munity. He does not concern himself with com- 
plaints of civic agencies interested in total com- 
munity integration that the operation of the 
Central Jurisdiction, as it takes over white 
churches in changing communities, makes their 
job much more difficult and that something 
formulated and accepted as a rather poor but 
necessary compromise has become rationalized 
into a wholly acceptable pattern of adjustment. 

Those who are seeking additional knowledge 
of the nature and extent of segregation and the 
influence of social process upon church belief 
and practice will find considerable useful mate- 
rial in this book. 

MERLIN CLARK 
University of Chicago 


Israel between East and West: A Study in Human 
Relations. By RAPHAEL PATAI. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1953. 
Pp. xiv+348. $4.50. 


The author of this volume, now teaching at 
Dropsie College and Princeton University, is an 
anthropologist who for many years lived in the 
Near East. As he sees it, the story of the new 
state of Israel is one of culture conflict, its dan- 
gers and its possible solutions. Before 1948 the 
East was represented by the Arabs, the West by 
both the Jews and the British. Since then, the 
British have relinquished the mandate over 
Palestine, and the mass exodus of large parts of 
the Arab population has left a minority of not 
more than 10 per cent of Moslems ard oriental 
Christians in the Israeli part of the country. 
However, the vacuum has been filled by the in- 
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flux of another oriental population, namely, the 
oriental Jews. 

In interesting chapters on currents of inmi- 
gration and demographic highlights the author 
refers to the solemn fact that, while the ranks 
of Ashkenazic (Central and East European) 
Jewry were sorely depleted by the Hitler holo- 
caust, Sefardic (Mediterranean) and oriental 
Jewry was barely touched and that, therefore, 
immigration from the latter two groups was 
able to rise from only 14 per cent of all immi- 
grants in the period between World Wars I and 
II to 32.8 per cent, 57.7 per cent, 50.6 per cent, | 
and 72.3 per cent, respectively, in the first four 
years after the establishment of the state. The 
proportion of Sefardic and oriental groups in the 
total population reached 40 per cent by the end 
of 1951 and has risen to more than 50 per cent 
among the younger age groups. Not only do the 
Orientals have a higher birth rate than Euro- 
peans, but infant mortality among oriental im- 
migrants is being reduced rapidly. The Jews 
from southern Arabia (Yemen), who are hard- 
working laborers and thrifty family men, show 
a much greater tendency to settle in the coun- 
tryside than Jews of other derivations. Thus, it 
is safe to predict that within a generation the 
great majority of Israel’s urban and rural work- 
ing population will again be as oriental as it ever 
was. Only religion and nationality, instead of 
being Moslem-Arabic, will be predominantly 
Jewish. 

The author poses the problem as a race be- 
tween the increase of the oriental Jewish popu- 
lation, on the one hand, and the rate of their 
acculturation to Western standards, on the 
other. At the same time, as an anthropologist, 
he maintains that the oriental cultures, or sub- 
cultures, of the new immigrants are as valuable 
as Western culture, and he pleads for their un- 
derstanding incorporation in preference to a 
leveling assimilation. Evidence as to which is 
actually occurring is contradictory. The Sefardic 
pronunciation of Hebrew, with reservations, is 
prevalent in the country, but this was derived 
from European-medieval antecedents and prop- 
agandized by Ashkenazic ideologists. In music 
and dance as well as in the decorative arts and 
crafts the Yemenites are making an outstanding 
contribution, somewhat comparable to the 
Negro’s contribution to American civilization. 
But when it comes to religious practice, the 
author regrets the crumbling of the customary 
congregation based on the clan and deplores the 
social disintegration which accompanies the 
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breakdown of the extended family and which is 
manifested in the superficial acculturation of the 
youth. On the other hand, he is alarmed by the 
possibility of a powerful alliance between the 
European Orthodox minority and the religious 
masses from the East, and he opposes the in- 
troduction of Western (liberal) modes of reli- 
gious expression. 

Patai casts interesting sidelights on the in- 
cipient stages of the cultural development, the 
most revealing observation being ‘that the 
Sefardic group, according to statistical indexes, 
actually bears the character of an intermediate 
force between the European Ashkenazim and 
the Orientals. Whether this will promote cul- 
tural unity he does not say. The author further 
speaks about integration in the schools and in 
the armed forces, through participation in or- 
ganizational life, especially the trade-unions and 
their subinstitutions, such as health insurance, 
through the creation of Western associations 
among the Orientals themselves, through vari- 
ous bills affecting marriage and the family and 
through intermarriage. He mentions food habits 
and techniques of building. He considers the 
irritants of discrimination and prejudice, among 
which, however, he does not count the dispro- 
portionally low representation of Orientals in 
the Israeli Parliament. There remains ample to 
say in a follow-up volume or a second edition. 

Methodologically, the book is a mixture. It 
strives to ascribe cultural depth to contempo- 
rary phenomena. It is based on a solid founda- 
tion of historical knowledge and on participant 
observation from 1933 to 1951. Statistical data, 
particularly on trends of immigration, vital sta- 
tistics, occupational structure, intermarriage, 
juvenile delinquency, general criminology, 
school attendance, and housing conditions are 
employed, whenever available. Photographs are 
added to illustrate racial types, settlement pat- 
terns, and folkways. Interspersed in the general 
story are accounts of the social structure of 
typical settlements. Throughout, there are quo- 
tations from the writings of others, either for 
confirmation or for argument, and numerous in- 
ferences, The lack of interview materials facili- 
tates generalization without documentation, as 
for instance, about the basic differences between 
“East” and “West,” and even occasional delu- 
sions, such as that the Israeli Arabs “are firmly 

_ tied by overwhelming interests” to the state of 
Israel. The author does not tell us how he comes 
to know such a thing, and, for this reason, the 
chapter on the non-Jewish minorities, while in- 
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formative, is inconclusive. Finally, the closing 
statement on Israel as the “prime locale of meet- 
ing between East and West” seems to take in a 
little too much. There are many highly signifi- 
cant points of contact between East and West 


_along the line from Casablanca to Honolulu, and 


we would be hard put to it to say which was the 
mest important of them all. However, Israel is 
in fact the only place where a nation is being 
formed out of the fusion of Eastern and West- 
ern elements. Patai offers a pioneering account 
of this process in the language of social science. 
To present a complete picture would be a for- 
midable task for a team of researchers from 
many fields. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Forest Hills, New York 
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Estructura social de la colonia. By SERGIO Bact. 
Buenos Aires: Liberia “El Ateneo” Editorial, 
1952. Pp. 233. 


Sr. Bagú attempts to delineate the origin, 
character, and development of the social struc- 
ture of the Spanish, Portuguese, and English 
colonies in 217 pages, plus bibliography and in- 
dexes. In this brief compass an astonishing 
amount of material is presented provocatively. 

The theoretical framework is based on the 
analysis of caste and class. For the author a so- 
cial class is a collection of individuals who dis- 
charge the same functions within the economic 
process, ownership of capital or means of pro- 
duction or the nonownership of these things be- 
ing the basic determinant. Classes, he holds, 
have other characteristics, but in practice he 
pays attention only to economic factors. Within 
a social class are found groups, categories, or 
social strata whose members share an affinity of 
interest, occupation, or similarity in economic, 
social, or political function, and the author 
winds up with an almost infinite number of so- 
cial strata. Virtually the only analytical prin- 
ciple employed is that of class conflict, primarily 
in economic terms, with some reference to 
struggles for political power. A caste is a closed 
social group which nonmembers cannot enter. 

Bagú states that written history is an opinion 
(p. 155). To cite a few of his opinions: European 
society of the Conquest and Colonial period was 
unrelievedly decadent and vicious, at times a 
decaying feudalism and at others corrupted by 
ihe emerging bourgeoisie. Native American 
societies, on the other hand, represented idyllic 
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communities in which “the equalitarian sense 
persisted in social relations between their mem- 
bers, and there were no privileged groups or 
classes who benefited from the labors of the 
others.” The few administrative posts were 
filled through periodic suffrage exercised by an 
assembly af both adult men and women in the 
community. The most highly developed society 
was that of the Incas, ruled, it is true, by a domi- 
nant caste, but one that operated with a high 
sense of social and moral responsibility and did 
not constitute a parasitic minority, while the 
masses lived in happy security. This opinion, of 
course, differs from that of others and might 
most interestingly be compared with the picture 
of the colonial Quechua presented in the Hand- 
book of Souh American Indians by George Kub- 
ler; especially his account of the reasons for the 
adherence cf the Yanancona class to the Spanish 
conquerors, to which he attributes much of the 
success of the Conquest. 

In such a condensed work complete docu- 
mentation is not to be expected, but Baga indi- 
cates major sources for the more important his- 
torical statements. He gives a good selective 
bibliography of twenty-three pages and an in- 
terestingly conceived subject index to the Bibli- 
ography. It is a little disingenuous that Marx 
should not be included in the Bibliography. 
Neither is Lewis H. Morgan, who is directly re- 
ferred to in an important context. 

This review has perhaps dwelt too heavily 
upon the faults inevitable in so ambitious a syn- 
thesis as this. Bagi makes many penetrating 
interpretations regarding Colonial society which 
well deserve serious consideration end further 
analysis. 

Rapa L. BEALS 


University of California at Los Angeles 


_ Languages in Contact: Findings and Problems. 
By Urr Wernreicu. (‘Publications of the 
Linguistic Circle of New York,” No. 1.) New 
York, 1953. Pp. xii+ 148. 


Among social scientists interested in prob- 
lems of acculturation and ethnic minority 
groups, the need long has been felt for a book 
which would summarize the widely scattered re- 
search on bilingualism and its relation to cul- 
ture, society, and personality. Such 2 book has 
at last become available in Languages in Contact 
by Uriel Weinreich, Atran Associate in Yiddish 
Language and Culture at Columbia University. 
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Dr. Weinreich not only has summarized and 
evaluated the more than six hundred separate 
publications pertaining to bilingualism but also 
has contributed his own valuable formulations 
of the relation between bilingualism and other 
sociocultural phenomena. 

Fortunately for the nonlinguist, the technical 
linguistic discussion is largely confined to its 
second chapter, where the author investigates 
the cultural linguistic elements—phonological, 
grammatical, and lexical—which help to produce 
the phenomenon known as interference—devia- 
tions from the norms of either language which 
result from bilingualism. In the remainder of the 
work he analyzes and systematizes the informa- 
tion pertaining to the nonlinguistic factors in- 
fluencing bilingual speech. Of particular interest 
to psychologists and educators is a chapter on 
“The Bilingual Individual.” Beginning with a 
discussion of psychological theories of bilingual- 
ism, he summarizes available material on how 
such alleged characteristics of the bilingual in- 
dividual as aptitude for language learning, 
facility in switching from one language to an- 
other, emotional involvement in the language of 


. childhood, and the use of language for social ad- 


vancement affect his speech. An appendix sum- 
marizes research on the possible effects of bi- 
lingualism on the individual’s intelligence, 
group identification, character formation, and 
related educational problems. 

A key formulation in Weinreich’s analysis of 
the relation between bilingualism and its socio- 
cultural setting is his concept of the mother- 
tongue group, that is, those, of all the people in- 
volved, who learned a given one of the languages 
first. To obtain an accurate picture of the social 
functions of language in any bilingual communi- 
ty, therefore, the characteristic use of languages 
in various functions should preferably be de- 
scribed separately for each mother-tongue 
group, not merely for the bilingual community 
as a whole. This additional breakdown might 
show, for example, that the burden of bilingual- 
ism is borne entirely by one of the mother- 
tongue groups, while the other group expects to ° 
be addressed in its own language in all cases of 
intergroup communication. Being represented 
by a sizable mother-tongue group is as impor- 
tant to a language and its speakers as is priority 
of learning to the individual. 

From the viewpoint of the psychologist, so- 
ciologist, and anthropologist, perhaps the most 
interesting chapter of Weinreich’s book is that 
in which he discusses “language loyalty,” a 
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phenomenon which is to language approximate- 
ly what nationalism is to nationality. Observing 
that language loyalty breeds in contact, just as 
nationalism breeds on ethnic borders, and fol- 
lowing Linton’s analysis of nativistic groups as 
objectively dominated yet subjectively superi- 
or, he proposes as a linguistic parallel that, if 
one group considers itself superior but in prac- 
tice has to yield to the other some functions of 
its language, or has to fill gaps in vocabulary by 
borrowing from the other language, a resentful 
feeling of loyalty may be evoked. 

Broad as are the implications of Languages in 
Cogtact for related fields of social science, the 
book should not be regarded as a definitive 
study except in its own field of linguistics. The 
‘significance of the book to social science gener- 
ally, quite apart from its usefulness as an index 
to the literature on bilingualism, lies in its for- 
mulation of precise conceptual tools for utilizing 
linguistic data in interdisciplinary research. 


GEORGE C. BARKER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


Utopia Ltd.: The Story of the English New Town 
of Stevenage. By Harotp Orrans. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. Pp. 
xv+313, $4.50. 


In 1944 Professor Patrick Abercrombie pre- 
pared for the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning in Churchill’s Coalition Government 
the Greater London Plan which proposed “de- 
canting” a million people from London, a third 
of them into eight new “satellite” towns of 
60,000 each to be built in a ring a few miles out- 
side and around London. In March, 1946, the 
Labour government decided to make an imme- 
diate start at Stevenage, a town some thirty 
miles north of London which had then 6,500 
population, By February, 1951, only one Lon- 
don family had actually moved into a new home 
at Stevenage. Government departments by that 
time were refusing to encourage the transfer of 
new industry to the new towns and were in fact 
increasing instead of diminishing the overcrowd- 
ing at the center of London. Harold Orlans, an 
American social anthropologist, recounts in this 
book the delays and difficulties which beset the 
planners: the dollar crisis and the rearmament 
program, which prevented the project’s being 
given high priority; political opposition from 
residents of Stevenage; and lack of continuity, 
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and perhaps also of ability, in the management 
of the development corporation. 

Orlans’ book should be of value to students 
and practitioners of town planning and public 
administration, but sociologists may share the 
author’s doubts about pseudo-sociological con- 
cepts like “the balanced community” and the 
“neighborhood” and perhaps even his doubts 
about the possibility of a sociological contribu- 
tion to planning, His account of the play of in- 
terest groups, although very detailed, is not so 
conceptualized as to be relevant to sociological 
or political theory. His book is, however, ex- 
traordinarily well written, informative, end 
entirely lacking in nonsense. 


Epwarp C. BANFIELD 
University of Chicago 


Tomorrow’s Chicago. By ARTHUR HILLMAN and 
Rozert J. Casey. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. x+182. $3.50. 


Despite the title and interesting jacket, this 
book is not a plan for Chicago but rather is a 
discussion, for laymen, of planning in Chicago. 
One stimulating but all too short section pre- 
sents the authors’ conception of a desired and 
possible “Future Chicago,” but, for the most 
part, the book is about the many things which 
have been done or are being doneto change the 
face of the city. The Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council, a private organization, spon- 
sored the volume, which was written by Arthur 
Hillman, chairman of the department of soci- 
ology of Roosevelt College in Chicago, and 
Robert J. Casey, Chicago newsman and author. 

The book is divided into three parts: “Chica- 
go’s Yesterday,” which is a historical introduc- 
tion; “Chicago at Mid-Century,” an appraisal 
of the current situation briefly covering virtual- 
ly every aspect of life; and “How Can We Make 
Chicago What We Want It To Be?” The large 
number of excellent photographs, charts, and 
maps make the book especially pleasing and are 
important visual aids to the text. The Preface 
states: “It is hoped that the impulse for civic 
good that was fostered so forcefully by the 
Wacker Manual will be revived in the ambitions 
and actions of those who read this book.” An ap- 
pendix presents two pages of provocative ques- 
tions for study and discussion, many of which 
the professional, as well as the layman, might 
ponder over. There is also a two-and-one-half- 
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page bibliography on Chicago and its Metro- 
politan Area. i 

Since this is a volume intended to stimulate 
to action, and was designed as a contribution to 
knowledge, many materials have been inten- 
tionally omitted. Thus, desires of the special in- 
terest groups, problems inherent in segregation, 
disagreement among planners, problems of prop- 
erty maintenance in middle-age neighborhoods, 
the relationship of the city council to the plan- 
ner are nct treated in this volume. The book 
may therefore result in an activated citizenry 
but not necessarily in an informed one. 


LEONAED Z. BREEN 
Ilinois Institute of Technology 
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“Neighbors or Urbanites?: The Study of a Roch- 
ester Fesidential District.” By DONALD 
Forey. Rochester, N.Y.: University of Roch- 
ester, 1952. Pp. 75. $1.00. (Mimeographed.) 


Clarence Perry probably never realized how 
much his espousal in 1929 of the neighborhood- 
unit principle would stimulate both controversy 
and research in sociology and city planning. The 
writings ard research, mostly in support of the 
principle, of Bauer, Bernard, Dahir, Dewey, 
Foley, Isaacs, McClenahan, Roper, Riemer, and 
Sweetzer aze inspired either directly or indirect- 
ly by Perry. This study, an extension of Foley’s 
earlier study in St. Louis, is a new item in the 
succession of research related to the neighbor- 
hood, a succession which must be much longer 
before any tenable conclusions can be reached 
about the relationship of urban ecological struc- 
ture, on the one hand, and interpersonal and/or 
interfamiliel relations, on the other. 

The research is an effort to locate contempo- 
rary urban life at the correct point along the con- 
tinuum representing the range between these 
two extreme forms (i.e., Gemeinschaft-Gesell- 
schaft, local-cosmopolitan, etc.). A 20 per cent 
random interview-questionnaire sample (553 
selected, 446 completed) was taken in a near- 
suburban, all-white, area contiguous to other 
residential parts of Rochester but separated 
from suburban areas by industrial property. It 
embraced ebout fifty city blocks, an estimated 
9,000 persons living there in some 2,800 house- 
holds. The district exceeded the city proper in 
average home rental, school years completed, 
professional and semiprofessional workers, and 
percentage of native-born. 
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The hypotheses were that city residents are 
oriented partly locally (“neighbors”) and partly 
nonlocally (“urbanites”); that some residents 
are strikingly “neighborly,” whereas others’ are 
“urban”; and that this local-nonlocal axis repre- 
sents basically a single dimension. The question- 
naires were designed to test the importance of 
formal local facilities (shopping centers, church, 
professional services); the prevalence of infor- 
mal “neighboring”; and the extent to which the 
residents conceived of the district, by name or 
by boundaries, as an identifiable district or 
“community.” 

The first two hypotheses were borne out by 
the results, which reveal marked contrasts be- 
tween “heavy users” and “light users” of local 
facilities and also between “most neighborly” 
and “least neighborly” residents. The author 
details the factors correlated with these ex- 
tremes, employing various statistical measures 
of significance. The last hypothesis was not sub- 
stantiated. Despite small positive correlations 
among the three items of facilities, neighborli- 
ness, and district identifiability, he concludes 
that there are at least two dimensions involved 
in the so-called neighborhood unit or local dis- 
trict, a position held by a few other writers. 

In addition to a thirteen-page appendix sum- 
marizing techniques and statistics, Foley’s book 
includes a self-evaluation, indicating both the 
study’s shortcomings and merits. This, and the 
fact that it seeks answers to social psychological 
as well as to sociological questions, make it valu- 
able for anyone teaching or doing research on 
the city. The author is explicitly aware of the 
fact that his questionnaire was too coarse a 
screen to hold enough of the variables involved. 
If more tenable conclusions are to be reached 
concerning the neighborhood-unit controversy, 
certain cultural features which have nothing to 
do with urbanism per se must be held constant. 

Few, if any, students of urbanism would dis- 
agree with the author’s concluding statement: 
“Tf the shaping [or understanding] of the future 
city is to be based on more than philosophizing, 
the promotion of relevant field studies—cumu- 
lative in character and replicable in design— 
must be pressed.” This is such a study. 


f RICHARD DEWEY 
University of Illinois 


An Approach to Urban Planning. Edited by 
GERALD BREESE and Dororuy E. WHITE- 
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MAN. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1953. Pp. ix+147. $2.00. 


This little book is a collection of essays, each 
by a specialist, on various aspects of urban plan- 
ning. There are essays on the planning process, 
land use and zoning, housing and urban rede- 
velopment, metropolitan transportation, and 
fiscal programming. Each contributor speaks 
authoritatively and interestingly on his topic, 
stating what, in his judgment, the informed 
citizen should know about the particular aspect 
of city planning he is writing about. Throughout 
all essays runs the theme that, in a democracy, 
planning requires the support of an informed 
public. And little permanent damage would re- 
sult from telling sociologists that planners, the 
biggest users of sociological research for applied 
work, feel that “planning is just about as social- 
istic as weeding a garden or taking a tommy gun 
away from a gangster” (p. 70). 

Although reference to the need for research is 
made in passing, at no place is there a full con- 
fession of the small number of verified principles 
with which planners work. “The comparatively 
easy part of urban planning is carrying out 
plans. ... The difficult part is in determining 
the objectives of planning—what kind of cities 
we want” (p. 108). To this a sociologist would 
be tempted to add: “and in getting sociologists 
and economists to do the research necessary to 
give planners some principles they can use in 
inventing better cities.” 

Donap J. BOGUE 
University of Chicago 


The American City. By STUART ALFRED QUEEN 
and Davip BAILEY CARPENTER. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. Pp. viii+ 383. 
$5.50. 


Although this book bears a new title and a 
change in the second author, it should be treated 
as essentially a revision—admittedly thorough- 
going—of the well-known 1939 volume, The 
City, by Queen and Thomas. About half the 
chapters remain substantially the same; an- 
other quarter retain their essence in spite of 
their reorganization; the bulk of six former 
chapters has been dropped while five essentially 
new chapters are introduced. Recent research 
findings and statistics abound, but there are 
general similarities between the earlier and the 
current volume, the major difference between 
them being perhaps a greater emphasis on con- 
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ceptualizing and measuring differences alorg a 
rural-urban continuum. In the Preface (p. v) we 
are told: “The rising degree of integration of 
metropolis, city, town, and country into a com- 
mon metropolitan community has made the 
older dichotomy of rural and urban unrealistic. 
We have sought to measure degrees of urbanism 
and urbanization and to analyze their correlates 
in social life.’ Chapters it and iii stress this 
theme, and in the latter chapter we are intro- 
duced to an “Index of Urbanism.” Here Car- 
penter’s own previous research experience is ef- 
fectively related to Queen’s general approach. 
A careful reading of the rest of the book, how- 
ever, reveals that this Index is utilized directly 
at only one other point (pp. 216-18) and that it 
was difficult to carry the rural-urban continuum 
evenly and systematically throughout the book, 
undoubtedly -eflecting the dearth of previous 
research cast in this framework. Certainly it 
presents a stimulating challenge to urban soci- 
ologists for future development, 

The authors’ “Index of Urbanism” is defined 
as “the arithmetic mean of 10 separate measures 
of urbanism,” namely, the percentages of each 
county’s population living in incorporated 
places of varicus sizes—ranging from metropoli- 
tan districts of 500,000 or more to places of 500 
(pp. 29-30). While the authors are careful tc ad- 
mit that alternate indexes could have been zon- 
structed, it is not clear how carefully they ex- 
plored the possibility of simplifying their index 
while preserving the main idea. Kingsley Davis 
and associates, although working with countries 
rather than counties as units, first used a simi- 
lar index that combined only four separate 
measures in a 1946 research report on Latin 
America and have since concluded that merely 
one or two measures would accomplish essential- 
ly the same results. Queen and Carpenter’s own 
reporting of kigh correlations between their in- 
dex and various other single measures of urban- 
ism further stggests that it might be simpler to 
employ the same type of index, but with a re- 
duced number of component measures, in future 
research. 

All told, this new volume, like the earlier 
Queen and Thomas edition, provides us with a 
mature and competent work. Offering an im- 
pressive amount of well-organized and interest- 
ingly presented material, it should be a strong 
contender as a text in its field. The authors have 
done a scholarly and generally an up-to-the- 
minute job of summarizing and ordering re- 
search findings. A broad array of recent statis- 
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tics is presented, with considerably more sup- 
porting material from the 1950 census than is 
currently available in any other single text on 
urban sociology. The strategic use of case mate- 
rials on the history and characteristics of several 
specific cities is a favorable feature for teaching 
purposes. The book maintains an objective tone 
and avoids unsupported philosophizing about 
such subjects as urban personality and the good- 
ness or badness of city life. 

Donar L. FOLEY 
University of California 


Engagement and Marriage. By Ernest W. 
Burcess and PauL Warun. Chicago and 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 
Pp. xii+819. 


This monumental study of 1,000 engage- 
ments and 666 marriages contains much im- 
portant new data on courtship and early years 
of marriaze. It represents the most mature 
example of the studies on prediction of success 
and failure in marriage, some past criticisms of 
which have been met in this volume and shown 
to be not intrinsic. Consequently, we are now 
in a better position to assess the accomplish- 
ments anc the prospects of this area of family 
research. 

This research began in 1936 with a question- 
naire stud of 1,000 engaged couples, The 1,000 
eight-page questionnaires were the returns from 
the 6,000 originally distributed to volunteers 
for placement with engaged couples. Of the 
1,000 engaged couples, 666 were restudied by 

_ means of an eighteen-page questionnaire after 
they had been married from three to five years. 
In addition, interviews were held with 226 en- 
gaged and 124 married couples. For 470 married 
couples the authors also secured independent 
evaluations of marriages from friends of each 
couple. The subjects were predominantly mid- 
dle class, college-educated, Protestant, and, at 
the time of engagement, under twenty-five 
years of age. Some 800 pages and 100 tables of 
the book raport not only the findings of this re- 
search but include also a very complete account 
of methods and results of comparable earlier 
studies. 

The major methodological advance over the 
earlier prediction studies lies in the use of pre- 
dictive items obtained prior to marriage. Other 
technical innovations include the use of multiple 
criteria of marital success (measures which, the 
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authors rightly claim, can have many uses apart 
from prediction), the use of combined responses 
of the couple at least to a few questions, im- 
proved scoring procedures, a measure of suecess 
in engagement with acceptable tests of con- 
sistency and validity, a test of the relative sta- 
bility of several items on personality tests from 
engagement to marriage, and others. 

The results relative to prediction consist first 
and foremost in the demonstration that items 
obtained prior to marriage may predict marital 
success or failure. More specifically, coefficients 
of correlation of .39 for the men and .36 for the 
women were found to exist between engagement 
and marriage success scores, This made success 
in engagement the best single predictive factor 
in this study. ‘ 

Another new predictor was the forecast of 
marital success by self, parents, and friends, the 
correlation of forecast with the general satisfac- 
tion with marriage being .30 in a sample of men. 
“Anticipated contingency items” (such as atti- 
tudes toward having children, toward wife’s 
working, toward homeownership) showed a 
total correlation of .21 for men and .19 for 
women with the scores of marital success. 

Though some of the predictors of earlier 
studies were confirmed, others were not. The 
happiness of parents, the one and only factor 
confirmed by as many as five studies, does not 
appear significant in this study. The multiple 
correlation between the prediction factors and 
marital success computed for a sample of ‘600 
men was .5. This means that, though the use of 
items secured prior to marriage did not reduce 
their predictive value in comparison with earlier 
studies, neither has this latest research in- 
creased it. Some 75 per cent of variance in mari- 
tal success scores still remains to be ascertained. 


Thus, if the advances have been noteworthy, 
the distance yet to be covered before the po- 
tentialities of prediction are realized is great 
indeed. As far as the criteria of marital success 
are concerned, one of several as yet unsolved 
problems lies in the fact that the measures used 
still reward consensus at the possible expense of 
personality growth. Throughout the book and 
particularly in the chapter, “The Dynamics of 
Marriage,” the authors demonstrate their con- 
cern with personality development in marriage. 
But this criterion admittedly has not yet en- 
tered into the measure of marital success. To 
that extent what has been discovered is the pre- 
diction of certain dimensions of marital success. 
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Success in predicting divorce and data of sev- 
eral cross-cultural studies all suggest that re- 
search has tapped some important dimensions 
of marriege. Nonetheless, it is possible and 
perhaps even probable that the addition of per- 
sonality development would modify the present 
picture of correlates of marital success. The 
authors suggest, for example, that greater crea- 
tivity may result when husband and wife are of 
different rather than identical cultures. But this 
has been known to lead to conflict. The predic- 
tive role of the degree of similarity in cultural 
backgrounds may, therefore, be different when 
creativity and not accord is the criterion. 

Even more complex is the problem of selec- 
tion and measurement of predictive items. The 
authors suggest a number of factors the role of 
. which in prediction remains to be ‘explored. 
Unfortunately, many of the most accessible pre- 
dictors are often factors only indirectly related 
to marital adjustment with many intervening 
and modifying variables. It.is not surprising 
therefore that the correlations have been low. 
In future prediction studies priority should be 
given to the development of indexes for certain 
more complex factors such as adaptability or 
compatibility of. emotional and cultura] roles— 
factors which present-day students regard as 
more directly related to marital success or 
failure. 

Although the prediction of marital success is 
not the exclusive concern of the authors, it pro- 
vides the central orientation for the whole book. 
They stress the trend to the companionship 
basis of marriage and away from marriage “as a 
relation emphasizing respect, authority, and 
duty.” They consider this to be a result of 
urbanization and other social changes. Ex- 
plicitly or implicitly every chapter reflects their 
concern with the way behavior and attitudes 
from dating to marriage promote or handicap 
this emerging companionship type of marriage. 

In so far as this research has a theoretical 
core and transcends the limitations of common 
sense (desiderata stated by the authors), it does 
so within the framework of the family as a 
primary group. Chapters on “The Dynamics of 
Marriage” and on “Adaptability” contain the 
most interesting analytical contributions, Four 
components of adaptability were distinguished: 
empathy, flexibility, command of appropriate 
attitudes and roles, and the motivation to ad- 
just. On the other hand, there is little system- 
atic exploration, apart from the introductory 
chapter, of the thesis that modern courtship and 
marriage must be seen “in their setting in a 
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society in transition from a rural to an urban 
civilization.” 

Of the numerous findings apart from predic- 
tion of marital success, only a few, of course, can 
be noted here. One deals with the decline of ro- 
mantic love in courtship and includes a criticism 
of Waller’s theory of idealization. Even if the 
causes of idealization must await further analy- 
sis, the extent af idealization certainly does not 
appear nearly so great as Waller’s writings 
would suggest. This constitutes a vivid illustra- 
tion, if another is needed, of the interplay of in- 
sight and empirical research. Waller’s keen | 
discernment of idealization opened up a new: 
dimension in the study of courtship. The em- 
pirical test not only helps reveal its relative fre- 
quency but has led to the search for factors ex- 
plaining its presence or absence. There is a pəs- ' 
sibility, however, that the present study has 
selected the less impetuously romantic and the 
more prudent courtships. At the time of the en- 
gagement study the couples on the average had 
known each other 45.0 months and been en- 
gaged for 13:2. Nonetheless, the authors adduce 
impressive evidence of companionship and 
realism (as against infatuation and idealization) 
in modern engagements. 

Noteworthy also are the chapters on the role 
of sex in engagement and marriage. A large 
proportion of married couples failed to attain 
sexual adjustment, a failure which caused great- 
er dissatisfaction in the husbands, perhaps be- 
cause the wives had a lower level of expecta- 
tions with regard to sex. But, even for the hus- 
bands, sexual satisfaction was not so highly cor- 
related with happiness in marriage as was their 
love for the spouse. The authors are inclined to 
consider sexual adjustment at least as much the 
effect as the cause of success in the other areas 
oi the marriage relationship. 

The excerpts from interviews at their bast 
not only communicated the flavor of experience 
but elaborated and refined the text: Occasion: 
ally the excerpts added so little that they might 
have been sacrificed in favor of including a few 
sets of complete engagement and marriage inter- 
views. 

The book contains the engagement success 
inventory and marriage adjustment schedtles - 
with corresponding tables of percentile norms. 
The inclusion of results of other studies makes 
this not only an important contribution to 
family research but a very valuable reference 
book. ’ 

i MIRRA EER 


Barnard College 
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Income and Wealth of the United States: Trends 
and Structure. By Simon Kuznets and RAY- 
MOND GoxpsmitTH. (“Income and Wealth 
Series,” Vol. II.) Cambridge: Bowes & 
Bowes, 1952. Pp. vii-+328. 35s. 


These are two papers presented at the 
Royaumont Conference in August, 1951, of the 
International Association for Research in In- 
come and Wealth. Kuznets’ paper is called 
“Long-Term Changes in National Income of the 
United States of America since 1870.” It pre- 
sents a short 90,000-word summary of a vast 
amount of research done by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, the Department of 
Commerce, and others on trends in income, 
capital formation, hours of labor, labor force, 
distribution of national product by type of in- 
dustry, the inequality in the distribution of in- 
come, distribution to property holders and-to 
employees, changes by decades, and the influence 
of husiness cycles. Clear and concise, it suggests 
an article iz an encyclopedia and is the best and 
most useful account of trends and factors in the 
income of the United States. 

Most of these trends are traced only to the 
Civil War, in itself a heroic achievement. The 
unit of time is the decade, the last decade to be 
reported being 1939-48, the midpoint of which 
is about the close of the war. Hence the dramatic 
year-by-year changes since the war to 1953 are 
not reported: ; 

The authors do not discuss the social signifi- 
cance of these trends and their variations. The 
book therefore may appear to be economics and 
not sociology. However, the standard of living, 
that is, per capita income, is significant to soci- 
ologists, who certainly have been interested in 
social classes and in poverty and its remedies. 
After all, economic changes are the precipitators 
of many social changes which would otherwise 
not occur as they did. Hence this book has great 
meaning especially to sociologists interested in 
social change even though the relevance may 
not be specified in the text. Two illustrations 
may be cited. 

The per capita net national product in 1929 
prices increased in the fifty years from 1894 to 
1944 from $406 to $790, or by 95 per cent; that 
is to say, it approximately doubled: During the 
same time the physical production per worker 
increased 85 per cent, and per man-hour more, 
of course. These similarities are compatible with 
the commen interpretation that increased in- 
come is due to increased produétion. But why 
has increased’ prodiction per worker approxi- 
mately doubled in a half-century? He works 
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shorter hours. It would be difficult to claim he 
works harder. It does not seem probable that 
management with the same tools could do it, 
without working labor harder. The most prob- 
able explanation, is improved technology: the 
productivity of a worker picking cotton with a 
mechanical cotton picker, for instance, is twen- 
ty-three times as great as that of a hand picker. 
The increase in reproducible capital (excluding 
land) increased around 80 per cent in the fifty 
years, supporting the hypothesis that the 95 per 
cent increase in our standard of living is, indeed, 
due in the main to improvements in technology. 

This rise in the standard of living suggests 
the idea that poverty as conceived of at the turn 
of the century is on the way to being abolished, 
except in enclaves and for those with inadequate 
physical and mental endowments, for the in- 
equality in the distribution of income is being 
lessened. For instance, at the close of World 
War I, those in the top five percentage bands re- 
ceived 23.6 per cent of the aggregate income 
flow to individuals after federal income taxes, 
while at the end of World War II their share 
was 16.4 per cent. 

In 1953 the average family income was a few 
hundred dollars more than $3,000 a year. If the 
trends Kuznets describes continue for another 
half-century, the average family income will be 
more than $6,000, in 1953 prices. If the social 
classes be defined in terms of income, then the 
lower classes, as so defined in the first half of the 
twentieth century, will have almost disap- 
peared, and what we formerly called the middle 
classes will be nearly everywhere. (We are not 
speaking of classes here in other terms, as, for 
instance, rank.) Kuznets’ trends have consider- 
able significance for market economists as well 
as sociologists. 

WILLIAM F. OcBuRN 
University of Chicago 


- De Ongeschoolde Arbeider. By J. HAVEMAN. 


Assen: Van Gorcum & Co., N.V., 1952. 
Pp. 224. 


In 1951 A. M. Kuylaars (Werk en Leven van 
de industriele Loonarbeider, als Object van een 
sociale Ondernemingspolitik) suggested that 
some 70 per cent of the total Dutch working 
population are in jobs which can be classified as 
“unskilled.” Haveman’s study is a contribution 
to the understanding of the important problem 
of the unskilled worker. ; 

Haveman seeks to explain the origins of the 
conflict between the norms of the middle-class 
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society and those of the unskilled worker (p. 19). 
He presents his findings (pp. 23-169) through 
descriptive statistics, sampling industrial work- 
ers in Groningen, Leeuwarden, Veendam, and 
Hoogeveen. The unskilled worker in agriculture 
is studied in the Groningen, Drentse, and 
Noord-Overijselse regions (pp. 83 ff.). By what 
techniques the sample is drawn and how its rep- 
resentativeness is mathematically substantiated 
are not indicated. Consequently, the study 
should be considered a stimulus to further re- 
search rather than as conclusive. . 

Haveman states that the cultural subsystem 
of the unskilled worker is fundamentally differ- 
ent from the middle-class patterns (pp. 198- 
202), although he acknowledges that the un- 
skilled worker merely lags behind the middle 
classes in acceptance of typical middle-class 
norms (an observation made by the Lynds in 
Middletown in Transition years ago). The 
author’s data (Part I), however, would not seem 
to warrant any such generalization. Nowhere in 
the volume does it become clear how and why 
the differences between the two normative sys- 


tems should be looked upon as those of kind 


rather than of degree. 

In interpreting the causes of these discrepan- 
cies, Haveman, like many of his European col- 
leagues, is strongly influenced by Talcott Par- 
sons, The deviating of his norms is a function of 
the worker’s frustrations, which, in turn, are re- 
lated to his absence of status or, more precisely, 
to his inferior position in Dutch society. The 
social position (the terms “social position,” 
“status,” etc., being used by Haveman in the 
conceptual framework introduced by Ralph 
Linton) of the unskilled worker is a product of 
all other positions in the status hierarchy (p. 
172). The responses which-—from.the middle- 
class point of view—are “deviant” and “abnor- 
mal” are but normal reactions to a culturally 
patterned station in life. 

While the skilled worker, whose talents are 
needed, and who may rise, becomes “middle 
class” himself, the unskilled worker,' for whom 
the society has provided no channels for rising in 
the world, responds by “deviant” behavior (pp. 
188-96). The unskilled worker does not and can- 
not identify himself with his job; hence the high 
turnover. He has no security through institu- 
tional behavior; for him “job” satisfaction is 
derived from his primary group (pp. 32 ff.). His 
religious and political activities are also emo- 
tionally sructured rather than institutionalized. 
The street play groups and gangs perform a 
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major function in socialization and, by and 
large, perform the role of the school (pp. 200 ff.). 
In quest for a satisfactory group, he seeks out 
other unskilled workers and their families, the 
only people who understand him and whom he 
can understand, and the gap between his way of 
life and the prevailing standards is perpetuated 
and enlarged. Haveman is also right in indicat- 
ing that a solution, if one can be found, will 
have to be looked for and-~worked for by the 
middle classes. He, himself, offers some construc- 
tive suggestions (pp. 216-17). 


JIRI NEHNEVAJSA 


The Local Union: Its Place in the Industrial 
Plani. By LEONARD R. SAYLES and GEORGE 
Sreauss. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 

” Pp, xv+269. $3.50. 


` This is a valuable study. It examines selected 
aspects of the local labor union with emphasis 
upon the grievance process, the roles and func- 
tions of local union officers, and the issues of 
union democracy. The authors studied twenty 
local unions, giving intensive attention to seven. 
An attempt is made to draw upon other studies 
whose findings seem to buttress their conclu- 
sions, but meat of the volume is contained in the 
analysis of the authors’ own research. 

The grievance process is viewed as a system 
for administratively adjusting the situations of 
discontent in some meaningful relation to the 
factory as a social system. A good deal of dis- 
content is mediated outside the former griev- 
ance channels by the stewards and other union 
officials. 

The analysis of union officers discusses the 
kinds of organizational imperatives that play 
upon union offices. The union steward, for ex- 
ample, is viewed as the victim of almost irrecon- 
cilable pressures from above and below. The 
last section of the volume, where the relations 
between the union as a formal organization and 
its membership are considered, is, perhaps, the 
weakest section of the study, ending with famil- 
iar clichés. 

This study was carried out under the gener- 
al direction of William F. Whyte, whose empha- 
sis on interpersonal interaction as a central con- 
cept is well known. Sayles and Strauss have 
moved distinctly away from Whyte’s social psy- 
chology to the clearly sociological view that in- 
dividual behavior and interpersonal relations 
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are the result of social structure and social proc- 
esses. For example, they suggest typologies of 
union stewards in relation to types of union 


structures and union orientation of the work. 


group. If this is an intended evolution of 
Weyte’s framework, we can expect significant 
advances in his future research and in that 
which he directs. 

In only a few instances were any attempts 
made to reduce the data on the twenty locals to 
anything like quantitative terms. This is 
puzzling, since apparently the data made it pos- 
sible. However, the volume is valuable for its 
collection of data which the perceptive reader 
may reinterpret. It is one of the better examples 
of research in industrial sociology. ` 


ROBERT DUBIN 
University of Illinois ` 


Psychosexucl Functions ‘in Women. B y THERESE 
BENEDEE, M.D. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1952, Pp. x+435. $10.00. 


Every once in a while, and more often than 
we sometimes ‘admit, there is truth in an old 
wives’ tale. But any scientist who gives evidence 
supporting such stories wil] be doubly resisted 
because he is attacking hard-won sophistication. 
Such was the fate of the recent studies by the 
Fels group, suggesting that the emotional state 
of the mother affects the psychology of the fetus. 
So Dr. Benedek, too, met with more than the 
usual skepticism when, in 1942, she first pub- 
lished chapters i~xi of this book (see Therese 
Benedek and Boris B. Rubenstein, The Sexual 
Cycle in Women: The Relation between Ovarian 
Function and Psychodynamic Processes [‘Psy- 


chasomatic Medicine Monographs,” Vols. I and 


II), relating the stages of the menstrual cycle to 
subjects’ free associations. The shade of the 
maternal] instinct startled too many readers. 
The story is quickly told. Dr. Benedek, a 
practicing psychoanalyst, and Rubenstein, a 
physiologist, collaborated for a period of ten 
months. Their plan was ingeniously simple. Fif- 
teen women of childbearing age undergoing 
treatment for emotional disturbances and psy- 
chosomatic symptoms were instructed in the 
procedures of making vaginal smear slides and 
of taking temperature readings. Their results, 
never discussed with the analyst, were sent to an 
independen: laboratory for evaluation. At the 
same time, records of their free associations dur- 
ing psychoanalytic-therapy sessions were col- 
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lected. Benedek supervised five of the women’s 
daily therapeutic interviews; other patients’ 
records came from the case loads of analysts at 
the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis and 
from other cities. In all, 152 menstrual cycles 
were recorded, with both physiological and in- 
terview data, for 2,261 days. When analytic in- - 
terview findings and laboratory smear and tem- 
perature reports were correlated, the interview 
materials were found to predict the hormonal 
indices in 94 per cent of the 2,261 days. The 
criteria for prediction are stated as follows: 


Whenever the psychodynamic material showed 


` libidinous desire, activity, or the defenses against 


it, that is, anxiety and aggression, we predicted 
estrogen production [p. 81]. 

Whenever we recognize that the psychodynamic 
material is dominated by libidinous narcissism, 
we predict progesterone production [p. 86]. 

Whenever we find that elimination is the domi- 
nant dynamic tendency, we predict decline of 
progesterone production or low hormone level 
[p. 90]. 


The authors interpret their results as reflect- 
ing a process in which the physiological changes 
influence “emotional material” but cannot 
change its content, which must rémain within 
the framework of the developmental history of 
the individual. They are convinced that there is, 
in addition, a definite relationship between the 
psychosexual development of an individual and 
her hormone cycles. If she reaches the “genital” 
level of development without experiencing a 
fixating trauma in the pregenital stage, the hor- 
mone cycles are practically normal (barring the 
appearance of gross pathological conditions, 
such as tumors and infections), Such persons 
can still develop severe psychoneuroses. Jf the 
gonadal cycles are normal, the infantile develop- 
ment may still be abnormal. In some cases, 
sexual function develops first, without adequate 
biological foundation, and may so disturb the 
process of growth that normal integration of the 
mental] and physiological processes can hardly 
be achieved. 

The women studied showed different degrees 
and proportions of imbalance between estrogen 
and progesterone production. In a case in which 
the striving for motherliness was the central 
psychodynamic conflict, the progesterone 
phases were prolonged. A woman who did not 
reach a state of emotional maturity and feared 
being like her mother had sexual cycles with a 
steady undercurrent of estrogenous tendency, 
but progesterone production was insufficient. 
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One patient showed a decline of hormone pro- 
duction when the analyst, on whom she was 
strongly dependent, left for a vacation. 

For most women, however, the pattern seems 
to follow these steps: (1) the desire for the sexual 
partner recedes during the outpouring of proges- 
terone; (2) the woman is emotionally prepared 
for the function of motherhood; (3) if pregnancy 
does not occur, the corpus luteum regresses, 
progesterone production diminishes, and the 
emotional concentration upon motherhood dis- 
appears; (4) as the hormone production de- 
creases, the sexual drives lose their libidinous 
manifestations and pregenital characteristics 
rise in the interview materials. 

The authors agree that, while the hormones 
may regulate the amount and distribution of 
energy with which the psychic apparatus must 
deal in the field of sexual energy, it is incorrect 
to believe that changes of sexual energy are re- 
sponsible for all psychic tension; that the basic 
capacities for love, motherliness, activity, and 
constructiveness, or the lack of these, depend on 
hormone regulation. They are present before the 
sexual function matures; they remain when it 
stops functioning. 

It appears that the four concluding chapters 
of this book are also reprints of material pub- 
lished earlier. They generally continue with the 
theme of the relation of hormonal] change and 
its relation to the psychology of women. Specific 
applications of the menstrual changes, but also 
of the physiology of lactation and pregnancy, 
are made in discussions of the relations of 
mother and child, of the climacteric, and of the 
functions and disturbances of the sex organs. 
Sociological readers will find a kind of ambiva- 
lence here between an emphasis on the possible 
importance of glandular function as the direct 
source agent of psychological processes as 
against an emphasis on the importance of the 
social interpretations of such functions in deter- 
mining their connection with behavior. But, in 
seeing this at first glance, the reader is urged to 
look more closely, for Benedek’s more sophisti- 
cated use of physiology leads to some interest- 
ing, testable hunches. From her approach it is 
possible to suggest that, regardless of its effects 
on infants, bottle feeding may be a source of dis- 
turbance for mothers on purely physiological 
grounds; that there may be a relation between 
physiological “preparedness” for lactation and 
motherliness; that, psychodynamically, the 
climacteric may be a period of considerable re- 
lease far the mastery of new tasks; and ‘that 
there may be periodic shifts in output of sex 
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hormones in men in a sense analogous to the fe- 
male menstrual cycle. Current evidence certain- 
ly does not warrant the flat rejection of specu- 
lation along these novel lines, and Benedek is to 
be credited with keeping it alive. 

Again, if future research supports the em- 
pirical results given here, these may provide 
new techniques for studying old problems—es- 
pecially problems in such vexing areas as self- 
control and “nonsymbolic” interaction. 


G. E. Swanson 
University of Michigan 


The Conception of Disease: Its History, Its Ver- 
sions and Its Nature. By WALTHER RIESE, 
M.D. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. Pp. 120. $3.75. 


This little volume is aptly named; it is a dis- 
cussion of medical people through the ages and 
their efforts to formulate an intellectual under- 
standing of the nature of disease. It is organized 
as a historica] study, but the orientation through- 
out is philosophical. The author is concerned not 
with typologies of diseases but with the major 
conceptual schemes which have been emplcyed 
to make disease intelligible. Although written 
by a doctor for doctors, in the Janguage of the 
philosopher, there is much of interest to the 
sociology of knowledge. 

The author is mainly concerned with a half- 
dozen conceptions of disease—moral, etiologi- 
cal, entologicel, anatomical, social, and psycho- 
logica]. Each of these categories is sufficiently 
broad to accommodate the gamut of human ill- 
nesses, running from phagocytosis to neurosis; 
each kas commended itself in different times and 
places to scholars as an adequate frame of refer- 
ence to comprehend disease. The author offers 
the reader a panoramic view, over the ages, of 
medical men, trying by means of their eyes, 
their ears, their fingers, and their instruments, 
with and without the efforts of the ill person, to 
translate into manageable categories the elusive 
data of pain and malaise. 

Much of the volume could be considered as a 
commentary on the methodology of the social 
sciences. Throughout, the reader can find a pic- 
ture of medical men trying to accommodate 
their data to the pattern of the natural sciences 
but beset with the realization that the pattern 
gives a poor fit at many points. The author’s 
final words are an interesting formulation of 
this dilemma: “As soon as man’s acts become 
the fateful constituents of history and culture; 
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they are no longer restricted to the departments 
of natural science and medicine. Here are the 
limits of the conception of disease.” It may be 
that this apt epilogue will serve as a prologue for 
another volume on the nature of illness. 


OswaLp HALL 
McGill University 


A Sociologie industrial: Formação, tendências 
atuais. By Gurrretro Ramos. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1952. 


This remarkable little volume was intended 
to introduce the subject of industrial sociology 
to the Brazilian public, a purpose which it 
serves admirably. Moreover, it offers, for the 
first time, an eclectic survey of the sociology of 
work, brinzing together for comparative analy- 
sis a number of scholarly movements which are 
usually treated separately and relating them to 
the evolution of the division of labor in ancient 
and modern times. 

In three chapters which describe the division 
of labor among preliterate peoples, in the an- 
cient world, and in the medieval and renascence 
society, Ramos follows Durkheim, Weber, and 
Radcliffe-Brown in maintaining the essentially 
instrumenzal character of social interaction and 

_in associating the long progression from village 
culture to urban civilization with the gradual 
elaboration of the division of labor. It is a logical 
step to the origins of modern rationalism, its 
early-ninezeenth-century influence on social 
theory, and its late extension into “human en- 
gineering.” Another chapter pursues the theme 
of the rationalization of industry, under the 
double incentive of externa] demands for reform 
and internal demands for increased pro- 
ductivity. 

Ramos next sketches the outlines of an inter- 
esting theory: that sociology itself developed 
out of the early factory system and represented 
an attempt to apply principles which were being 
made effective in factory production to social 
events. The thesis is not developed at length: 
many readers will not be easily convinced that 
“it seems legitimate to conclude that sociology 
is an industrial product . . . it appears as a sci- 
ence of social reconstruction at the point where 
industrialization becomes a social problem.” 

Next, the specific origins of industrial research 
in Europe are traced back to the seventeenth- 
century studies of Petty and Dunning in Eng- 
land, the nineteenth-century work of the two 
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Engels in Germany, of Ducpetiaux in Belgium, 
and of Villerme and Le Play in France, and for- 


‘ward to such highly current work as the Mass 


Observation studies and the work of Georges 


‘ Friedmann and his associates in the Centres des 


Etudes Sociologiques. This section brings to- 
gether in a masterly fashion a number of studies 
which are usually identified with separate 
disciplines. 

All this material serves as prologue to a care- 
ful description of what Ramos calls the “macro- 
sociology” and “microsociology” of industry. 
The principal macrosociologists, among whom 
an essential continuity of effort is shown, are a 
fascinatingly diverse gallery: Marx, Le Play, 
Weber, Durkheim, William James, Mannheim, 
Peter Drucker, Warner, Friedmann, and Whyte. 
By macrosociology Ramos seems to mean at 
times the study of the implications of industrial 
organization for the general society and at times 
the analysis of mechanization and rationaliza- 
tion as elements which modify social interac- 
tion, These two meanings are not entirely incon- 
sistent. By microsociology the author denotes 
the study of the internal structure of the work 
group, with particular and almost exclusive ref- 
erence to the work of Mayo. His comments are 
insightful, and again he provides’a simple but 
original frame of reference in which to set the 
familiar conclusions of the Western Electric 
studies. i 

The last chapter, dealing with the science of 
human relations, consists largely of a fifteen- 
page quotation from the report of a sociometric 
study by J. H. Jacobs, methodologically ques- 
tionable and confusingly reported. Certainly 
few scholars would agree that sociometry, with 
its curious mixture of scientific precision and 
zealous obscurantism, represents the real cul- 
mination of the long effort to grasp the signifi- 
cance of work as a social phenomenon. 

There are three useful appendixes dealing, re- 
spectively, with scientific management, the dif- 
fusion of Taylorism, and ‘Fordism.” 

Whether because of its odd ending, or be- 
cause of its brevity, this volume gives the im- 
pression of a preliminary essay which will lead 
to a longer and more extensive treatise. It is to 
be hoped that Ramos has some such plan in 
mind. Meanwhile, it would be extremely useful 
if this book, or sections of it, were made avail- 
able in translation. Its broad view of the field 
provides a valuable corrective for scholarly 
provincialism. 

THEODORE CAPLOW 


University of Minnesota 
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SOCIAL THEORY AND SOCIAL ACTION IN THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF LOUIS WIRTH! 


REINHARD BENDIX / 


ABSTRACT . 


Louis Wirth did not develop a sociological theory, but he made an important contribution to this field. 
As a student of Park he emphasized the need for relating firsthand peas to both empirical research 


and theoretical formulations. Wirth’s major purpose was to investigate 


e degree of consensus necessary for 


the realizaticn of individual freedom, and he sought to realize this purpose through a simultaneous commit- 


ment to social action and sociological research. 


Louis Wirth did not develop a coherent 
sociological theory or system. Yet he often 
spoke with regret of the many commitments 
which prevented him from doing further 
work in this field. However, his opposition to 
system building in social theory was com- 
patible with his strong interest in theory it- 
self, for he regarded the initial step in con- 
ceptualization as crucial. All efforts to build 
deductive systems merely led to elaborate 
proofs of what had been already assumed. 
Since there was little assurance about the 
first step, theorizing should begin at that 
point; to do otherwise was a waste of time. 
And since the first step in theorizing was the 
most important, then it deserved the most 

1It had occurred to me while Professor Wirth was 
alive that as one of his former students I should 
write him at some time my understarding of his 
work in social theory. To my regret I never did, per- 
haps because I had not followed the path which he 
had chosen. However, shortly after he died, an 
invitation of the Society for Social Research at the 
University of Chicago prompted me to write this 
essav as a belated gesture of my appreciation; it is 
now published in shortened form on the second anni- 
versary of Wi-th’s death. 


careful scrutiny. Wirth used to point out 
that everything in Max Weber’s elaborate 
sociological casuistry depended on his defi- 
nition of social conduct, which appears on 
page 1 of Wirtschaft und Geselischaft. He 
complained that all too often even learned 
sociologists took for granted the basic as- 
sumptions on which their critical inquiries 
as well as their construction of theories 
depended. 

Wirth put heat and passion into his criti- 
cal endeavor. For a man of his tolerance and 
liberality he did not suffer intellectual fools 
gladly. Yet he had a good reason for his im- 
patience. In his introduction to Mannheim’s 
Ideology and Utopia he made the point that 
every fact touches the interests of someone; 
and he would probably say also that every 
social theory touches the interests of large 
numbers. More than most sociologists he 
was aware of the good or ill effects which 
ideas have on the lives of men. And it was 
his compassionate concern with human be- 
ings which made him passionate in his intel- 
lectual commitments. 
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The lack of time, his opposition to theory 
building in sociology, his awareness of the 
implications of ideas for social action, and 
the passion of his commitment to theory and 
to action—all these point to the importance 
of the relation between theory and action in 
his mind. A great deal of Wirth’s time was 
taken up with the work of various organiza- 
tions: the National Resources Planning 
Board, the American Council on Race Re- 
lations, the Illinois Postwar Planning Com- 
mission, the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, to name but a few; and occasionally he 
would say that these things prevented him 
from developing his sociological theory. 
Still, a careful examination of his written 
work and acquaintance with his teaching 
makes it possible to formulate his approach 
to the problem of theory and action; and 
this is what I shall attempt to do. 

In sociological theory Wirth regarded 
himself as a student of Robert E. Park. His 
debt to Park may be expressed by analogy: 
Adam Smith, one of the founders of modern 
social science, wrote two major works, The 
Wealth of Nations and The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments. In the first book he showed that 
certain social phenomena result from the 
independent pursuit of gain by each indi- 
vidual. In the second book he showed that 
the interaction of men in society is prompted 


or accompanied by sympathetic feelings. It - 


was Park’s conviction and later Wirth’s that 
these should not be separate books: that the 
constant interplay between competition 
and communication, between symbiosis and 
socialization, was itself of central interest to 
the sociologist. 

Park’s concept of the “natural area” illus- 
trates this point. According to Park, such an 
area is “characterized by the numbers and 
racial composition of the population that 
occupies it; the conditions under which they 
live; and the habits, customs, and behavior 
generally which they exhibit.” Such natural 
areas differ from administrative districts be- 
cause “they are the products of forces that 
are constantly at work to effect an orderly 
distribution of populations and functions 
within the urban complex. They are ‘natu- 
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ral’ because they are not planned, and be- 
cause the order that they display is not the 
result of designs, but rather a manifestation 
of tendencies inherent in the urban situa- 
tion.”? Now the “natural area” was to Park 
and his students what a nation’s wealth was 
to Adam Smith, namely, one of the unwit- 
ting by-products of many independent ac- 
tions of competing individuals. Yet, the 
“natural area” also constituted the physical 
and social environment in which these indi- 
viduals, through communication and inter- 
action, make manifest their shared under- 
standings. Hence, the “spatial patterns” and 
the “moral order,” that is, the way of life 
of the people who inhabit an area, are two 
aspects of social life, which Adam Smith’s 
two works illustrate separately, but which 
Park sought to relate in one frame of 
reference. 


It is an indubitable fact that societies do 
have this double aspect. They are composed of 
individuals who act independently of one an- 
other, who compete and struggle with one an- 
other for mere existence, and treat one another, 
as far as possible, as utilities. On the other hand, 
it is quite as true that men and women are 
bound together by affections and common pur- 
poses; they do cherish traditions, ambitions and 
iceals that are not all their own, and they main- 
tain, in spite cf natural impulses to the contrary, 
a discipline ard a moral order that enables them 
to transcend what we ordinarily call nature, 
and, through their collective action, recreate 
the world in the image of their collective aspira- 
tions and their common will.’ 


This position has an important methodo- 
logical implication. In one respect the “nat- 
ural areas” of a city result from the symbi- 
otic competition and struggle of individuals 
with one another, while in another respect 
they reflect the “collective aspirations and 
the commor will” of social groups. The so- 
ciologist who would study such an area 
could best do justice to this double aspect by 
turning his attention first to a study of 
“spatial patterns,” then to a study of the 


2? Robert E. Park, Human Communities (Glencoe, 
Il.: Free Press, 1952), pp. 196-97, 


' 8 Tbid., p. 180. 
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“moral order” or the way of life of the 
people inhabiting the area, back again to a 
study of spatial patterns, and so on. But 
since both aspects were separable only for 
purposes of analysis, Park conceived of the 
sociologist as a kind of “super reporter” who 
would so immerse himself in the “area” 
under irvestigation that the statistical 
rates he compiled would merely test what he 
knew already. This procedure simultaneous- 
ly emphasizes intimate, firsthand experience 
which enables the sociologist to enter as di- 
rectly as possible into the subjective experi- 
ence of the people he studies, and statistical 
indexes af the way the people themselves 
collectively define the environment to which 
they have had to accommodate themselves. 
Park and his students were aware that 
“every science more or less creates its own 
objects out of events which are a part of the 
common experience of mankind,” but they 
insisted also that this “creation of [the] ob- 
jects” of study constantly ran the danger of 
false abszractions and must, therefore, be 
constantly tested by firsthand experience. 
I think this viewpoint is reflected in Wirth’s 
own conception of social theory. 


In my work in theory, especially through my 
years of teaching it to graduate students, I 
have tried to emphasize that theory is an aspect 
of everything they do and not a body of knowl- 
edge separate from research and practice. By 
theory I mean the definition of interests of 
scholars, tne assumptions with which they start, 
the conceptual framework in terms of which 
they analvze their materials and the types of 
generalizations which they develop. . . .4 


These elements of social theory are, of 
course, c_osely interrelated, and to discuss 
them consecutively, as I do, is merely an aid 
to exposition. I should add that, in dealing 
with Wirzh’s theoretical position, I exclude 
from my discussion the provocative insights 
and the substantive generalizations from 
which many of his students learned so much. 

In defining his interest, Wirth repeatedly 
described sociology “as the study of what is 
true of man by virtue of the fact that every- 


‘Quoted in Howard Odum, American Sociology 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1951), p. 230. 
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where and always he lives a group life.” In 
his statement to Odum he acknowledged 
that the other social sciences deal likewise 
with human nature and the social order, 
but “the questions [sociology] asks... are 
of a kind that cut across different specific 
contexts and accent the group factor in 
human behavior, which, of course, is also 
present in the economic and political 
spheres. ”5 

Still, sociology is also a specific discipline 
consisting of such fields as social psychology, 
social organization, and others. This answer 
to the perennial question, “What is sociolo- 
gy?” left most of his students as baffled as 
anything Wirth ever said. Was sociology in 
his opinion a general social science, or a 
specific discipline? For Wirth it was obvi- 
ously both: he regarded sociology as general 
social science, which by virtue of historical 
accident and for the sake of academic sur- 
vival had made a specialty out of certain 
unpre-empted fields. l 

This formal characterization of Wirth’s 
interest in sociology does not go to the heart 
of the matter. He believed that the answer 
should be substantive, and he implied it in 
the phrase, “men live a group life.” He was 
more explicit in his presidential address to 
the American Sociological Society: 


I regard the study of consensus as the cen- 
tral task of sociology, which is to understand 
the behavior of men in so far as that behavior is 
influenced by group life. Because the mark of 
any society is the capacity of its members to 
understand one another and to act in concert 
toward common objectives and under common 
norms, the analysis of consensus rightly con- 
stitutes the focus of sociological investigation.® 


Thus, mutual understanding among mem- 
bers of a society and their ability to act col- 
lectively thereby toward a common goal dis- 
tinguish human from animal societies. Hu- 
man society may be defined as “a set of com- 
mon understandings, a system of reciprocal- 
ly acknowledged claims and expectations 
expressed in action.” Human communities 


5 Ibid., p. 229. 


6 “Consensus and Mass Communication,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XIII (February, 1948), 2. 
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are distinguished from societies in that they 
manifest a high degree of functional inter- 
dependence among their members without 
achieving the capacity for deliberate collec- 
tive action.” The foremost task of the soci- 
ologist is to analyze the conditions which 
lead to shared understandings and the 
capacity for collective action. 

This statement of Wirth’s interest in 
sociology is obviously broad enough to en- 
compass his studies in urban sociology, in 
race relations, and in the sociology of knowl- 
edge. But, like all statements of interest, it 
is also question-begging. It implies two kinds 
of assumptions which should be stated ex- 
plicitly, though the risks of such imputations 
are often considerable. 

First, there are value-judgments in 
Wirth’s interest in sociology. In theory and 
action he wanted to enlarge the sphere of 
individual freedom; yet he designated the 
analysis of consensus as the focus of socio- 
logical investigation. This paradox is only 
apparent, however. When he spoke of “a set 
of common understandings” which consti- 
tute a society, he obviously had it in mind 
that these understandings result in good 
measure, at least, from negotiation and dis- 
cussion. His spirited opposition to the “new 
medievalism,”’ to the idealization of the folk 
society, to the explanation of human be- 
havior in terms of instincts, as well as his 
repeated emphasis on the declining role of 
tradition in modern urban society, bear 
witness. oS 

Since consensus conditions and is the product 
of the participation of persons in a common 
life, the limits of consensus are marked by the 
range of effective communication. Consensus 
may disintegrate because communication be- 
tween the individuals and groups who are ex- 
pected to act collectively is reduced to a 
minimum. As John Dewey has pointed out, 
“Everything which bars freedom and fullness 
of communication sets up barriers which divide 
human beings into sets and cliques, into an- 
tagonistic sects and factions, and the demo- 
cratic way of life is undermined.’’* 

7 “Ideological Aspects of Social Disorganization,”* 
American Sociological Review, V (August, 1940), 473. 

- 8 Ibid., p. 479. 
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Hence, the range of deliberate discussion 
should be enlarged, so as to overcome the 
barriers which divide people. But this effort 
is not likely to be successful as long as “such 
consensus as does exist in modern western 
society . . . is extremely limited in the sense 
that those who participate in the consensus 
constitute only a small proportion of the 
total society.’’ l 
One may ask why Wirth’s interest in in- 
dividual freedom would lead him to a study 
of consensus. Consensus conditions, and is 
conditioned by, the participation of.persons 
in a common life. Without some measure of 
agreement among the members of a society, 
there would be chaos. But without the free- 
dom of the individual to enter into agree- 
ment with other members of his community, 
there would be tyranny. In modern society 


agreement is neither imposed by coercion nor 
fixed by custom so as no longer to be subject 
to discussion. It is always partial and develop- 
ing and has constantly to be won. It results from 
the interpenetration of views based upon 
mutual consent and upon feeling as well as 
thinking together.}° 


The individual and the group are insep- 
arable. If the individual is to have freedom, 
he can obtain it only within the framework 
of his group effiliations. Yet in the hetero- 
geneous society of today his affiliations are 
diverse; they often lead him into conflicts 
of loyalty. Hence, “the probability of intra- 
group consensus in the small intimate aggre- 
gates is considerably greater than inclusive 
intergroup consensus in the larger society.” 
The task of the sociologist is, therefore, to 
analyze the existing bases of consensus, as 
well as the conditions which might favor the 
development of it. He hoped to find what 
degree of individual commitment to the 
“common life” will maximize the freedom of 
the person without undermining the demo- 


® Ibid., p. 478. 

10 “Consensus and Mass Communication,” op. 
cil., p. 4. 

u “Ideological Aspects of Social Disorganiza- 
tion,” op. cit., p. 478. See also his ‘Social Interac- 
tion,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (1939), 
965-79, 
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cratic institutions that make freedom 
possible. 

What role can science play in rere 
this objective? Wirth’s answer to this ques- 
tion reveals a second assumption, which is 
of another kind. This has to do not with the 
values he cherished but with the tools of 
science which would facilitate their realiza- 
tion. First is his belief in science. A basic 
commitment to the scientific approach is 
compatible with a variety of beliefs, and in 
his case it was related to his belief in indi- 
vidual freedom. He wanted to investigate 
the degree of consensus necessary for the 
realization of freedom, as well as the degree 
of freedom necessary for the realization of 
genuine ccnsensus (voluntary agreement); 
and the letter emphasis on the need for 
deliberate, collective action based on shared 
understandings led him to set great store on 
science. Agreements must be reached for 
society to survive, but they must be 
reached by “continued negotiation, persua- 


sion and compromise.” And in order to 


strengthen the methods of reaching agree- 
mént, he assigned a formidable role to 
science. 


Consensus in mass democracies is not so 
much agreement on all issues . . . among all the 
members of society, as it is the established habit 
of intercommunication, of discussion, debate, 
negotiation and compromise, and the toleration 
of heresies, or even of indifference, up to the 
point of “clear and present danger,” which 
threatens the life of the society itself. 


It is upon the mass media... that to an 
ever increasing degree the human race depends 
to hold it together. Mass communication is 
rapidly becoming, if it is not already, the main 
framework cf the web of social life. 


Since the mass media of communication are 
capable of providing the picture of social reality 
and the symbolic framework of thought and 
fantasy and the incentives for human action 
on an enormous scale, the knowledge of their 
effective use should become the most important 
quest of social science, and particularly of 
sociology. The circumstances under which we 
live do not any longer allow the saints to sit in 
their ivory tower while burly sinners rule the 
world. 
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There is a frightful peril in delay. 


The engineering of public consent is one of 
the great arts to bé cultivated.” ; 


There is, above all, a significant sense of 
urgency and danger in these remarks, bear- 
ing on his belief in science. The importance 
of this tool increases in proportion with the 
danger it is expected to meet, a view which 
is not modified by the admission that science 
may not be equal to the task. As Wirth sug- 
gested at the end of his presidential address,- 
unless we solve the problem of establishing 


‘consensus on a world scale, the science of 


society will perish with the democratic in- 
stitutions it failed to safeguard. 

The belief in individual freedom and his 
conception of the role of science are assump- 
tions basic to Wirth’s work. But they also 
reveal the conceptual framework which he 
employed, especially with regard to his 
ideas concerning sociology as a science. Take 
the statement that the knowledge of the 
scientist is to facilitate the art of engineering 
public consent. In the same paper Wirth 
urged upon social scientists the importance 
and urgency of being on intimate terms with 
the social world they proposed to investigate - 
and control and the fatal dangers of the 
“ivory tower.” If social science is out of 
touch with the area of experience in which 
its theories are to be applied and tested, it 
will not improve the art of engineering pub- 
lic consent. He regarded proximity of knowl- 
edge and social action as an imperative be- 
cause theory is a part of everything we do 


-and it can prove its value only through in- 


timate, firsthand knowledge of group life, 
(This brings us back to the point made 
earlier, namely, that Park and his students 
placed great emphasis on the significance of 
immediate experience for the creation of the 
objects of sociology.) This explains a certain 
antitheoretical tendency in much of Wirth’s 
sociological theorizing, a tendency which 
involved, as it did in the case of Park, 
Thomas, and Cooley, a sense of being inti- 

12 “Consensus and Mass Communication,” of cit., 


pp. 9-10, 14-15. (Sequence of these quotations is 
mine.) 
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mately acquainted with the facts of social 
life, as well as a spirited enmity against 
“false” abstractions, i.e., abstractions which 
take one out of touch with the facts instead 
of illuminating them. It is this sense of “be- 
ing acquainted” which explains his various 
bétes noires in the field of sociology. It ex- 
plains his opposition to much of opinion- 
polling as a technique which always runs the 
danger of creating the group whose opin- 
ions it ascertains, instead of ascertaining the 
opinions of a group whose members have a 
sense of belonging to and participating in 
it. It explains his opposition to the assump- 
tion of a rational means-end schema in the 


analysis of social action, for it tends to rele-. 


gate all nonrational behavior to the dustbin 
of unexplained residues, though these resi- 
dues may well constitute the bulk of what 

. needs to be explained.1? It explains his op- 
position to social theories built on the 
analogy of the functionally interdependent 
organism, when modern society is outstand- 
ingly characterized by deliberate actions, 
which are not prescribed by custom. It 
explains his opposition, finally, to the later 
work of Karl Mannheim, whose interest in 
planning Wirth obviously shared. But 
Mannheim’s level of abstraction seemed to 
Wirth to be out of touch with the society for 
which it was conceived. All of these “‘oppo- 
sitions” amount to a belief in the need to 
relate theory and immediate experience 
which Wirth expressed in his presidential 
address: 


It is curious that in order to gain the repu- 
tation as a realist, it is regarded best never to 
think about reality, and in order to be regarded 
as a social scientist to get as far away from the 
actual problems and operations of society as 
you can. 


Happy are those who can find this refuge. 
. .. The student of society will be plagued by 
the difficulties of achieving ‘‘objectivity,” by the 


13See Wirth’s review of Talcott Parsons, The 
Structure of Social Action, in American Sociological 
Review, IV (June, 1939), 399-404. 


14 Unpublished paper read at the meeting of the 
‘American Sociological Society, Chicago, September, 
1951. 
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existence of social values, by the competition 
with common sense knowledge .. . and by cther 
serious and peculiar handicaps. ...But the 
social scientist, whose very subject matter is 
the social world, can avoid studying the 
processes and problems of man in society only 
by pretending to be something he is not, or by 
lapsing into such a remote degree of abstraction 
or triviality as to make the resemblance be- 
tween what he does and what he professes to 
be doing purely coincidental.® 


In Wirth’s judgment scientific knowledge of 
society will never serve the art of engineer- 
ing public consent, or the planning for a bet- 
ter society, unless developed in such prox- 
imity to the experience of everyday life that 
its relevance is assured and its application 
to society’s problems facilitated. 

It may be that the sense of urgency which 
prompted Wirth to think along these lines - 
made him more of a student of Ténnies and 
less of a student of Park. Park could be the 
detached onlooker, who regarded even mod- 
ern urban society on occasion much as the 
botanist looks'at plants. On the other hand, 
Tönnies always emphasized the central role 
which deliberate action played in modern 
social life And, in adopting this view, 
Wirth tended to go beyond the mere obser- 
vation of deliberate actions of men in group 
life. He felt strongly that the sociologist, to 
make his knowledge useful for the realiza- 
tion of desired ends, must immerse himself 
in the practical problems of our society. 

A number of years ago Wirth remarked to 
me that he thought it would be a good idea 
to write ancther essay on “Science as a Vo- 
cation,” comparing our modern position 
with that or Max Weber a generation ago. 
I can only guess what kind of paper Wirth 
would write, but I imagine he would oppose 
the neutrality of the social scientist as 
Weber advocated it. Wirth did not question 
the separation between fact and value, but 
he would emphasize the crucial importance 


16 “Consensus and Mass Communication,” op. 
cit., pp. 1-2. 

16 These ideas are already embodied in an early 
paper, “The Sociology of Ferdinand Tönnies,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXII (November, 
1926), 412-22. 
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of action involvement for the social scien- 
tist, in order to make his academic work 
relevant where it counts. He would deny 
that in academic work the scholar and the 
citizen should be separated to the extent 
that Websr had maintained. He would 
argue that, to be a better social scientist, the 
scholar must be a more active citizen. For 
Wirth this was a matter of professional 
competence, not of individual preference. 

If the foregoing has been an accurate de- 
scription, then it is pertinent to look at the 
kinds of generalizations which Wirth pro- 
posed, quite apart from their validity. There 
is the typology of minority groups contained 
in his contribution to Linton’s volume on 
The Science of Man in the World Crisis, or 
the categories developed in his paper, “Ur- 
banism as a Way of Life,” or again in his 
proposal for a sociology of intellectual life 
contained in the introduction to Mann- 
heim’s Ideology and Utopia. 

In these and other writings Wirth was 
dealing with the conditions in modern socie- 
ty which promote dissension, yet he defined 
the “study of consensus as the central task 
of sociology.” It is easy to dismiss the ques- 
„tions posed by this discrepancy with the 
facile suggestion that knowledge of dissen- 
sion is the first step toward building con- 
sensus. The problem is real rather than ap- 
parent. It was posed by Wirth’s presidential 
address, which was obviously intended as a 
programmatic statement. The body of his 
remarks dealt with the conditions of a mass 
society, which militate against consensus 
reached by “continued negotiation, persua- 
sion and compromise.” Yet Wirth said little 
even of a programmatic nature, which 
would suggest how such knowledge of the 
conditions adverse to consensus would be 
used to ramove them and hence lead to 
shared understanding and increase the 
capacity for collective action. 

Now, as sociologists, we know a good bit 


g 
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about what ails modern society, knowledge 
to which Wirth himself made important 
contributions, But we know next to nothing 
concerning the conditions which will bwild 
consensus within a democratic framework. 
Recognizing the dilemma, Wirth emphasized 
time and again that sociologists should be- 
come versed in the art of social engineering. 
The modern world needs a new consensus 
appropriate to its complexities. This, he ar- 
gued, can only be achieved if we combine 
our scientific knowledge of the conditions 
militating against consensus with intimate 
experience of social action and social reform: 
knowledge of the elements of social action 


. will eventually be indispensable for the en- 


gineering of public consent. Hence, Wirth 
called upon sociologists to improve their 
knowledge as rapidly as possible, even if for 
the time being it were to be confined to the 
conditions making for dissension. But, at 
the same time, he urged them to participate 
in social action, partly in order to gain the 
necessary intimate knowledge and partly 
also in order to help maintain the conditions 
necessary alike for the preservation of indi- 
vidual freedom and for the continued pur- 
suit of social science. 

Wirth did more than merely affirm his 
belief that social science and social partici- 
pation are inextricably linked and that only 
experience in both is commensurate with 
the “burden of our time.” He acted upon 
this belief despite his awareness that at 
present the distance between social science 
and social action is great indeed and that so 
far our work in sociology does not measura- 
bly improve the art of social engineering. In 
his lifework Wirth sustained the conflicting 
demands of scholarly work and social action 
in the belief that sociology can eventually 
perform the task of saving men from the 
alienation of their means. ; 
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CO-OPERATION AND COMPETITION IN A BUREAUCRACY 


PETER M. BLAU 


ABSTRACT 


Comparison of two groups of interviewers in a public employment agency reveals that the more com- 
petitive group is less productive, whereas the more competitive individuals in the competitive group are rela- 
tively more productive. Anxiety over production, and the consequent competitive practices, interfere with 
efficient performance in the first group. In contrast, conditions in the second group give rise to co-operative 
norms, which curb competitive tendencies and foster friendly personal relations. Its greater cohesiveness, by 
reducing anxiety, makes this group more productive than the first one. In the absence of social cohesion, com- 
petitive striving for outstanding performance is an alternative way of relieving anxiety over status. This 
explains the paradox that competitiveness and productivity are inversely related for groups but direcily 


related for individuals in the competitive group. 


This paper discusses performance and 
variations in competitiveness among twelve 
interviewers in two small sections of a public 
employment agency.! The duties of the in- 
terviewers in both sections were essentially 
alike. They received requests for workers 
over the phone. The order forms on which 
job openings were described were filed in a 
common pool in each section. Most of the 
official’s time was spent interviewing appli- 
cants for jobs. After ascertaining the cli- 
ent’s qualifications, the interviewer searched 
the sectional files for suitable vacancies. If 
an acceptable job was found, he referred the 
client te it and later phoned the employer to 
determine whether the client had been 
hired. 

“The statistics which show how many in- 
terviews and how many placements each 
person in the section did are passed around 
to all interviewers. Of course, you look at 
them ard see how you compare with others. 
This creates a competitive spirit,” said one 
of the interviewers, voicing the sentiments of 
most of his fellows. In a period of job short- 
ages, competition took the form of trying to 
utilize job openings before anybody else did. 
Interviewers were so anxious to make place- 


! These data are part of a study on interpersonal 
relations in two government agencies conducted un- 
der a fellowship of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, which is hereby gratefully acknowledged. The 
entire study is soon to be published under the title 
“The Dynamics of Bureaucracy.” 

There were seven interviewers in Section A and 
five in Section B. Seven of the twelve were women. 


ments that they even resorted to illicit 
methods. Said one: 


When you take an order, instead of putting it 
in the box, you leave it on your desk. There was 
so much hiding of orders under the blotter that 
we used to ask, “Do you have anything under 
your rug?” when we looked for an order. You 
might leave an order you took on the desk, or 
you might leave it on the desk after you made 
no referral....Or, you might take an order 
only partially; you write the firm’s name, and a 
few things; the others you remember. And you 
leave it on the pad [of order blanks]. You keep 
on doing this, and all these orders are not in the 
box. 

You can do some wrong filling out. For in- 
stance, for a rather low-salary job, you fill out 
‘experience required.” Nobody can make a 
placement on that except you, because vou, 
alone, know that experience isn’t required. Or, 
if there are several openings [on one order], you 
put the order into ‘‘referrals”’ [file category for 
filled job openings] after you make one place- 
ment. You’re supposed to put it inte “referrals” 
but stand it up, so that the others can see it. If 
you don’t, you have a better chance of making 
the next placement than somebody else. And 
time and again you see four, five openings on 
one order filled by the same person. [In one case 
on file eight out of nine openings on one order 
had been filled by the same interviewer.] 


The major opportunity for competitive 
monopolization of job openings occurred 
when they were received from employers. 
Since illicit practices were concealed from 
the observer, the extent of competition 
could not be determined through question- 
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ing or direct observation? but was betrayed 
by the record of official transactions. The 
extent to which an interviewer filled the 
vacancies ne had received over the phone 
with his own clients in excess of chance ex- 
‘pectations furnishes an index of competitive- 
ness. (Col. 4 in Table 1 shows this index; 
cols, 1-3 present the data on which it is 
based.) 
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The members of Section B were more co- 
operative: they discouraged competitive 
practices by making them ineffective. When 
they learned about interesting vacancies, 
they often told one another, but an inter- 
viewer who manifested competitive tenden- 
cies was excluded from the network of recip- 
rocal information and lost the respect of his 
co-workers. Any advantage of hoarding jobs 


TABLE 1 
COMPETITIVENESS AND PRODUCTIVITY IN SECTION A AND IN SECTION B 














Openings ae ee a Competi- Productiv- | Number of 
Received* Recipient Openings tivenesst ityt Placements 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
34 19 0.56 3.9 0.70 100 
62 27 44 3.1 .49 70 
40 28 70 4.9 .97 139 
71 32 .45 3.2 71 101 
69 18 -26 1.8 45 65 
Atzenberg.... 106 43 41 2.9 61 87 
Auble....... 10 3 .30 2.1 .39 56§ 
Section B: 
Babcock..... 16 7 44 2.2 -53 46 
Beers........ 58 19 33 1.6 71 62 
Bing........ $1 15 -29 1.5 -15 65 
Borden...... 17 7 .41 2.1 .55 48§ 
ush... 43 19 0.42 2.1 0.97 84 
Section A. . 392 170 0.43 3.0 0.59 590 
Section B.. 185 67 0.36 1.8 0.67 289 





* The great differences between interviewers in this column show that some were much more successful than 
others in inducing employers, or telephone operators, to channel requests for workers to them personally. This form 


of rivalry does not involve competitive interaction. 


t Competitiveness index (col. 4): The proportion of job openings received to which the recipient made a referral 
(col. 3) times the number of members of the section. (This represents the observed divided by the expected frequency 
of referrals made by the recipient of a job opening.) Base period: First half of April, 1949. 


f Productivity index (col. 5): The number of placements made (col. 6) divided by the number of job openings ` 


available, that is, the number of openings in the section per interviewer. 


ase period: April, 1949. 


§ The number of placements was adjusted for the two interviewers absent for more zhan five days during April. 
Since the sectional numbers of placements were not revised, the values in col. 6 add up zo more than the two totals 


shown. 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS AND 
COMPETITIVENESS 


The members of Section A were more 
competitive than those of Section B. The 
last two cclumns in Table 1 also show that 
the interviewer’s competitiveness was re- 
lated to his productivity in Section A (Pear- 
sonian r = -+-.92), but this was not the case 
in Section B (r = —.20). In other words, 
hoarding of jobs was an effective way to im- 
prove an interviewer’s placement record 
only in one of these two groups. 


was, at least, neutralized by such lack of co- 
operation, as is indicated by the absence of a 
relation between competitiveness and pro- 


2 This is clearly indicated by the comment of one 
of a group of special interviewers, who were expected 
to use the job openings of the regular interviewers 
but usually had great difficulty in doing so: ‘‘Oh, 
they hide everything from us. We got more orders 
when you [the observer] sat in the middle of that 
section than ever before. We laughed about it. Inter- 
viewers would hand us orders asking whether we 
could use them—when you were looking. That had 
never happened before.” 
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ductivity in this group. Since competitive 
practices made an interviewer unpopular 
and failed to raise. his productivity, they 
wete inirequent. 

These officials themselves attributed the 
greater competitiveness in Section A to the 
ambitiousness of several members: “There 
is usually one individual who starts it, who 
becomes a pace-setter. Once it has started, it 
is too late.” The others, so interviewers 
claimed, have to follow suit. However, the 
most competitive member of Sec-icn A in 
recounting her reactions when production 
records were first introduced made it clear 
that this explanation of competition on the 
basis of personality characteristics is inade- 
quate: 


When they introduced statistics, I realized 
how fast I worked. I even wanted to crop lower. 
I didn’t mind working fast as long as it didn’t 
show, but when it showed up like that on the 
record, I wanted to work less. But you know 
what happened? Some of the others started to 
compete with each other and produced more 
than I did. Then I thought to myseE, “Since I 
can do it, it’s silly to let them get ahead of me.” 
I’m only human. So I worked as fast as before. 


When statistical records made the su- 
perior performance of this interviewer public 
knowledge, she decided to work less, pos- 
sibly in response to pressures the others had 
brought to bear upon her. While complain- 
ing about her unfair standards, however, the 
other members of the section also improved 
their own performance. Consequently, this 
interviewer, just like the others, felt con- 
strained by colleagues to compete for an out- 
standing record. One or two members of 
Section B, on the other hand, were also ac- 
cused of competitive tendencies, but their 
colleagues successfully discouraged their ex- 
pression in monopolistic practices. It is in 
this sense that the competitive practices of 
one group and the co-operative practices of 
the other were social factors, calling for ex- 
planation in sociological rather than psycho- 
logical terms, as Durkheim has long since 
emphasized.? 

3 Émile Durkheim, The Rules of Sosiological 


Method (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938), PP- 110 and passim. 
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Differential conditions affected the devel- 
opment of these two groups. First, the su- 
pervisor in Section A relied heavily on per- 
formance records in evaluating interviewers: 
“And here, in the production figures, is the 
answer to the question: How good are you? 
Here you see exactly how good the work you 
did was.” Interviewers often mentioned the 
pressure thus exerted: “(Especially] around 
rating time, you get this competition. You 
don’t care whether the best person gets the 
job, but you try to make the placement 
yourself.” In contrast, the new supervisor in 
Section B surprised his subordinates by rat- 
ing them more leniently than they had ex- 
pected, and not primarily on the basis of 
production records. Consequently, as one 
interviewer reported, “we became less anx- 
ious about statistics; another experience like 
that, and we might forget all about place- 
ment credit.” 

Second, a common professional orienta- 
tion existed only in Section B. While the 
members of Section A had been assigned, 
and had received their training, at different 
times, the majority of those in Section B 
received their training together after World 
War II, at a time when intensive counseling 
had been stressed, since many returning 
veterans needed occupational advice. One 
official said of this period: 


When I first came here, in May, 1946, we had 
a very nice bunch. It was like an all-day consul- 
tation; we discussed placements with each other 
all day long. At that time, the veterans came 
back, and there was a lot of emphasis on coun- 
seling. Nobody asked you how many placements 
you made, then. The emphasis was on quality, 
and we consulted with each other all day. 


Tn this situation, the group developed a 
common professional code, which discour- 
aged speedy placement as constituting de- 
fective employment service. In effect, this 
orientation transformed competitive prac- 
tices from illegitimate means for desirable 
ends into illegitimate means for worthless 
ends. If such practices did occur, they were 
vigorously cpposed on moral grounds as 
violating the interest of clients. Neverthe- 
less, as will be shown presently, competition 
could not have been effectively curbed if the 
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supervisor’s evaluation practice had engen- 
dered acute anxiety over productivity. 
However, the existence of this code would 
have mace it difficult for the supervisor to 
judge performance mainly by productivity, 
since doing so would have stamped him as 
ignorant of the essentials of good employ- 
ment service. 

No opportunity for the development of a 
common ‘rofessional code had existed in 
Section A. Since competitiveness prevailed 
in. this group, the individual whose personal 
professional standards made him reluctant 
. to compete either became the deviant whose 

- productivity suffered or modified his stand- 
ards and entered the race with the others. 

Third, most members of Section A had 
been appointed to temporary civil service 
positions during World War II. They were 
on probation pending permanent appoint- 
ments when production records were origi- 
nally introduced and even afterward re- 
mained subject to layoffs due to reductions 
in staff, Their insecurity led them to strive 
to impress superiors with outstanding per- 
formance. In contrast, all but one of the 
members of Section B were veterans, whose 
employment could not be terminated except 
for cause. As one envious colleague put it, 


“They felt that nothing could happen to - 


them, because they were veterans, and had 
super-seniority.” 

Differences in these three conditions—se- 
curity of employment, opportunity for the 
development of a common professional 
orientation, and the evaluation practice of 
the supervisor—gave rise to two dissimilar 
social structures. Productivity was highly 
valued in Section A and became associated 
with the individual’s standing in the group, 
while striving for sheer productivity was 
disparaged in Section B. Thus, whereas the 
most productive and most competitive 
member of Section A was considered the 
best interviewer by her co-workers and was 
most popular with them,‘ the most produc- 
tive member of Section B was least respected 


‘She was most often mentioned by members of 
her own section in answer to the questions, respec- 
tively, “Who are the best interviewers?” and ‘“Who 
are your friends in the office?” 
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and least popular. As a result of these struc- 
tural differences, co-operative norms pre- 
vailed only in Section B. 

The interviewers in doth sections dislfked 
working in a competitive atmosphere. A 
member of Section A said: “If I see that an 
interviewer keeps orders on her desk, I take 
them and put them in the box....Of 
course, you don’t make friends that way.” 
Since the majority in this section, including 
its most popular members, were highly com- 
petitive, to antagonize them was to threaten 
one’s own standing in the group. This de- 
terred interviewers from discouraging com- 
petitive practices. Antagonizing a deviant, 
however, does not endanger one’s status. 
Consequently, since a striver was unpopu- 
lar in Section B, its members could use sanc- 
tions freely to combat competitive practices 
and enforce co-operative norms. 


SOCIAL COHESION AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Table 1 shows that the group most con- 
cerned with productivity was less produc- 
tive than the other group. Fifty-nine per 
cent of the job openings received in Section 
A were filled, in contrast to 67 per cent in 
Section B. (The 8 per cent difference is sig- 
nificant on the .01 level.) Another implicit 
paradox is that competitiveness and produc- ' 
tivity were directly related for individuals in 
Section A but inversely related for the two 
groups.® 

Anxious concern with productivity in- 
duced interviewers in Section A to concen- 
trate blindly upon it at the expense of other 
considerations. In their eagerness to make. 
many placements they often ignored their 
telationships with others as well as official 
rules. Competitiveness in this group weak- 
ened social cohesion, while co-operativeness 
in Section B strengthened it. This difference 


š For another example of such disparity between 
individual and corresponding group data see the dis- 
cussion of promotion opportunities and attitudes to- 
ward promotion in Samuel A. Stouffer ef al., The 
American Soldier (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949), I, 250-54. Kendall and Lazarsfeld dis- 
cuss the methodological significance of such findings 
in Robert K. Merton and Paul F. Lazarsfeld (eds.), 
Continuities in Social Research (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1950), pp. 193-95. 
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is further shown by the fact that usually 
none of the members of Section A spent 
their rest periods together, whereas all but 
one of those of Section B, a newcomer when 
this study was being made, did. Social cohe- 
sion enhanced operating efficiency by facili- 
tating co-operation and by reducing status 
anxiety. 

Although the members of both groups 
had occasion to assist one another, greater 
effort was required to elicit such co-opera- 
tion in Section A. The social interaction that 
occurred in the office during the twenty-four 
busiest Lours of one week was recorded and 
classified as official and private contacts, 
that is, those directly concerned with a spe- 
cific job or client, and all others. The fre- 
quency of an interviewer’s official contacts 
with colleagues was related to his produc- 
tivity in Section A (rank correletion = 
+.98) but not in Section B (rank correla- 
tion = +.08). This suggests that only inter- 
viewers who kept, as one put it, “hopping 
around all the time” to retrieve jo> orders 
that others kept on their desks were able to 
make many placements in the competitive 
section. In the cohesive group, on te other 
hand, the co-operation needed for making 
placements occurred as a matter of course, 
, and not only in response to special requests. 
This effort was not required for high produc- 
tivity. 

To maximize his placements, the inter- 
viewer in Section A hoarded jobs and simul- 
taneously tried to prevent others frora doing 
so, thereby antagonizing his co-workers, 
whose co-operation he needed if he was to do 
well. The members of this section therefore 
attempted to conciliate colleagues whom 
their competitive practices had alienated. 
Often, shortly after having interfered with 
her operations, an interviewer paid another 
a compliment about her work or her ap- 
parel. The most competitive interviewer 
was in the habit of taking time out to joke 
with her co-workers and was proud cf mak- 
ing more placements than anybody else, 
“nevertheless.” Actually, this compensating 
friendliness, which made her popwar de- 
spite her competitiveness, helped her to be 
productive. 
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In Section A, interviewers had to make 
special efforts at conciliation in order to 
make placements, but this was not necessary 
in Section B. At least, this impression is cor- 
roborated by the finding that frequency of 
private contacts with others was also related 
to productivity in Section A (rank correla- 
tion = +.84) but not in Section B (rank 
correlation = +.13). The members of the 
cohesive group, whose operating practices 
did not put colleagues at a disadvantage, did 
not have to devote time and energy to so- 
licit and encourage co-operation, since it 
was not extended reluctantly. Their spon- 
taneous co-operation improved operating 
efficiency. 

Social cohesion also lessened the status 
anxiety generated by the evaluation system. 
Such anxiety is most acute in the individual 
who does not feel integrated in his work 
group and therefore seeks to derive social 
recognition from excelling at his task and 
from approval of superiors. Friendly rela- 
tions with co-workers made the standing of 
the individual in the cohesive group inde- 
pendent of his productivity, particularly 
since fast work was disparaged as a sign of 
superficial service. The consequent reduc- 
tion of anxiety in the antiproductivity-ori- 


ented group actually raised its productivity. 


Fluctuations in productivity illustrate 
the dysfunction of status anxiety. Section B 
had not always operated more efficiently 
than Section A. Its productivity had bean 
lower during the two months preceding the 
last rating but had abruptly increased then, 
while that of Section A had declined, as 


‘Table 2 shows. 


The two groups found themselves in dif- 
ferent situations before and after they were 
rated. The members of Section A were fa- 
miliar with the rating standards of their su- 
pervisor, for she had rated them in previous 
years. Their anxiety led them to work espe- 
cially hard immediately before the annual 
rating. The members of Section B, on the 
other hand, had never before been rated by 
their new supervisor. They were also con- 
cerned about their record but could not 
calm their anxiety by concentrating upon 
certain tasks, because they did not know 
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what the supervisor would stress; the ex- 
planation he gave to his subordinates was 
too vague and adhered too strictly to of- 
ficial procedures to help them to foresee his 
actual practices. This unfocused anxiety was 
particularly detrimental to efficient per- 
formance. Later, when the interviewers 
found out that they were not rated primarily 
on the basis of statistical records, their anxi- 
ety largely subsided and their productivity 
increased. In contrast, the experience of the 
members of Section A, whose rating was 
strongly influenced by their production rec- 
ords, intensified their status anxiety, but, 
` when the rating was over, anxiety was no 
longer channeled into exceptionally hard 
work, with the result that their productivity 
declined below that of Section B. 


Social cohesion is no guaranty against 


anxiety in a bureaucracy. Civil service 
status is too important to officials for them 
to remain immune to the threat of losing it. 
But when no such threat is felt, social cohe- 
sion reduces anxiety by divesting productiv- 
ity of its significance as a symbol of status in 
the work group. Diminished anxiety as well 
as smocther co-operation then enable those 
in the cohesive group to perform their tasks 
more eficiently than the others. 

In the absence of social cohesion, com- 
petitive striving for an outstanding per- 
formance record became a substitute means 
for relieving status anxiety in Section A. 
This psychological function of competition 
is illustrated by the following incident: The 
interviewers in this section became very ir- 
ritable, and one of them even became physi- 
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cally ill, when a temporary supervisor, who 
tried to prevent competitive practices, inter- 
fered with their method of allaying anxiety. 
Status anxiety reduced operating efficiency. 
Even in the cohesive group, productivity 
was low when the unknown rating standards 
of a new supervisor produced acute and dif- 
fuse anxiety. Otherwise, however, the cohe- 


TABLE 2 
PRODUCTIVITY BEFORE AND AFTER RATING 








Section A Section B 
December, 1948...... 0.64 (619)*| 0.56 (317) 
January, 1949........ .70 ° (941 . 56 (472) 
February, 1949 (rating) .56 (1,342 .60 (477) 
March, 1949,........ 59 (1,335. 71 Maa 
April, 1949... 0.59 (1,001) | 0.67 (433 


* Numbers in parentheses are the numbers of job openings 
available on which the productivity index—the proportion of 
these openings that were filled—is based. 


sive group was more productive, because 
social cohesion relieved status anxiety by 
making the individual’s standing in the 
group independent of his productivity. The 
very competitive striving that undermined 
the group’s cohesiveness also served to less- 
en the individual’s status anxiety in a non- 
cohesive situation. The hypothesis that the 
cohesiveness of the group and the competi- 
tiveness of the individual in the less cohesive 
group both reduce status anxiety explains 
the paradox that the less competitive group as 
well as the more competitive individual in the 
competitive group each was particularly 
productive. 
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* RESEARCH NOTE ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF MEDIAN LOCATION 


THOMAS FORD HOULT 


ABSTRACT 


That portion of the hypothesis of median location which refers to the relationship between a mobile 
ecological unit and the units it serves was tentatively confirmed by comparing the apparent effect of a move 
of approximately 800 feet by a convenience store on the median location of the store customers. To general- 
ize from an isolated study, it appears that even apparently insignificant physical changes in a community 
can have considerable effect on local social interaction. 


The importance of Quinn’s hypothesis of 
median location is that it may be a conven- 
ient device for studying the spatial relation- 
ships of a number of phenomena.! The hy- 
pothesis is that, “within a free competitive 
system, social and aesthetic factors being 
equal, a mobile ecological unit tends to oc- 
cupy a median location with respect to... 
the other units that it serves.”? Thus, a re- 
tail grocery store, for example, tends to be 
located at a point which: would be the inter- 
section of two perpendicular lines, so drawn 
that one-half of its customers lie on each 
side of each line. This hypothesis has special 
implications for the study of certain types of 
social interaction. If a store tends to be lo- 
cated at a certain point relative to its cus- 
tomers—other things being equal—then its 
location determines, to some degree, which 
people will engage in interaction both at the 
store and on the routes they must take to 
reach it. Further, if the location of a store 
(or other mobile ecological unit) is changed, 
patterns of social interaction are affected. 
Routes of approach will change; city plan- 
ning may become involved if, as Hawley 
pointed out, the relocation of one c? the 
parts of a local group marks the beginning 
of a new center of activity.® 


1See James A. Quinn, ‘‘The Hypothesis of 
Median Location,” American Sociological Review, 
VIII (April, 1943), 148-56, f ` 

2 Ibid., p. 149. (Words omitted refer to resources 
utilized by, and units dependent on, the central 
unit, neither of which will be considered in the pres- 
ent paper.) 

® Amos H. Hawley, Human Ecology (New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1950), p. 238. 


These are just a few of the theoretical im- 
plications of Quinn’s hypothesis. To date, 
however, there have been no published re- 
ports of any specific testing of the hypothe- 
sis, perhaps because of the difficulties in- 
volved. In establishing median location, for 
example, one should use ecological rather 
than spetial or linear distance as the unit of 
measurement. And, so far, the problem of 
reducing modes of travel to comparable cost 
units—to speak of only one complication in 
measuring ecological distance—has not been 
solved satisfactorily.* It is clear, therefore, 
that the most practical way to test the hy- 
pothesis would be in a case where it would 
not be necessary to equalize the social and 
aesthetic conditions involved or to figure 
cost units of movement. This paper reports 
such a study. 

In 1952 a convenient opportunity arose 
in Portales, New Mexico, to make a tenta- 
tive test of the portion of the hypothesis of 
median location quoted from Quinn above. 
Many ordinary difficulties were either non- 
existent or minimal. In January, 1952, it was 
announced that in August of the same year 
the most popular locally owned grocery 
store in Portales would move four city 
blocks away from the old location. Hypo- 
thetically, then, the move sooner or later 
should involve a corresponding shift in the 
median location of the customers, and, if 
this were found to be the case, the data, of 
course, would support the hypothesis. Fur- 
thermore, if the median location of an ade- 
quate sample of customers of the old and 


4 Quinn, op. cit., pp. 150-51. 
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new stores were calculated, cost units and 
other factors could safely be left to chance, 
provided that the medians were calculated 
under comparable conditions. 


PROCEDURE 


On fouz days in 1952, during selected 
hours, two interviewers stationed at the 
door of the old store recorded the home 
addresses of all customers of the store. 
Addresses were determined simply by asking 
the customers. That there were only four re- 
fusals was probably due to the co-operative 
spirit of the store cashiers, who informed all 
customers that they would be asked for their 
addresses for survey purposes and not for 
any kind of solicitation.’ A total of 444 ad- 
dresses was collected during the interviewing 
periods. These addresses were marked on a 
spot map of the city. Of the total of 444, 296 
were located precisely within the city limits. 
Because of the vagueness of most of the out- 

-city addresses (135 were expressed in 
terms such as “Rural Route 1,” “south of 
the city,” and the like), addresses within the 
city limits only were used in the study.’ 

On July 25, 1952, the old site was aban- 
doned, end within seven days the store 
opened for business at its new location. Nine 
months later, exactly one year after the first 
set of data was gathered, two interviewers 
were stationed at the doors of the new store 
during the same hours and on the same days 


5 Days and hours (latter selected on random basis 
after the convenience of the interviewers was con- 
sidered) 2s follows: Monday, April 28, 10:15 a.m. 
to 1:30 p.m., and 4:15 p.m. to 6:05 p.m.; Tuesday, 
April 29, 9:20 a.m. to 11:40 a.m., and 12:50 p.m. 
to 1:50 E.u.; Wednesday, April 30, 10:10 a.m. to 
12:00 noon, and 4:20 p.at. to 6:00 p.m.; and Thurs- 
day, May 1, 7:00 A,m. to 9:00 a.m. 


6 Grateful acknowledgment is made to the per- 
sonnel of the store (Grady’s Market) and to Betty 
Covey, Mary Ruth Reeder, Blair Hall, and Betty 
Tadlock for their contributions to the study. 


7Only 10 city addresses could not be placed 
because of nonexistent streets, numbers, and the 
like. No record was kept of delivery customers who 
placed their orders by telephone; such customers 
would, probably, be relatively unaffected by the 
store’s location, an assumption waich might bear 


testing. E 
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of the week as before. Just as the first time, 
a record of the addresses of all customers 
was made; no refusals were encountered. A 
total of 263 addresses was collected,8 of 
which 176 were located within the city 
limits. As before, the out-of-city (79) and 
nonlocatable city (8) addresses were dis- 
carded. 

The median location of each set of city 
customers was then calculated, and it was 
possible to observe any effects of the move 
on the median location of the customers. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


This research note should be regarded as 
no more than a report of data that may 
stimulate adequate tests of the hypothesis 
of median location in cities of varying sizes. 
The findings revealed that neither the old 
nor the new store was located near the medi- 
an of its customers, contrary to what would 
be expected according to the hypothesis, 
that is, if “other things” were equal. Never- 
theless, this study confirms the hypothesis: 
The median of the customers surveyed 
moved in the same direction as the store, 
and, measured in feet, the median moved 
almost the same amount as did the store. 
The store moved 800 feet due south, meas- 
uring from the center of the old location to 
the center of the new; measured from the 
old main entrance to the new main entrance, 
it moved 875 feet south and 87.5 feet west. 
The median location of the customers 
moved 762.5 feet south and 75 feet west. 

These few linear measurements do not 
provide a basis for statistical analysis. Nev- 
ertheless, one feels justified in drawing a 
conclusion in comparative terms. Thus, the 
customer median could have remained sta- 
tionary or could have moved almost an in- 


8 The drop in customer volume at the new as 
compared with the old store (indicated by the rela- 
tive number of addresses recorded) was due to 
extraneous factors which probably did not affect 
results. Examination of state sales tax receipts 
showed a general decline of business for the whole 
city amounting to approximately 33 per cent for 
1953 as compared with 1952. This decline is said 
to be due to extreme drought conditions prevailing 
in the Southwest. 
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finite number of distances and directions. 
But it did not. Relative to one another, the 
positions.of the store and the customer me- 
dian remained constant despite the move. 
This constant relationship was maintained 
even though the city in which the study was 
conducted is so small (population 8,000, 
total area approximately 3 square miles) 
that even relatively distant moves within 
the city are hardly any barrier to physical 
interaction among the residents. 

In the light of these findings, it does not 
appear unwarranted to assert that that por- 
tion of the hypothesis of median location 
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which refers to the relationship between a 
mobile ecological unit and the units it 
serves was verified. Perhaps of more impor- 
tance from the sociological point of view is 
the fact that a change in the median of a 
group of human ecological units implies a 
change in certain patterns of human inter- 
action. In so far as the case under considera- 
tion is representative, it indicates that even 
apparently insignificant physical changes in 
a community can have considerable impact 
on local patterns of social interaction. 
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PAROLE PREDICTION USING MULTIPLE CORRELATION! 


BERNARD C. KIRBY 


ABSTRACT 


From the records of 455 federal parolees data were taken on nineteen items. Prediction tables were pre- 
pared by a method of the type of Burgess and others, using the discriminant function, a multiple correlation 
tecanique. The latter method achieved some improvement in predictive efficiency, plus three theoretical 
advantages: in selecting and weighting predictors, an exact measure of association is employed, the statis- 
tical characteristics of which are defined; the predictor weights are proportional to the contribution of the 
variable to the total variance in the criterion; information is exploited regarding associations among the 


predictors as well as between them and the criterion. 


The desirability of using more refined 
statistical techniques in parole prediction 
has been clear to all students of the subject 
who have worked with the well-known 
Burgess and Glueck methods. However de- 
sirable, these better techniques have thus 
far not been used, apparently for two rea- 
sons. The first may be the considerable 
labor involved and the second the well- 
founded doubt that efficiency will be per- 
ceptibly improved. This paper reports a 
study in which a multiple correlation tech- 
nique was used. The labor was not excessive, 
scme improvement in predictive efficiency 
was achieved, and a number of theoretical 
objections to the older methods were suc- 
cessfully met. 


SELECTION OF THE STATISTICAL 
INSTRUMENT 


It seemed clear from the outset that 
some form of multiple correlation would be 
necessary to solve certain fundamental 
methodological problems of prediction. 
These mzy be considered to be the following: 
how to discover the relevant predictor vari- 
ables; how to weight them in proportion to 
their predictive significance; how to weight 
the subclasses for optimum predictive effi- 
ciency; and how to exploit the relations 

1I wish to acknowledge help given me by Pro- 
fessors Paul Horst and Clarence Schrag in preparing 
the original study upon which this report is based, 
entitled “A Parole Prediction Study Using the 


Discriminant Function” (unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of Washington, 1953). 


among the independent variables for the 
prediction of the dependent variable. 

Investigators using methods modeled on 
Burgess? have generally selected as pre- 
dictors those whose relation with the cri- 
terion “parole adjustment” is not only 
reasonably close, as measured by some sta- 
tistic such as the mean-square contingency 
coefficient or Yule’s Q-coefficient, but also 
statistically significant when tested in some 
standard fashion. Variables which correlate 
highly with ones already chosen may be 
rejected for fear of overlapping.’ 

The two weighting problems are then 
solved by assuming that all variables are of 
equal predictive weight and that the weights 
of all subclasses are one of three values: plus 
one, zero, and minus one. 

The fourth and last problem, concerning 
the use of intercorrelations among the inde- 
pendent variables, is necessarily ignored (for 
the Burgess computations cannot make use 


2 The best recent description of this method will 
be found in Lloyd E. Ohlin, Selection for Parole 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1951). This 
manual describes current practice in the Illinois 
Division of Correction, where a research sociologist 
prepares for the parole board a prediction report for 
each applicant for parole, estimating the probability 
that he will violate parole. Burgess’ original report 
will be found in Ernest W. Burgess, ‘‘Factors De- 
termining Success or Failure on Parole,” in Ernest W. 
Burgess, Andrew A. Bruce, A. J. Harno, and J. 
Landesco, The Workings of the Indeterminate Sen- 
tence Law and the Parole System in Illinois (Spring- 
field: Illinois State Board of Parole, 1928). 


3 Tests of reliability in coding and of stability in 
time are also applied by some investigators. 
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of such correlations), except that, as indi- 
cated above, overlapping variables are re- 
jected so that no one factor may be over- 
weighted. 

The substitution of a more advanced 
statistical technique for that of Burgess may 
be suggested by the following criticisms, 
few of which, after twenty-five years of pre- 
dicting on the Burgess model, can be new. 

1. In selecting predictor variables, one 
cannot lean heavily on measures of associa- 
tion between the variables and the criterion. 
Such measures are highly specific to a cer- 
tain population, for each of them is also a 
function of the values of other variables. 
For example, in studying federal offenders 
on the West Coast, one may find that the 
relation between parole adjustment and 
race depends upon the proportion of the 
population who are Selective Service vi- 
olators. If a high proportion of subjects are 
Selective Service offenders, these will prob- 
ably include many Japanese, who, when re- 
leased on parole, quite uniformly succeed. 
At another date there may be a low propor- 
tion of Selective Service offenders in the 
population; in that case the Japanese are 
likely to be not. Selective Service offenders 
and successful parolees but narcotics vio- 
lators and unsuccessful parolees. One may 
easily imagine a similar three-cornered re- 
lationship among parole adjustment, mari- 
tal status, and degree of family interest in 
the inmate. 

For this reason and others, a parole pre- 
diction table, based largely on measures of 
association between the predictor and cri- 
terion variables, which may appear suc- 
cessful with respect to its original popula- 
tion will usually yield less reliable predic- 
tions on later validating populations. One 
may, by applying tests of stability in time to 
potential predictors, weed out those which 
fluctuate and thus impair later prediction, 
but at any given time these may be the best 


4See Mordecai Ezekiel, Methods of Correlation 
Analysis (New York: Johr. Wiley & Sons, 1949), 
p. 216, for a warning against discarding as predic- 
tors variables whose correlation with the criterion 
is low. 
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predictors. What is needed is clearly a 
method of holding each factor constant 
while measuring the relation of the others to 
the criterion. 

2. Each variable should contribute to the 
final prediction score an amount propor- 
tional to its contribution to the variation in 
the predicted behavior. This cannot occur, 
except by coincidence, if the weights of all 
variables are identical. 

3. A three-valued scale of scores for sub- 
classes of variables is unnecessarily crude. 
That is, it should be possible to score a 
variable with some value other than plus 
one, zero, or minus one if our information 
regarding the factors is precise enough. We 
would presumably weight the subclasses in 
proportion to their deviation from a mean 
or median. A truly quantitative analysis 
would surely be interested not only in the 
direction of the deviation (favorable, plus 
one; unfavorable, minus one) but also in the 
magnitude of the deviation 

4, The three score values are not prop- 
erly additive. The plus one and minus one 
values represent subclass values above and 
below certain cutting points. But the assign- 
ment of a zero score to a subclass is not made 
in any defined manner. It may be a mean 
subclass, equidistant from the plus one and 
minus one subclasses, and in that case per- 
haps additive. But it may also be a subclass 
whose association with the criterion, whezh- 
er high or low, is not statistically significant, 
or is not stable, or is not reliable, or in some 

5 The Gluecks have offered one solution to this 


problem in their method of determining a parolee’s 
score as the summation of the percentage violation 


Yates of all the subclasses into which he falls. This 


undoubted improvement results in so little increase 
in accuracy of prediction as not to be worth the 
extra trouble in computation, judging from the con- 
tinued use of methods modeled on Burgess by 
workers in this field. Several persons have found 
correlations over .9 between Glueck and Burgess 
scores on given populations. The many other errors 
in parole prediction apparently dwarf the decrease 
in this particular type of error. A thoretically sill 
better weighting scheme was tried by Monachesi, 
in which subclasses were scored in accordance with 
the standard deviations of their violation rates from 
the violation rate of the entire population. 
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other way seems doubtful. Hence the zero 
scores are not properly additive. One may 
of course argue that zero scores are not 
added, so long as a mean is not computed. 
Nevertheless, summations of scores are 
made up of cumulated plus and minus ones 
and zeros, and upon this total is based the 
statement of probability of parole violation. 

Only one general type of statistics is 
available to meet these objections—multiple 
correlation. In this procedure the relations 
among the predictor variables may be taken 
into account and a simultaneous relation of 
the criterion to all the predictors computed. 
As a useful by-product, the coefficient of 
determination will show what proportion of 
the variance in the criterion has been ac- 
counted for by the variables selected and 
what yet remains to be accounted for: 

The discriminant function, a special case 
of multiple correlation, was developed by 
Fisher® for use when the dependent variable 
is a multiple classification or, as in the pres- 
ent study, a dichotomy. Paul Horst? has 
more recently developed a method of apply- 
ing to the discriminant function the conven- 
tional multiple regression procedure, some- 
what modified in the interest of much great- 
er computational simplicity. The following 
ends are achieved: (1) Only thcse variables 
are selected which make independent con- 
tributions toward discrimination (in this 
case between success and failure on parole). 
(2) The optimal weights to be assigned to 
the selected variables are determined as a 
part of the selection process.* This method 
was adopted in the present study. The com- 
putationel procedures are described below. 


CASE MATERIAL 


The files of the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Washing- 


®R. A. Fisher, “The Use of Multiple Measure- 
ment in Taxonomic Problems,” Annals of Eugenics, 
VII (1936), 179-88. See also Palmer O. Johnson, 
Statistical Methods of Research (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1949), pp. 343-57, for a treatment of the dis- 
criminant function. 

1 Paul Horst and Stevenson Smith, ‘The Dis- 
crimination of Two Racial Samples,” Psychomeitrica, 
XV (September, 1950), 271-89. 
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ton were chosen as the source of material 
for the study.? From these, 455 records were 
chosen and read, of all men, with certain 
defined exceptions, who had been released to 
the supervision of the chief parole officer’of 
this district between March, 1944, and De- 
cember, 1949. Data on the following nine- 
teen factors were gathered and coded: of- 
fense, race, marital status, age at first arrest, 
length of sentence, number of accomplices, 
criminal record, behavior in prison, em- 
ployment record, age at time of release, 
veteran status, quality of parental home, 
interest of family in inmate, personality ab- 
normality, education, intelligence, rating of 
neighborhood to which parolee moved on 
release, type of supervision (conditional re- 
lease or parole), and success or failure on 
parole. 

The material was coded under thirty-four 
variables, including the criterion. This was 
necessary because all variables had to be 
quantitatively ordered so as to compute 
product moment correlation coefficients. 
The first three factors, offense, race, and 
marital status, were, accordingly, each di- 
vided into series of all-or-none variables, one 
variable for each offense, race, and marital 
status. Also, criminal record and work 
record were each coded as two variables, re- 
flecting slightly different definitions. 

By use of computations described in de- 
tail below, an experience table was prepared, 
showing the distribution of scores, classified 
by success and failure on parole, with 
parole-violation rates for each score class. A 
condensed version is given in Table 1. The 
lower end of the table discriminates excel- 
lently between violators and nonviolators, 
but the upper end does not. This suggests 
the unreliability of the criterion variable, for 
actual nonviolators are likely to be recorded 
as such, while, of the actual violators, an 


8 Ibid., p. 277. 


3 Grateful acknowledgment is made of the per- 
mission to use these records, granted by Mr. 
Richard A. Chappell, chief of the Division of Pro- 
bation of the United States Courts, and by Dr. 
George A. Killinger, chairman of the Parole Board 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
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unknown portion appears as nonviolators 
because their violations have not been dis- 
covered.!? ; 

Jf one applies the Guttman measure of 
predictive efficiency, the percentage reduc- 
tion in error achieved by using the experi- 
ence table, as compared with prediction 
based on the principle of modal pepeng 
is 10.29 per cent. 


f 


TABLE 1 


CONDENSED EXPERIENCE TABLE OF DIS- 
CRIMINANT-FUNCTION SCORES 








, | Parole- 

Total | Non- | vid | Viola- 

Score Num- | viola- l f 

bars tors ators tion 

í Rate 

1.0001-1.7000...) 61 | 28 | 33! | 54.1 
0.8001-1.0000...] 80 56 24i 30.0 
0.6001-0.8000...| 110 76 34: 30.9 
0,4001-0, 6000...) 75 66 9: 12.0 
0.2001-0.4000...| 61 54 7,4} 11.5 
—0.4001-0.2000...| 68 68 0 0.0 


A similar experience table prepared for 
the same cases, using the same coded data 
but applying a prediction method modeled 
on Burgess, achieved a percentage reduction 
in error of 6.46 per cent. Here, too, the 
discrimination was much better at the favor- 
able end of the table. 


4 

10 This, of course, raises the question of whether 
we are trying to predict criminality as such or the 
adjudication of criminality, i.e., official parole viola- 
tion. In this study certainly, as apparently in most 
others, the attempt is to predict criminality, of which 
the official finding that there has been'a parole 
violation is merely a more or less accurate’ index. If 
` this were not so, the prediction student would be 
obliged to include among his predictor variables 
Such items as the characteristics of the parole board 
members (or the judge) who pass upon alleged 
parole violations and of the policeman on the beat, 
as well as the crowdedness of the prisons, and the 
contemporary state of public opinion on parole, 
all of which affect the behavior of the parolee rela- 
tively little but do greatly affect the decision as to 
whether or not a given incident of misbehavior 

shall be reported as a criminal violation of parole. 
Investigators have confined their attention 
largely to items related to the parolee as a behaving 
person, to the exclusion of items related to the dis- 
covery, reporting, assessment, and adjudication of 


1 
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COMPUTATION OF THE DISCRIMINANT 
FUNCTION 


The method of computing the discrimi- 
nant function developed by Horst com- 
mences with the preparation of a matrix of 
product moment correlation coefficients, 
showing the relation of every variable, in- 
cluding the criterion, to every other vari- 
able. In the present study, this was a 34 X 
34 table, with 561 coefficients on each side of 
the diagonal. Barring mishap, the computa- 
tion of these is probably the largest part of 
the total labor of computation. 

Of these many figures, the correlations of 
the predictor variables with the criterion 
variable (reproduced here as the first column 
of Table 2) are of most interest, as first ap- 
proximations of the regression coefficients. 
For reasons to be developed later, these may 
be, however, extremely misleading. The 
magnitudes of these values were, in general, 
low. The largest, disregarding sign, was 
—.2104, showing that Selective Service 
violators tended not to violate parole. There 
were only four other values greater than 
.1500. It is clear that no single characteristic 
accounted for more than 4 per cent of the 
variance in the criterion. (The square of the 
value —.2 is .04, the coefficient of determina- 
tion.) 

An iterative procedure is now applied to 
these coefficients of correlation with tae 
criterion. (This procedure is described in full 
in the report by Horst and Smith, cited 
earlier, and is given in condensed form be- 
low, in connection with a simplified model.) 
The result of fifty-one of these iterations is 


crime, One concludes that the dependent variable is 
intended by prediction workers to be criminality, 
not an administrative act concerning it. 

This is not to say that the score groups, and 
therefore the predictive factors, are in any general 
way, or necessarily, more reliable as an index of 
criminality than the criterion “official parole 
violation.” That is a question to be answered by | 
empirical test when an acceptable index of criminali- 
ty has been devised. There is, however, no a priori | 
reason to deny its possibility, and, as indicated 
above, there is considerable reason to conjecture 
that it may be true for one end of the distribution of 
parolees.. 
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the series of regression coefficients, the sec- 
ond column of Table 2. In order that these 
coefficients may be used to predict from raw 
data, not classified in standard units, each 
regression coefficient is divided by the 
standard deviation of its corresponding 
variable. The resulting values are the beta 
weights, which appear in the fourth column 
of Table 2. It will be noted that some varia- 
bles are not assigned weights. These gen- 
erally are those which did not accumulate 
sufficient value to indicate that they were 
efficient discriminators between parole vio- 
lators and nonviolators. 
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The experience table, Table 1, may be 
computed quite easily using the beta weights 
of Table 2. For each parolee separately, the 
code values for each variable are simply neul- 
tiplied by the corresponding beta weights 
and summated. The totals are then classified 
into score classes by success and failure on 
parole. One can then say, for example, that, 
of the 110 men with scores between 0.6001 
and 0.8000, there were 76 nonviolators and 
34 violators, and the violation rate for that 
score class was 30.9 per cent. 

The pronounced discrepancy in the rela- 
tive values of the first, second, and fourth 


TABLE 2 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION OF THIRTY-THREE VARIABLES 
AND SUCCESS ON PAROLE 











5 Correlation 
Verib Coefficient 
Selective Service............ — 2104 
Auto transportation......... -+ .1445 
Narcotics. ..... oonan + .0799 
Forgery........e 2 ceeceeeees + .0427 
Larceny, post office......... — 0101 
White slavery.............. + .0812 
Oher offenses.............. — .0673 
WHI senna sankan ias +.0875 
NegrO.. eee eee ees +.0010 
American Indian............ + .0381 
Oviental...............00008 — 1538 
Married. ............000 00s — .0275 
Divorced or separated....... +1311 
Deaserted............0 eevee — .0260 
Widowed. ................. +.0057 
Single suonerie uee nes — 0951 
Age at first arrest........... +2051 
Length of sentence.......... + .0240 
Number of accomplices...... +.0740 
Criminal record............. +,1753 
` Time previously served...... +.1394 
Institutional behavior +.0938 
Work record....... onnan ana + .1678 
Work when arrested......... +. 1398 
Age on release.............. — .0804 
Veteran.............00. cee +-.1302 
Type of home.............. +. 1223 
. Femily interest. .... Ey Wiener i +.0618 
Personality abnormalities. ... | —.0180 
Education. ..........0..... -+ .0307 
Intelligence... ............. +.0516 
Type of neighborhood. ...... +.0317 
Conditional release or parole. . 


Regression Standard Beta 
Coefficient Deviation “Weight 
— .0498 3879 —. 1284 
-+.0860 . 3843 -+ .2238 
-+.1928 .3897 +.4947 
-+.0620 2877 +.2155 
ee Si) ae nae 1726 | +5956 
+ .0867 4241 +2044 
peat 1603 | $1316 
+ .0529 4184 +.1264 
+.1250 4518 +.2767 
pon Ys 2 1606 | +2310 
-+.1000 8470 +.1181 
+.0319 1.3574 + .0382 
"4670524 | 1.1524 | 10455 
—.0195 1.9089 — ,0102 
ioiii A E Po Pee ee 0886" 
+ .0295 „8323 + .0395 
— .0942 1.5916 — .0592 
-+ .0669 4877 -+.1372 
Loi ae 4370 | "2085 
— 0558 1.2552 _, 
-+ .0636 7843 + .0683 
+.0121 4254 + .0284 
+ 20294 4294. 
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columns of Table 2 may be noted. It is clear 
that if one column of values represents good 
predictors, the other two cannot. Obviously, 
a great deal of “work” has been accom- 
plished by the iterations, as well as‘by the 
division by the sigmas. This “work” re- 
mains undone by any method of parole pre- 
diction which is based on direct measures of 
association between predictor variables and 
the criterion. To present as clearly as pos- 
sible both the process of iteration and its 
- rationale, a much simpler and thoroughly 
fictitious model is now presented. . 
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in part an adaptation from Horst and 
Smith, cited earlier, for convenient reference 
here. 

The first column of Table 4, headed 
“ir,” is taken from Table 3 and shows the 
coefficients of correlation of the criterion 
with the other variables. At the base of the 
column, the figure —.10 is the algebraic 
sum of the values in the column above. The 
highest value, disregarding sign, in the 
column above is selected and inclosed in 
parentheses. This happens to be the fourth 
variable, “Education,” with a value of ° 


TABLE 3 


FICTITIOUS COEFFICIENTS OF INTERCORRELATION OF FIVE VARIABLES 
© AND FAILURE ON PAROLE 























Variable Criminal | Religious- | Mep | Educa- | Typeof | Criterion 
ecord ness tion Home 
1. Criminal record.. +1.00 | — .40 | —.10 | — .40 | + .70 +.70 
2. Religiousness....| — .40 +1.00 + .10 + .50 — .30 —.40 
3. Health.......... — 10 | + .10 +1.00 + .10 — 10 +.10 
4, Education.......| — .40 + .50 + .10 +1.00 — .30 — .80 
5. Type of home....) + .70 — .30 — .10 — 30 +1.00 +.30 
Total......... + .80 + .90 +1.00 + .90 +1.00 —.10 





A MODEL SHOWING THE ITERATIVE 
TECHNIQUE AND ITS RATIONALE 


Table 3 is a matrix of imaginary correla- 
tions among five predictor variables and the 
criterion. The values are purposely exag- 
gerated so that one may see more clearly 
what goes on at each step. Each variable is 
postulated to be some index of (1) criminal 
record, (2) religiousness, (3) health, (4) edu- 


cation, and (5) type of home background, so © 


constructed that the scores are in standard 
units. Hence the regression coefficients and 
beta weights will be identical. 

The criterion is considered as scored 
“zero” for success, “one” for failure. Zero 
scores are also assigned to (1) minimum 
criminal record, (2) minimum religiousness, 
(3) minimum sickness, (4) minimum educa- 
tion, and (5) best home. Table 4 is a work 
sheet showing the values resulting from each 
of twenty successive iterations, as well as 
the columns. of subtrahends used in the 
computation. The following explanation is 





—.80. The square of this value is .64, and it 
is entered in the row marked “Increment.” 
Inasmuch as it is the first increment, it is 
added to zero, and R? is also .64. This is the 
first step toward a multiple correlation co- 
efficient. 

The values in the column headed “2r,” 
are determined as follows: Each entry in . 
row 4 of the correlation table (Table. 3) 
(because variable No. 4 was just selected) 
is multiplied by the value —.80. These 
products, which appear between the 7,- 
columns, are then subtracted from the cor- 
responding elements in the column headed 
“ir,” That is, the product of —.80 and 
—.40 (the first value in row 4 or the fourth 
column of Table 3) is .32. This is subtracted 
from .70, the first value under 17,, and the 
result is .38, the first value under 2r,. Simi- 
larly, —.80 X .50 = —.40; that value sub- 
tracted from —.40 is .00, and so forth. The 
same computation is carried out for the 
totals of each column. The product of —.80 
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and .90 is —.72. This subtracted from —.10 
results in .62, which is the same as the total 
of the values under 2r, and so checks the 
computation. The largest value under 2r, is 
.38. This, in turn, is selected and becomes 
the multiplier for the second iteration. Its 
square, .1444, is added as an increment to 
.64. The total, .7844, becomes the new R?. 

Table 4 shows only the first twenty itera- 
tions. The increment which is added to the 
R? by a twenty-first iteration is only 
.000026, and by the twenty-sixth it sinks to 
000004." Hence this table shows the bulk 
of the work done by the process. 

We may now see how this method of suc- 
cessive eliminations makes use, for predic- 
tive purposes, of the various relations 
postulated in Table 3. We first observed 
that approximately 64 per cent of the vari- 
ance in the criterion may be accounted for 
by one variable, “Education.” That value 
is then the first step toward the multiple 
correlation which will measure the portion 
of the variance in the criterion which is ex- 
plained, or accounted for, by the given inde- 
pendent variables. 

We may not, however, then add the 
square of .70, our next-sized coefficient, to 
our .64, for we would not then be making use 
of the information contained in the inter- 
correlations among the independent varia- 
bles in order to correct those original values. 
Instead, we make use of the figures before 
us, which show that a part of the relation- 
ship betwzen criminal record and parole 
viclation may be due to the facts (1) that 
educated people seem to succeed on parole 
(r = —.80) and (2) that people with bad 
criminal records tend to be poorly educated 
(r = —.40). We may then say that 40 per 
cent of the —.80 correlation (or 80 per cent 
of the —.40 correlation), i.e., .32, represents 
the portion of the .70 correlation of parole 
vietation with criminal record which is al- 

u The use of a large number of decimal places is 
characteristic of the multiple regression problem, 
despite the fact that the original data in Table 3 
were represented as correct to only two places. 
In such problems as this at least one decimal place 


is needed for each variable. See, for example, John- 
son, op. cit., p. 332, n. 1. 
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ready accounted for by the —.80 which has 
been selected. Before selecting the .70 and 
adding its square to our multiple r, we will 
first subtract the .32 which has been ,ac- 
counted for by the variable “Education” 
and square only the balance: (.70 — .32)? = 
1444, This value added to .64 equals .7844, 
the multiple r at this second stage. 

But, just as we subtracted from .70 the 
product of —.80 and —.40, so we may also 
subtract corresponding products from the 
other coefficients of correlation with the ` 
criterion. We find that all the correlation of 
religiousness with parole adjustment (—.40) 
is accounted for by the facts that religious 
people tend to be well educated (.50) and 
well-educated people to succeed on parole 
(—.80). The value in the second row of the 
column headed “2r,” then becomes zero. 
The value in the fourth row of that column 
also becomes zero, because all of the —.80 
correlation has been “used up” by squaring 
and adding it to R?. 

This process may continue quite a num- 
ber of times. Each r,-column represents a 
series of values of thus far unexplained cor- 
relations between the criterion and the in- 
dependent variables. The residuals decline 
in value as the portion of unaccounted-for 
relationships diminishes. 

Beta weights may be computed, after the 
last iteration, by summating the values se- 
lected for each variable, that is, all values in 
parentheses on line 1, then line 2, and so 
forth. No division by the standard devia- 
tions is necessary, because it has been postu- 
lated that the variables were scored in 
standard units and the sigmas would all be 
unity. The beta weights are given in Table 
5. The manner of accumulation of aggregate 
weight may be seen by noting the four 
series of beta weights, after five, ten, fifteen, 
and twenty iterations, respectively. Those 
in the first column are not greatly different 
from those in the last, for much of the work 
of the method occurs in the first few itera- 
tions, when the values involved are at their 
largest. 

The beta weights here, as in the main 
study, are very different indeed from the 
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correlations of the criterion with the pre- 
dictors. Two of the five actually reverse 
their signs, and there are important shifts in 
the relative magnitude of all. One of the 
most interesting transformations is that of 
' the fifth variable, “Type of home.” It ap- 
pears, in fact, to be a suppressor variable. 
Its correlation with the criterion is not 
exactly negligible, but it is the next to small- 
est of the five and is less than half as great as 
its correlation with criminal record, .70. 
Why does this variable carry a final fairly 
heavy negative beta weight, —.3691, in the 
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tween type cf home and parole adjustment. 
Instead, it is only .30, indicating that the 
component of the “Type of home” variable 
which is unique to it must be operating in a 
direction contrary to that expected. In 
other words, there is a negative relationship 
between type of home and parole adjust- 
ment. This true relationship is exactly what 
our beta weight shows. (It must be remem- 
bered that these “true relationships” are 
still fictitious.) The relationships involved in 
the other correlations with predictors (for- 
tunately for our illustrative purposes) tend 


TABLE 5 


BETA WEIGHTS FOR FIVE VARIABLES, BY NUMBER OF 
ITERATIONS USED IN COMPUTATION 








NUMBER OF ITERATIONS 





VARIABLE 
Five 
Criminal record...... + 5307 
Religiousness........ . 0000 
. Health... 0.02.00... +.2180 
Education.......... — .8000 
Type of home....... — .1842 





face of the positive correlation of .30? Clear- 
ly, it is in order to suppress a spurious posi- 
tive relationship. For, notwithstanding the 
.30 correlation between type of home and 
parole adjustment (indicating that men 
from good homes tend to make good parole 
adjustments), the actual relationship be- 
tween the type of home and parole adjust- 
ment is shown by the predictor intercorrela- 
tions to be exactly the opposite. Men with 
long criminal records tend to violate parole 
(.70), and men from poor homes tend to 
have long criminal records (also .70). If, 
independently of this and in addition to it 
(or, as we say, holding this factor of criminal 
record constant), poor home background 
should be conducive to parole failure, one 
would expect a high positive correlation be- 


2 See Paul Horst, The Prediction of Personal 
Adjustment, pp. 434-35, for a discussion of suppres- 
sor variables. See also Robert J. Wherry, “Test 
Selection and Suppressor Variables,” Psychometrica, 
XI (1946), 239-47. 


Ten Fifteen Twenty 
+. 6827 +.7175 +.7417 
+.1351 +.1351 + .1129 
+.2180 +.1951 + .1951 
—.7324 — . 7030 — .6902 
— . 2856 — .3532 — 3691 


to confirm and augment this negative 
weighting. One may note that the work in- 
volved in developing these more complex 
relationships is barely begun by the fifth 
iteration, and considerable work yet remains 
to be done even after the tenth. 

The extremely high R?, over .99, under- 
lines the fictitious nature of the values in 
the table of r’s. Had they been slightly dif- 
ferent, R? could have been greater than 
unity, an absurdity. From this one may con- 
clude that there is hidden within the table 
at least one value, and probably more, which 
is inconsistent with the values of other co- 
efficients in the table. For each correlation, 
as has been pointed out, is not independent 
of other correlations, and its value mustffe 
within limits set by the values of other 
correlations in the table. 


CONCLUSION 


The discriminant-function method de- 
scribed here appears to offer one practical 


PAROLE PREDICTION USING MULTIPLE CORRELATION 


working solution to the two problems of 
- selecting the best predictor variables and of 
then weighting them for the most efficient 
prediction of parole behavior. It has three 
notable advantages: 

1. In toth selecting predictors and as- 
signing weights to them, this method em- 
ploys an exact measure of association, the 
product moment correlation coefficient, for 
which sampling error and other statistical 
characteristics are defined. 

2. This measure permits much finer 
weighting of variables and subclasses than 
the plus one, minus one, and zero values 
used by Burgess and his followers, these 
weights being calculated so as to be propor- 
tional to the contribution of the variable to 

‘ total varience in the criterion. 

3. Botk the selection and the weighting 
of variables exploit the information avail- 
able regarding the associations among the 
predictors as well as between them and the 
criterion. The waste of this information in 
other methods makes impossible the im- 
portant reduction in error which occurs as a 
result of the iterative process. 

This is not to say, of course, that all pre- 
dictive problems in this area are solved, for 
some old ones remain and some new ones are 
introduced. Perhaps the most important 
may be the following: 

1. Prediction based upon multiple cor- 
relation methods is extremely vulnerable to 
sampling error. It is therefore essential to 
use relatively large populations of subjects 
and to classify them only into relatively 
large subclasses.!8 Failure to observe this 
precaution may justify the common and 
serious criticism that predictability in future 
samples is much less when multiple correla- 
tions are used than when they are not. In 
the present study, sampling error may be 
responsible, for example, for the negative 
beta weight, —.2085, assigned to ‘‘Per- 
sonality abnormality”; that is, personality 
abnormality is found to be favorable to suc- 

33 See Ezekiel, op. cit., p. 321: ‘Correlation con- 
stants derived from multiple regression studies 


are even more subject to chance variation than are 
those from simpler analyses.” 
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cess on parole, a very dubious finding that 
would probably reduce predictive efficiency 
in future samples. 

2. As described in this report, the method 
employs a measure of linear relationships 
only, notwithstanding the probability that 
most relationships in human affairs are, 
when expressed statistically, curvilinear. It 
would not, however, be difficult to employ 
measures of curvilinear correlation. As a re- 
sult, predictive efficiency might be expected 
to increase. 

3. It is difficult when using multiple cor- 
relation to employ such qualitative pre- 
dictor variables as offense, race, or Burgess’ 
“social type.” These may be handled in 
three ways. 

a) Qualitative variables may be reduced 
to series of all-or-none dichotomous vari- 
ables. This was done in the present study, 
where the variable “offense,” for example, 
was made into seven mutually exclusive 
dichotomous variables, one for each of six 
offenses and a residual category of “Other 
offenses.” This, of course, multiplies the 
computational labor. It also leads to theo- 
retical trouble in the iteration, for, given the 
value of one variable in a series, the freedom 
of the others in the series to vary is reduced. 

b) The subclasses of such qualitative var- 
iables may be rank-ordered or even given 
cardinal code values. This introduces for 
each such variable a whole new research 
problem: to determine empirically the scores 
for each subclass which will permit optimum 
predictive efficiency. Inasmuch as that is 
the purpose of the entire study, one may be- 
come involved in an elaborate lift-by-boot- 
strap operation, or at best the first of a 
series of approximations. 

c) One might select a few of the more im- 
portant subclasses of one or two qualitative 
variables and set up a complete prediction 
study for the members of each subclass. One 
may easily make a virtue of necessity here, 
for such a plan would make use of another 
reservoir of yet unused information. The 
relation of, say, test intelligence or unem- 
ployment to parole behavior is probably not 
the same for an auto thief as for an em- 
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bezzling bank president. The beta weights 
for intelligence and work record would then 
- be different for a population of auto thieves 
than for a population of embezzlers. 

4. This may, in fact, be considered our 
fourth major problem, Our variables are not 
independent one of another, although all 
present prediction methods assume that 
they are. As Horst says, “The weight to be 
assigned to each variable is not a constant, 
but rather a function of some or all of the 
variables in the system.’’!4 

5. Further work is urgently needed, di- 
rected at increasing the homogeneity of the 
subclasses of the variables. This is especially 
true of the criterion variable. In the present 
study the subclass “violator” probably in- 
‘cluded a heterogeneous mixture of persons, 


14 Op, cit., p. 83. 
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some of whom were habitual recidivists by 
any standard and others of whom were in 
most respects reasonably satisfactory mem- 
bers of society. Certainly those in the op- 
posite category, the nonviolators, must have 
included many parolees who were totally un- 
reformed, perhaps lying low until the “heat 
is off” or engaging surreptitiously in crime. 
What our system attempts to predict, using 
this clumsy criterion, is too often the acci- 
dent of escape or apprehension. Until our 
criterion is a meaningful and penetrating 
appraisal of a parolee’s conduct as husband, 
neighbor, employee, and citizen, our defini- 
tion is artificial, our predictive efficiency is 
low, and our findings are vulnerable to 
attack as trivial. 
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PREMISES IN SOCIOLOGICAL INQUIRY 
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ABSTRACT | 


Social science premises substitute for the e 


eriment available to most of the natural sciences. Such 


premises do not carry bias in themselves, although they can support biased argument if they are uncritically 
turned from methodological assumptions to assertions of fact. Empirical research and student training ought 
to encompass the difficult methodological problems related to the unavoidable presence of implicit premises 
or to the explicit formulation of premises which might guide the sociologist in the orderly conduct of funda- 


mental research. . : 


Our interest in ideologies has shifted from 
concern with problems of imputation. We 
are not so much concerned any more with 
the relationship between ideological struc- 
tures and corresponding social structures, 
the interest position of which is either pro- 


moted or—at least—refiected by means of- 


ideological distortion. Our concern with 
ideologies has become primarily self-criti- 
cal! We seek to eliminate ideological distor- 
tions from. the conclusions of sociological 
research, 

In this light we have to consider the sig- 
nificance of demands that value premises be 
made explicit.2 Such demands are supported 
by the notion that.bias is unavoidable in the 
conduct of sociological inquiry; it is further- 
more implied that such bias expresses itself 
in the formulation of value premises and 
that some measure of objectivity is gained 
as implicit value premises are turned into 
explicit ones. 

Unfortunately, we do not understand 
well the function of premises in sociological 
inquiry. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE PREMISES TAEE THE 
PLACE OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
EXPERIMENTATION 


“Premises” are statements of facts. They 
may either be assumed or proved to be true. 


boiia 

1A recent discussion of the sociology of knowl- 
edge assigns to it the clarification of two problems: 
(a) the imputation of interests or motives to social 
classes and to individual members of these classes; 
and (b) the pcssibility of achieving valid knowledge” 
(Frank E. Hartung, ‘Problems of the Sociology of 
Knowledge,” Philosophy of Science, XIX, No. 1 
[January, 1952], 17). 


t 


In the days of Plato and Aristotle deductive 
reasoning tested the compatability of scien- 
tific premises with each other. To the test of 
internal consistency there might have been 
added some speculation regarding the co- 
incidence of premises and empirical observa- 
tion. Such deductive reasoning and vague 
references to empirical veracity, then, was 
to prove the original premise or premises 
to be true. 

In the contemporary social sciences, prem- 
ises are used for entirely different pur- 
poses. Modern empirical science must select 
from the wealth of real life those data upon 
which scientific observation is to be fo- 
cused. In the natural sciences the focus of 
investigation is gained through the observa- 
tion of limited aspects of the outside world 
which have been forced into experimental 
conditions. The experiment co-ordinates 
within a simple relationship (admixture, ex- 
posure to heat or cold or motion, etc.) those 
elementary units of the physical world the 
attributes of which are to be explored. In the 
experiment these unadulterated substances 
are brought together without interference 
from agents extraneous to the situation to 
be investigated. 

In the social sciences, on the other hand, 
the selection necessary for scientific preci- 
sion cannot be achieved through the crea- 
tion of experimental conditions. Roughly 
speaking, the social sciences find themselves 
in a situation comparable to one in which 
Galileo would have found himself if he had 


3See Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
(2 vols.; New York: Harper & Bros., 1944), II, 
1041 ff. 
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to try to glean the law of gravity from the 
observation of a number of stones rolling 
and bumping down the side of a mountain. 
Or we might have to imagine—for purposes 
of comparison—the plight of a chemist try- 
ing to determine the attributes of an element 
by observing it in various compounds, that 
is, admixed to and chemically fused with 
other elements. 

In principle there is no difference be- 
tween the verifications required for generali- 
zations in either the natural or the social 
sciences.” In practice the social sciences 
meet with unique methodological difficulties 
due to the unavailability of experimental 
devices. Our attention is called, therefore, to 
those processes of reasoning by which the 
nonexperimental sciences substitute for the 
experiment available to most of the natural 
sciences. 

In the social sciences, premises are exactly 
the instrument by which the scientist elimi- 
nates those conditions from his considera- 
tion which might interfere with the observa- 
tion upon which his inquiry is to be focused. 
The statements contained in the premises 


are not necessarily based upon previous em- - 


pirical research. Premises may be no more 
than a hypothetical device to hold certain 
factors constant and to allow others to vary 
for purposes of empirical observation. At 
times, a very general assumption will be 
made of “others being equal,” thus eliminat- 
ing with one broad sweep all but the vari- 
ables of immediate interest. Through prem- 
ises, potential subject matter for socio- 
logical research is pushed aside for possible 
later consideration. Sometimes, we miss the 
point if we raise the question of whether cer- 
tain premises are either true or false. They 
may not be intended as more than methodo- 
logical devices. 


PREMISES AS METHODOLOGICAL 
ASSUMPTIONS 


If the premises of economic theory state 
—among other assumptions—that the mar- 
ket situation is characterized by the pres- 
ence of an infinite number. of competing 
entrepreneurs, this does not imply. that 
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monopolies or monopoloid situations do not 
exist or that economic theory does not apply 
at all where the number of competing entre- 
preneurs is short of infinite. It does mean, 
however, that economic theory takes it upon 
itself to ignore the monopoly—as a compli- 
cation to be considered some other time—in 
order to uncerstand the regularities en- 
countered in pure form on a market exposed 
to the open competition of all comers. Eco- 
nomic theory, developed under the assump- 
tion of simpliñed and—to that extent—un- 
realistic conditions, will ever remain a par- 
tial tool only in the explanation of real eco- 
nomic life. It will take the combination of 
different theories, each focusing upon some 
and ignoring other aspects of the situation, 
to gain a complete understanding of the 
concrete situation.* 

Similarly, sociological investigation may 
start out with the statement of certain as- 
sumptions. Sociologists may assume, for cer- 
tain purposes, that social conditions at any 
given time tend to approach an equilibrium, 
that is, a stete of conditions at which no 
factors inherent in the social system will 
tend to promote social change. This, of 
course, is the premise of. the predominant 
sociological approach to social change.’ The 
assumption to which this approach is com- 
mitted eliminates from consideration all 
social change that might develop from exist- 
ing social conditions. This makes it possible 
to focus attention upon the adaptive proc- - 
esses within the social system. As a meth- 
odological device, the reference to an equilib- 
rium existing in the social system may be 
well justified by the prevailing emphasis of 
the investigation. There is, on the other 
hand, not the slightest justification to turn 


3 See the discussion of the ‘‘gap that seems to 
separate the physical and the social sciences” 
(George A. Lundberg, “Alleged Obstacles to Social 
Science,” Scientific Monthly, LXX, No. 5 [frye 
1950], 299 ff.). 


4 Different frameworks of economic theory are 
discussed by Svend Riemer, Den Ockonomiske 
Teoris Praemisser (Copenhagen: Nationaloekono- 
misk Tidsskrift, 1937), pp. 132 ff. i 


ë See William F. Ogburn, Social ene (New 
York: Viking Press, 1922). ; 
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such a methodological assumption into an 
assertion about actually existing social con- 
ditions. 
Neverzheless, methodological assump- 
tions are often turned into statements of 
fact. In that case the reasoning is frequently 
this: As applied to empirical research, the 
premises are not found contradictory to 
actually existing conditions. They are not 
refuted by empirical investigation. But how 
could they be so refuted? Inasmuch as prem- 
ises have the very task of eliminating cer- 
tain aspects from scientific consideration, 
all consequent procedures of empirical ob- 
servation are so directed as to overlook 
those aspects of the situation which are 
clamped down by definitive assumptions. 
Research conducted within the limitations 
of certain premises is not capable of testing 
the verac:ty of these premises themselves. 


PREMISES IN THE SERVICE OF BIAS 


Still, aZter extended research under the 
sheltering cover of delimiting premises, the 
sociological investigator may find himself 
tempted to reconsider the validity of the 
assumptions that have served him so well. 
Tf he finds them methodologically successful, 
he may be tempted to consider them as coin- 
ciding with actual fact. Thus, the original 
assumption may be elevated to the rank of a 
conclusive assertion. A methodological de- 
vice is taken as an empirical test to verify 
the very conditions which it eliminates from 
consideration. 

Such turnabout will, of course, be readily 
performed only by investigators that are 
methodologically naive or severely biased. 
Thus, we have been told with apparent sci- 
entific authority that society, indeed, tends 
to approximate a static equilibrium at any 
given time, that “differential association” 
is, indeed, the main factor causing crime 
rather thar. representing a possible approach 
to the anélysis of criminal behavior, that 
environment rather than heredity is the de- 
terminant of human behavior, or that urban 
development must yield to the competitive 
forces active on the real estate market. 

There heve been attempts to convince us 
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that social history moves in cycles, or that 
social history moves in a straight line, that 
social “progress” must be “grown” to en- 
dure, or that it must be initiated by rhan’s 
ability to plan ahead with reason. We have 
been assured that family disorganization is 
the outcome of individual maladjustment 
rather than adverse social conditions, while 
it-would have been more correct to say that 
present knowledge is available only about 
the component of individual maladjust- 
ment. All these assertions would be perfectly 
acceptable if they were offered as propae- 
deutic devices. As statements of fact, they 
do not belong in the category of justifiable 
scientific generalizations. 


PREMISES AND THE INTERPRETATION 
OF RESEARCH 


With our insistence upon “operational- 
ism” and methods of empirical verification, 
we tend to neglect the importance of sound 
interpretive reasoning. While techniques of 
investigation are improved and used to 
establish reliable and valid research conclu- 
sions, we have made little progress in clarify- 
ing the relationship between the so-called 
frame of reference and the conclusions to be 
drawn from research carried out within such 
“frame of reference.” 

We are inclined to look upon different 
frames of reference as so many “approaches” 
which, from different angles, march toward 
that incontestable social reality which re- 
veals itself naked to the empirical observer. 
We tend to forget that the premises which 
establish a frame of reference are not aban- 
doned as we penetrate to direct empirical 
observation. They hang on and structure 
the very perception of empirical facts. 

We may do well to distinguish between 
explicit and implicit premises. Much confu- 
sion results, indeed, from premises not clear- 
ly stated as such though inherent in the 
method of empirical observation, and per- 
haps even misused in the course of interpre- 
tive reasoning. Just as our students are 
trained in techniques of empirical observa- 
tion, they ought to be trained in the assess- 
ment of premises that might limit the re- 
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search conclusions about which they might 
have learned in their textbooks. 

To be sure, we cannot expect all premises 

to bè stated explicitly. Some are too obvious 
` to be reported to an audience of other sci- 
entists familiar with current trends of re- 
search. At times it will require considerable 
‘skill to document the presence of premises 
by quotations from descriptions of “pro- 
cedure” or the wording of schedules and 
questionnaires. 

It would be detrimental, as a matter of 
fact, to our research efforts if the awareness 
of “value premises” were made an instru- 
ment for purposes of name-calling. This 
tendency is not unfamiliar to those who 
have tried to cope with problems of ideology. 
Undesirable research conclusions have been 
devalidated by vague references to ideologi- 
cal fixations—assumed to have biased the 
results of investigation. The use of premises 
for purposes of ideological distortion is 
linked to a sufficiently precise process of 
reasoning to permit us to say with some 
exactness where objective research ends and 
where ideological interpretations begin. 

We are challenged to remain aware of the 
range of applicability® determined by the re- 
search approach to a social science problem. 
We must remain aware of this “range of ap- 
plicability” through all stages of research, 
that is, from empirical observation to gen- 
eralization and to the theoretical interpreta- 
tion of such generalizations. Much distortion 
of sociological truth could be critically 
eliminated through the confrontation of 
premises and conclusions, through careful 
scrutiny of those instances in which the so- 
ciologist has extended his conclusions be- 
yond the “range of applicability” delimited 
by his frame of reference. 

Most ideological distortions in the social 
sciences can be controlled by an understand- 
ing of the proper function of premises. We 
need not limit ourselves to that gesture of 


§ This fortunate term was used by John Dewey in 
his Introduction to the recent reprinting of his Re- 
construction in Philosophy (“A Mentor Book”; New 
York: New American Library, 1950), p. 14. 
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despair which challenges us to confess to our 
premises, which, by foregone conclusion, are 
considered as biased value premises. The 
assumption, under the circumstances, is 
that we are all unavoidably biased and that 
we might as well admit what we are about.’ 

What is gained, however, if we confess to 
some bias which is vaguely accused of influ- 
encing. the results of empirical sociological 
research? Such “declaration of intenticn” 
would help only if the admittedly partial 
truth were related to a framework capable 
of integrating the results of sociological re- 
search indebted to different value premises. 

The problem of social science relativity 
cannot be solved through metaphysical ref- 
erence to the elementary reality of objective 
sense impressions (objective because shared 
with others within the same frame of reier- 
ence). The methodological analysis of the 
exact relationship between premises and 
empirical observation alone will extricate us 
from a dilemma which leaves us, today, un- 
easy in the advancement of sociological 
science. As we build such methodological 
self-criticism into our scientific procedures, 
and as we train our students to recognize 
unavoidable methodological limitations, we 
shall rest more confident that faulty gen- 
eralizations will not sneak into our work- 
shop. 


THE PLACE OF PREMISES IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH 


Social science premises without delimit- 
ing premises is impossible, because sccial 
reality does not reveal itself in all its facets 
to the naked eye of the investigator. Preci- 
sion requires focus; and focus is gained 
through the elimination of all but the im- 
mediately relevant aspects of the social 
situation from further scrutiny. This is done 
with the help of premises, that is, state- 
ments of fact which—for purposes of the in- 
vestigation at hand—shall not be doubted. 
They are assumed to be true, although it 
may never have been proved that they are 

7See Ellsworth Faris’ recent review of Talcott 


Parsons’ The Social System in American Sociological 
Review, XVIII, No. 1 (February, 1953), 103. 
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true in fact. They are assumptions which 
ought not to be turned into assertions. 

Premises are unavoidable in social science 
research. They are not necessarily tied to 
ideological bias. Such bias will color the con- 
clusions drawn from empirical research only 
where premises are misused by being turned 
from assumptions into assertions. Premises 
are necessary methodological tools. They 
need not sneak any ideological or utopian 
bias into our research conclusions, although 
we have been deceived frequently by having 
first beer: invited to accept certain state- 
ments of fact “for the sake of the argument” 
and having later been made to pay for the 
acceptance of premises by having them pre- 
sented to us as incontestable fact. 

Little is gained, therefore, from the frank 
confession of so-called value premises, At 
that, premises are rarely related to values. 
Our students ought to be trained, however, 
to recognize the different premises inherent 
in their own research and those inherent in 
different sociological knowledge. 

We are not in possession of any unquali- 
fied truth. Wherever attempts have been 
made to summarize diversified research con- 
tributions in some specified field of investi- 
gation, it has always been recognized that 
facts produced by empirical research do not 
add up by mechanical addition. Different 
generalizations result within the protective 
shelter of different premises. Facts can be 
related to each other only if they have been 
accumulated within a framework of identi- 
cal premises, Nor can different premises be 
combined by ascent to higher levels of ab- 
straction. The more divergent premises we 
have to accept in order to integrate the re- 
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sults of different empirical investigations, 
the more shall we have to abandon the self- 
composed limitations of precise social sci- 
ence. In such attempts, therefore, weedrift 
from the clarity of scientific generalization 
toward the impenetrable chaos of social 
reality. 

While social science, therefore, must pro- 
ceed with the acceptance of relative limita- 
tions inherent in different premises, it does 
not yield to bias as long as no conclusions 
are drawn from the arbitrary premises 
themselves. Social science truth, to be sure, 
will remain tied to limiting qualifications. 
Therefore, research procedures should be 
accompanied by (1) a clear statement of 
limiting premises. They should (2) be re- 
lated to similar research by a comparison of 
inherent premises. Our search for compre- 
hensive sociological knowledge cannot avoid 
the cumbersome task of (3) lifting necessary 
premises increasingly from the level of un- 
proved assumptions to the level of proved 
fact. ` 
The latter concern might establish that 
orderly process of “fundamental” research 
which, then, can be defined as research 
through which the multitude of otherwise 
necessary premises is reduced and substi- 
tuted for by known fact. Needless to say, as 
we gain more knowledge, our increasing 
awareness of additional interfering facets 
of the social situation will lead to the 
formulation of new premises. That utopian 
state of social science which might proceed 
entirely without the use of limiting premises 
is not within the reach of man. 
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ABSTRACT - 


The concepts of security and insecurity, which originated with W. I. Thomas and Alfred Adler, have not 
been consistently defined, nor has a theory been developed. Most writings fall in one of nine rough categories, 
according to the meaning or causal explanation employed. The characteristic tone is clinical, normative, and 
propagandistic rather than scientific, and there has been no rigorous testing of hypotheses as yet. The useful- 
ness of the subjective concept for any scientific purpose remains to be demonstrated. 


The terms “security” and “insecurity” 

have been accepted recently by many be- 
havioral scientists and related practitioners, 
who use them extensively. They appear 
principally in the literature of social psy- 
chology and allied subjects—sociology, psy- 
chiatry, abnormal or clinical psychology, 
and social work. Although Freud (32) him- 
- self seldom employed the concepts, and 
some modern texts in psychiatry, such as 
those of White (94), Rosanoff (74), Bleuler 
(17), Gordon (36), and Henderson and 
Gillespie (42), seem to find no need for 
them, many psychiatrists, especially those 
with cultural leanings, like Horney (44), 
Fromm (33), and Plant (70), use them 
frequently. 

The notions of security and insecurity 
probably began with the works of W. I. 
Thomas and Alfred Adler, although neither 
employed them exactly as we do today. 
Adler (4, 5, 6) was concerned with tracing 
feelings of inferiority to organic inade- 
quacies and the attitudes associated with 
them, and Thomas (89) made security one 
of his “Four Wishes.” Thomas’ notion of 

‘a basic need for security, variously elabo- 

rated, forms the nucleus of most discussions 
by succeeding sociologists (e.g., Folsom 
[29]. 

These two concepts are used in many dif- 
ferent and even contradictory ways. One 
writer regards security as a final purpose in 
the life-organization of the individual in the 
Aristotelian sense; another treats it as a by- 
product of certain experiences, either im- 


prerequisite of progress (58) or damaging 
and crippling the personality (11). 

According to Plant (70), security or in- 
security is a state of mind established early 
in life: noting how Levy has demonstrated 
the importance of breast-feeding and cud- 
dling in creating the sense of security, Plant 
concludes that ‘insecurity is something 
which defies ‘cure’ in the ordinary medical 
sense of the word. It arises out of situations 
that are beyond logical control, and is com- 
batted through all those mental processes 
which we subsume under the term ‘faith.’ ” 
Logically, he advises the psychiatrist or so- 
cial worker to spend his time on things he 
can do more about. Howe (46) believes that 
the way to be secure is to reduce our level of 
aspirations to the point where we are not 
easily disappointed and never to want any- 
thing very badly. Williams (95), who under- 
takes to instruct the physician, argues that 
security can and should be given to the 
anxious: when a small boy is frightened by 
memories of lions at the zoo, he says that 
the first thing to do is to embrace him and 
then begin talking about something else. 
In the case of adults he recommends con- 
centrating on the “conceptional elements in 
the situation of which the patient is afraid.” 

The literature may be classified in nine 
rough and nonexclusive categories. ‘Fhe 
categories are necessarily ideas, rather than 
men, for some writers can be listed under . 
more than one type. 

Group 1. Security-seeking as a basic drive, 
or security as a goal. Besides Thomas, writ- 


pelling men to strive for betterment and a ers exemplifying this point of view include 
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Sadler (78), Gesell (34), Bird (16), Young 
(97), Symonds (88), Linton (59), Kardiner 
(48), and a host of others. The position is 
familiar to all sociologists. 

Group 2. Insecurity as emoticnal response 
to sudden external threats. Emotions akin to 
fright or fear, approaching shock in extreme 
cases, are aroused by crises, especially when 
the experiences occur in an area of life 
which is normally not threatening. In the 
words of Sullivan (85): “If something al- 
ways trusted, never doubted, is swiftly 
wiped out, if it suddenly proves wholly in- 
adequate to support you..., then de- 
moralization follows immediately. The state 
as it is experienced, in so far as one ex- 
periences anything, is of suddenly becoming 
a prey of utter insecurity.” Kirkpatrick (49) 
calls this type “external” and “temporary” 
insecurity. Berne (12) equates security with 
peace and freedom from anxiety. It is pre- 
cipitated by traffic accidents, fires, battles, 
earthquakes, epidemics, and panics. 

Group 3. Insecurity from a relatively con- 
stant threatening external situation. As with 
Group 2, this usage emphasizes the condi- 
tions themselves rather than the individual’s 
response to them, which is apparently taken 
for granted or stereotyped. The situation is 
often economic. This meaning is attached 
te insecurity by Dollard ef al. (25), who say, 
for example, that the early demand in our 
society for the choice of a career causes some 
persons to postpone marriage, while “to 
others it means a career which is threatened 
constantly by loss of job, low income, fear 
of later insecurity, and feelings of inade- 
quacy in the defined social status.” Thus 
security means roughly having an income. A 
similar meaning occurs in Sutherland and 
Locke (86). Mannheim (61) includes a num- 
ber of external conditions, as well as 

~Leyin’s notion of structured versus un- 
structurec situations. Form and Miller (30) 
present secure and insecure patterns of em- 
ployment from occupational histeries, which, 
however, do not seem to be mutually exclu- 
sive. : 

According to Ruesch (77), “flexibility 
and social change are in America the princi- 
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pal sources of insecurity, while in Europe 
stratification and rigidity result in frustra- 
tion.” Dennis (24) believes that the same- 
ness of his world and the social suppert he 
received should allow the Hopi child to feel 


‘secure, Murphy and Ladd (67) observe that 


in our society insecurity among collége stu- 
dents comes from many sources. The im- 
portance of the home for adolescent secu- 
rity is stressed by Cole (22). Farnham (28) 
generalizes that “the needs of the adolescent 
are many, but they can all be summarized 
under security.” 

Group 4. Insecurity from competition or 
from inferiority. Insecurity may arise from 
our estimates of how we compare with our 
fellows in a highly competitive society—an 
aspect of Group 3. More than with Adler, 
writers using the term “inferiority” have 
much in common with C. H. Cooley and 
G. H. Mead. T. A. Ross, discussing the 
sense of inferiority, which in its extreme 
forms he classes as neurotic, remarks: “Such 
people are apt to make a composite photo- 
graph of a number of other people and then 
compare themselves with that as if it repre- 
sented one person” (76). 

Schmalhausen (79) attributes much mis- 
ery to competition, as does Van der Hoop 
(91), the latter with special reference to “‘in- 
tuitive” personalities who tend to avoid con- 
flict. Elliott and Merrill (26) assert that 
“there can be no individual security without 
social security,” for deprivation leads to 
harsh competition, which in turn makes for 
individual insecurity.” Groves (38) regards 
social danger as much more productive of 
insecurity than physical peril. Wendell 
Johnson (47) points out that “persons some- 
times ‘seek’ security through essentially 
neurotic disabilities,” but he observes that 
“handicapped” people not infrequently ex- 
ploit their other abilities and so avoid 
insecurity. 

Dai (23) says that Negro children com- 
bat insecurity (inferiority?) by the use of 
intellectual and other assets for “self-infla- 
tion” and by “being good” according to the 
tenets of the Christian religion. 

Group 5. Insecurity due to a threat from 
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within. Here insecurity is regarded as a per- 
sonality characteristic, independent of present 
external conditions, and largely determined 
by efrly, especially infantile, experiences— 
in the main an elaboration of psycho- 
analytic theory. Some of the writers use the 
terms “insecurity,” “anxiety,” “inferior- 
ity,” and “inadequacy” interchangeably. 
The position is taken typically by Biber, 
Murphy, Woodcock, and Black (13): “There 
is deep and pretty general conviction nowa- 
days ... that the only fundamentally stable 
individuals are those whose personalities have 
evolved from a groundwork of emotional 
security ... the security of each personal- 
ity [being] primarily a function of the 
quality and content of early childhood ex- 
perience.” Literature expressing this point 
of view is voluminous, including Anna 
Freud (31), Healy, Bronner, and Bowers 
(41), Hinkle (43), Shirley (83), Baruch (11), 
Wallin (92), Plant (70), and practically all 
other writers on child development, for ex- 
ample, Sontag (84), Amatruda (7), Park- 
hurst (69), and Ribble (73). The ultimate 
is probably represented by Otto Rank (72), 
who stresses birth experiences in relation to 
later anxiety states. 

Group 6. Insecurity as a function of be- 
liefs, especially religious. Like many others, 
Hallowell (39) regards religion as a source 
of security when, in a discussion of Saul- 
teaux society, he refers to “the inner secu- 
rity of members of the older generation who 
believed that they had powerful guardian 
spirits to help them.” Kluckhohn and the 
Leightons (50, 53, 54) agree that fears of 
witchcraft often produce insecurity. 

Group 7. Insecurity as inimical to the 
sound development af the personality. Writers 
in this class argue that insecurity often leads 
to mental illness, a notion so widely held 
and so rarely challenged that illustration is 
superfluous. Practically everyone agrees 
that insecurity is “bad,” and few qualifica- 
tions are attached to the judgment. Some 
writers regard insecurity as the forerunner of 
more serious personality disorders, while 
others consider insecurity itself a symptom 
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of neurosis. The prestige of the idea among 
professionals is indicated by Lawrence 
Kolb’s quotation of Adolph Meyer’s open- 
ing address at the 1940 meetings cf the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene: “The 
sense of security of mankind is at stake, and 
it is our share and our duty to contribute 
to the sanity and security of our own peo- 
ple” (51). 

Group 8a. Insecurity as one of the causes 
of some kinds of behavior, especially patho- 
logical behavior. Sherman (82) notes the 
general belief that insecurity is a cause of 
aggressive attitudes and behavior. Faris and 
Dunham (27) indicate that alcohol is often 
taken for temporary relief from insecurity. 
Campbell (20) finds that feelings of insecu- 
rity or inferiority may lead to excessive 
fantasy life. Cantor (21) thinks that in- 
security contributes to a variety of anti- 
social behavior. Zilboorg (98) relates in- 
security to unconscious guilt and criminal 
tendencies. A similar view is expressed by 
Abrahamsen (1), who says, in part: “Though 
aggressiveness hides inner weakness, still it 
may give rise to insecurity and feelings of 
inferiority. ... [When] combined with the 
aim of gain [it] may instigate criminal þe- 
havior. However, if only one of these fac- 
tors is present, it will not be sufficient to 
produce antisocial conduct.” Ackerman and 
Jahoda (2) refer to the “shifts between in- 
gratiating and aggressive behavior, shifts 
which are hardly related to the real situation 
but are produced mainly as a result of deep- 
lying insecurity.” 

Group 8b. Insecurity as the cause of cer- 
tain kinds of attitudes and behavior. Leopold 
(55) discusses the “primitive security of 
prejudice,” on which we fall back when our 
values are challenged. Parsons (93), Fromm 
(33), Wolfe (96), and Lasswell (52) indicate 
how insecurity may lead people to adopta 
authoritarian political faiths. Similarly, the 
Lynds (60) observe: “The heightening of in- 
security during the depression has brought 
with it a greater insistence upon conformity 
and a sharpening of latent issues.” Horney 
(44) attributes to insecurity the search, 
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among other things, for affection, power, or 
sexual relations and also envy of the 
success cf others. 

Group 9. This is a spacious residual cate- 
gory, to cover odd, amorphous, and conflict- 
ing usages. For example, one writer may 
say that security is a basic dzive that results 
in fascism; a second that insecurity comes 
from unemployment and results in fascism; 
a third that insecurity comes from harsh 
child car2 and results in fascism; others may 
accept these hypotheses ccncerning cause 
but add several new ones concerning effect. 
Since we believe that little can be learned 
from such writers, quotations are omitted 
here, 

It thus appears that the concepts of 
security and insecurity are typically used in 
the professional literature to refer to feel- 
ings which are inferred from some of their 
supposec causes and effects. The former are 
commonly conceived to be sudden or per- 
sistent external threats, physical inade- 
quacies or illness, frustration, beliefs, neu- 
rosis, and the like; and the latter include 
anxiety, excessive fantasy, prejudice, ag- 
gressive behavior, power-seeking, alcoholism. 
The sam? term—“frustration,” “neurosis,” 
for exam >le—is often used as either cause or 
effect. Some of the causes and effects are 
other inferred feelings like anxiety and 
frustration. 


EMPIRICAL AND CRITICAL RESEARCH 


Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb (66) 
catalogue little that can ke regarded as 
empirical research on security and insecu- 
rity but fill in with a number of speculative 
paragraps, quoted and original. E. L. Horo- 
witz (45) attempts to restate the existing 
theory largely in topological terms derived 
from the work of Kurt Lewin (56, 57). 

Maslow (62, 63) is dissatisfied with the 
concepts and undertakes a systematic de- 
scription of the characteristics of insecurity 
as they appear in a clinical setting. Later he 
offers a clinically derived instrument for 
measuring security and insecurity, the S-I 
Test (65), which Gough (37) used, with scor- 
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ing modifications, only to find nonsignificant 
correlations between S-I scores of high- 
school students, their academic grades and 
their intelligence. Maslow and Szilagyi- 
Kessler (64) investigate the relation of 
breast-feeding to security, a hypothesis based 
on the work of Levy and others, and con- 
clude that insecure people have been breast- 
fed moderately long, while in the case of the 
secure it was either long or short. H. L. 
Ansbacher (9), who explored the early 
recollections of persons with a variety of 
S-I scores, concludes that secure and in- 
secure persons characteristically report dif- 
ferent kinds of experiences and that in- 
security is rooted in unpleasant early life- 
history. 

From examining children in a behavior 
clinic, Ackerson (3) finds that high intelli- 
gence and social pressure in the same child 
lead to a sense of inferiority. Also from 
clinical evidence, Hilde Bruch (18) connects 
insecurity with overeating and overdrinking 
in children. J. W. Swift (87) compares in- 
secure behavior and Rorschach indexes of 
insecurity in four- to six-year-old children ’ 
but finds no direct relationships. A. A. Rose 
(75) collects autobiographies of fifty-six 
women who reported insecurity in ado- 
lescence. J. W. Hancock (40), who sub- 
mitted check lists to workers, discovered 
the principal reasons for insecurity among 
them to includé uncertainty about their 
progress, Criticism in the presence of others, 
unkept promises, and the advancement of 
others on grounds of seniority. 

Prichard and Ojemann (71), disturbed 
by the lack of agreement about security and 
insecurity and about methods of identifica- 
tion and measurement, seek to discover 
what behavior differentiates secure from in- 
secure children. Using fifteen extremely 
secure.and fifteen extremely insecure chil- 
dren selected by their teachers, they develop 
a rating scale based on voluntary with- 
drawal from the group, nonacceptance by 
the group, bidding for adult attention, cry- 
ing, hyperactivity, and apprehensiveness. 

Arsenian (10) bases a study of twenty- 
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four children. under conditions making for 
insecurity on these propositions: “In any 
situation the specific evidence of security is 
assumed to be the appearance of positively 
adaptive patterns of behavior; conversely, 
negatively adaptive or emotional... be- 
havior will indicate insecurity. Adaptive 
behavior is defined as behavior directed 
with reference to goal regions in the situa- 
tion, while emotional behavior is defined as 
activity that is not thus goal-directed and 
presumably concurs with a state of excess 
tension”(!). 

Andrus and Horowitz (8) attempt to de- 
termine the effect of age and time in nursery 
school on feelings of security and insecurity 
by means of a rating scale applied by teach- 
ers to their pupils. The reliability of the 
scale proves low, the correlations slight and 
variable, and the authors conclude that 
their study fails, even partially, to supply 
the answers. 

After citing some of the current research, 
Thompson (90) complains that child psy- 
chologists have talked a great deal about in- 
` security in children but have done little 
investigating: However, he is inclined to 
play safe, recommending that “in the light 
of these alleged consequences of insecurity 
in children, we should do our utmost to 
provide a stable physical and social environ- 


ment in which children can develop feelings ` 


of security and self-responsibility.” 

Using 162 Wisconsin farm children, 
Sewell (81) undertakes to test empirically, 
with more statistical adequacy than usual, 
a number of familiar psychoanalytic. hy- 
potheses on the effects of specific child- 
training practices on personality develop- 
ment. The term “security,” however, ap- 
pears only late in his paper, in connection 
with an “infantile security index”: 

In arriving at the index scores, one point was 
given for each of the supposedly favorable in- 
fant-training experiences.... This made pos- 
sible the testing of an eighth null hypothesis 
that the personality adjustments and traits of 
the children whose infantile security index scores 
are favorable do not differ significantly from those 
of the children whose scores are unfavorable. This 
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hypothesis, too, must not be rejected on the 
basis of the statistical analysis. ... The chil- 
dren with more favorable scores had better 
tempers and a higher sense of personal freedom 
than did those whose scores were unfavorable 
on the index of infantile security. These rela- 
tionships are in the expected direction, but 
[their] over-all results . . . provide no basis for 
the rejection of either the specific or the general 
hypothesis. 


Sewell thus merely equates security with 
exposure to supposedly favorable childhood 
training practices, a usage that falls in 
Group 3 above. 

With the help of Billig (14), a specialist 
in the psychiatric techniques of Rorschach 
testing and interviewing, Gillin (35) makes 
a direct attempt to assess insecurity and 
finds that in tke town of San Carlos, Guate- 
mala (population 7,500), the Indians who 
stay within their own culture are more 
secure than the Ladinos. He attributes this 
to the differences between the Indian and 
Ladino cultures, which he describes in some 
detail, emphasizing the orientation toward 
passivity of the Indians as contrasted with 
the orientation to dominance of the Ladinas. 
This study is perhaps the most sophisticated 
of the ethnographic surveys that have dealt 
with security and insecurity or other psychi- 
atric concepts in relation to whole cultures. 
The essentially descriptive character of such 
surveys remains, however, as is indicated 
by these circumstances: the absence of any 
initial hypotheses to be tested by the data; 
the vagueness of the critical variables, with 
no attempt to quantify insecurity; the 
possibility of variation between only two 
cultures; the lack of effort to control or 
measure intervening variables; and, finally, 
the nature of the sample, being of only 
thirty Ladinos and fewer Indians, all males, 
the method of drawing the individuals from 
the age groups unspecified. These, limfta- 
tions prevent the results from being more 
than suggestive; and Gillin apparently 
makes no greater claim for them. 

Even comparative psychologists have at- 
tempted some research in this field; for ex- 
ample, Dalbir Bindra (15) suggests that 
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hoarding behavior among rats is a function 

` of the difference between the degree of 
security in the cage and in the food-getting 
situation. 

In addition to these more clearly em- 
pirical efforts, there are at least a dozen 
quasi-empirical articles in the literature, in 
which clinicians offer some thesis about in- 
security based on a few case studies. Simi- 
larly, there is here and there a critical 
article which touches on insecurity, like 
that of Crlansky (68) and of Sears (80). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This sampling of the literature dealing 
with security and insecurity finds that most 
of it is vague and tendentious. Statements 
of “fact” and declarations of policy are gen- 
erally not documented by reference to any 
research whatever. Where research is re- 
ferred tc, it is largely unsatisfactory for 
one or more reasons: 

1. No criteria of security and insecurity 
are specied. Someone has judged someone 
else to be insecure, but the reader is not told 
how or why. 

2. When criteria are given, they are 
logically inadequate to distinguish insecu- 
rity from other feelings. 

3. The kinds of phenomena which are re- 
lated to security and insecurity are unclear. 
“Faulty adjustment,” “unsatisfactory rela- 
tions to others,” and similar categories are 
subjective and evaluative, and their sound 
treatment requires more scientific sophisti- 
cation than has yet been brought to bear 
on them. 

4, Research which argues for the close 
relation cf insecurity to specific phenomena 
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(delinquency, overeating, etc.) usually in- 
cludes so few cases as to be statistically 
questionable. 

5. Where specified criteria for sequrity ` 
and insecurity are used in some standardized 
fashion, and relations with other phenomena 
are examined in samples large and random 
enough to justify some faith in them sta- 
tistically, no clear-cut and dependable rela- 
tions between security and insecurity and 
their presumed causes or effects emerge. 

6. Much of what passes for research is 
only the recitation of anecdotal examples 
which illustrate a thesis the writers already 
accept. The characteristic approach in the 
clinical articles and books is to elaborate a 
theoretical proclamation and then say: “For 
example, in the case of Sonia....” Such. 
writing is essentially didactic, since, of 
course, an exemplary case or cases cannot 
prove the generality of any proposition, 

In brief, no consistent definitions or 
theory have yet been developed around the 
concepts of security and insecurity, and the 
prerequisite empirical testing of the hy- 
potheses which might be derived by objec- 
tive research has hardly begun. We take it 
that the goal is simply a system of estab- 
lished relationships between verbalization 
and other behavior, which is an acceptable 
index of security or insecurity, on the one 
hand, and certain antecedents and subse- 
quent conditions and resulting behavior, all 
operationally defined, on the other: To 
demonstrate the usefulness of the two con- 
cepts for reliably predicting or control- 
ling specific behavior should challenge all 
genuinely interested social scientists and 
clinicians. 
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ABSTRACT 


In the methodologies of Mead, Parsons, and Lundberg, both explicit and implicit convergence was dis- 
covered in what they say, do, and meen. Convergence is evident in the categories of ‘“‘science and research,” 
“the object world,” “‘uniformities of nature,” ‘systematic theory,” “‘uniformities and causal imputation,”’ 


and “process: structure and function.” 


The stature of Talcott Parsons shows that 
“system” is not ignored in American soci- 
ology. It is conceded that system, in socio- 
logical theory, though still important, is 
somewhat more primitive than in other 
scientific areas.1 In one sense, every inte- 
grated conceptual scheme constitutes a sys- 
tem of related concepts. Consequently, sci- 
entific procedure, which invariably makes 
use of some conceptual scheme, always im- 
plies a system of some sort. The systems 
may vary tremendously in degree of gen- 
erality (meaning how many specifics are 
subsumed under a common rubric); com- 
plexity; integration or internal unity; co- 
herence; and closure. Regardless of differ- 
ences, however, in so far as they fall into the 
category cf “scientific” systems, there will 
be methodological similarity. 

The implication is that the methodologi- 
cal aspects of Parsons’ “systematizing” will 
have something in common with other sys- 
tems seemingly quite different. It can be 
hypothesized that the treatment of social 

“ phenomena from the institutionalized posi- 
tion of science leads to important methodo- 

1 The ideal of science is to achieve a systematic 
interconnection of facts, not isolated propositions 
which merely create the opportunity to find con- 
nections between them and other propositions. Par- 
*sonsdefines ‘‘system” as being ‘‘a body of logically 
interdependent generalized concepts of empirical 
reference . . . ideally ... ‘logically closed?” (Tal- 
cott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory Pure 
and Applied [Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1949], pp. 
16-17). Being an ideal, this has been only approxi- 
mated in sociology. The sociologies of Mead, Parsons, 
and Lundberg are. “‘systematic” in so far as they 
are attempts at systematizing. 


logical convergence, even though different 
immediate frames of reference are used. To 
examine this hypothesis, comparisons are 
needed, of diverse theoretical positions. 
G. H. Mead, G. A. Lundberg, and Talcott 
Parsons have been chosen as being repre- 
sentative of different methodologies? They 
are rarely spoken of in the same context and 
are generally held to be independent of one 
another, and it may be said that most soci- 
ologists conceive of their theoretical posi- 
tions as almost mutually exclusive—prod- 
ucts of separate intellectual continuities. 
No attempt is made to play down either 
the existence or the significance of the dif- 


2 The data here used to represent Mead, Parsons, 
and Lundberg are taken from statements of method- 
ology developed at the time of this study: Mead— 
all four of his posthumously issued books: Mind, 
Self, and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934); Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936); The Philosophy of the Present (Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1932); The Philosophy 
of the Act (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938). Lundberg—Foundations of Sociology (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1939) and Can Science Save 
Us (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947). 
Parsons—The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1951); chaps. i and ii of Essays in Sociological 
Theory Pure and Applied; and Part II of Talcott 
Parsons and E. A. Shils (eds.), Toward a General 
Theory of Action (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1951). 

This article is adapted from an unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation by J. C. McKinney, entitled 
‘Systematic Sociological Theory in the United 
States: An Exposition, Analysis, and Synthesis of 
the Methodological and Substantive Positions of 
C€..H. Mead, Talcott Parsons, and G. A. Lund- 
berg” (Lansing: Michigan State College, 1953). 
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ferences in the methodologies of Mead, 
Parsons, and Lundberg: the object here is 
merely to extract their similarities. “Con- 
vergence” is defined as being merely “simi- 
larity of exposition.” In this analysis, simi- 
larities of statement or treatment are se- 
lected from the three independent exposi- 
tions and, when they appear on a “general” 
level, are treated as categories of con- 
vergence, Whenever the three men appear to 
be saying similar things, regardless of termi- 
nological differences, they are held to con- 
verge. 
I. SCIENCE AND RESEARCH 


On the matter of science, its nature and 
its applicability to human social behavior, 
there is considerable agreement. To Mead, 
research science occupies the central posi- 
tion. He conceives of research science as 
underlying all recent important intellectual 
developments and works from the premise 
that any thinking, to be scientific, must be 
subject to reconstruction, the most solid 
grounds for which are found in research. 

Although the problem central to Parsons 
is the establishment of a deductive, compre- 
hensive theoretical system which in itself has 
no direct applicability to research, for it 
contains no testable propositions or em- 
pirical generalizations, research is still cru- 
cial. He assumes that testable propositions 
can be derived from the system, which, then, 
will lead to the establishment of empirical 
generalizations. Parsons maintains that 
every empirical investigation is conducted 

‘in terms of a conceptual scheme but ex- 
plicitly states that the sole sanction of such 
a scheme is its “utility,” the extent to which 
it “works” in facilitating scientific investi- 
gation. The only scientific test of a theo- 
retical system is pragmatic: whether or not 
it aids in the understanding of empirical 
problems. 

Lundberg is also committed to research as 
the basis of science. He starts with the 
premise that all inquiry begins with a ten- 
sion or imbalance which indicates disequi- 

3 Essays in Sociological Theory Pure ond A pplied? 

p. 665° | ` : 
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librium in the organism-in-environment.* 
Verbalized, such tensions tend to take the 
form of questions about the universe. To 
answer these questions tentatively requires 
hypotheses. Hypotheses enter into all 
spheres of living, but the most reliable way 
of verifying them is through the technique 
of science. This means research, and it is by 
means of relatively reliable answers to ques- 
tions, arrived at by research, that tension is 
removed and equilibrium re-established. 

Research is thus pre-eminent in the sys- 
tems of each of these men. Although Mead 
and Parsons, in particular, are primarily 
theorists who add little to the existing body 
of empirical “facts,” they still conceive of 
empirical research as constituting the ulti- 
mate test of both the validity and the sig- 
nificance of any theory. Though always an 
inescapable commitment, this is often 3b- 
scured in Parsons’ work by the nature of his 
deductive procedures; but it is never ob- 
scured in that of Mead or Lundberg. Thus 
science, in all three systems, must ultimately 
be research science. f 

The realm of science, in the view of 
Mead, is composed of that which is common 
to various observers, the world of common, 
necessarily social, experience, symbolically 
formulated. The experienced world is con- 
ceived to be a realm of natural events that 
are no more the property of the organism 
tkan they are of the things observed.® There 
is a necessary relationship between observer 
and observed; therefore, the fundamental 
feature is the direct and common accessibil- 
ity to both observer and observed. The com- 
pleteness of accessibility will vary, with 
reference to both object and observer, but 
the fact that it must be common is essential 
to the method, an unquestioned aspecz of 
the procedure of all science. In so far as it is 
common, it is necessarily social; therefore,, 
there is nothing more truly universal and 
social than science. 
v. The foregoing is entirely in keeping with 
the approaches of Parsons and Lundberg, 
with two exceptions. Parsons tends to con- 


. 4 Foundations of Sociclogy, p. 5. 
5 Mead, The Philosophy of the Act, pp. xv-xviii. 
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ceive of science in more absolutistic terms, 
the emphasis upon the relationship between 
observer and observed being not quite the 
same. In conceiving of science as a technique 
of “reality”-testing, he implies that science 
is ever moving toward a more ultimate 
truth: thus only improper or inadequate 
conceptualization keeps us from the ulti- 
mate capturing of “reality.” This is in con- 
trast to IMead’s emphasis on the observer- 
observed nexus, wherein “reality” belongs 
solely to neither but, on the contrary, is a 
function of the relationship. 

Lundberg also deviates from both Mead 
and Parscns, in that, in spite of his postulate 
of an external world and variations in it, he 
places the emphasis entirely upon the react- 
ing organism. Any “thing” that is not re- 
sponded to has no existence; the data of 


science consist entirely in the responses of ° 


men. This, in effect, emphasizes the act of 
“knowing” and depreciates that which is 
“known.” The focus is upon response rather 
than upon that which is responded to, and 
this position, of course, has ramifications. 
Despite these differences in emphasis and 
focus, it is clearly agreed that science is 
social, experiential, symbolic, and commonly 
accessible. A world of existence is postu- 
lated, within which problems appear and are 
tested. Ary part of this world may become 
, subject to inquiry. Scientific knowledge does 
not imply existences and meanings which 
are given but merely the initiation of an in- 
quiry into a part of the world that for the 
purposes £t hand is treated as problematic. 
This necessarily proceeds through the forma- 
tion of hypotheses (no matter whether pri- 
marily derived from systematic theory, as in 
the case o? Parsons, or from empirical curi- 
osity, as in the case of Lundberg) and their 
testing in the unquestioned problematic 
.area_of the world. Mead makes explicit 
what is implicit in both Parsons and Lund- 
berg—that the instruments, the controls, 
the labora<ories, and the verifiers are a part 
of the unproblematic world that is “there” 
and goes unquestioned during the examina- 
tion of a given theory. Scientific knowledge 
accrues only through the testing of hypothe- 
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ses in action by “means” which necessarily 
are held to be real, although they may in 
other situations be a part of the problematic 
area, ° 

Parsons and Lundberg take this aspect of 
science for granted, but Mead seriously con- 
cerns himself with its refusing to accept any 
existence or reality which denies the reality 
of perceived things, for the entire procedure 
of the research scientist is at the mercy of 
perceptions of them. These perceptions con- 
trol both the overt measurements and the 
scientific decision to accept or reject hy- 
potheses. If the empirical test of observation 
is to be the ultimate test for the scientist, 
and it is so conceived by all three of these 
men, then it must have a social base in order 
to assure its objectivity. Here Mead’s analy- 
sis renders a special contribution to the com- 
mon positions, one of his major tasks being 
to demonstrate that the “mental” or “sub- 
jective” lies within a context that is ‘‘com- 
mon” and “social.” 


II. THE OBJECT WORLD 


All three men argue that an external 
world is objectively “there,” independent of 
our experiencing of it, although Lundberg 
deviates from the relatively similar posi- 
tions of Mead and Parsons. Mead contends 
that external objects are “there,” inde- 
pendent of the experiencing individual, 
which makes research a work of discovery. 
Nevertheless, objects possess characteristics 
by virtue of the experiencing of them that 
they otherwise would not possess: their 
“meanings.” The distinction between physi- 
cal objects and the experiencing of them 
lies in the fact that the latter is constituted 
by and concerned with meanings: only that 
which is experienced can have meaning. To 
Mead the physical object is an abstraction 
made from our social response to nature. 
The physical object is one to which there is 
no social response to call out again the re- 
sponse of the experiencing individual. As an 
object incapable of carrying on social inter- 
action, it is physical despite its social deriva- 
tion. This line of thinking establishes a 
dichotomy based upon a distinction between 
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objects. Therefore, there: is a distinction 
between a science of physical objects and a 
science of socially responding objects. 

Isundberg, in the positivistic tradition, 
explicitly denies Mead’s distinction. To him 
all science is “physical,” and the data of the 
sciences are not intrinsically different. All 
data, regardless of what field they are han- 
dled in, consist of the responses of the organ- 
ism-in-environment. The data are the sym- 
bolic adjustments we make to a particular 
environ.nent. Data are always in terms of 
response; therefore, they represent a form of 
behavior regardless of what field they are 
procured in. The procurement of data not 
only is dependent upon human reaction but 
also lies in human reaction. The symbols of 
the responding organisms constitute the 
actual data of all science. Lundberg conse- 
quently holds the distinction between 
“physical” and “social” categories to be in- 
valid and misleading. 

However, Lundberg does not actually 
operate consistently from this position. 
When he comes to define sociology as a spe- 
cial science, he puts aside this “physical” 
orientation and makes the same distinction 
that Mead and Parsons make. Lundberg 
takes pains to establish the concepi of inter- 
action as essential to all scientific endeavor: 
all sciences study the interaction of the 
phenomena with which they are concerned. 
He admits, however, that interaction among 


human beings is unique, being conducted. 


through communication by means of sym- 
bolic behavior.’ Sociology, as conceived by 
Lundberg, is concerned with a special kind 
of interaction—that which takes place by 
means of communication through symbols. 
In distinguishing between interaction and 
symbolic interaction, Lundberg implicitly 
admits the existence of two classes of ob- 
jects, those capable of responding and those 
which are not. This corresponds exactly 
with the distinction made by Mead. Fur- 
thermore, because of it, communication is 
the focal point in Lundberg’s sociology. 
Parsons classifies objects into a threefold 
pattern rather than into the two categories 
made explicit by Mead and implicit in Lund- 
8 Foundations of Sociology, pp. 252-56. 
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berg’s approach. However, the content is the 
same. The threefold classification used by 
Parsons differentiates between “‘social,”’ 
“physical,” and “cultural” objects. A social 
object is an actor or a collectivity of actors 
who are capable of “responding to” or “‘in- 
teracting” with an actor treated as point of 
reference. A physical object is an empirical 
entity that functions only as means or con- 
ditions for action, in that it cannot interact 
with the actor. Cultural objects are con- 
ceived of as such symbolic elements as ideas, 
beliefs, expressive’ symbols, and values. 
They are cultural objects because they are 
situational objects—in other words, objects 
of orientation to the actor and. not con- 
stituents of his personality.’ 

` Parsons has merely broken down the 
“social” category of Mead by creating a 
further abstraction. He lifts certain elements 
out of social action and calls them “cul- 
ture.’’® Obvicusly, such elements as beliefs 
and symbols can lie only in social behavior, 
and, consequently, they can only be in- 
ferred. By treating them as objects of orien- 
tation, Parsons is abstracting them out of 
social action, using a given actor as point of 
reference. Mead and Lundberg leave these 
elements in action and treat them no difer- 
ently whether they function as objects of 
orientation or are a part of the orientation 


_ itself. They are the same thing; Parsons has, , 


for convenience in his system, created the 
abstraction of “cultural” object based upon 
the role played in a given situation. 

From the joregoing it is readily discerni- 
ble that all three actually distinguish be- 
tween social-cultural objects and physical 
objects. This, despite assertions to the con- 
trary by Lundberg, results in a “difference” 
between social and physical science. Mead 
and Parsons consistently hold to this posi- 
tion and accept its numerous implications., 
Lundberg vacillates between what he weuld 


1 Parsons, The Social System, pp. 4-5. 

8 Swanson handles this object classification 
differently in his critique of Parsons and Shils, 
op. cit. This is indicative of the continuing ambigui- 
ties of the “cultural object.” See G. E. Swanson, 
“The Approach to a General Theory:of Action by 
Parsons and Shils,” American Sociological Review, 
XVIII (April, 1953), 127-28. 
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like to believe in and adhere to and what he. 


is forced to do in order to study social be- 
havior which is admittedly “different.” 


Tl. UNIFORMITIES OF NATURE 


In this object world, science evokes the 
postulate of uniformity. The uniformity of 
nature is a major premise of science, and it 
of course is implicit in the systems of all 
three men. Owing to the fact that all the en- 
deavors of science are predicated on this 
premise, there is a frequently observed 
tendency to treat uniformity as more than a 
postulate. Such a tendency is manifest in the 
work of Parsons. Uniformities seem to “‘in- 
here” in nature very frequently for Parsons. 
Probabilities are sometimes spoken of as 
being demonstrative of uniformities of na- 
ture. If one were to ask why the probabilities 
were found, the answer would have to be 
“Because the uniformity was assumed in the 
first place.” The uniformity of nature can- 
not be “demonstrated” by assuming it in ad- 
vance; consequently, “uniformity’’ remains 
merely a necessary postulate. Mead and 
Lundberg, being more pragmatically in- 
clined, see no difficulty in the practice of 
explaining the world in terms of uniformities 
—because the assumption has always 
worked. 

Despite Parsons’ greater tendency to re- 
ify the postulate of uniformity, he agrees 
with Mead and Lundberg that science is 
merely stating laws in terms of uniformities. 
Hence science is always ready to change any 
statement on uniformities, and all universals 
used by science are postulates, acceptable 
only as long as they agree with empirical 
perception. Since all three men accept ob- 
servation es the ultimate test of theory, 
then, their systems can only deal with hypo- 
thetical universals, and all conclusions will 
be hypothetical and science inferential. Sci- 
entific research does not attempt to estab- 
lish “laws” as absolutely given. Parsons 
again demonstrates a tendency to state 
what the nature of things “is,” at the same 
time, like Mead and Lundberg, busying him- 
self at placing the events of observation in 
order. Parsons’ preoccupation with a ‘“‘de- 
ductive” system frequently obscures this, 
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but it must be remembered that deduction 
and induction are not mutually exclusive, 
and even his “derived” categories and types 
are based upon someone’s observations and 
inferences, however indirect. 


IV. SYSTEMATIC THEORY 


The problem of placing the events of ob- 
servation in order is not merely a matter of 
seeing what is “out there.” The three men 
agree that seeing, in any significant sense, 
means conceptualizing. Consequently, see- 
ing is dependent upon looking, which in turn 
will reflect a system of theory, or theories, 
interests, and purposes. Our conceptual 
schemes will lead us to seek one character 
rather than another in the object or object 
relationship under consideration. This state- 
ment is less applicable to Lundberg than to 
Parsons and Mead, yet is, nevertheless, 
generally true. The distinction is based upon 
Lundberg’s tendency to conceive of data as 
“given,” while Mead and Parsons rigorously 
conceive of them as ‘‘taken.” Explicitly, 
however, Lundberg also faces the fact that 
our treatments of data are guided by the- 
ories that inevitably direct our looking. Not 
only does this enter into discrete theories 
formulated as hypotheses, but Lundberg 
also gives evidence of his awareness of it in 
his concern with systematic theory. 

Observation is not merely a matter of 
establishing receptiveness to the stimuli of 
the external world but, on the contrary, is 
always directed according to some sort of 
problem and reflects some sort of interest. 
This is consistently expressed in the systems 
of all three men, although Mead and Lund- 
berg stress discrete problems and theories ' 
more than Parsons, who in turn stresses the 
“conceptual scheme” more. This leads Par- 


_ sons to give a systematic account of the uni- 


verse as such, whereas Mead and Lundberg 
concern themselves with specific problems 
wherein the “system” remains largely im- 
plicit. This is owing: to the fact that Mead 
and Lundberg are more oriented to the re- 
search “model,” whereas Parsons is more 
“system”-oriented. The two positions are 
definitely not exclusive of one another. On 
the contrary, it is a matter of emphasis. 
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To the extent that Mead and Lundberg 
give more weight to the research model, they 
are influenced by the fact that the work of 
research starts from a specific problem aris- 
ing out of an exception to what is regarded 
as “law,” “principle,” or “typical uni- 
formity.” Given the exception, a hypothesis 
must be supplied which will ultimately re- 
solve the problem. Indeed, Mead stresses 
the point that the genius of the research 
thinker lies in the fact that he does not wait 
for the exception to turn up but devotes 
considerable energy to ferreting out in- 
stances wherein existent theory is inade- 
quate. Mead, Parsons, and Lundberg are in 
essential agreement that the approach to 
the problem can be from either of two sides: 
from that of the particular experience that 
controverts the theory or from that of the 
developed relational theory that offers new 
objects for scientific investigation. Mead 
and Lundberg emphasize the former and 
Parsons the latter. Both approaches are a 
part of the same process, however, which 
makes theory not only the beginning but 
the end of research in all three systems. The 
sole difference here lies in the different de- 
grees of emphasis on discrete, as opposed to 
systematic, theory. 

Parsons’ ‘central concern is with the de- 
velopment of systematic theory as such, the 
generalized conceptual scheme. This system 
is nonempirical, entirely heuristic, and de- 
vised solely for methodological purposes. It 
contains no empirical generalizations, no 
testable propositions, and no assertions of 
uniformity, being just a set of conceptual 
tools which functions as a “frame of refer- 
ence” and as the source of structural cate- 
gories which will have empirical reference. 
The theoretical system merely facilitates 

` description and analysis through the estab- 
lishment of a framework within which em- 
pirical work makes sense. The categories of 
the system give a basis for judging “what” 
must be known about a given phenomenon 
to make it a comprehensible part of an 
ordered whole. In Parsons’ view, empirical 
generalizations cannot function as the cen- 
tral focus of theory but, on the contrary, are 
only arrived at on the basis of the pre-exist- 
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ence of a conceptual system. The arrival at 
empirical generalizations presupposes a 
point of departure, which inevitably will be 
a “conceptual scheme” of some sort. This 
point, then, leads Parsons to emphasize the 
scientific necessity and utility of developing 
a more adequate theoretical system or con- 
ceptual scheme in order to conduct both 
manageable and significant e.npirical work. 

The “system” Lundberg talks about is 
not the same as that to which Parsons has 
primarily devoted his attention, although it 
implicitly contains the features that Parsons 
has emphasized. Lundberg’s “system” is one 
of interrelated empirical generalizations. 
These are “laws” in the form of probability 
statements that have been “systematized.” 
Lundberg pays scant attention to the “con- 
ceptual scheme” necessarily used ir the 
selection of problems and the development 
of hypotheses that resulted in a set of veri- 
fied propositions, but he uses one. His estab- 
lishment of such forms, processes, and cate- 
gories as energy, force, time, space, interac- 
tion, communication, association, and dis- 
sociation indicates that he feels the same 
necessity for a conceptual scheme that Par- 
sons does. But, unlike Parsons, he does not 
explicitly recognize the importance, or scien- 
tific priority, of this deductive system. 
Whereas Parsons contends that the system 
must be rigorously and deductively made 
comprehensive prior to any attempt at the 
establishment of any “laws” of uniformity, 
Lundberg leaves the system largely implicit 
and goes right to work on a system possess- 
ing verifiability. This latter is a system of 
hypothetical propositions, subject to em- 
pirical test. Such a system would be a sec- 
ond-level one for Parsons, which could only 
emerge from a more rigorously developed 
conceptual system which in itself contained 
no propositions. 

Essentially, the remarks made about” 
Lundberg would hold for Mead in this case. 
His pragmatic acceptance of the “research” 
model and his lack of concern with a system- 
atic account of the universe as such also 
compel him to leave largely implicit this 
first level of theory, the deductively drawn 
conceptual system. When he speaks of sys- 
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tem, he, too, is speaking of a relational pat- 
tern of propositions subject: to test. When 
he concerns himself with matters of socio- 
logical relevance, however, he also utilizes a 
categorical frame of reference that underlies 
` the hypotheses actually subject to test. His 
analysis proceeds only in terms of categories 
and processes that are “assumed” and are 
not problematic. The social act, roles, minds, 
selves, and communication are not testable 
as such, yet they constitute elements of the 
framework within which Mead works. Only 
propositions made about these aspects of the 
universe are testable. Therefore, any system 
of verified statements that might be forth- 
coming about any of Mead’s elements will 
necessarily presuppose the prior deductive 
existence of the elements themselves, 

From the foregoing it can be seen that all 
three have deductively drawn conceptual 
schemes. Only Parsons, however, spends 
considerable time on this scheme and re- 
gards it a3 worthy of prolonged and rigorous 
elaboration. Inasmuch as all three actually 
utilize a deductive conceptual system, one 
may assume that Parsons’ attempt to make 
it recognizably explicit is a step in the right 
direction, dependent, however, on his recog- 
nition of the fact that any deductive system 
can be infinitely elaborated into units of in- 
creasing specificity which may or may not 
contribute to the “utility” of the theory. 
Parsons apparently does recognize this, for 
he states in one of his five postulates for 
systematic theory that the theoretical sys- 
tem should be framed in operational con- 
cepts as far as possible.” This is not to be 
confused with “operationalism” but must 
merely be taken as meaning that the cate- 
gories of the system are of such a character 
that the empirical values of the variables in- 
volved are the immediate products of veri- 
fiable observational procedures. For exam- 
* ple, the cognitive, cathectic, and evaluative 
modes of orientation are merely constructed 
theoretical categories, but. they are poten- 
tially observable in actual behavior as real 
variables and are therefore susceptible to 
empirical statement regarding relative pri- 


9 Essays in Sociological Theory Pure and Applied, f 


pp. 4-5. 
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macy. The extent to which one of these 
modes has priority within a given concrete 
course of action is potentially observable 
and measurable. This points to the fact, 
then, that Parsons conceives of the major 
scientific task as consisting in the articula- 
tion of empirical observation and its stand- 
ardized procedures with the theoretical 
categories of the system. Mead and Lund- 
berg do not say this, but it is what they 
actually do in their substantive analysis. 


V. UNIFORMITIES AND CAUSAL IMPUTATION 


The articulation of empirical observa- 
tions with theoretical categories means 
the development of categorical knowledge, 
which is merely another way of saying that 
uniformities have been observed. This, of 
course, requires the postulate of the uni- 
formity of nature but at the same time re- 
quires uniform observational procedure. 
Thus, inevitably, all three men are com- 
mitted to the canon of objectivity implied 
by uniform observation. To ask for a law of 
nature is to ask for uniformity, but if one 
asks where that uniformity is found, the 
answer is: “In the experience of men who 
observe.” They obtain certain impressions 
and find them uniform. This must be at- 
tributed to a uniformity of “looking” as 
well as a uniformity of that which is “there.” 
These impressions in their totality belong 
neither to the observers nor to the observed, 
but their significance lies in the relationship 
between the two, and it is through this re- 
lationship that universality can be experi- 
enced. Objectivity, consequently, is an as- 
pect of universality and lies in that which is 
common. The individual perspective can be 
the social or common perspective only in so 
far as it is experientially shared. It is this. 
point that leads all three men to stress the 
significance of symbolic equipment and com- 
munication, for it is obvious that it is only 
through such means that events may pre- 
sent the same appearance to different people 
and thereby attain uniformity. 

Thus all three men assume that the world 
(including social behavior) is both explicable 
and intelligible—explicable in the sense that 
uniformities are “there” and intelligible in 
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the sense that it may be objectively compre- 
hended. A knowledge of the world is there- 
fore never the mere contact of the organism 
with objects in it, although Lundberg ex- 
presses this belief at times. To know a thing, 
to explain it, we put it into the context of 
uniformities. In establishing a uniformity, 
one relates an event to the conditions under 
which it occurs. This is causation in its 
broadest and least particularistic sense and 
constitutes the level of usage at which all 
three men agree. 

For Parsons dynamic analysis of prob- 
lems is the ultimate goal of science, and this 
implies the pre-existence of a frame of refer- 


ence, structural categories, and description. . 


The attainment of this goal requires, in the 
first place, “causal” explanation of past 
phenomena and prediction of future events, 
and, in the second, the attainment of gen- 
eralized analytical knowledge of “laws” ap- 
plicable to an indefinite number of specific 
cases. Specific causal explanation is attain- 
able only through the application of some 
. generalized analytical knowledge, and the 
extension of analytical generalization is 
possible only in terms of generalization from 
empirical cases and the verification that 
they supply. Parsons again attests to the 
ultimacy of the empirical test. Causality is 
an inferential linking of empirical events. 
Lundberg disowns the notion of cause as 
a relationship of one-sided dependence be- 
tween two or more phenomena.!? He sup- 
plants it by using the concept of interaction, 
which denotes reciprocal or interdependent 
behavior between or among any number of 
components in a situation treated as a closed 


system. When the interaction between the ° 


observable components of a situation has 
been described, all scientific requirements 
have been met, according to Lundberg. This 
ties interaction to the “operations” involved 
in its observation. From the pattern of inter- 
action it is then possible to impute cause 
operationally to the independent variable 
when it shows a high probability expectation 
in its variations relative to other factors 
under constant conditions. Any factor can 
conceivably be the independent variable; 


10 Foundations of Sociology, pp. 217-18. - 
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therefore, causation is merely an operational 
imputation based upon a probability state- 
ment. 

` Mead accepts the scientific tenet that 
natural events have natural causes but re- 
jects the mechanistic assumption that ac- 
companies it, that every effect. can conse- 
quently be reduced to its causal conditions. 
He contends that the appearance of the 
effect constitutes an emergence and that 
the emergent itself affects an environment 
which, therefore, could not be known before 
its emergence." The relation of the event to 
its preceding conditions is a factor in itself, 
and therefore the event cannot be reduced 
to its preceding conditions. Consequently, 
Mead substitutes, for the idea of cause a3 a 
force, a uniformity that has been discovered 
and may be expected to continue. Thus he 
avoids cause and effect in a mechanical sense 
and speaks in terms of probability—proba- 
bility that is based not solely on imperfect 
and incomplete observation but also on the 
element of novelty contained in the emer- 
gence of events that cannot be reduced to 
their conditions of emergence. 

The foregoing makes evident the fact that 
all three men use causation only in its broad- 
est sense. A uniformity is defined by relating 
an event to the conditions under which it 
occurs. In view of the fact that these are 
empirical uniformities, they can be stated 
only in probability terms. Consequently, 
the probability statement in the form of 
empirical generalization replaces traditional 
causation in each of these three approaches. 


VI. PROCESS: STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 


For Mead it is necessary to express the 
nature of the world in terms of dynamics. 
As opposed to the “static” representation of 
the world in a “knife-edge” present, he em- 
phasizes the representation as it is in proc- 
ess, This means that stress is placed not only 
upon the interrelationship and interdepend- 
ence of the parts within a given system but 
also upon the place of process in the per- 
sistence of the system.” He uses the exam- 


u The Philosophy of the Act, pp. 87-88. 
2 Mead, The Philosophy of the Present, pp. 35-39. 
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ples of the physicist and the biologist, but 
the sociologist could be substituted for the 
biologist end the distinction would remain 
valid. The difference lies in the goals of the 
sciences, for their procedures answer to their 
goals. That of the physical scientist is reduc- 
tion, and that of the biologist is production. 
The biolozist’s investigation is of a going 
life-proces3. There must, of course, be physi- 
cal means for the process, and the physical 
means can be legitimately reduced to energy 
by the physicist and a mechanical statement 
given. To leave it at that, however, is to 
deny the reality of the emergence of the life- 
process out of the physical means. To deny 
reality to the continuity of the life-process 
and the conditions under which it maintains 
itself woud be to eliminate biological sci- 
ence, for it eliminates the very perspective 
from which biology works. The analogy with 
sociology is clear. To deny reality to social 
behavior merely because the people mani- 
festing it can be physically reduced to ener- 
gy is tantamount to violating the principle 
of scientific abstraction. To the sociologist 
the continuity of interaction of people is 
just as real and just as legitimate an abstrac- 
tion as electron-proton configuration is to 
the physicist. 

Lundberg is also committed to the study 
of process as essential to science. He takes 
the concept of interaction as basic to all 
scientific endeavor. All sciences study the 
interaction of the phenomena with which 
they conc2zrn themselves. Interaction in- 
volves transformation of energy, which in- 
volves movement, in which force can be fig- 
ured as a rate of movement or change in 
time, within a system which is a situation. 
This can be reduced to its sociological essen- 
tials by saying that interaction is movement 
in a social situation. Interactional behavior 
«is classified from the structural point of view 


by Lundberg as types of groups. From the - 


dynamic point of view the latter are dis- 
tinguished by their behavior mechanisms. 
Consequently, from the dynamic concept of 
interaction (necessarily a process) Lundberg 
extracts the major structural component of 
social behavior, the group, and also the 
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mechanisms by means of which groups func- 
tion and equilibrate as systems. 

Interaction among humans is treated by 
Lundberg as unique among the forms of 
interaction, in that it takes place throtigh 
communication by means of symbolic be- 
havior. Sociologists are therefore concerned 
with a special kind of interaction—that 
which exists by means of communication 
through signs and symbols. Communication 
is obviously a process, and it becomes the 
focal point of Lundberg’s sociology. He 
subsumes under it various subcategories, 
such as “association” and “dissociation,” 
“co-operation,” “competition,” and ‘“con- 
flict,” and suggests that all these are proc- 
esses to be defined in terms of degree of 
communication. ; 

Lundberg treats process in “structural- 
functional” terms but clearly recognizes 
these as aspects of process. When he speaks 
of “mechanism,” for instance, he is referring 
to any arrangement or relation of parts in- 
volved in the production of an effect or 
event.!? Viewed dynamically, these effects 
are called “behavior” or “function.” Stati- 
cally, the same phenomena are called “struc- 
ture.” “Behavior (function) is, in fact, mere- 
ly a series of changing characteristics (struc- 
tures), while a characteristic (structure) is 
merely a persistent form of behavior (func- 
tion).” 4 Lundberg explicitly recognizes that 
they are the same phenomena, lying in the 
same process, and only analytically separa- 
ble. By treating structure as merely a per- 
sistent function, and function as a sequence 
of changing structures, Lundberg is simply 
dealing with process in a particular meth- 
odological way. 

Parsons also subscribes to the notion that 
analysis of process is the ultimate in scien- 
tific endeavor. He contends, however, that 
process cannot be grasped “as such” in the 
current state of sociological knowledge. He 
expresses considerable admiration for sci- 
ences capable of dealing with processes but 
maintains that sociology is methodologically 
incapable of emulating them at the present 
time. Insisting that a “structural-func- 


13 Foundations of Sociology, p. 339. 
44 Tbid., p. 458. 
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tional” approach is the currently workable 
substitute for process analysis, he points to 
the methodological necessity of using struc- 
tural categories for simplifying the admit- 
tedly important dynamic problems to the 
point of empirical manageability. 

In maintaining that sociology is meth- 
odologically confined to a somewhat primi- 
tive level, Parsons is really saying that soci- 
ology cannot “dissolve” its structure into 
process, as can analytical mechanics, by 
virtue of its operation on the dynamic 
plane. In stressing this, Parsons recognizes 
the fact that structure is not an ontological 
reality in itself but refers only to a relative 
stability of process—in other words, the 
relatively stable uniformities of process. 
Parsons’ “derived” structural categories 
therefore consist of a pragmaticelly con- 
venient way of looking at phenomena in 
process, The problem then becomes one of 
linking “static” structural categories to the 
dynamic variables of the system. This link 
is supplied by the basic concept of “func- 
tion.” 

Function implies the conception of em- 
pirical systems as “going concerns.” Em- 
pirical cbservation of such systems indi- 
cates what structural patterns “tend to be 
maintained” and “tend to develop.”! Func- 
tion is therefore inherently teleological in 
this sense. A process or set of conditions 
either contributes to the maintenance or de- 
velopment of a system or is ‘‘dysfunctional” 
because of hampering its operation by 
lessening its integration. Functional con- 
ception, then, refers to the relations obtain- 
ing between a process or a set of conditions 
and the state of the system as a going con- 
cern. Function consequently provides the 
tool by which dynamic interdependence of 
variable factors in a system can be analyzed. 
To speak of a social system at a moment in 
time is to speak of it “structurally,” but to 
refer to it as a “going concern” implies the 
necessity for treatment of it in a “Curation” 
of time. To speak of a system as a “going 
concern” is to speak of a configuration in 

% Parsons, Essays in Sociological Treory Pure 
and Applied, pp. 22-23. 

16 Thid. 
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process, Parsons then uses “function” to 
refer to the relation of a mode of action to 
the existence and continuity of social struc- 
tures. Put in other words, it refers to the 
contribution that a mode of action makes to 
the creating or maintaining of the equilib- 
rium of a social system. Function, then, is 
an imputed relationship between ongoing 
action (process) and relatively stable process 
(structure). 

The foregoing indicates that the concept 
“function” is necessary to Parsons, owing to 
the inclusion of the concept “social-system,”’ 
which complicates the analysis of sheer 
process, Inasmuch as structure is admitted 
to be nothing but process involving rela- 
tively stable action, and function can only 
be imputed on the basis of observation of 
process, Parsons appears also to accept 
process as the point of departure for analy- 
sis. To speak of structure and function inde- 
pendent of process is inconceivable. Parsons, 
like Mead and Lundberg, is studying process 
but, because of our methodological inability 
to make analytic statements about it, calls 
his analysis “structural-functional.” His 
preoccupation with structural categories 
gives his work a “‘static” appearance that is 
not present in Mead’s work. This is indica- 
tive of a different emphasis on a “stage” of 
analysis and does not indicate a different 
ultimate end of analysis. When Mead speaks 
of the “me” phase of the self or of “‘institu- 
tions,” he is speaking of “structure” in the 
same sense in which both Parsons and Lund- 
berg use the term. When he, for instance, 
speaks of the role of “gesture’’ in the emer- 
gence of symbolic behavior, he is also imput- 
ing “function” in the same sense as both 
Lundberg and Parsons. Mead’s more direct 
preoccupation with symbolic interaction 
and role-taking and indirect concern with 
the social system give his analysis a more 
dynamic quality than that of Parsons,-who 
operates in the reverse fashion. Essentially 
the same may be said of Lundberg relative 
to Parsons, in that he devotes the major 
share of his attention to symbolic interaction 
and its subprocesses rather than to a system 
as such, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ’ 


CAVAN’S THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


December 14, 1953 
To the Editor: 


In the name of fair play, I would like to 
take exception to Robert Winch’s review of 
The American Family, by Ruth Shonle 
Cavan, in the November, 1953, issue of the 
Journal. In his first paragraph the reviewer 
uses the expression “sic/”” because Cavan 
chose the word “temporal” as a synonym 
for “temporary.” Since sic is a fighting word 
with authors and book-reviewers, I was sur- 
prised on checking Webster to find that 
Cavan is correct and Winch is misinformed 
(see Webstzr’s New Collegiate Dictionary [Sth 
ed.], p. 1027). This little error, it seems to 
me, is typical of the tone of the entire re- 
view. 

One of the chief complaints that Winch 
has against the Cavan text is against “mid- 
dle-class moralizing.” The following state- 
ment was cited as an illustration of this: 
“The new form of the family must be flex- 
ible and adaptable to continued change, 
with norms based on principles rather than 
fixed rules of behavior.” We might admit 
that this is not one of the clearest sentences 
in the Cavan text, but we fail to see why it 
is middle-ciass moralizing. Actually, it is a 


very common form of sociological moralizing 
and as such is to be found in every sociology 
text we have ever examined carefully. In 
Winch’s own text on the family, for ex- 
ample, we find this statement: “It is one of 
the basic theses of this book that the changes 
in the family have been necessitated by al- 
terations in our ways of life” (p. 50). We 
feel sure that millions of persons in the 
United States, such as devout Catholics and ' 
Protestants, do not agree with Winch (or 
other social scientists) on this point. Such 
persons believe that the family need not 
change in a mechanistic way just because 
the economic system or some other part of 
the social system has changed. Our point is 
that to these people Winch is moralizing— 
he is passing scientific judgment that it kad 
to.be this way. 

It may be that no textbook writer can be 
completely objective in evaluating a com- 
peting product, but it seems to us that the 
least one could do in such a situation would 
be to be generous. This we do not think 
Winch is guilty of in the Cavan review. And 
this is unfortunate, because the book de- 
serves wide examination. 


E. E. LEMASTERS 
University of Wisconsin 
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: NEWS AND NOTES 


American Eugenics Society, Inc-—A new 
journal of the Eugenics Society, Eugenics 
Quarterly, has succeeded Eugenical News 
beginning in March, 1954. 

The editorial board’s chairman is Freder- 
ick Osborn, and Helen Hammons is man- 
aging editor. The March issue (Vol. 1, No. 1) 
includes a “Symposium on Genetic Factors 
Affecting Intelligence” (American Eugenics 
Society and American Society of Human 
Genetics), by J. P. Scott, John Fuller, C. 
Nash Herndon, M.D., E. Reed, S. C. 
Reed, and J. D. Palm; an article on “The 
Burgess-Wallin Report,” by Joseph Fol- 
som; and other items of interest to soci- 
ologists. 


American-Korean Foundation:—Acting 
under a program developed by the founda- 
tion’s Educational Advisory Committee, 
consisting of Hollis Caswell, dean, Teachers 
College, Columbia; David Henry, executive 
chancellor, New York University; William 
G. Carr, executive secretary, National 
Education Association; Mrs. Crystal Bird 
Fauset, Philadelphia civic leader; and 
Roland R. De Marco, president of Finch 
College and chairman of the committee, 
the Foundation has allocated $235,000 for 
a program which will include leadership 
training for Korean educational leaders 
visiting the United States, educational 
workshops to be conducted in Korea, edu- 
cational studies and consultations in Korea, 
development of demonstration centers in 
. Korea, and grants-in-aid to a limited num- 
ber of Korean students attending American 
schools. 

As a part of its three-and-a-half-million- 
dollar program conducted in Korea during 
the last eight months, the Foundation has 
supplied professional libraries to twenty 
Korean teacher-training institutions, made 
possible postgraduate study in the United 


States for Korean educational leaders, 
provided scholarships for sixty students in 
Korean Colleges, established a center for the 
advanced teaching of English at Seoul 
National University, provided Korean- 
language typewriters, duplicating machines, 
and supplies to prepare teaching materials 
as a temporary substitute for textbooks, 
and is paying the tuition of 2,500 Korean 
orphans to Korean public schools. 

For information apply to the Founda- 
tion’s offices, 345 East Forty-sixth Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


Association of Research Libraries-~~The 
Association of Research Libraries, an or- 
ganization of representatives of fifty of the 
largest research libraries in the United 
States, approved in January, 1952, a pro- 
gram for making promptly and inexpensive- 
ly available all doctoral dissertations cur- 
rently accepted by colleges and universities 
in this country. Forty-three institutions are 
now publishing all or part of their disserta- 
tions in co-operation with this plan. The 
ARL indorsed publication of dissertations 
in microform and formulated a basic plan 
which makes use of the services established 
by University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Any institution granting doc- 
torates may participate in it by writing di- 
rectly to University Microfilms. Each 
participating university makes its own de- 
cision as to whether the university or the 
student pays the fee. Full participation, 
which costs $20 per dissertation, includes, 
among other features, filming and the. 
necessary filing at the Library of Congress; 
publication of a six-hundred-word abstract 
of the dissertation in Dissertation Abstracts 
and listing in its cumulative and annual 
indexes; and copyrighting, if desired. More 
limited participation costs less. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Austrian Sociological Society—Johann 
Mokre, of the University of Graz, is re- 
activiting the Styrian Sociological Society, 
of which he is president. He is undertaking 
the work with the assistance of Ralph 
Lewis, regional public affairs officer, For- 
eign Service, United States Department of 
State. Mr. Lewis spent last year as a gradu- 
ate student in the department of sociology 
at the University of Chicago. 


Barnard College-—-Mirra Komarovsky 
has been promoted from associate professor 
te professor in the department of sociology. 
Professor Komarovsky is executive officer of 
the sociology department and author of the 
recently published book, Women in the 
Modern World: Their Education and Their 
Dilemmas. 


Boston University—Robert Chin, asso- 


ciate professor of psychology, was appoint- 
ed in January to the part-time position of 
postdoctozal fellow, in the recently estab- 
lished Human Relations Center. Dr. Chin’s 
responsibi ities are to include the developing 
of plans for a training course in the broad 
aspects of human relations, with the aim 
of producing leaders. The graduate fellow- 
ship program will provide ten annual gradu- 
ate fellowships, covering one, two, or three 
years. . 


City Col'ege of New York.—Harry Manuel 
Shulman, associate professor of sociology 
and for nine years director of the College’s 
coramunity services division, was appointed 
first deputy commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Correction of the City of New York, 
in February. His duties will include plan- 
ning, development, and research. 


Florida State University.—As a consultant 
to the Committee on Disaster Research, 
‘Lewis’ Killian, of the National Research 
Council, has prepared research reports on 
the Houston, Texas, fireworks explosion 
and the Warner-Robins, Georgia, tornado 
disaster and a memorandum on military 
assistance to civilian communities in time 
of disaster. 
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Wiliam F. Ogburn, emeritus professor 
of sociology of the University of Chicago, 
who has been a visiting professor since Sep- 
tember, has left to be a visiting professor at 
Nuffield Institute, Oxford University. 

T. Stanton Dietrich has prepared a 
Statistical Handbook, Florida’s Population, 
1940-1950—State and County Data (“Re- 
search Report,” No. 1 [Tallahassee: Socio- 
logical Research Laboratory, 1953]). 

John L. Haer is directing a study of com- 
munity satisfaction as related to social 
class and migrant status, under a grant 
from the University Research Council. 

Raymond Bellamy has written the first 
draft of a course in social science which, 
after final editing by other members of the 
sociology staff, is to be published by 
McGraw-Hill. 

Richard Klemer, who received his Ph.D. 
last June has become chairman of the soci- 
ology department at Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Georgia. 

Theodore Johannis and Stanley Fowler, 
candidates for the Ph.D. degree, have ac- 
cepted teaching positions at the University 
of Oregon and Mississippi Southern College, 
respectively. 


The University of Hawaii—The Univer- 
sity of Hawaii will be hosts to a conference on 
“Race Relations in World Perspective” to be 
conducted from June 28 to July 23, 1954. The 
University of California and the University 
of Chicago are co-sponsors of the conference, 

George K. Yamamoto has returned to the 
teaching staff in sociology after completing 
his residence work for the doctorate at the 
University of Chicago. 


International Association for Child Psy- 
chiatry. —The association will hold an Inter- 
national Institute on Child Psychiatry, 
August 13-14, 1954, in Toronto, Canada, 
with the Fifth International Congress on 
Mental Health. The theme will be the emo- 
tional problems of children under six. Mem- 
bers of the institute will discuss prepared 
clinical case studies and research reports on 
the treatment of young children. 
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Therapeutic work with children and par- 
ents, adolescents and the aged, and addicts 
and delinquents will be presented. The use 
of organizations in education, industry, 
government, and ethnic groups are among 
the subjects of panel discussions. There will 
also be discussion ‘groups dealing with 
various aspects of group psychotherapy and 
group studies during the week of August 16. 


Representatives of twenty-three nations ' 


participate in the organization of the Con- 
gress. Wilfred C. Hulse and Wellman J. 
Warner are chairmen, and J. L. Moreno and 
S. R. Slavson are consulting chairmen. 
For information write International Con- 
gress on Group Psychotherapy, Room 916, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 


International Scholars Forum—Since 
high manufacturing costs in the publishing 
field make it increasingly difficult to place 
manuscripts likely to have a limited sale, 
and since publishing costs are much lower 
in Europe than in this country, the advisory 
board of the International Scholars Forum 
has entered into an agreement. with Marti- 
nus Nijhoff of The Hague to receive manu- 
scripts, appraise them, and make recom- 
mendations regarding publication. While 
the publisher reserves the right of final 
decision, this arrangement will both facili- 
tate the fow of manuscripts and assure 
other authors in the series of the substantial 
quality of companion volumes. Editions 
of as few as five hundred copies will be con- 
sidered. 

The advisory board consists of J. Anton 
De Haas, professor of international rela- 
tions at Claremont Men’s College; Philip 
Munz, director of Rancho Santa Ana 
Botanic Garden; William T. Jones, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Pomona College; Ed- 
ward Weismiller, associate professor of 
English, Pomona College; Frederick Hard, 
president of Scripps College; and David 
Davies, librarian of the Honnold Library, 
Claremont, California, to whom inquiries 
should be addressed. > 


Lincoln University--The second annual 
meeting of Missouri sociologists will be 
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held at Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, on Saturday, October 2, 1954. All 
those interested are invited to attend. The 
main morning session will include research 
reports by Oliver Cox, of Lincoln Uni- 
versity; Robert McNamara, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; and W. D. Bryant, of 
Community Studies, Kansas City. There 
will be an afternoon student session on 
occupational opportunities for sociologists, 
with speakers from the Missouri Division 
of Welfare and the Personnel Division of the 
State Department of Business and Ad- 
ministration. At the same time the faculty 
session will discuss the sociology major, on 
the basis of a survey of R. Clyde Minor, of 


‘Lincoln University. A joint student-faculty 


session will conclude the meetings. 


Louisiana State University—Homer L. 
Hitt, head of the departments of sociology 
and rural sociology, has recently been ap- 
pointed clinical professor of preventive 
medicine at the Louisiana State University 
School of Medicine. Professor Hitt served 
as chairman of the agricultural economics 
and rural sociology section of the Associa- 
tion of Southern Agricultural Workers in 
1953-54. 

Vernon J. Parenton, Paul H. Price, and 
Roland J. Pellegrin served as special lec- 
turers in the neuropsychiatry residency 
program of the Louisiana State University 
School of Medicine during the first semester 
of 1953-54. 

Alvin L. Bertrand and Paul H. Price are 
serving as special lecturers in the Louisiana 
State University English language and 
orientation program for foreign students. 
The university has published a text by 
Bertrand, Social Life in the U.S.A., for use 
in it. 

. The department of sociology has been 
awarded a grant by the Louisiana Heart* 
Association to study the knowledge and 
attitudes of Louisianians to heart disease. 
Alvin L. Bertrand has been appointed super- 
visor of this project, and Clarence A. Storla 
is project leader. 

Marion B. Smith spent the summer of 
1953 in Panama as special lecturer in the 
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University’s Armed Forces Caribbean Area 
Program. While there he studied the mar- 
riage and family customs of the San Blas 
Indians living on small islands off the coast 
of Panama. 

Rudolf Heberle is to present a paper on 
migratory mobility at the World Popula- 
tion Conference in Rome, August 31 to 
September 10. Professor Heberle has been 
elected a raember of the European Associa- 
tion for the Study of the Refugee Problem, 
whose headquarters are in Strasbourg, 
France. 


Marquette University —A study tour to 
Europe is offered as part of the summer 


session. The object of the tour, to be con- . 


ducted by Rudolph E. Morris of the soci- 
ology department, is the study of the politi- 
cal and social problems of European Catholi- 
cism in Germany, Austria, Italy, France, 
Belgium, end Holland. It is open to all 
. qualified students and alumni of any Ameri- 
can college or university. The tour begins 
in New York on June 29 and will end there 
on August 16, the price for the forty-eight 
days (New York to New York, everything 
included) being approximately $1,000. 
For information apply Rudolph E. 
Morris, Marquette University, Milwaukee 
3, Wisconsin. 


University of Michigan—The Seventh 
Annual Conference on Aging is to be con- 
ducted as a workshop in Ann Arbor, June 

' 28-30. Leaders in health, business, em- 
ployment, labor, education, rehabilitation, 
social work, religion, housing, recreation, 
community organization, city planning, 
and government are invited to attend, as 
are members and officials ot fraternal organ- 
izations, women’s clubs, service organiza- 
tions, retirement groups, and voluntary 
organisations. Older people are especially 
invited.. 

For further information write to Wilma 
Donahue, chairman, Division of Geron- 
tology, 1510 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

. -For the seventh consecutive year the 
Survey Research Center will hold its annual 
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summer institute in survey research tech- 
niques. The regular session of the institute 
will be held from July 19 to August 13 with 
an introductory session from June 21 to 
July 16, 1954. This institute is designed to 
meet some of the educational needs of men 
and women engaged in business and govern- 
mental research or other statistical work 
and of graduate students and university 
instructors interested in quantitative re- 
search in the social sciences. The program 
of the regular session will include special 
presentations of the center’s current re- 
search and five courses in survey research 
techniques which can be elected for gradu- 
ate credit: introduction to survey research, 
workshop in survey research techniques, 
methods of sampling in survey research, 
analysis of survey data, and survey re- 
search methods. 

For further information write to the 
Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


National Committee for a Free Europe, 
Inc.—Robert C. Sorensen has been granted 
a leave of absence from the Johns Hopkins 
University, Operations Research Office, to 
join the Munich Office of Radio Free 
Europe. He is chief of the Audience Re- 
search Section. His address is APO 108, 
% PM, New York, New York. 


Northwestern University—A center for 
metropolitan studies has been established 
to investigate the prospects and problems of 
metropolitan areas, giving special attention 
to metropolitan Chicago. It will function as 
a co-operative program integrating the 
work of specialists in several schools and 
departments in the University. 

The chairman of the center’s policy com- 
mittee is Malcolm J. Proudfoot, associate 
professor of geography. The committee is 
made up of faculty members, including 
Harper W. Boyd, associate professor in the 
commerce school; Charles S. Hyneman, pro- 
fessor and chairman of the political sci- 
ence department; Clyde F. Kohn, associate 
professor of geography; Raymond W. 
Mack, assistant professor of sociology; 
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Harold G. Shane, professor of education; 
and W. Willard Wirtz, professor of law. 


University of Notre Dame—A grant has 
been awarded by the American Philo- 
' sophical Society to E. K. Francis for the 
continuation of research on the Spanish- 
Americans in the Upper Rio Grande Valley. 
Field work in connection with this project 
last summer, which was primarily con- 
centrated upon conditions in some moun- 
tain villages in northeastern New Mexico, 
had been made possible through a grant by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. The project is part 
of a more general theoretical study on the 
ethnic group, a portion of which is to be 
published by the Kélner_ Zeitschrift under 
the title “Einige Grundbegriffe zu einer 
Theorie der ethnischen Gebilde.” A manu- 
script by Dr. Francis, “The Manitoba 
Mennonites: Materials on their History 
and Sociology,” will be available in micro- 
film from the University of Toronto Press. 
A chapter and the bibliography have 
appeared in the Mennonite Quarterly Review; 
reprints may be obtained from the de- 
partment of sociology. 


Oberlin College—James B. McKee has 
been promoted from instructor to assistant 
professor. 

Maurice Stein, formerly of Dartmouth 
College, has joined the department as in- 
structor for the year 1953-54. 

George E. Simpson has returned from a 
seven-month field trip to Jamaica, where 
he made a study of religious and political 
cults. 

Richard R. Myers and J. Milton Yinger 
are on sabbatical leave for the second semes- 
ter of 1953-54. Both are in Florida engaged 
in writing. 

Purdue University—-The Seventeenth 
Annual Groves Conference on Marriage 
and the Family will be held on the uni- 
versity campus from April 28 to April 30. 


University of Chicago-—A one-year gradu- 
ate program in communication has been 
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organized leading to the M.A. for students 
interested in public relations, journalism, 
international information, or research in 
communication. Administéred by the Uni- 
versity’s Committeé on Communication, 
the program offers instruction in the analy- 
sis of the communication process and its 
effects on opinions, attitudes, and behavior. 
It is interdisciplinary, drawing on the re- 
sources of several departments and schools, 
and its staff includes professors of interna- 
tional communication, library science, mar- 
keting, political science, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, education, business administration, and 
English. 

Donald Horton will teach at Columbia 
University in the summer term. 

Lloyd Warner, after teaching in the 
summer session, will leave in September for 
England, to be a visiting professor of social 
theory at Cambridge University. 


Syracuse University—The university’s 
experts in the geography, history, anthro- 
pology, and language of Japan will partici- 
pate in a new program of Japanese studies 
to be given during the first term of the 
summer session, June 28-August 6. This 
summer institute on Japan is being made 
possible by a gift of the Japan Society, Inc., 
of New York City, a private, nonprofit, 
nonpolitical organization which encourages 
the people of the United States and Japan 
to learn more about each other’s ways of 
life. Teachers are expected to find the: 
courses particularly important, since high- 
school and college courses in social studies 
are increasingly stressing material on Asia. 
Businessmen who need information about 
Japan and its culture are also expected to 
take part, as well as college students, mis- 
sionaries, and laymen. 

Faculty members teaching in the pre- 
gram will be George B. Cressey, Maxwell 
Professor of Geography, and Douglas G. 
Haring, professor of anthropology. Kin- 
chiro Sakurai, an economist of Acyama 
College in Tokyo, and Betty B. Lanham, a 
doctoral candidate who recently returned 
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from doing anthropological research in 
Japan, will also participate. 


Wayne University —The College of Edu- 
cation has approved credit for the annual 
European study tour in comparative educa- 
tion. Personally conducted by William 
Reitz, this seventh annual tour will leave 
New York June 19, returning August 31. 
Ten countries will be visited in ten weeks, 
with a two-week visit to Spain. Qualified 
persons may earn up to eight hours of 
graduate or undergraduate credit. Similar 
credit arrangements are available through 
Mercy College, Detroit. 

Further details may be obtained from 
William Reitz, Wayne University, De- 
troit 1, Michigan. 


University of Wisconsin—Hans H. Gerth 
’ is on leave for the second semester of 1953- 
54 as visiting professor at Brandeis Uni- 
versity. During the summer he will lecture 
at Columbia University. 

Thomas D. Eliot, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is visiting lecturer for the current 
semester. 

Orville G. Brim, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant professor. 

John L. Gillin has been made a member of 
the committee on revision of the model 
Probation and Parole Act of the National 
Probation and Parole Association. 

Howard Becker has been appointed to 
the commi-tee on relations with sociologists 
of other countries of the American Soci- 
ological Scciety. He is doing research on 
the interrelations of mentality and social 
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structure in selected Hessian villages. 

William H. Sewell is president-elect 
of the Rural Sociological Society, president 
of the Sociological Research Association, 
and a member of the committee on social 
behavior of the Social Science Research 
Council. 

Douglas G. Marshall is now secretary 
of the North Central Regional Committee 
on Population Research. $ 

John L. Miller is secretary-treasurer of 
the Association for Advancement of in- 
struction in Alcohol and Narcotics. 

John H. Kolb is studying social trends in 
country neighborhoods and in town-country 
relationships. 

Lyle W. Shannon is working on a study 
of the nonself-governing political entity. 


a 
Yale University—The Summer School 
of Alcohol Studies of the Laboratory of 
Applied Physiology will hold its twelfth 
annual session in 1954. The regular session 
will be held from July 5 to July 29 inclusive. 
In addition, a session is scheduled from 


‘July 29 to July 31. The program of the 


School is organized around a number of 
major topics: the origin, structure, and 
nature of social problems; theories in the 
development of personality; society and the 
problems of alcohol; drinking as a folkway; 
the chemical, physiological, and psycho- 
logical effects of alcohol; theories concern- 
ing the nature of alcoholism; and theories 
concerning the treatment of alcoholism and 
specific contemporary problems. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Sum- 
mer School of Alcohol Studies, 52 Hillhouse 
Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Sports in American Life. By FREDERICK W. 
Cozens and FLORENCE Scovit STUMPF. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
Pp. ix+366. $5.00. 


Any major segment of social and cultural 
structure—family, social stratification, eco- 
nomic and political institutions, religious or- 
ganization—reveals the importance of sports in 
American life. Yet no systematic analysis of 
sports has been made by social scientists, 
though there are historical studies such as those 
of Krout and Wecter, perceptive essays by 
Riesman and others (as well as the frequently 
insightful writings of journalists), extensive 
economic data, and a few empirical investiga- 
tions of phases of the subject including contribu- 
tions published in this Journal. 

The volume under review makes use of some 
of this material and is a step in the direction of 
systematic sociological analysis. In 1951 the 
authors published a brief paper, “Implications 
of Cultural Anthropology for Physical Educa- 
tion” (American Academy of Physical Education 
(‘Professional Contributions,” No. 1 (Novem- 
ber, 1951)], pp. 67-72). In this larger work they 
have exploited these implications to the extent 
of bringing out several of the more or less mani- 
fest functions, social and psychological, of phys- 
ical education, amateur and professional sports, 
and, to a lesser degree, recreational activities. 
Employing theoretical leads from functional 
anthropology, they show how both participant 
and spectator sports are institutionalized re- 
sponses to social and psychological needs; how 
they are interconnected with other institutions 
and thus contribute to the integration of the 
society. However, the functional analysis is 
more superficial than might have been the case 
if the authors, say, had utilized Merton’s con- 
cepts of dysfunction and latent consequences. 
The latter prompts the observation, for ex- 
ample, that both large-scale gambling and 
“fixing” and the lowering of ethnic barriers in 
sports may be partially the result of bureau- 
cratic rationality. 

Cozens and Stumpf are specialists in physical 
education, not sociological analysis. Their work 
is in large part a survey of their own field and 
of sports as they have mushroomed during the 


last fifty years. The authors emphasize the ways 
in which this growth has been interrelated with 
industrialization and urbanization and the con- 
sequent increase in leisure time, with changes in 
family structure and children’s roles, shifts in 
the attitudes and programs of school and 
church, the development of entertainment as 
big business, the rise of managerial and union 
social services, the enormous expansion of gov- 
ernmental and military: supports, and the rev- 
olutionary developments in transportation and 
mass communications. Each of these subjects is 
treated in one or more well-presented chapters, 
with additional chapters on the democratization 
of sports, race relations—‘‘a progress report,” 
sports language and ideology, international 
sports relations, and spectator sports—‘‘the 
cement of democracy.” (“The bleachers are 
equally cordial to coal-miners, politicians, and 
bank presidents.”) All along, the authors stress 
the intrinsic democratic and inclusive aspects of 
sports, their stress upon universalistic values, 
and both their character-building and (Ameri- 
can) character-reflecting nature. 

Limitation of space perhaps accounts for the 
failure to mention the CYO; the social and psy- 
chological problems of women in competitive 
sports, which are so clearly linked to cultural 
definitions of sex roles; striking changes in the 
ethnic composition of various sports, for ex- 
ample, the decline of Irish baseball players and 
Jewish boxers; changes reflecting alterations in 
the class and mobility features of American 
society. But such omissions are matched by 
especially penetrating and sociologically rele- 
vant discussions of the sports page, spectator 
sports, public images of American Presidents 
and their prowess, and sports as a cultural 
value. Here, then, is a useful volume for all stu- 
dents, sociologists or otherwise, of the current 
American scene. 

CHARLES H. PAGE 
Smith College 


This Was America: True Accounts of People and 
Places, Manners and Customs, as Recorded by 
European Travellers to the Western Shore in 

. the Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
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turies. By Oscar HaAnpiin. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 
602. $6.00. 


The Uprooted: The Epic Story of the Great Mi- 
grations That Made the American People. By 
Oscar Hanpi. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1951. Pp. 310. $4.00. - 


The Immigrant Takes His Stand: The Norwe- 
gian-American Press and Public A fairs, 1847- 
1872. By WILLIAM ARLow ANDERSEN. 
Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association, 1953. Pp. vii+176. 
$3.50. 


Oscar Handlin has become the declared his- 
torian of European immigration to the United 
States of America, as, a generation ago, Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner became the declared his- 
torian of the American frontier. Not that Tur- 
ner was the first to study the frontier or Handlin 
the first to write about immigrants; historians 
of modern America could scarcely stay away 
from either subject. Francis Parkman’s series 
on the French in America; Charles Nordhoff’s 
The Communistic Societies of the United States 
from Personal Visit and Observation; H. H. Ban- 
croft’s monumental History of California, with 
its fascinating accounts of gold rushes and vigi- 
lantes—all dealt with the frontier. Turner, how- 
ever, gave study of the frontier a new twist by 
developing a theory about its effects upon insti- 
tutions. Since then many have taken up the 
theme. W. W. Sweet has recorded what the 
frontier did to Protestant Christianity (Religion 
on the American Frontier); S. D. Clark, historian 
and sociologist, has done the same for Canada in 
his Church and Sect in Canada. Webb added new 
facets to the theory in The Great Plains. Socio- 
logically fascinating as is the frontier, not many 
sociologists took it up energetically. One of the 
exceptions nas been Carl A. Dawson, who pub- 
lished a series of studies of settlement of the 
Canadian frontier in our time. Perhaps that 
gives us our clue. The frontier was still there in 
Canada when the sociologists arrived. Sociolo- 
gists are apt to be preoccupied with current 
problems (although some unkindly say of us 
that wę are generally just a little behind), while 
historians like their people safely dead. 

And here Handlin’s case differs from Tur- 
ner’s. Immigration to America was still rampant 
when the sociologists got to work. They beat the 
historians to it. A good deal of American socio- 
logical theory grew out of study of what hap- 
pened to people who moved here from Europe 
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and brought up their children in this culturally 
alien environment. Americanization gave way 
to the more abstract term, assimilation; assimi- 
lation, in turn, came to be considered as merely 
a special case of socialization. In time, a certain 
joining of sociology and anthropology led to 
even broader and more general theory, as mass 
migration came to be seen as merely one of the 
many ways in which the cultures and people of 
the world come into contact with each other. In 
spite of the tendency to consider a greater varie- 
ty of cases and to adopt a more abstract set of 
concepts, most sociological work on immigrants 
contained the assumption that newcomers of 
strange culture would continually become more 
like the immigrants who had preceded them and 
that they would gradually disappear into a re- 
ceptive and inclusive American people which 
would become ever more homogeneous. Even- 
tually, immigration from Europe was virtually 
stopped, as that from Africa and Asia had been. 
The sociologists then turned to the internal mi- 
grations which put native Americans of the 
plantation or backwoods into the slums former- 
ly occupied by the latest immigrants from 
abroad. Now we hear almost nothing of assimi- 
lation; we talk, instead, of reducing tensions 
among the many kinds of Americans already 
settled down here. It will be interesting to see 
what data a declared historian of American 
migration will elect to use and what he will 
make of them. 

One thing which Handlin, as distinguished 
from the sociologists, has done is to assemble 
(in This Was America) Europeans’ accounts of 
America at various epochs. These Europeans, 
who did not remain in America, write with per- 
haps more comprehension of American society 
than the majority of the immigrants who stayed 
here. They are both more cosmopolitan in view, 
since they knew more of Europe than the usual 
immigrant peasant, and perhaps more detached, 
probably because they were not personally in- 
volved in American life. I was both pleased and 
humbled to find that a French priest long ago 
noticed that the American Roman Catholic 
parish is an enterprise, requiring both energy 
and adaptability of the pastor; but, by the same 
token, the priest has more power in his parish 
than in Latin countries in Europe, where a 
parish is age-old and supported by taxes or en- 
dowments. I was humbled because I thought I 
had discovered this myself by contrast with 
French-Canadian parishes. Handlin does soci- 
ologists a service in putting into one book a 
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variety of ready-made documents which they 
would not themselves be likely to dig up. 

It is in The Uprooted, a more general book, 
that Handlin appears as the avowed historian 
of migration and the immigrants. It has long 
been the custom for Americans of some given 
ethnic background to write the story of their 
own ancestors’ migration, of their struggles 
here, and of the hybrid institutions. they estab- 
lished in their effort to survive and prosper, 
while also maintaining something of their old- 
world culture. Such history at its best is found 
in the many works published by the Norwegian- 
American Historical Association. The Immi- 
grant Takes His Stand is an excellent recent ex- 
ample (the sociologists seem to have lost inter- 
est in Park’s The Immigrant Press and Its Con- 
trol). Marcus Lee Hansen and Theodore C. 
Blegen are examples of American historians who 
have grown to broad scholarship and merited 
eminence from beginnings in self-conscious 
work on the history of their own people. There 
is no reason why scholarship should not benefit 
from a bit of extra, personal motivation (even 
though some such ethnic history is sometimes 
overloaded with attempts to prove that the 
group got here before Christopher Columbus or 
the “Mayflower”). 

Handlin does not, however, espouse any spe- 
cial group of immigrants. Nor does he set out to 
prove the worth of the immigrants in general to 
American society and economy. His aim is 
rather to tell what migration from their home 
lands and coming to this new one did to the im- 
migrants themselves. His thesis is contained in 
his title, The Uprooted, The uprooting, however, 
began at home; most of the emigrants left be- 
cause they had to, because “even to stay meant 
to change.” It continued when the immigrants 
had arrived here, and the whole thing was pain- 
ful. Those who moved were torn from accus- 
tomed ways of living and were given little wel- 
come in the new land. Alienated from home, 
they saw their own children in turn alienated 
from them in America. 

When one asks what Handlin adds to our 
knowledge about the immigrants in The Up- 
rooted, the answer seems to be a mood rather 
than a new set of facts or a new analysis. He has 
distilled a great amount of information into gen- 
eralization rather more sweeping than most 
sociologists would be willing to make. Among 
these generalizations is the astonishing one that 
sociologists accepted the dictum that social 
characteristics depended upon racial character- 
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istics (p. 278). This-statement accompanies an- 
other that “The certitude with which its [soci- 
ology’s] practitioners delivered their generaliza- 
tions covered its fundamental immaturity of 
outlook.” I think that Handlin might at least 
have noted thet sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists have been far more active than historians 
in ettacking the dictum of which he speaks; in 
fact, they have sometimes been rather more 
dogmatic in their denial of possible relations, 
race, and behavior than definite evidence might 
warrant. It is only fair to say that Handlin 
makes his generalization in a brilliant summary 
of the ideas which the people already here de- 
veloped to explain the poverty of those who 
came later and who lived in city slums or were 
the exploited labor of plantations or con- 
struction. 

Each branch of social science develops its 
own stereotype of the weaknesses or pretensions 
of the others. Historians blame us for generaliz- , 
ing; they thus imply they do not themselves do 
it. The difference may be mainly that we admit 
it and sometimes bother to find out what 
grounds we have for it. It is the virtue of the 
historian that he keeps on with a problem no 
metter how far out of date it appears; that he 
is less subject to fashion in choosing his matter. 
Those interested in what happens when people 
leave their culzural, geographic, racial, and na- 
tional home and try to live in environs strange 
in some or all of these respects will welcome the 
continuing and lively interest of Handlin and 


other historians in American immigration. 


EVERETT C. HuGHEs 
University of Chicago 


Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fer- 
tility, Vol. III. Edited by P. K. WHELPTON 
and CLYDE V. Kiser. New York: Milbank 
Memorial Fund, 1952. Pp. vi+467-799. 
$1.00. 


The social, psychological, cultural, and eco- 
nomic grounds and concomitants of the historical 
decrease in the birth rate in many countries are 
only imperfectly known. Accordingly, thë Com-* 
mittee on the Study of Social and Psychological 
Factors Affecting Fertility was organized to in- 
vestigate them. A sample of the population of 
Indianapolis was intensively interviewed be- 
tween April, 1941, and January, 1942, the find- 
ings being published, for the most part, as indi- 
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vidual articles in the Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, Each article is almost a self-contained 
report dealing with a specific topic. Volume III 
reproduces Articles XI-XVII inclusive, of the 
Quarterly, where they were originally published 
between April, 1951, and July, 1952. It can be 
reviewed only as an article on the birth rate of a 
sample of about two thousand in Indianapolis, 
by Jeanne E. Clare, Ronald Freedman, Lee F. 
Herrera, J. F. Kantner, Clyde V. Kiser, Charles 
F. Westoff, and P. K. Whelpton, with a fore- 
word by Lowell J. Reed, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The articles here reproduced report on the 
testing of hypotheses concerning fertility plan- 
ning and fertility in relation, respectively, to 
feeling of economic security; tendency to plan in 
general; health of wife, husband, and children; 
parental preferences regarding sex of children; 
adherence to traditions; migration and residence 
history; and feeling of personal adequacy, all 
obviously, excellent subjects for sociological 
investigation. 

In the years since this sendy was planned and 
many of the analyses made, great strides have 
been made in methodology. Obviously, these de- 
velopments could not have been.always incorpo- 
rated in this study. For example, attitudes now 
are measured by asking a number of questions 
whose replies are combined into indexes or 
scales; any single question by itself generally has 
little meaning. Basically, this study consists of 
measuring “separate” attitudes, as attitude to- 
ward “general planning,” attitude toward “de- 
sired sex of children,” feelings of “economic 
security,” 2tc., and ascertaining how these atti- 
tudes affect fertility. Unfortunately, the most 
recently developed methods for attempting to 
measure such attitudes have not been employed. 
Results might have been different if more ade- 
quate measuring tools had been used. 

To measure the extent of direct relationship 
between any two factors, efforts must be made to 
hold constant other factors relevant to the par- 
ticular relationship under study. This requires a 
sample large enough for cross-tabulations, but 
the numbez of cases in this study was too small 
for the ‘purpose, with the result that the findings 
‘are sometimes inconclusive. 

Finally, there may be a little too much em- 
phasis on the phrase “factors affecting fertility.” 
It is not always clear that one factor affects an- 
other. In some cases there may be such an effect 
but not necessarily in all cases. Particularly in 
the social sciences, two or more factors may be 
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interrelated and change together; no single one 
affects another one, and they may be insepa- 
rable. Furthermore, in some cases “feedback” 
may play a part. This may be the case here. For 
example, when the index of economic securisy is 
related to annual earnings, few persons who feel 
insecure are found among those with “high” 
average annual earnings, and the converse (p. 
528). “Feedback” is recognized in this study 
with the comment, “As with other factors in- 
vestigated in the Study, there probably is a 
two-way relation between fertility and health” 
(p. 619). 

The study is eminently worth while. In the 
process of conducting it, much has been learned 
that will strengthen future social science re- 
search, 

A. J. JAFFE 


Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 


Sample Survey Methods and Theory. By Morris 
H. Hansen, Witt1am N. Hurwitz, and 
Wirtram G. Mapow. Vols. I and II. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1953. Pp. 
xxii+6383; xiii+332. Vol. I, $8.00; Vol. 
I, $7.00. 


Workers in survey research, who have been 
looking forward for several years to the publica- 
tion of this book, will find that the final result 
amply justifies the waiting. 

The two volumes constitute a comprehensive 
and thorough treatment of the modern develop- 
ment of sampling—a development in which the 
authors of the book have played a major role. 
The book presents comprehensively and sys- 
tematically the whole field of modern sampling 
theory and its practical applications. While the 
techniques are primarily those of sample sur- 
veys, they are directly applicable to a much 
greater variety of problems and should form an 
integral part of the training of all social scien- 
tists. General use of these volumes will mean 
that considerably sounder statistical methods 
are used in the social sciences. Hansen, Hurwitz, 
and Madow present techniques which are both 
rigorous enough to satisfy the most exacting 
statistical purist and practical enough to be 
applied even with very limited resources. 

The books contain a wealth of specific illus- 
tration of the application of theory. The authors 
are particularly well qualified to mediate a wel- 
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come “legal union” between theory and applica- 
tion. They have contributed substantially to the 
development of the theory and systematically 
demonstreted the workability of sound statisti- 
cal methods in the unique program of sample 
surveys of the United States Bureau of the 
Census. Through this program they have pro- 
foundly influenced all the statistical work of the 
federal government and the whole fields of 
sample surveys and market research. 

Volume I is nonmathematical but explains in 
detail both the method of applying the formulas 
and the basic logic and restrictions underlying 
them, with considerable attention to the relative 
advantages of various techniques, Volume II 
gives the derivations of the formulas presented 
in Volume I, many of which have not been pre- 
viously published. Study of the relatively simple 
but powerful mathematical methods is valuable 
to the social scientist faced with protlems not 
covered in the book itself. Since Volume II is 
designed to present proofs rather than methods 
of proof, locating the pertinent techniques is dif- 
ficult although well worth the effort. For the 
less ambitious, the range of situations discussed 
is itself so wide as to cover most of the probable 
problems of practical research design. 

A couzse for students with limited mathe- 
matical background might well be based on 
Volume I, and an advanced course for those who 
wish to specialize in statistics, on Volume II. 
The first three chapters oi Volume I are relative- 
ly simple and form the core of a good introduc- 
tory text. The remaining chapters vary from the 
intermediate to the advanced level. For general 
textbook use there might be advantage to ex- 
panding the first three chapters to give a more 
comprehensive review of the entire subject on 
an elementary level. 

While a few of the proofs in Volume IT are 
quite complex (one or two of them may be un- 
necessarily so), most of them are remarkable for 
their simplicity and comprehensibility as well 
as for their applicability to the practical statis- 
tical problems facing the social scientist. One 
particularly neat presentation is that of 
Tchebycheff’s inequality in terms of the mean 
square error rather than the customary variance 
formulation. 

Et S. MARKS 
University of Chicago 


Social Problems and the Changing Society. By 
Martin H. NeuĮmeEyYeER. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1953. Pp. ix+477. $4.25. 
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As the title suggests, this book concerns itself 
with the relationship of social problems to social 
change. Neumeyer attempts to utilize the sev- 
eral approaches to social problems while, at the 
same time, he emphasizes that he wants to avoid 
being eclectic (p. v). He implies that social 
change, social disorganization, cultural lag, and 
value judgments are somehow related, but the 
nature of it is never explained. 

Neumeyer makes great use of the value con- 
flict situation in the tradition of Frank, Fuller, 
Cuber, and Harper. He acknowledges the at- 
tempt made by Cuber and Harper to re-examine 
the concept “social disorganization,” since, they 
argue, it involves a value judgment applied to 
social change. He goes on to state that “progress 
is possible if effective direction is given to social 
change” (p. 440). But progress, too, is a value 
judgment, applied to the technological aspects 
of social change, and, when the term “social dis- 
organization” is used in this way, it becomes a 
facet of the idea of progress and is therefore sub- 
ject to the criticism made by Cuber and Harper. 

Social change, social disorganization, cultural 
lag, and value structure are viewed as explaining 
particular social problems whenever it seems 
appropriate. However, the author is not con- 
sistent: he tells us, for example, a great deal 
about the individual criminal but practically 
nothing about how crime is related to social 
change. His statement that “dope addiction, 
alcoholism, and sex offenses . . . are usually re- 
garded as examples of personality disorganiza- 
tion” (p. 333) is not in line with his argument 
that social problems are a result of social 
change. The manner in which social change cre- 
ates social problems is never discussed. 

The problems chosen for presentation in this 
text were selected because “they involve more 
specifically then some of the other types the 
operation of social change and social processes, 
the conflict of values and of value-judgments, 
and have more direct personal and social ef- 
fects” (p. 415). The book discusses two problem 
areas often neglected in social problems texts— 
housing and mass communication. 

In an attempt to avoid a particularistic ap- 
proach to social problems Neumeyer sacrifices a 
systematic approach to them—which May or 
may not be to an advantage, according to one’s 
theoretical orientation. The beginning student 
may be bewildered, but an instructor may prefer 
such an approach to one which attempts to 
handle all social problems from one standpoint. 
The instructor who seeks a textbook in social 
problems with a wealth of documentation and 
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factual irformation will find Neumeyer’s book 
rewarding. 

CLARENCE R. JEFFERY 
Colby College 


An Experiment in the Prevention of Delinquency: 
The Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study. By 
Epwin Powers and HELEN WITMER. With a 
Forewcrd by Gorpon W. ALLPORT. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 
xxx+649, $6.00. 


This volume reports in detail the Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study—its inception in the 
mind of Richard Clarke Cabot, and his estab- 
lishment of the Ella Lyman Cabot Foundation 
in memory of his wife for the financing of the 
project; the many interviews, tests, and meas- 
urements involved in selecting a group for treat- 
ment and one for control; the treatment pro- 
gram; and, finally, the evaluations, first by staff 
members, headed by Mr. Powers, and then by 
Miss Witmer, an independent investigator 
called in after the treatment program was com- 
pleted. A survey of the project and a further 
eveluation are presented in a twenty-six-page 
foreword by Gordon W. Allport, which the read- 
er will do well to read before proceeding to the 
more detailed presentations of Powers and 
Witmer. 

Dr. Cabot was convinced that the way to 
prevent: delinquency, and to treat it, is to pro- 
vide a boy with a counselor who, becoming a 
friendly ego-ideal, would discover and develop 
“his potentialities for growth spiritually, intel- 
lectually, physically, and socially.” This was to 
be accomplished through a policy of “directed 
friendship” on the premise that “friendly under- 
standing—implying an ingredient of love—is the 
basis of all therapy.” The project began in 1935 
with the selection of a staff and the initial con- 
tact with the Cambridge school authorities and 
others who were to be advisers. The schools, 
which were tie main source of referral for boys, 
served as a major focus of attention throughout 
treatment. 

Chiefly on the basis of home visits and teach- 

“ers’ rafings, 650 boys were selected for inclusion 
in the study. They were then paired off as nearly 
as possible according to “clinical syndromes” 


and various statistical devices. These “prognos-- 


tic twins” were then divided into the Treatment 
group (T-boys) and the Control group (C-boys). 
The flip of a coin determined whether a boy ina 
given pair was to be a T-boy or a C-boy. The 
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T-boys were each assigned to a friendly coun- 
selor; the C-boys were not. The effectiveness of 
the treatment program was to be measured by > 
comparing the conduct and character of the 
“twins,” individually and as groups. ° 
The treatment program began with a few 
boys in the fall of 1937. The last of the 325 T- 
boys was assigned to his counselor in May, 1939, 
Although originally envisioned as a ten-year 
project, for several reasons the treatment pro- 
gram was terminated at the end of 1945. At this 
time the average treatment period for the 325 
boys was four years, ten months. Seventh-five 
boys were carried to the end of the program, 
their treatment averaging six years, nine 
months. The range of services provided by the 


. study was considerable. A lack of consistent 


practice among counselors who saw their func- 
tions differently makes the testing of hypotheses 
about a specific technique impossible. 

Evaluation of the treatment program was 
undertaken twice during the program and 
again at the end. In general, the conclusion of all 
the evaluations is that the treatment program 
“was no more effective than the usual communi- 
ty forces ...in preventing boys from commit- 
ting delinquent acts.” Further studies to assess 
the treatment brought to light that more C-boys 
than T-boys were committed to institutions for 
older offenders and that C-boys were more fre- 
quently committed to more than one institution 
and committed “most serious” offenses more 
often than did T-boys. On the basis of these 
“trends,” none of which is statistically signifi- 
cant, it is predicted that in the coming years the 
control group will produce more criminals than 
will the treatment group. 

Miss Witmer undertakes a more ambitious 
evaluation of the project, ending up with mainly 
negative conclusions: the treatment program 
was not successful when group comparisons are 
made. Miss Witmer then undertakes a virtual 
case-by-case analysis of the T-boys in an effort 
to determine what combinations of boy and cir- 
cumstances and treatment techniques were con- 
ducive to good results by the study and what 
accounted for failure on the part of the study. 

The book reflects throughout Dr. Cabot’s ad- 
monition to social workers to ‘‘measure, evalu- 
ate, estimate, appraise your results in some 
form, in any terms that rest on something be- 
yond faith, assertion, and illustrative cases.” 
Yet the chief weakness of the project lies, per- 
haps, in its inadequate design, as a result of 
which conclusions are extremely limited in 
scope. The project’s major contribution to so- 
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cial science is as a pioneer effort at evaluation of 
an action program, setting an example which, 
it is to be hoped, other programs will follow. 
Given adequate research design, evaluation need 
not entail the expenditure of such tremendous 
resources in money, time, and effort as in this 
study. 

The “rich conclusions” of the Cambridge- 
Somerville study, anticipated by social scien- 
tists since its beginning and heralded by Allport 
in his Foreword, appear rather to be interesting 
hypotheses. No generalizations concerning 
either etiology or treatment of delinquency can 
be made from the study. In treatment, emphasis 
on the individual leads to the neglect of the 
“natural groupings of boys in the community,” 
in spite of recurrent mention of the latter in 
case studies. In the words of Dr. Cabot, the 
thing that “keeps any of us Straight” is “the 
contagion of the highest personalities whom we 
have known.” This type of association may 
seem to sociologists to be less important than 
the “frequency, duration, priority, and intensi- 


“ 


ty” of association, as stated by Edwin H.’ 


Sutherland. 

This is a stimulating book. It is scrupulously 
honest, interestingly written in spite of the in- 
clusion of much detail, and enlivened through- 
out by case materials. 


James F. SHORT, JR. 
State College of Washington 


Residential Treatment of Emotionally Disturbed 
Children. By Joseru H. Rem and HELEN R. 
Hacan. New York: Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc. Pp. ix+313. $3.50. 


This study of twelve rehabilitation centers 
for emotionally disturbed children was under- 
taken by the Child Welfare League of America. 
All available published literature, unpublished 
manuscripts, annual reports, and other written 
material from many institutional programs were 
analyzed and, if necessary, investigators ob- 
served a program by living at the institution 


conducting it. A description of each program. 


was written and carefully validated. The 
authors of the report observe that the tone of an 
institution and other intangibles are lost in such 
descriptions, yet these things largely determine 
success or failure. 

To the sociologist interested in social psychi- 
atry the crucial issues are bound tc be: What are 
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the fundamental social structure and communi- 
cations system and the nature of interpersonal 
relations between staff and patients and be- 
tween staff members? He will obtain no answers 
to these questions from this report; on the other 
hand, he will feel that the fate of the patients 
has much to do with precisely these things. 
The list includes most of the country’s out- 
standing institutions, which makes one wonder 
how it happened that the Sonia Shankman Or- 
thogenic School and Pioneer House were ~ot 
included. 
i Jores HENRY 
University of Chicago ? 


Paths of Lonetiness: The Individual Isolated in 
Modern Society. By MARGARET MARY Woop. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1953. 
Pp. x+250. $3.75. 


Unlike other’ contemporary writers, the 
author of this book on the loneliness of mod=rn 
man, is not primarily concerned with charac! er- 
istics of urban, industrial society which are'be- 
lieved to be the reasons. Rather Professor Wood 
centers her attention on particular categories of 
extremely isolated persons, on positions which 
are particularly vulnerable to isolating proc- 
esses, and on various modes of response to ex- 
treme loneliness. She believes that the processes 
of modern society, normal in themselyes, pro- 
duce almost universal isolation in some cate- 
gories of the population and in substantial num- 
bers in others. In the first set of categories the 
“kin-wrecked” persons is central. The state of 
singleness, owing to the concentration of “senti- 
ment” relations in the small conjugal family, de- 
prives most unmarried people of desirable socio- 
psychic response. Men in high places are almost 
universally subject to the loneliness that comes 
with power and responsibility; and men beyond 
the pale are isolated by fear in their own group 
and ostracized by respectable people. 

Although the family group helps to reduce 
isolation among people of the following cate- 
gories, the family relations themselves may be 
sundered, and, in any event, there is substantial, 
evidence of isolation: the unemployed, the phys- 
ically and mentally handicapped, the roamers. 
Finally, even among the members of families 
who lead relatively stable lives, there are possi- 
bilities of isolation at each stage: the child may 
be deprived of love or become an age deviate; 


‘the adolescent may war with his parents; the 
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adult may find himself in overwhelmingly be- 
wildering circumstances; and the old person 
may be both functionless and kin-wrecked. 
The author sees four basic modes of response 
to loneliness. Following Merton, she classifies 
the respor:ses as the escapism of the “lonely ego- 
tist” which may ultimately eventuate in suicide; 
the conformism of the ritualist and authoritari- 
an; the innovation of the aggressive. She be- 
lieves also that there may be constructive re- 


sponses if the individual and society make an . 


effort. Little in her analysis is new. 

The book is valuable for bringing together a 
treatment and classification of categories of the 
lonely, sources of loneliness, and responses to 
loneliness. Unfortunately, there are two major 
weaknesses in thé system of classification. The 
first is the author’s failure to maintain her focus 
on loneliness. It is true that the processes and 
structural circumstances which isolate may also 
frustrate, alienate, bewilder, and demoralize; 
but this is not loneliness, and the latter is fre- 
quently lost sight of in the author’s concern for 
all the troubles her isolates have seen. Further 
there is serious doubt as to whether the basic 
problem of several of her categories is isolation 
(e.g., the gang criminal). 

The second weakness, perhaps more serious, 
is that on inadequate evidence the author at- 
tempts to link certain sources of isolation with 
certain responses to it. Thus the “lonely ego- 
tist” is responding to lack of intimate relations 
with others; the “authoritarian” is responding 
to lack of status and recognition. It is very 
doubtful if even for purposes of analysis these 
causal connections are valid. 

One can applaud the author’s efforts to clas- 
sify the sources, victims, and responses of isola- 
tion, for this is the first step in finding out who 
and how many in our society are extremely lone- 
ly; but effort is not enough. Conceptual clarity 
and analytic circumspectness are required. 


WILLIAM L. Kors 
Tulane Unizersity : 


Qur Common Neurosis. By CHARLES B. THomp- 
son, M.D., and ALFREDA P. Smr. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1952. Pp. xiii+210. 
$3.50, 


This book ee the phylobiological ap- 
proach to human behavior, a theoretical system 
developed by Trigant Burrow which deals gen- 
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erally with the effects of the social environment 
upon “man” as a species and specifically with 
the diagnosis and treatment of social ills. Since 
the theory arose in what appears to be an intel- 
lectual movement, the discussion ‘is moreeper- 
suasive than analytical, defending doctrine 
rather than formulating tentative hypotheses 
to be verified. To this extent, it does not differ 
markedly from other systems of therapy. 

Our common neurosis is the modes of be- 
havior which result from faulty socialization. 
Beginning in the nursery, the neurosis is uni- 
versal. “We live and move in this neurosis which 
we call normal life and do not for a moment 
recognize that every conversation in which we 
take part, every opinion we form, every liking 
or disliking that motivates our relations with 
other people, is from the standpoint of primary. 
organismic feeling, twisted and askew” (p. 101). 
It leads to the separation of a man’s feelings 
from his physiological reactions, and isolates 
and separates him from the group. This seg- 
mental behavior is opposed to the generic prin- 
ciple of “wholism” which, in phylobiology, is 
central in alleviating man’s ills. The solution of 
the individual’s difficulties, of course, is to unite 
him in feeling with the total organism and to 
create a “common feeling-participation with 
others of one’s kind.” One way of achieving this 
state is by group analysis, a method of psycho- 
therapy. 

In group analysis the individual is helped in 
overcoming his tendency to blame and condemn 
others (i.e., “affect projections”) by objectively 
observing his internal subjective reactions. This 
leads to a condition called “cotention” as op- 
posed to “ditention,” Thus in group analysis 
cotention was partly or fully attained when “the 
students were given an opportunity to with- 
draw their attention from projective focussing 
on the behavior of others, and to direct it in- 
stead upon strains and tensions internal to their ` 
own organisms. This was a most important step 
in coming to grips with the common factors re- 
sponsible for our manifold, inter-relational con- 
flicts” (p. 200). 

Whether this method of individual therapy 
is effective remains to be seen. But that is true 
also of many other types of therapy. Plausible 
or implausible, it merits consideration, but it 
cannot be taken seriously as a means for al- 
leviating the broader collective ills of our time. 

Written for the layman rather than the pro- 
fessional social scientist, the book reveals an 
insulation from the literature of sociology and 
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psychology, repeating truisms well-krown in 
elementary social psychology. Its answers are 
somehow too glib and glittering, reassuring, 
perhaps, to a troubled reader but oversimplified 
jor the social scientist. Its references tc “group 
mind” and “social mind” will cause the discern- 
ing reader to raise an eyebrow. The many illus- 
trative sketches by the students of group analy- 
sis provide interesting reading but sometimes 
are such lengthy parenthetical asides that the 
continuity of the work suffers. The authors 
speak of research, but their research appears 
designed to confirm rather than test their 
initial formulations. 

Despite these theoretical and methodological 
difficulties, the principles of integration and of 
the steady state between the organism and the 
environment which are features of more rigor- 
ously tested theoretical schemes are also the 
aim of this system. 

S. Kirson WEINBERG 
Roosevelt College 


Marriage and the Family. By CLEMENT S. 
MIHANOVICH, GERALD J. Scanerp, and 
Jous L. Tuomas. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952. Pp. x+502. $4.25. 


The Catholic approach to the study of the 
family is often regarded as too laden with parti- 
san pronouncements to be of interest to the non- 
Catholic. The authors have written a text 
which, while adhering to Catholic dogma on es- 
sential points, attempts to integrate findings of 
non-Catholic sociologists and psychologists. 
They have also reported several unpublished 
studies made at Catholic institutions. 

A topical rather than theoretical basis pro- 
vides the organization of the book. This ar- 
rangement, while it has its deficiencies, permits 
shifting the order of topics in accorcance with 
the predilections of the instructor. 

A section on marriage includes chapters on 
the changing family, courtship, and mate selec- 
tion; the physical, psychological, and economic 
aspects of marriage; the problem of intermar- 
riage; and religious and civil law. The chapter 
on legal aspects of marriage, written by Paul 
Fitzsimmons and Joseph J. Simeone, Jr., pro- 
vides an excellent description of rights and 
duties in marriage. 

A section on the family deals with it as a 
sociological unit, the child, crises, divorce, un- 
willing and unmarried mothers, contraception, 
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social agencies, history of the family, and popu- 
lation problems. This is one of the few textbooks 
on the family devoting a chapter to the agencies 
in the community where the family, unable to 
perform its various functions, might seek as- 
sistance. 

On the whole, although the style ranges from 
the objective to the polemic, this is a well-writ- 
ten textbook. 


BERNARD FARBER 


Henderson State Teachers College 


Probation and Social Adjustinent. By Jay Rum- 
NEY and JosepH P. Mpreuy. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xvii-+285. $4.50, 


A sociologist and a probation officer have 
collaborated in a study of the first one thousand 
persons placed on probation in Essex County, 
New Jersey, in 1937. The stated objectives of 
the study are comparison of the “social adjust- 
ment” of the probationers at the time they 
were placed on probation with their edjustment 
eleven years later, in 1948, and an assessment 
of the value of probation in promoting adjust- 
ment. 

Probation is considered as a general social 
work activity ~ather than as a program for re- 
habilitating or reforming criminals; conse- 
quently, the primary concern is not with the 
proportion of the subjects having probation re- 
voked or the proportion committing new crimes 
during the eleven-year period. Rather, the 
authors concentrate on the extent of “adjust- 
ment to a number of basic areas of social life”: 
physical and mental health, family and eco- 
nomic life. An individual’s criminality, then, 
affects his “social adjustment” score only to the 
extent that it îs related to his adjustment in one 


_ of the “basic areas.” For example, if unem- 


ployed, he was considered “unadjusted” even if 
“a person of high ethical principles and be- 
havior.” Criminality is, in fact, used as a cri- 
terion for determining economic adjustment—a 
probationer who spent six months in prison in 
1948 was considered unadjusted in his economic 
life. The following statement summarizes the 
authors’ conceptions of probation and of the 
relationship ketween criminality and social ad- 
justment: “We consider it misleading to cat- 
egorize. our probationers as criminals, for this 
neglects other features which may be of greater 
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importance in evaluating social adjustment. 
Some of our subjects are adjusted although they 
may hav2 a subsequent arrest or incarceration 
record. Others are unadjusted although they 
may never have had a subsequent arrest or im- 
prisonment.” 

The probationers generally showed “im- 
provemer.t” in social adjustment from 1937 to 
1948. However, the method of determining 
“improvement” makes it extremely difficult to 
assess the role of probation in producing what- 
ever changes occurred. In an experimentally 
oriented study, the fact of probation would be 
considered an independent variable, and persons 
subjected to probation would be compared with 
those who were not. By this ex post facto experi- 
ment any significant effects of probation on 
probationers could be determined. But in the 
current study no control group was used, and 
no attempt made to determine the role of proba- 
tion by other experimental means. One “im- 
proved” if he said his health was better in 1948 
than it was in 1937, and he “deteriorated” if he 
said his health had become worse, In “family 
life” a subiect was considered to have improved 
if he supparted his wife or child in 1948 and had 
not done so in 1937, In the economic area itself 
one improved if he said he was “better off,” had 
a “higher occupational status,” had acquired 
more education or skills, or had acquired more 
property or financial assets in 1948 as compared 
to 1937, By these criteria, almost everyone in 
the Dnited States “improved” in “social adjust- 
ment” between 1937 and 1948, It is probably 
for this reason that among the probationers 
“the large changes in adjustment take place in 
the family and economic areas.” 

The study provides valuable factual in- 
formation in the history, costs, and administra- 
tion of probation in New Jersey. It also supplies 
pertinent data regarding the social character- 
istics of the persons granted probation by the 
various types of New Jersey courts and regard- 
ing the subsequent criminality of the proba- 
tioners, approximately 50 per cent of whom 
were arrested one or more times between 1937 
and 1948, 


DONALD CRESSEY 


University of California at Los Angeles 


Social Theorists. Edited by CLEMENT S. MI- 
HANOVICH. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1953. Pp. viii+521. $6.50. 
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Written ostensibly for students of Catholic 
institutions of higher learning by twelve con- 
tributors, this textbook is devoted to the analy- 
sis of selected social and sociological theorists. 
Unhappily, the choice of men and materials by 
Mihanovich has not conferred on Social Theo- 
rists the modicum of structural unity achieved 
in companion volumes by mere reliance on 
chronological arrangement. The first twelve 
chapters treat theory as the intellectual product 
of discrete, individual theorists. Though chap- 
ter i is entitled “Ancient Social Theories,” it 
is concerned only with Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Augustine. Subsequent chapters on Aqui- 
nas, Comte, Sumner, Ward, Buckle, Tarde, 
Durkheim, Pareto, Sorokin, Pesch, and von 
Wiese do attain a structural coherence lacking 
elsewhere by the recurrent use of a scheme for 
presentation in which there is a biographical 
profile, a list of works, a statement of intellec- 
tual antecedents, a summary of the basic sys- 
tem of thought, and a brief criticism of each 
theorist. In contrast, the remaining portions 
focus on theory as generalized theoretical orien- 
tations: Marxist and Catholic social theories, 
Catholic sociology in the United States, and the 
future of sociological theory. A “who’s who in 
social theory” of some eighty persons is included 
in the closing pages. 

Social Theorists seems to reflect certain un- 
answered questions in the field of sociological 
theory. First, a decision as to the role of the his- 
tory of social and sociological thought with 
reference to contemporary sociological theory 
must be reached. If, for example, an explanation 
of the characteristics of current sociological 
theory were to be made the explicit desideratum, 
the problem of just which men and materials to 
select must be solved and there has to be some 
clear criterion. Second, the meaning of social, in 
contrast to sociological, theory must be clari- 
fied. When these difficulties have been resolutely 
confronted, a basis for structural unity will have 
been laid. 

Considered individually, certain chapters 
justify commendation. Sister Healy’s essay on 
Sumner and Jack Curtis’ expositions of Tarde 
and Durkheim display genuine analytical vir- 
tuosity in interpreting the relationship of social 
setting, personal experience, and the academic- 
intellectual heritage in the formulation of the 
basic problems and the concepts, methods, and 
explanations of these theorists. As interpreta- 
tions, they are succinct, logically integrated, 
factually documented, historically sensitive, so- 
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ciologically perceptive, and, mirabile dictu, writ- 
ten in language the college student can under- 
stand: The same is true of Father Foley’s chap- 
ter an Sorokin. However, Father Cervantes’ 
treatment of Comte and Positivism plunges to a 
nadir of vehement, partisan excoriation almost 
without parallel in this field. 

The final chapter by Father Schnepp con- 


. stitutes a highly suggestive effort to isolate the 


major prcblems facing sociology in the future. 
Terminology, the meaning of sociological the- 
ory, and the relation between theory and re- 
search will remain as the elementary unresolved 
areas of conflict. Only slightly less lively dispute 
is likely over the questions of whether socio- 
logical theory is to be developed independently 
or interdisciplinarily, whether theory is to be 
conceptualized at a highly abstract level or at a 
“middle range,” whether the principles of the- 
ory can be stated as natural laws, the relation 
of theory to practical problems, and, of the 
various contenders which orientation is to be 
adopted as the most acceptable conceptual 
scheme. 

Roscor C. HINKLE, Jr. 


University of Rochester 


Teamwork in Research. Edited by GEORGE P. 
Busu and Lowe.tt H. Hatrrery. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American University Press, 1953. 

: Pp. xii-+191, $4.00. 


This little volume of proceedings of the Third 
Institute of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment will have little interest for the sociologist, 
except, perhaps, to assuage his feelings of in- 
feriority vis-à-vis the natural scientist, When 
the eighteen contributors to this discussion, 
most of whom are administrators of industrial 
or applied research, turn their attention to the 
essentially sociological problem of group effec- 
tiveness, they flounder, platitudinize, and dis- 
play so little insight into the subject toward 
which they are addressing themselves as to 
suggest that sociology actually is a discipline 
with specialized knowledge not available to the 
educated layman on a common-sense basis. ` 

If “teamwork” were consistently and uni- 
vocally defined throughout these papers, they 
might have had more point. But development 
or operations research on industria] and tech- 
nical problems is a large-scale enterprise, re- 
‘quiring expensive plant and resources and, 
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therefore, co-ordination and bureaucratic or- 
ganization, and much of the discussion assumes 
that everything done to facilitate or to control 
research in such structures is an integral part of 
the “teamwork.” Thus, the Index is full of such 
topics as “allocation of space for research,” 
“criteria in groupment of research, develop- 
ment, engineering and patent functions,” “in- 
direct costs at sponsored universities,” “patent 
rights under sponsored research,” “responsi- 
bility for teamwork resides in management,” ` 
“salaries of investigators,” etc. The man who 
pushed Edisor’s wheelchair around was an 
important member of his research team (p. 13). 
Others define the research team as “the full re- 
sources of scientific personnel of the nation” (p. 
5) or “the faculty or a department within the 
faculty” (p. 61). Some equate the research team 
with any research department, even where 
there is no collaboration between investigators, 
if work is formally co-ordinated by a depart- 
ment head, 

Finally, however, there are those who con- 
cern themselves with the problems of group re- 
search; that is, with how researchers, frequently 
of differing scientific training and orientation, 
can fruitfully collaborate on a problem of com- 
mon interest. The complex process of group 
interaction, interstimulation and reinforce- 
ment, which sometimes, though not so routinely 
and usually as is assumed in these papers, re- 
sults in creativity beyond that of the separate 
individuals comprising the research team, is 
acknowledged, identified, and totally explained 
in the single concept of “self-ignition”: “with 
fewer than four [team members], something we 
call ‘self-ignition’ does not take place” (p. 66), 
while more than ten prevents “‘self-ignition.” 

We can only recommend to the attention of 
his collaborators the views of one contributor, 
who refers to an article in the American Socio- 
logical Review (Joseph W. Eaton, “Social Proc- 
esses of Professional Teamwork,” October, 
1951, pp. 707-12): “Eaton points out that he 
believes the multi-professional team involves an 
experience in group therapy and suggests that 
the multi-professional group study itsglf sys-, 
tematically m the process of making its deci- 
sions” (p. 74). Or perhaps this is a project 
better left tc the sociologist. 


SHIRLEY A. STARR 


National Opinion Research Center 
University of Chicago 
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The Nature and Elements of Sociology. By 
McQuirxin DEGRANGE. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1953. Pp. viii+668. $8.50. 


This book is a rich distillate of the pellucid 


observations on the course of development of 
sociological theory by one of America’s great 
teachers of sociology. As Bock has recently 
shown (“The Study of Social Theory,” Proceed- 
ings of the Pacific Sociological Society, 1953, pp. 
219-24) and Abel a short time before (“The 
Present Status of Social Theory,” American 
Sociological Review, XVII [1952], 156-64), there 
is too great a readiness on the part of modern 
sociologists and teachers of sociology (the dis- 
tinction must be made) to discount the insight 
which only an understanding of historical so- 
ciology may provide. 

In the traditional courses in the history of 
sociological thought, little emphasis was put 
upon the contribution which specific doctrines 
exercised upon modern intellectual perspectives. 
This distinguished volume is an anomaly, rem- 
iniscent of Santayana, rather than Weber and 
Parsons, or Lundberg and Dodd, just as in 
scope and objective it is written in the old 
liberal and neo-positivistic tradition. The pri- 
mary aim of the volume is to trace the source 
and development of Western scientific and so- 
ciological thought from man’s first probing 
efforts to assimilate and apprehend the natural 
and social world to contemporary efforts to 
formulate principles for the scientific analysis 
of social structure and dynamics. Even in re- 
spect to the major categories which sociological 
theory and investigation should assume—statics 
and dynamics—the strong stamp of Neo-Comte- 
an thought is apparent throughout the volume. 
DeGrange is an acknowledged Comtean, sub- 
scribing to the view that the exposition of scien- 
tific principles rests wholly upon the dual proc- 
esses of historical analysis and synthesis—or, 
as he puts it, “the historical and the dogmatic.” 
The dynamic and compulsive nature of scien- 
tific investization and insight is carefully re- 
vealed, moving from the “natural world” to the 
“moral order” but always manifesting common 
cognitjve principles. Strongly suggestive of 
former developmental theories of scientific 
progress, DeGrange indicates what appears to 
be an inescapable compulsion of scientific logic 
itself, operating in all areas of scientific inquiry, 
irrespective of the character of the organized 
data which are being systematically investi- 
gated. He demonstrates this sequential develop- 
ment in field after field, moving from the broad 
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generalities of mathematics to the later de- 
pendent sciences of astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, sociology, and, today, psychol- 
ogy, which DeGrange places at the apex of his 
scientific pyramid. The early positivist view of 
the advance of science from areas of greater 
generality to those of lesser generality but 
greater complexity appears to be rigidly upheld. 

The writer points out that a knowledge of the 
sequence of steps should make it possible to 
avoid the difficulties and the running into in- 
numerable blind alleys which the untested de- 
velopment of new instruments so frequently 
entails. “Why here or elsewhere regard as in- 
evitable the procedures or the expedients that 
grew out of inexperience?” Why, indeed, except 
for the fact that sociologists, unfortunately, do 
not share (as do other scientists) a common 
scientific tradition and further, are not even 
entirely agreed as to the necessity of using a 
common historical tradition. 

In DeGrange’s historical analysis of the de- 
velopment of sociological theory there is a con- 
spicuous absence of names which have become 
closely identified with modern trends in social 
thought. The classical system-builders are all 
there and strongly stressed, but there are no 
references to the modern functionalists, the 
anthropological theorists, and the neo-Freudi- 
ans. The break is clear with the functionalists 
who can accept, with Merton, the dictum of 
Whitehead, that “a science which hesitates to 
forget its founders is lost.” 

The laborious evolving of special isolates for 
study, strictly delimiting the character of each 
special frame of reference and rigorously ex- 
cluding data extrinsic to such specialized areas, 
is an index of the maturing science, according to 
DeGrange. The societal isolate is already firmly 
established, its components (“subisolates’”) be- 
ing material accumulation, association, com- 
munication, and direction. Many modern so- 
ciologists might cavil at DeGrange’s insistence 
that the fundamental course of scientific de- 
velopment is invariably the same for all disci- 
plines and that historic dependency upon prior 
fields of inquiry is logically indispensable. If 
there is a gross defect in this stimulating work, 
it is that it has hewn too closely to a particu- 
larized tradition, without recognizing the need 
for keeping distinct the functioning of broad 


_ scientific principles as a form of logic and the 


innumerable independent forms in which such 
principles may express themselves. On the other 
hand, DeGrange does make it extremely clear 
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that a developing science must produce methods 
germane to its own data and restricted fields of 
interest. Some of his own insights are par- 
ticulagly timely and incisive. DeGrange points 
out, for example, that we must forge our own 
mathematical tools, instead of relying upon the 
hackneyed usages and procedures of other disci- 
plines. 

What DeGrange has given us finally is, in a 
sense, a Kulturgeschichte, in distinctive Comtean 
lineaments and characteristics. As a history of 
ideas, formulated in such terms, it is still a very 
valuable document and should constitute an 
important addition to our fund of social theory. 
Nevertheless, it is significant to recognize that 
the setting-up of a scientific enterprise ulti- 
mately rests upon its own empirical and logical 
criteria and that the logical conditions of such 
distinctive frames of reference are not neces- 
sarily related to a given historical view. 


HERBERT A. BLOCH 
St, Lawrence University 


Sociology: The Science of Society. By Jay 
Rumney and Josera Mater. New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1953. Pp. viii+192. $3.00. 


Following an English version some fifteen 
years earlier, Rumney and Maier have sought 
—in less than two hundred pages—to provide 
the college student and general reader with “a 
‘useful and intelligent guide to the fundamentals 
of sociology.” In the first of three sections, 
sociology is defined, its major fields, methods of 
inquiry, and relationships to other disciplines 
are indicated, and the role of the specifically 
nonsocial] factors in social relations is suggested. 
Sociology is conceived as the synoptic social 
science which assumes a vue d'ensemble of the 
totality of human relations. Its dependence on 
other sciences is manifested in the description 
of the role of the physical environment, human 
nature, history, and race in human association. 
The presentation of race and the problem of 
racism is superlatively lucid, cogent, and con- 
cise. By implication, the second section (of 
chaps. v—viii) seems to represent the execution 
of the intellectual mandates with which ‘so- 
ciology has been charged: isolation of the units 
of a social taxonomy, analysis of the nature of 
the structural-functional interdependence of 
these units, and derivation of the laws of social 
sequence and change. It is only on the subject of 
culture, groups, institutions, and the variability 
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and development of the particular institutions 
of property, state, family, social strata, religion, 
education, and recreation that any effort is 
made to deal with the stated tasks of sociology. 
The third and concluding section (chap. ix) is a 
historical inquiry into the intellectual currents 
in modern German, French, British, and Amer- 
ican sociology. 

Sociology is admirably suited to its audience. 
Its style is lively and engaging. Its level of ex- 
perience is neither too commonplace and triv- 
ial nor excessively esoteric and erudite. Its vo- 
cabulary does not underestimate or overestimaie 
its audience’s background. Although readers 
may obtain a conception of sociology not wholly 
typical of the American tradition, they will be 
sociologically literate from Plato to Parsons, 

Four principal objections can be raised 
against Rumney and Maier’s statement: 

The claim advanced for the social relevancy 
of sociclogy commits the discipline, both di- 
rectly and indirectly, to a value orientation 
which the authors never specify. Their direct 
argument is prefaced by the assertion that hu- 
man happiness is the value requirement of 
science and reason (p. 5). As a particular sci- 
ence, sociology’s knowledge of society is to be 
used for planring (p. 5), to permit the soci- 
ologist “to cor.trol the conditions of social life 
and improve them,” and to aid the student in 
learning “to formulate and bring about what 
ought to be” (p. 6). In the second place although 
social tacts are held to exist as “a reality sut 
generis” (p. 39), the conception of social causa- 
tion is not in keeping with this Durkheim-like 
phraseology. An earlier idealist subject-object 
dichotomy of subjective wants and desires re- 
acting to the material conditions of life (p. 23) 
is later expanded into a declaration that a com- 
plete account of a social event demands knowl- 
edge of “the nature of human nature, the laws 
governing the interaction of men with one an- 
other, with their environment, and with the 
culture and institutions they have devised” (p. 
39). Even allusions to sociological interpreta- 
tions of personality formation, such as sym- 
bolic interactionism, are curiously missing from 
their analysis of human nature. 

Third, the treatment of social change ig- 
nores societal change and is confined entirely 
to the development of specific institutions. Al- 
though they explicitly disavow adherence to a 
unilinear stages formulation (pp. 35, 103-4), the 
authors have a penchant for social evolutionary 
theorization. 
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Finally, documentation is dubious, For in- 
stance, no supporting evidence is cited to justify 
the allegation that “most empirical investiga- 
tions seem to show that generally people [in 
America] think in terms of two classes only” 
íp. 124). Furthermore, the cited material 
scarcely reflects current developments of the 
last fifteen years in sociology. An actual tabula- 
tion of the works referred to in footnotes dis- 
closed that 70 per cent were published before 
1935, 

RoscoE C. HINKLE, JR. 


University of Rochester 


Methods in Social Research. By Wiium J. 
Goopr and PauL K. Hatr. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. Pp. vi+386. 
$5.50. 


This is an outstanding addition to textbooks 
in research methods. The authors saw their 
purpose as twofold: to show how the principles 
of scientific methods apply to sociology; and to 
give the beginning student some command of 
the usual techniques. In both they have suc- 
ceeded. Their treatment of scientific method in- 
cludes excellent introductory statements of the 
interrelation of theory and fact, the role of the 
concept, ard the use of hypotheses. They point 
out that the type of problem dictates the kind 
of experiment needed and they discuss logical 
proof. The section on techniques covers clearly 
and succinctly questionnaires, interviews, scal- 
ing, sampling, the analysis of data, and special 
techniques used in population research. The 
sections on the construction of the question- 
naire and the uses of the mailed questionnaire 
are especially excellent; Goode and Hatt ex- 
plicitly instruct the student in many of the 
technical aspects of questionnaire construction 
often overlooked in texts of this kind. 

In general, Methods in Social Research ranks 
at the top o: current textbooks designed for its 
particular audience. The presentation is lucid 
and objective; its simplicity is the mark of its 
sophis{jcation. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Evanston, [linois 


Refrigeration in America: A History of a New 
Technology and Its Impact. By Oscar ED- 
WARD ANDERSON, JR. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1953. Pp. ix-+344. $6.00. 
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_ The author of this volume, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Cincinnati, has pro- 
duced what is primarily a detailed account of 
the development and diffusion of the refrjgera- 
tive inventions in the United States. It is a com- 
prehensive, scholarly, documented study that 
should be of considerable value to the student 
of technological history, economic history, and 
social change. It is of interest to the sociologist, 
since the author frequently, and wherever pos- 
sible, demonstrates the impact of refrigeration 
on American society. The relation between re- 
frigeration and urbanism, the problem of sup- 
plying perishable foods to cities many miles 
away from producing areas, the dependence on 
refrigeration of several large industries such as 
meat-packing and frozen foods, are made clear 
and precise. An excellent section of the book is 
devoted to the role of refrigeration in aiding 
depressed economic regions of the United States. 
Anderson deals very interestingly with the ac- 
counts of resistances to the spread of inventions 
in refrigeration. Here we find Ogburn’s resistance 
types of conservatism and vested interests ap- 
plicable. (The author, while presenting evidence 
of Ogburn’s types of resistances, fails to refer to 
his concepts. However, here are additional his- 
torical data to back up Ogburn’s propositions of 
resistance to the spread of inventions.) 
Anderson’s book may rank with the work of 
Webb, Burlingame, and Williamson in illumi- 
nating the role of technology in historical social 
change. . 
Josers B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 


The Political System: An Inquiry into the State 
of Political Science. By Davip Easton. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953, Pp. xxiii4-320, 
$4.00. 


In this brilliant little book Easton describes 
“the peculiar condition among the members of 
this discipline of nominal acceptance of their 
role as scientists, with the rejection in practice 
of the recognized logic and techniques of sci- 
entific method” (p. 6). He tries to show the 
reason for this state of affairs. He also at-: 
tempts, in a modest and tentative fashion, to 
provide a conceptual framework which will lead 
political science in the direction of scientific 
maturity. 

In his search for an explanation of what he 
calls the “malaise of political science,” Easton 
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first considers some of the problems common to 
the social sciences: the rejection of reason in 
solving problems in human affairs; the multiple 
variables which plague the social sciences; the 
self-fulfilling and self-denying prophesies; the 
problem of the culture-bound science; etc. But 
to explain the lag of political science behind the 
other social sciences a deeper analysis is needed. 
After pointing to some probable causes, such as 
lack of concern for precise method, traditional- 
ism, and the fact that political science meets re- 
sistance because its subject matter concerns the 
very locus of power in society, he concludes that 
the reason is the lack of an adequate theory to 
guide research. 


A keen sense of where and how to look for the 
locus of power and its influence, a clear perspective 
on the furdamental problems of logic behind sci- 
entific method, unambiguous terminology, the in- 
troduction of new techniques and a deep awareness 
of the need to seek out intimacy with observed 
phenomena, even the growth of a professional spirit 
that in research seeks to rise above the value prem- 
ises of the political system that research students 
may approve as citizens—these must all add up to 
little in the absence of a conceptual framework or 
systematic theory to give meaning, coherence, and 
direction to ongoing research. To the lack of no 
other single factor can we trace such grave conse- 
quences for the present condition in politica] science 
[pp. 51-52]. 


Easton classifies political theory into value 
theory or the discussion of political values or 
the philosophy of politics and causal theory 
which seeks to show the relation among political 
facts. In causal theory he criticizes the “hyper- 
factualism,” which is the mere description of 
discrete facts of political life with a vague hope 
that enough facts will somehow “add up to 
something”; and a rejection of theorizing as 
something impractical. He also attacks its at- 
tempts to be a “premature policy science”— 
leaping in to give advice on matters of politics 
without an adequate analysis or even an under- 
standing of its assumptions. Easton justifies 
value theory because “rational inquiry into 
systematic theory requires intimate knowledge 
of the moral frame of reference within which the 
research takes place” (p. 233). But he feels that 
instead of performing this important task mod- 
ern political theorists have retreated to a barren 
“historicism” which he defines as “the belief 

` that history is governed by inexorable laws of 
change and that human actions are guided by 
_ permanent ultimate purposes” (p. 236). He 
concludes that “as a result of this preoccupation 
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with historicism in moral matters, the [current] 
study of political theory ...is manifestly un- 
suited for training political scientists in the 
skills and knowledge of genuine moral clarifica- 
tion. Without such clarification, a research 
worker is unable to estimate the full extent to 
which his moral frame of reference might limit 
and distort his efforts towards the construction 
of systematic theory” (p. 254). ; 

Whether the students of theory should bear 
as much blame for the condition of political 
science as Easton believes, the fact remains that 
political science has not enjoyed the growth in 
theory characteristic of the other social sciences. 

Easton also attempts to provide a core 
around which he hopes future theorists can 
build meaningful and constructive theory. He 
rejects the attempts to mobilize political theory 
around the two most frequently used concepts— 
the state and political power. The former, he 
feels, leads tc a juristic and metaphysical 
morass; the latter is incomplete because it fails 
to take into account that system of moral 
“oughts” which provides the cement for politi- 
cal systems. However, he does not, like Talcott 
Parsons, reject political theory as a logically 
independent field of inquiry. Instead he seeks to 
define political science in terms of “the authori- 
tative allocation of values.” As he says, how- 
ever, the development of positive theory is only 
fragmentary and incidental to his main purpose 
which is to provide a frame of reference within 
which theory development can proceed. At this 
he succeeds admirably. 


Downatp W. SMITHBURG 


Illinois Institute of Technology 


Readings in Marriage and the Family. Edited 
by Jupson T. Lanprs and Mary G. LANDIS. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xv+460. $4.25. 


This collection of readings contains seventy- 
five items grouped ‘in sixteen categories, con- 
tributed by sociologists, writing originally in 
profession periodicals, and anthropologists, psy- ° 
chologists, zodlogists, clergymen, medical men, 
lawyers, and educators. In spite of its decep- 
tively small format, the book contains a tre- 
mendous amount of information, well selected 
to illustrate for students the rich confusion of 
research and speculation on family life, 

The editors have selected, condensed, and 
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simplified the materials with student readers in 
mind. Tae sociologist, familiar with the original 
sources, finds no handbook at his disposal, for 
the excerpts omit background material and 
often lack the content in which he is interested. 
No frame of reference is supplied by the editors 
beyond a brief introductory paragraph to each 
reading. Students probably will report uneven 
difficulty with the various sections. Yet the 
literature concerning the family does vary from 
technical, scientific description to pleasant re- 
porting cf common-sense observations, and the 
book faithfully mirrors the literature. 

The editors have done a good job of its kind 
and have made available in convenient form the 
most significant information concerning mar- 
riage and the family. Judicious selection based 
on wide knowledge can guide students not likely 
to explor2 professional books and periodicals, 
Such guidance is one sort of creative contri- 
bution. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 


Indiana University 


Mahatma Gandhi: Peaceful Revolutionary. By 
Harmas T. Muzompar. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. Pp. xi+127. 


This volume is the fourth book on Gandhi by 
Dr. Muzumdar. The others are Gandhi, the 
Apostle (2923), Gandhi Versus the Empire 
(1932), and Gandhi Triumphant (1939), 

The purpose of the book is expressed by the 
author in the Preface: “By understanding 
Gandhi we may build a bridge of understanding 
between ourselves and India, between ourselves 
and the Orient, between ourselves and noble 
free spirits the world over.” 

The first chapter presents a social psycho- 
logical analysis of Gandhi’s career: the influence 
of his nonconformist family, members of a 
caste of the third order; the early development 
of an experimental attitude; his meeting with 
Western culture as a law student in England, 
particularly his negative reaction to the growth 
of industrialism; his appreciation of the English 
regard@for civil liberties; and his acceptance of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

Muzumdar then traces the genesis of 
Gandhi’s moral equivalent of war, and the tech- 
nique of nonviolent resistance, in the incapacity 
of the Hincéese in South Africa and India to 
offer violent resistance to oppression; in the 
traditional predisposition of the Hindese for the 
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practice of dharna, or nonviolent resistance; and 
in Gandhi’s devotion to the principles of Christ. 
He analyzes Gandhi’s theory of the technique of 
soul-force as involving not only nonco-operation 
with the British government and its institfitions 
but a fivefold constructive program. The latter 
aimed at Hindu-Moslem unity; the abolition of 
untouchability; prohibition of narcotics and 
liquor; the greater participation of women in the 
nation’s fight for freedom; and the encourage- 
ment of home industries, such as spinning, 
weaving, and other handicrafts. 

In three chapters Muzumdar describes the 
differences between Gandhi and Tagore as to the 
means of achieving freedom for India, Gandhi’s 
economics, and Gandhi’s pedagogy. In the final 
chapter on Gandhi as an apostle of nonviolence, 
Muzumdar contrasts the methods of soul-force 
with the evolutionary methods, including the 
constitutional procedures advocated by West- 
ern democracies and the brute force of totali- 
tarian ideologists, Fascists, and Communists. 

Muzumdar argues persuasively for the appli- 
cation of Gandhi’s methods to the solution of 
present world problems, notably the defeat of 
communism. 

Ernest W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


My Days with Gandhi. By NIRMAL KUMAR 
Bose. Calcutta: Nishana, 1953. Pp. viii+- 
309. 10s. 


Professor N. K. Bose of Calcutta University, 
by his own admission, is a man more given to 
detached contemplation and objective analysis 
than to fervent propagation of ideas and enthu- 
siastic prosecution of movements. Like the 
youth of his generation, he fell under the spell 
of Gandhi during the nonviolent nonco-opera- 
tion movement of 1920-22 and enlisted himself 
in the cause of “national service” for India’s 
freedom. In the thirties he withdrew from active 
work in behalf of India’s freedom and compen- 
sated for it by immersing himself in Gandhi’s 
writings. He has produced two creditable vol- 
umes, Studies in Gandhism and Selections from 
Gandhi. 

The present work dwells “on his [Gandhi’s] 
personality and on the actual manner of his 
execution of ideas into practice,” as shown in 
the last three years of his life. Attlee’s bold 
policy of liquidating the British Empire in 
India, on condition that India be divided into 
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two sovereignties on the basis of religious affilia- 
tion, was enunciated in the midst of blood-baths 
of Hindu and Moslem all over India. The worst 
tragedies occurred in East Bengal and in Bihar. 
Bose tecounts the story of Gandhi’s pilgrimage 
on foot and his ministry of healing and recon- 
ciliation through these devastated areas. 

Gandhi was firmly opposed to the religious 
division of India but, once Nehru and his asso- 
ciates accepted Lord Mountbatten’s plan, he 
backed partition. Even so, he refused to make 
any distinction between the citizens of the two 
newly created states. Until his last breath, he 
deeply concerned himself with “social, moral 
and economic independence in terms of the 
seven hundred thousand villages,” comprising 
both India and Pakistan. 

Against this backdrop of history, Bose brings 
out Gandhi’s abiding qualities of humor, cheer- 
fulness, concern for others, dedication to serv- 
ice, and unflinching devotion to truth. In his 
last days the architect of India’s destiny was a 
lonely man. Nonviolence was conspicuously ab- 
sent from the thinking of the newly freed Hin- 
dese nation. His closest associates of previous 
days—Mahadev Desai and Mrs. Gandhi—had 
passed away, and some cf his disciples began to 
suspect he was in his second childhood. 

“In his endeavor to subordinate the lower 
elements of human nature,” says Bose, “in 
order to follow more fully the discipline known 
as brahmacharya (celibacy), Gandhi adopted a 
curious mental attitude which, though rare, is 
one of the established modes of the subordina- 
tion of sex among spiritual aspirants in India. 
It was by becoming a woman that he tried to cir- 
_ cumvent one of the most powerful and disturb- 
ing elements which belong to our biological 
existence.” This phase of Gandhi’s personality 
is critically examined through the lens of psy- 
choanalysis—with results of dubious value. It 
is a curious coincidence that all Gandhi’s 
Gujarati associates, whose judgment Bose had 
sought prior to publication of his book, doubted 
the wisdom of psychoanalyzing Gandhi. His 
data are interesting, and I could add some more 
data from my own observation, but the time for 
interpretation is not yet ripe. 


Harmas T. MUZUMDAR 
Cornell College 


The Norwegian Language in America: A Study 
in Bilingual Behavior. By EINAR HAUGEN. 2 
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vols. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1953. Pp. xivt+-695. $8.00. 


This book might well bear as an alternate 
subtitle “The Scciology of an Immigrant Lan- 
guage.” Dr. Haugen, Thompson Professor of 
Scandinavian Languages at the University of 
Wisconsin, has here accumulated and systema- 
tized a vast store of personal documentary ma- 
terials revealing how an ethnic minority group’s 
language reflects its changing social context. 
Beginning with the arrival in New York harbor 
in 1825 of the “Restauration” (the “Mayflower” 
of Norwegian immigrants), the author describes 
the rapid rise cf bilingual communities in the 
North Central States, the flowering of Ameri- 
can-Norwegian dialects and their relation to 
dialect areas in Norway, and, finally, the giving 
way of these dialects to English after a century 
of assimilation. 

Contrary to the position taken by literary 
purists, Haugen sees the incorporation of words 
of English and American origin into American- 
Norwegian as a normal and vital part of the 
process of acculturation. English, he points out, 
was learned together with new technical proce- 
dures, new social customs, new attitudes of ap- 
proval and disapproval (p. 369). 

As a contribution to the study of bilingual- 
ism, Haugen’s presentation of what might be 
called the natural history of an ethnic minority 
language in American life is outstanding. In 
contrast to Weinreich’s Languages in Contact, 
his book may be described as a vertical rather 
than a horizontal or comparative analysis, since 
it deals primarily with a sequence of linguistic 
and other cultural changes in successive genera- 
tions of one ethnic group. Among the most in- 
teresting theses advanced by the book are that 
bilingualism provides a strong bridge between 
groups of different linguistic and cultural back- 
grounds and that bilingualism will persist as a 
social phenomenon as long as its speakers are 
under social pressure to function as a link be- 
tween two monolingual groups. When one or the 
other of these monolingual groups is dissipated, 
bilingualism usually disappears. 

For the convenience of the general reader the 
author has left Volume I, “The Bilinguat Com- 
munity,” largely free from technical linguistic 
discussions. Volume II presents a detailed anal- 
ysis of “The American Dialects of Norwegian,” 
together with the author’s methods of investiga- 
tion. Yet even this second volume is far from 
dull to the nenlinguist, as much of it consists of 
interlineally translated interviews on Norwe- 
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gian-American customs, history, and folklore. 
Ample footnotes and an index provide biblio- 
graphic and reference aids. 


GEORGE C. BARKER 
University of California at < 
Los Angeles 


Fabric of Chinese Society. By Morton H. FRIED: 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. x+243. $4.25, 


In the year and a half just before the Com- 
raunists took over the area, Morton Fried lived 
in the waled town or small city of Ch’u, located 
in the Yangtze plain about thirty-five miles 
northwest of Nanking. He came as an anthro- 
pologist who, as an “observer finding all to be 
new, does not suffer the blindness of familiari- 
ty.” Moreover, as has been made evident by 
other published works, Fried does not accept 
uncritically time-honored conceptions as to the 
nature of the society in which he finds himself. 
Thus it is not surprising to find him not only de- 
emphasizing the so-called “familism” of China 
but decidedly emphasizing the significance of 
nonkin relationships in social structure. More 
important than ties of blood, from his point of 
view, is friendship between equals and between 
those of different social classes—a personalized 
and emotionally tinged relationship called “kan- 
cling.” Good kan-ch’ing, rather than formal 
contract, is the type of bond sought between 
landlord and tenant or between merchant and 
steady customer, for example. Worse than bad 
kan-ch’ing is none at all. 

This report of connections other than those 
of kinship is consistent with what other writers 
have reported of China. Friendship is celebrated 
by the poets. And it has been assumed that it 
was the basic assumption of a traditional 
familial society which, carried over to guild or- 
ganizations or even to factories, have tended to 
promote personal relationships of the kan-ch’ing, 
relationships which by Western standards seem 
often inconvenient or unethical. From Fried’s 
own: reports one is struck not by the impersonal- 
ity of fffe but by the fact that in this area (earli- 
er ravaged by the Tai-ping rebellion, open to 
foreign commercial influences from its nearness 
to the coast, just recovering from Japanese oc- 
cupation, and about to receive the full weight of 
communist “liberation”) so much of the tradi- 
tional ways of exercising power and influence 
still remain. 
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Fried, however, does not allow us to interpret 
these relations in the light of traditional as- 
sumptions. Indeed he sets them in opposition to 
the relations created by blood ties rather than 
seeing them as an extension of them. ‘“‘Kineties,” 
he concludes, “are not the main binding force in 
the society of Ch’uhsien.” And he adds, “it is 
even less likely that they are a major force in 
Chinese society at large, a generalization that 
may well apply to the past two millennia of 
Chinese history, as well as the present.” If Fried 
is right, four hundred million or so people will 
have been wrong, and wrong for a very long 
time, since the Chinese themselves have con- 
sistently reported the importance of these ties. 

Even those who must read his facts not quite 
as Fried reads them may learn something from 
his book. We would learn even more, however, 
had he told us more about how he went to work 
and what were his sources of information and 
his main difficulties. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Desplaines, Illinois 


Les Fondements de la géographie humaine, Vol. 
Ill: L’ Habitat. Conclusion générale. By MAX 
Sorre. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1952. 
Pp. 499, 


Those who currently urge closer interdisci- 
plinary co-operation have paid little attention 
to the possibilities of integrating geography 
with sociology, demography, institutional eco- 
nomics, and cultural anthropology. That such a 
combination of disciplines would be as fruitful 
as that now evolving between psychology, soci- 
ology, and social anthropology is suggested by 
several works of contemporary human geogra- 
phers. Yet sociologists have tended to shy away 
from collaboration with geography, perhaps be- 
cause of painful memories of the inflated claims 
of older anthropogeographers (e.g, Semple, 
Huntington). Sociologists will be making a 
serious mistake if they ignore this latest, and 
greatest, work of human geography. The book 
under review should be required reading for all 
those specializing in rural and urban sociology, 
ecology, and demography, and it should be of 
considerable interest to those concerned with 
social organization and culture. 

M. Sorre is professor at the Sorbonne, cur- 
rently director of the Centre d'Études Socio- 
logiques, the leading living cultivator of human 
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geography in France, and successor to Vidal de 
la Blache. He is amazingly familiar with the 
work of American sociologists, and the scope of 
his interest is world wide and not limited by 
traditional disciplinary boundaries. The book 
under review is the final volume in a series on 
the “Foundations of Human Geography,” of 
which the earlier works dealt primarily with 
human biological aspects of ecology, man’s 
utilization of the geographic environment, and 
techniques of production. The present volume 
deals with the possibilities and limitations of 
community organization in the geographic set- 
ting. The central organizing concepts are 
oekoumèns, a Greek word combining the ideas of 
human habitation and geographic territory, and 
genre de vie, or mode of life. The specific chapters 
consider: the development of a characteristic 
mode of life in a given habitat; the problems of 
rural living; world distribution of rural societies; 
the ecological structure of the rural community; 
the historical development of certain rural com- 
munities into urban ones; historical and geo- 
graphic conditions of urban development; the 
functions of cities; topographic factors and 
cities; the metropolis; the internal"ecology of 
large cities; the urban population and its occu- 
pations; the influence of population density and 
climate on. the social life of cities; the “urbani- 
zation of the world.” Data as well as literature 
are drawn ‘from all over the world. 

The last chapter speculates about some of the 
long-run implications of human geography for 
politics and culture. The main prediction is that 
there will be a trend toward world uniformity, 
an overcoming of the limitations of the locality 
by means of the modern technology of produc- 
tion, transportation, and communication. This 
“general conclusion” is a beautiful essay, in the 
French humanist tradition, on the “gift” which 
the science of human geography can bring to 
“men of good will.” 

This work is a scientific and scholarly work 
in the grand manner. If it receives the attention 
it deserves, it will become a classic. 


2 ARNOLD M. Rosz 
University of Minnesota 


Der junge Arbeiter von heute—ein neuer Typ. By 
Kart BEDNARIK. Stuttgart: Gustav Kilpper 
Verlag, 1953. Pp. 159. 


The young unmarried Austrian factory work- 
er of today, who is analyzed in this book, has 
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lost the political idealism and the devotion to 
his craft of the previous generation. Instead he 
revels in consumption of movies, dress fads, 
jazz, hot rods, alcohol (even dope), and excite- 
ment generally. He is becoming a blue-collar 
version of the bourgeois existentialist, living for 
the moment, cynical, and seeking always to 
escape from those who try to convert him to 
some social or political responsibility. Therefore 
he identifies himself with the movie star, the 
outlaw or hero who is seemingly independent of 
society and can do as he pleases. He moves in a 
new social group, the street-corner gang. In it 
he develops an exhibitionism focused on con- 
sumption designed to lead him from the working 
class to the middle class, a set of blatant tastes 
resembling the nouveau riche traits observed in 
America among those who want to move from 
the middle to the upper classes. 

Compared to the socialist worker of the 
1910’s and 1920’s (who is pictured as an intel- 
lectual idealistic fighter for political democracy, 
free love, and nonconformity generally), the 
new worker, argues the author, is an undesirable 
and even dangerous type in a free society. He 
then searches for the conditions that have pro- 
duced the new type. 

The new worker earns enough and is reason- 
ably secure in his job. He can therefore live for 
the pleasures cf consumption and at a level that 
allows him to approach those of the middle 
class. At the same time, the rationalization and 
bureaucratization of the factory, of traditional 
leisure pursuits, and of society as a whole have 
taken exciterent and mystery out of his life. 
Therefore, he constantly searches for new fron- 
tiers and pursuits in which he can satiate his 
basic desire fer excitement. Bednarik hints that 
this is true not only of the workers but also of 
the young men of the middle class. 

The authcr fears that the worker’s lack of 
individualism and cultural creativeness will lead 
to a totally bureaucratic society. The book is 
therefore an appeal rather than a scientific 
study of the voung worker. In Bednarik is com- 
bined the ascetic, almost Puritan, ideology of the 
socialist intellectual with nostalgia for a type of 
socialism no longer in existence. As a result, the 
picture of the socialist worker seems too angelic; 
the one of his contemporary counterpart, too 
villainous. The author underestimates perhaps 
the extent ta which the contemporary worker’s 
self-centered need for excitement was already 
present in his socialist predecessor, which made 
it ideologically relatively easy for him to shift 
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his allegiance to a chauvinistic fascism a few 
years later and for his son to become what the 
author has described as a new type. 

One of Bednarik’s solutions is for the intel- 
lectuals tc come forth, each take a worker or 
two under his wing, and help him to become an 
autonomous (in Riesman’s use of the word) 
semi-highbrow who can participate critically in 
the political and socioeconomic issues of his 
society and who knows how to use his leisure 
time properly. It is a charmingly naive notion. 

From a frame of reference compounded of 
Max Weber, Karl Mannheim, vestiges of Marx, 
and his own original ideas, Bednarik has written 
a highly readable and surprisingly hopeful anal- 
ysis of contemporary society. Because he states 
his position so clearly, one’s disagreement with 
some of his value-judgments and prognosis only 
make the book more stimulating. 

But as the reader may already have guessed, 
the most startling aspect of the book is the ap- 
parent similarity between the Austrian and 
American young workers and their styles of life. 
The primary value of the book may therefore 
be in the application of Bednarik’s hypotheses 
and insights to our own situation, as well as its 
contribution to the yet sparse comparative 
sociology of the Western world. The book 
merits translation and a wide audience in this 
country. 

HERBERT J. GANS 
University of Pennsylvania 


The American Family in the Twentieth Century. 
By Jonm Srryamaxi. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1953. Pp. vii+227, $4.25. 


It is a pleasure to read a book which achieves 
an avowed goal. This contribution to the Li- 
brary of Congress series in American civilization 
is intended to give the lay reader a general pic- 
ture of the contemporary American family. Pro- 
fessor Sirjamaki presents this picture in clear 
readable style, utilizing the best research find- 
ings which are effectively but unobtrusively 
documented. 

Thé"readzr is given first a sociological ac- 
count of the nature and functions of the family. 
European backgrounds are then traced as a pre- 
liminary to revealing the distinctive aspects of 
the American family system. Chapters v 
through vi, following the life-cycle, discuss 
courtship, husband-wife relationships, and chil- 
dren in relation to their parents. The succeeding 
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chapter relates the family to social structure and 
especially to class stratification. The eighth 
chapter contains an excellent discussion of fam- 
ily dissolution including recent evidence, inter- 
woven with a calm, enlightened viewpoint? con- 
cerning divorce trends, practices, and implica- 
tions. The ninth and final chapter, entitled 
“The American Family Today and Tomorrow,” 
briefly highlights the picture previously 
sketched. 

The American family is shown as adaptive to 
circumstances. The independent nuclear family 
in which members view family life as a means 
to personal ends is the dominant theme. Rather 
than decaying, the family is adapting to the 
needs of individuals living in present-day socie- 
ty, which creates in them certain expectations 
and aspirations. 

A pardonable defect of the book is an occa- 
sional generalization from limited studies and 
biased samples to the country as a whole. Too 
much is inferred from studies of Hollingshead 
(pp. 141 and 150) and Landis (p. 94). Misappre- 
hension as to family size may result from failure 
to explain the census definition of families (p. 
100). Simplicity is sometimes achieved by ignor- 
ing contradictory evidence and fine, but impor- 
tant, distinctions. It is remarkable that a brief 
survey reflects so accurately complex and con- 
tradictory evidence. 

This book, however, illustrates populariza- 
tion at its best. Thorough, well-digested knowl- 
edge is communicated by simple, lucid prose 
thus demonstrating that a sociologist without 
journalistic aid can present to the general public 
the findings of his science. 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
Indiana University 


Thorstein Veblen: A Critical Interpretation. By 
Davip RiesMan. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1953. Pp. xv-+219. $3.00. 


Joseph Dorfman has written of Veblen’s 
life and writings in a leisurely, detailed fashion. 
John R. Commons, John S. Gambs, and Wesley 
C. Mitchell, to mention only a few, have written 
of Veblen’s economics. But none of these or the 
host of others who have written an essay, a chap- 
ter, or a few pages on Veblen have attempted to 
analyze his personality and its various manifes- 
tations with the aid of explicit social-psycho- 
logical concepts and hypotheses. David Ries- 
man does this, frankly admitting the tentative 
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character of interpretations based upon scanty 
evidence. The result is an entertaining and pro- 
- vocative sketch, both sympathetic and critical, 
which will anger some Veblenites but will seem 
generally reasonable to the less devout. 

Veblen’s father was stern and aloof, at home 
with machinery but inept at business relations. 
Veblen’s mother was gentler and more sympa- 
thetic. Young Veblen could not adjust himself 
to the tightly-knit Norwegian religious commu- 
nity, yet to the surrounding Americans he was 
a “Norskie.” From these well-known facts 
Riesman constructs a plausible pattern of Veb- 
len’s personality. His pose of the aloof observer, 
his refusal to commit himself to either causes or 
definite positions, his faith in technicians and 
condemnation of administrators are readily, if 
not definitely, explained by his peculiar back- 
ground. 

Veblen’s unsuccessful academic career is 
shown to be rather more a product of his un- 
willingness to co-operate in the necessary activi- 
ties of a university, such as giving audible lec- 
tures and meaningful grades, than of the preju- 
dices of unappreciative administrators. In view 
of Veblen’s continuous efforts to sabotage teach- 
ing, in which he had no faith, it is rather sur- 
prising that he was kept at the University of 
Chicago for fourteen years and left Missouri on 
his own initiative after seven years. 

Riesman dwells on Veblen’s peculiarities 
with sympathy and understanding. While the 
study necessarily re-exposes Veblen’s contradic- 
tions or ambiguities as a systematic thinker, it 
reaffirms his stature as an artist. (It was William 
Dean Howells’ review of his Theory of the Lei- 
sure Class that first attracted wide attention.) 
“Tt is largely because, in his picture of the cap- 
tain of industry or erudition, he created a type,” 
writes Riesman, “that we remember him; in 
stripping individuals of unessential features and 
connecting them with historic predecessors, he 
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gentlemen could ‘see’ themselves as latter-day 
pirates substituting chicanery for coercion; and 
in this there was sufficient truth to be 
clarifying.” : 

Each generation may enjoy Veblen’s pene- 
trating satires in its turn, while more precise 
analyses of the society of Veblen’s time have be- 
come outmoded by changing situations and 
theories. It seems a bit too soon, however, to 
agree with Riesman’s introductory statement 
that “The vested interests of business which 
frightened him seem only marginal-menaces to 
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us, at least in the United States. . . .” Some as- 
pects of the conflict between the profit-maker 
and the consumer, between holding a market 
and benefiting the community, between influ- 
encing government for special purposes and in- 
fluencing it for the public good have been scft- 
ened by more comprehensive definitions of self- 
interest. The scope of understanding is broader 
on both sides. But a dash of Veblen’s stark pes- 
simism may be good treatment for the over- 
optimism of the present day. 


Txomas C. COCHRAN 


University of Pennsylvania 


Shame and Guilt: A Psychoanalytic and a Cul- 
tural Study. By GERHART Prers, M.D., and 
MILTON B. SINGER. Springfield, IIl.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1953. Pp. x+86. $3.25. 


Tbis little book examines the concepts of 
shame and guilt from two points of view. Piers, 
a practicing psychoanalyst, is interested in the 
individual patient; Singer, a professor of social 
science, is interested in holistic culture patterns. 

Piers introduces some interesting conceptual 
distinctions between shame and guilt. Shame, to 
him, is a consequence of tension between ego 
and ego-ideal, while guilt arises from tension 
between ego and superego. Hence the latter re- 
sults from transgression, the former, from fail- 
ure. But shame and guilt may be unconscious as 
well as conscious, and, when unconscious, they 
may be distinguished, Piers thinks, according to 
the threat they offer to the individual. In the case 
of shame the threat is fear of ahandonment; in 
guilt it is fear of annihilation or mutilation. The 
validity of these distinctions, as well as their 
meaning, is difficult to assess, since no data are 
presented, 

Singer’s contribution consists primarily of 
an analysis of the postulated distinction between 
shame and guilt cultures, a distinction which 
has been used by some anthropologists as a cri- 
terion for distinguishing “primitive” and “civi- 
lized” cultures. (Singer’s contention thgt this 
distinction “has become practically axiomatic” 
is an exaggeration, to say the least.) This dis- 
tinction, he feels, is untenable on two scores. In 
the first place, the criteria which have been em- 
ployed for distinguishing shame from guilt are 
by no means unequivocal. It is not always the 
case that guilt feelings depend upon internal 
sanctions and feelings of shame depend upon 
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external sanctions; the reverse may also be true. 
In the second place, the correlations themselves 
are not supported by some data at least. An 
examination of guilt and shame variables in five 
American Indian tribes—Hopi, Navaho, Sioux, 
Papago, Zufii—all studied by the Indian Edu- 
cation Project, reveals many differences among 
these five cultures and many similarities be- 
tween them and white cultures. These Indian 
studies, as analyzed by Singer, indicate that 
“the Indians certainly have an individualized 
conscience” (p. 64), and that “their awareness 
of moral standards and sanctions does not differ 
essentially from that found in Western culture” 
(p. 61). 

Hence, shame and guilt may be found in any 
culture and may not be correlated with the 
place of a culture within such broad typologies 
as “primitive” or “civilized.” However, the de- 
gree of shame or of guilt may be correlated, 
according to Singer, with culture types and, in 
his view, it is not at all improbable that guilt 
feelings are greater, not less, in primitive socie- 
ties than in modern industrial societies; for in 
primitive societies individuals feel morally re- 
sponsible not only for their own behavior but for 
that of otter members of their group as well. 
Although this last point, like some others, may 
be challenged, Singer’s analysis is usually sound 
and always stimulating. Indeed, the severest 
criticism that can be directed against his section 
of this book is its brevity; it leaves the reader 
with an appetite for more. 


MELFORD E. SPIRO 
University of Connecticut 


The Therapeutic Community: A New Treatment 
Method in Psychiatry. By MAXWELL JONES, 
M.D., el al. New York: Basic Books Inc., 
1953. Pp. x+1+186. $3.50. 


This volume is a report on inquiries organ- 
ized to explore the possible effectiveness of 
planned group life as a mode of therapeutic 
treatment for chronic neurotic and character 
disorders nat responsive to short-term methods 
of orthodox psychiatric treatment. 

The first four chapters, written by Dr. Jones, 
begin with a brief description of experiences 
with the forerunners of the present study—an 
Effort Syndrome Unit at Mill Hill and an Ex- 
Prisoner-of-War Unit at Dartford—and pro- 
ceeds with a report on the Industrial Neurosis 
Unit established at Belmont Hospital in 1947, 
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including a description of the social structure of 
the Neurosis Unit in terms of social roles and 
the social therapies employed. 

The formulation, elaboration, clarification, 
and integration of the staff roles are definéd in 
relation to the treatment needs of the patient 
population, The organization of the hospital 
community in terms of conceptualized inte- 
grated role relationships is conceived as effec- 
tively therapeutic to the patient group and 
comprises one of the central features of the 
“therapeutic community.” 

While the therapy is based on all the experi- 
ences embracing the patient’s day-to-day activ- 
ities, rather than on isolated therapeutic efforts, 
special attention is given to the methods by 
which discussion groups, “work therapy,” and 
psychodrama are employed to facilitate and 
acting out or verbalization of feelings and atti- 
tudes, Brief examples illustrate the value of 
such social therapies for evoking the patient’s 
definition of feelings and attitudes and the mod- 
ifications that occur in the process. 

The remainder of the report, comprising six 
chapters including general conclusions, is writ- 
ten by Dr. Jones’s colleagues. The chapter title 
“Techniques in Group Formation” (by Dr. 
B. A. Pomryn) is a misnomer. It is a discussion, 
for the most part, of the types of activities in 
which the groups engage, with examples in- 
tended to illustrate that certain changes occur 
as a result of group experience. 

The follow-up inquiry was initiated to ascer- 
tain: “How well in fact, do the Unit’s patients 
adjust to their environment after leaving hos- 
pital?” and “What distinguishes the patients who 
do well from those who make a poor adjust- 
ment?” Research, carried out six months after 
the patient had left the hospital, including an 
unsuccessful attempt to establish matched 
treated and untreated groups, provides no ade- 
quate basis for judgment. 

Having been informed of the staff’s “Strong 
conscious urge to study and formulate such 
roles as an essential factor in the development 
of a therapeutic community,” one is disap- 
pointed at not finding a treatment of the norms 
emerging from the stratification inherent in this 
“guided” organized hospital community. Since 
such standards of ranking undoubtedly existed, 
it is not unlikely that they either thwarted or 
facilitated efforts to achieve the personality 
changes conceived to be desirable. 

The sociologist and social psychologist will 
find nothing new in this report; yet, its associa- 
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tion with the recent trend to study and analyze 
small groups may enhance its value. 


Davin W. McKinney 
Brooklyn College ` 


Other People’s Money: A Study in the Social 
Psychology of Embezzlement. By DONALD R, 
_CressEy. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1953. 
Pp. 191. $3.00. 


The simple question which prompted this 
study was: Why do people embezzle? To answer 
this question, the auther interviewed 133 in- 
mates, in three penitentiaries, whose records 
revealed that they had in one way or another 
misused a position of financial trust. At the out- 
set the investigation was guided by the idea, 
proposed by Sutherland, that embezzlement 
occurs because trusted persons learn that some 
violations of trust are merely technical and not 
really illegal. This hypothesis was abandoned 
shortly and another was applied, which in turn 
was rejected as its inadequacies became appar- 
ent. This process of trial and error continued 
until a statement was attained which seemed to 
fit every case. 

The terminal formulation is that trust viola- 
tion occurs when a person conceives of such be- 
havior as a solution to a financial problem that 
cannot be shared with others, and at the same 
time as compatible with his usual standards of 
conduct. The secret difficulty, the perception 
of trust violation as a resolution, and the appro- 
priate rationalization are regarded as circum- 
stances both necessary and sufficient for the 
occurrence of embezzlement. The author makes 
no claims for the finality of this explanation, 
presenting it simply as most adequate for the 
sample in hand. He sagely acknowledges the 
possibility of negative cases under broader 
sampling, which results would of course force a 
revision of the hypothesis as it now stands. 

It is obvious that this research has both pro- 
cedural and theoretical significance. It demon- 
strates that much can be learned about the 
processes of criminal behavior from the study ot 
prisoners. Undue concern over the idea that 
prison populations are so selected as to make 
their study worthless has doubtless contributed 
to the neglect of the prisoner as a fruitful source 
of criminological data. Studies such as this one 
should help to rectify that bias. 

The theoretical significance of this study 
consists in the light that it sheds on criminality 
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which cannot be attributed to direct contact 
with criminal influences but which, nevertheless, 
is cultural in its origin and not a consequence of 
personality disturbance. With minor exceptions, 
the 133 cases do not appear to have been ex- 
posed at any time to a predominantly criminal 


. environment; on the contrary, they appear to 


have been mainly surrounded by persons who 
were opposed to unlawful conduct. These find- 
ings reinforce tke idea that there are elements in 
American culture which, when properly joined, 
can produce crime, in the absence of prolonged 
or intensive association with criminal patterns. 
This is consistent with Taft’s general notion 
that American culture is saturated with certain 
ingredients which have only to be mixed in the 
right amount and combination in order to 
create crime. 

This book, like all serious studies, is not with- 
out its methodclogical difficulties. The chief one, 
characteristic cf all similar ex post facto studies, 
is based on the fact that’ the sample was com- 
posed of persons who had already engaged in the 
behavior to be explained. The finding that all 
cases in the sample had a single set of circum- 
stances in common does not, unhappily, prove 


that all persons in such circumstances will em- - 


bezzle. The empirical validation would require 
an unselected group of persons having in com- 
mon the hypothesized circumstances who then 
should all subsequently display the expected 
behavior. Needless to say, Cressey’s proposition 
is practically impossible to test. 

This research is a significant increment to the 
sociology of crime. It is a needed reminder thet 
the:prison population may be used as an impor- 
tant source of criminological information. 


KARL F. ScHUESSLER 
Indiana University 


Drinking in College. By ROBERT STRAUS and 
SELDEN D. Bacon. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1953, Pp. vii+221. $4.00. 


This is an extremely well-written report of the 
drinking customs and attitudes of sonf® 17,090 
college men and women, in 27 colleges and. uni- 
versities of varying size, character, and locaticn, 
who filled out questionnaires for the Yale Center 
of Alcohol Studies between 1949 and 195i. The 
authors are careful to point out that their 
sample is to some extent self-selected and con- 
sequently cannot “represent” all college szu- 
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dents; but they are at their best when dealing 
with relationships rather than with frequencies. 
Thus formal institutional sanctions seem to be 
related to the use of alcoholic beverages but 
have little or no effect on the extent of drinking 
among those who drink; parental sanctions 
against drinking appear to be much more power- 
ful than “hose imposed by school or church; 
socially active students (including athletes) 
much more frequently report themselves as 
drinkers than students who engage in no extra- 
curricular activities; no significant differences in 
drinking behavior are found to be related to 
previous military service; and so on. The book 
is a mine cf useful and provocative information. 

The mest sociologically significant materials 
are to be found in the authors’ incisive analyses 
of deviations from group norms. As they re- 
peatedly point out, drinking is essentially a 
social custom which is related to religion, ethnic 
background, economic status, and the like; but 
“that the degree of individual deviation from 
group norms varies inversely with the internal 
consistency of a given behavior pattern and its 
integration within the group culture.” 

Of particular interest to sociologists is the 
deliberate oversampling of certain religious 
groups to permit detailed analysis. Thus, for 
example, “the Jewish group presents an instance 
of well-defmed drinking customs closely inte- 
grated with family and religious structures,” 
whereas the Mormons, who enjoin complete 
abstinence, “obviously [are] found at the oppo- 
site pole. If drinking behavior is adopted, varia- 
tion must be the rule since there is no norm.” 
And the empirical findings of the study provide 
striking support for these cultural consistencies. 
Thus, as compared with Jewish, Mormon re- 
spondents reported more frequent intoxication 
and more social complications attributable to 
drinking. Mor can these differences be ac- 
counted for by quantity-frequency indexes, 
since on all counts the Mormons drink the least. 
Rather, as Straus and Bacon accurately sum it 
up, “extremes are likely since the behavior itself 
represents rejection of social roles.” 

One of the more interesting analyses is the 
* constreetion of a “social-complications” scale 
designed to order respondents according to the 
extent to which drinking has ever interfered 
with their normal social lives. On the basis of 
four items (failure to meet college obligations, 
damage to friendships, accident or injury, for- 
mal punishment) distinctions are made among 
various degrees of trouble resulting from drink- 
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ing. Thus, if the universe is scalable, students 
who report formal disciplinary action will also 
report having experienced all of the less severe 
social sanctions, i.e., the remaining three items 
on the scale. The authors indicate thatethey 
have found such a scale and that its reproduci- 
bility is .97. Now, the unidimensional property 
of a cumulative scale makes it a potentially 
powerful instrument in social research, but it 
involves difficulties. The percentage distribution 
of scale types for students who drink is shown 
in the accompanying tabulation. 











Per CENT 
ScaLz Tyre 
Men Women 
0 (no complications)... ... 66 85 
P va wee oe Stine Re baars 17 8 
Die aie aie eas bee Gace 14 6 
I edits abet saeco s 4 1 
4 (serious complications)... 2 0 





The figures in the tabulation show that two- 
thirds of the male and five-sixths of the female 
students who report themselves as users of alco- 
hol suffer no social complications. This is inter- 
esting and worth reporting, but it casts consid- 
erable doubt on the meaning of the “scale”; for, 
in order to get such distributions of Scale types, 
the items in the scale had to have inadmissibly 
lopsided marginals. (The convention is that no 
single item should claim more than 80 per cent 
of the cases.) In other words, a social-complica- 
tions score would have been appropriate, but 
these particular items do not justify a Guttman- 
type scale. This observation, however, is not 
intended to detract in any way from the sound 
interpretation of the data. The investigators, in 
fact, quickly saw that a simple dichotomy, with 
scale types No. 1 through No. 4 collapsed, 
served their purposes adequately. 

It would be carping indeed to berate the 
authors for not doing what they- deliberately 
chose not to do, namely, to write a technical re- 
port for sociologists; but to have omitted all 
numbers in the samples from the tabular mate- 
rials, as well as the exact wording of the ques- 
tions is a price to pay for readability. Yet the fact 
remains that this is a readable and informa- 
tive book and well worth the attention of 


- sociologists. 


Jonn W. Ruey, Jr. 
Rutgers University 
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